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BARLY  ECGLBSIASTIGAL  BUILDINGS  IN  PARIS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
ancient  ecclesiastical  bnilctings  in  Paris  beyond  the  weU  known  speci- 
mens of  N6tre  Dame,  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  perhaps  S.  Germain 
des  Pr6.  There  are  indeed  some  large  Flamboyant  churches  in  some- 
what pablic  situations,  as  S.  Germain  TAnxerrois,  S.  Gervids,  S. 
Laurent,  S.  Merri,  and  S.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  but  the  earlier  speci- 
mens are  generally  unknown  and  not  easily  found. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects,  we 
would  notice  briefly  a  few  of  these  hidden  treasures. 

1.  The  church  of  S.  Julien  le  Paurre,  now  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  wholly  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  hospital,  is 
in  a  tolerably  complete  state.  It  is  a  small  church,  said  to  haTC  been 
rebuilt  about  1100,  of  very  early  First;>Pointed  character :  but  some  of 
the  original  features  seem  to  have  be'en  tampered  With  in  alterations 
made  about  1675,  when  the  two  western  bays  of  the  nave  were  de- 
stroyed. The  plan  comprises  a  nave  and  choir,  each  with  north  and 
soath  aisles,  and  both  choir  and  aisles  terminating  in  semicircular 
apses.  The  nave  has  now  only  four  ba^,  and  its  aroides  now  present 
low  semicircular  arches  of  very  plmn  character,  and  square  piers  having 
octagonal  capitals,  some  with  rude  foliage  and  some  plain.  Above  is 
a  clerestory  of  single  windows  with  semicircular  heads,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  features  were  mutilated  or  clumsily  reconstructed  at 
the  period  named.  The  choir  is  of  superior  elegance,  and  in  its  ori- 
ginal state.  It  has  excellent  groining,  with  moulded  ribs  and  bosses, 
the  ribs  carried  on  shafts  clustered,  except  in  the  intermediate  division, 
and  having  abaci  and  capitals  of  early  and  varied  sculpture.  There 
are  two  bold  Pointed  arches  on  each  side  of  the  choir  opening  to  the 
aisles,  and  springing  from  large  circular  columns  with  abaci  and  fine 
sculptured  capitais,  above  which  are  clerestory  windows  of  two  lights 
divided  by  columns*    The  capitals  of  the  diflhrent  columns  in  this 
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2  Early  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Paris. 

choir  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  they  present  ia  sculpture,  repre- 
senting both  foliage  and  human  and  animal  figures.  There  are  two 
tiers  of  lancet  windows  round  the  apse,  of  which  the  lowest  are  large 
and  rich,  with  excellent  mouldings  and  shafts.  The  aisles  are  very 
low,  and  haye  single  lancet  windows,  and  are  groined  in  their  eastern 
portions.  The  exterior  is  plain  and  severe,  but  has  a  corbel* table 
under  the  roof  of  both  choir  and  aisles. 

%  The  Priory  of  S.  Martin  des  Champs,  once  a  very  considerable 
religious  house,  is  now  occupied  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
but  its  monastic  character  and  ancient  destination  may  still  be  traced, 
though 'its  present  occupation  is  so  widely  different.  Much  of  the 
present  buildings  appears  as  reconstructed  by  the  monks  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  there  still  remain  good  portions  of 
fine  mediaeval  character,  and  which  mark  the  splendour  of  the  priory 
in  its  da3rs  of  prosperity.  Of  these  the  church,  lately  well  repaired, 
but  not  restored  to  divine  service,  has  a  very  fine  and  spacious  nave 
without  aisles,  and  a  choir  with  aisles  and  chapels  attached,  having  an 
apsidal  east  end.  The  nave  is  French  Middle-Pointed,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  striking  from  its  width  and  loftiness.  The  roof  is  an 
open  one  of  wood,  and  on  each  side  are  eight  windows  of  two  lights. 
The  choir  with  its  chapels  is  of  earlier  date,  and  has  very  early  Pointed 
arches,  but  being  partially  closed  and  under  repair  is  not  very  easy  to 
explore.  Other  portions  of  the  monastic  buildings  remain  incorporated 
with  the  museum,  especially  a  beautiful  refectory  of  the  same  date  as 
the  nave  of  the  church,  divided  into  two  vaulted  aisles  by  a  line  of 
seven  remarkably  slender  columns  with  beautiful  capitals. 

3.  The  parish  church  of  Montmartre  might  easily  be  passed  over  as 
a  modem  building,  as  the  exterior  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  except  the  ex- 
treme east  end,  which  retains  the  original  apse,  but  is  not  well  seen  by 
casual  observers.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  the  church  will 
find  some  curious  though  plain  Early-Pointed  work.  The  plan  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  each  with  north  and  south  aisle,  the  chancel 
ending  in  a  semicircular  apse,  which  is  visible  only  externally,  being 
excluded  by  modem  alterations  from  the  interior  view.  The  nave  is 
of  four  bays,  with  very  plain  Pointed  arches  opening  to  the  aisles,  and 
springing  from  imposts  with  square  abaci  and  early  foliage  attached  to 
large  plain  piers.  There  is  a  triforium  of  two  divisions,  each  of  two 
lights,  with  shafts  having  very  Romanesque  looking  capitab,  and  a 
single-light  window  above  serving  as  a  clerestory.  The  groining  of 
the  nave  is  of  later  character,  the  ribs  springing  from  shafts  set  in 
front  of  the  piers,  llie  aisles  are  crossed  by  stilted  plain  First-Pointed 
arches,  carried  on  large  shafts  with  varied  capitals.  The  apse  is  semi- 
circular, and  has  lancet  windows  with  shafts  and  toothed  hood  mould- 
ings. The  choir  has  arches  of  later  character  and  finer  mouldings, 
opening  to  its  aisles ;  its  clerestory  windows  are  single  lights  with 
shafts,  and  the  triforium  is  closed. 

Besides  these,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  church  of  S.  Severin, 
which  is  mostly  Flamboyant,  has  its  three  western  bays  of  an  Early- 
Puinted  style. 

Other  fragments  of  Early  ecclesiastical  buildings  exist  in  different 
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parte  of  Pkris,  bat  which  are  so  much  concealed  amongst  modCTn 
edifices,  that  they  are  unknown  except  to  a  few  zealous  natire  archas- 
ologiato.  We  recommend  our  fiiends  who  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion, to  conaalt  M.  Guilhermy's  Itin^raire  Arch^logique,  which  in  a 
compendiotts  form  describes  Uie  antiquities  of  Paris  with  a  clearness 
and  aocmacy  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  work. 


THREE  NEW  FRENCH  CHURCHES. 

Ws  have  to  thank  a  valued  correspondent  for  the  ground-plans  and 
west  elevations  of  three  recent  French  Pointed  churches,  designed 
by  MM.  Durand  and  Guichenne,  Architects.  M.  Durand  himself 
has  also  very  courteously  forwarded  to  us  some  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  these  interesting  works.  Besides  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  of  these  churches,  the  church  of  S.  Andrew  of 
Bayonne.  we  have  the.  ad  vantage  of  the  description  of  an  eye-witness, 
whom  we  hereby  thank  for  his  communication,  part  of  which  we  incor- 
porate with  our  own  account. 

We  will  notice  S.  Andrew,  Baytmne,  first  in  order.  This  church, 
founded  in  1856,  and  built  in  the  Bourgneuf.  is  cruciform  in  plan,  the 
transepts  however  ranging  with  the  aisles.  It  is  designed  in  Early 
French  Pointed,  and  is  a  building  of  noble  size  and  proportion,  such 
as  is  not  often  buUt  in  these  days.  It  is  groined  throughout.  The 
nave  has  five  bays,  two  western  towers  occupying  the  westernmost 
bays  of  the  aisles.  The  choir  has  three  bays  and  a  five*stded  apse* 
The  apse  has  no  procession-path  or  aisle,  and  indeed  has  no  window 
on  that  level.  The  aisles  to  the  choir  are  square-ended  chapels,  with 
sacristies  eastward  of  each  aisle,  also  square-ended.  The  clerestory, 
beneath  which  is  a  blank  arcade  for  a  triforium,. consists,  in  each  bay, 
of  two  separate  lancets  >aod  an  octofoiled  circle  above,  the  whole 
being  set  in  a  constructional  panel  or  recess.  The  lofty  piers  at 
the  angks  of  the  crossing  are  clusters  of  many  small  shafts,  but  want 
variety.  At  the  end  of  each  transept  is  a  small  plain  doorway,  above 
which  a  trefoiled  arcade,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  over  that 
a  large  rose  window,  at  present  bare  of  tracery.  The  piers  of  the 
nave-arcade  have  clustered  pillars  and  foliaged  caps ;  the  triforium  is 
merely  a  blank  arcade;  the  clerestory  very  lofty, "being  as  high  as  the 
aisles,  and  lighted  by  windows  like  those  of  the  choir.  The  aisle 
windows  are  somewhat  similar.  Flying  buttresses  descend  without 
any  lateral  seta-off.  The  west  fia^ade  shows  a  very  ornate  front: 
triple  doorways,  deeply  recessed,  under  a  horizontal  arcading  :  a  large 
rose  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  under  a  large  discharging 
Pointed  arch,  flanked  by  a  surfiuse  arcade  of  an  early  type  on  each  side. 
Above  this  there  is  another  horizontal  course,  from  which  rise  two  lofty 
open  square  steeples,  one  on  each  side  of  a  sharp  crocketed  gable.  The 
steeples  are  capped  with  octagonal  stone  spires,  which  have  octagonal 
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pinnaoles  at  eadi  angle.  Hie  architecture  is  decidedly  good,  thongb 
extremely  FVenoh  in  its  type.  The  style  of  design  is  marked  with 
peculiar  simplicity  and  regularity  in  ornament  as  well  as  in  plan,  and 
the  foliage  is  especially  seTere  in  character.  Consequently,  though  the 
general  effect  is  very  nohle,  there  is  a  coldness  and  hardness  and  want 
of  variety  which  to  an  English  eye  prevent  it  ranking  as  high  as  it 
otherwise  would  among  the  finest  structures  of  the  present  time.  The 
internal  length  is  60  metres,  and  the  breadth  24.  The  height  of  the 
twin  spires  is  also  about  60  metres.  The  cost  of  this  noble  church 
has  been  401,000  francs. 

S.  Barbe,  Peyrekorode  (Dep.  des  Landes),  founded  in  1853,  which 
is  also  vaulted  tiiroughout,  has  a  nave  and  dale  of  six  bays,  a  chancel 
of  one  bay,  with  a  three-sided  apse,  and  an  apsidal  chapel  on  each  side 
of  the  clumcel.  These  chapels  however  do  not,  as  in  an  English  church, 
open  from  the  aisles,  but  by  small  doors  from  the  dianoel.  We  infer 
fh>m  this  that  the  chancel  is  not  properly  stalled.  The  west  bay  of 
the  nave  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule,  being  the  lowest  story  of  an 
engaged  western  tower.  The  style  la  a  severe  First-Point^.  The 
west  facade  shows  a  large  single  door  between  two  moulded  lancets. 
The  tower  is  a  composition  of  three  stages,  supported  by  somewhat 
ugly  and  heavy  octagonal  angle-turrets*  which  do  not  mount  higher 
than  the  lowest  stage,  and  capped  by  a  heavy  octagonal  spire  which  has 
angle  turrets.  The  thrust  of  the  stone  vault  is  borne  by  rather  ele- 
gant flying  buttresses,  which  abut,  however,  upon  very  unsightly  square 
masses  b^een  each  bay.  The  length  of  this  church  is  exactly  40 
metres,  and  its  breadth  about  14.  Here  too  the  height  of  the  spire 
ia  40  mtoes.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  architecta  make  it  a  rule 
to  give  the  same  height  to  the  spire  as  the  length  of  the  building.  The 
cost  of  this  church  was  100,000  francos.  M.  Dnrand  has  sent  us  an 
elevation  of  the  altar  of  this  church  of  Peyrehorade,  which  has  been 
worked  by  M.  Jabouin  of  Bordeaux  from  the  designs  of  MM.  Durand 
and  Ouichenne.  It  is  of  marble,  its  front  being  arcaded  with  five 
trefoil-headed  arches,  in  which  are  seated  figures,  full  face,  of  our 
Loan,  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  and  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
Evangelistic  symbols  occupy  small  quatrefoils  between  the  heads  of  the 
arches.  Our  Loan  is  holding  an  open  volume ;  the  Evangdists  have 
closed  books.  We  do  not  think  highly  of  the  iconology  of  this  design. 
Above  these  is  a  tabernacle,  between  six  candlesticks,  on  steps :  above 
which  again  is  an  open  square  canopy,  like  a  miniature  baldachin  with 
gabled  sides,  and  an  octagonal  spirelet  above  all.  The  style  is  not 
quite  pure,  the  columns  being  earlier  in  character  than  the  trefoil* 
headed  arches. 

8.  Jaquee,  Tartae  (Dep.  des  Landes),  is  an  earlier  church  than  the 
others,  having  been  begun  in  1840.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Durand, 
without  the  help  of  his  present  colleague.  Here  we  have  a  nave  of 
four  bays,  an  engaged  western  tower,  occupying  the  space  of  a  fifth 
bay,  while  the  aisles  run  on  to  the  western  limit  of  the  tower.  There 
is  a  crossing,  equalling  in  size  two  bays  of  the  nave  and  forming  a 
square,  with  transepts  so  shallow  that  their  north  and  south  walls  range 
with  the  walls  of  the  aisles.    The  choir  has  two  bays  and  a  three* 
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tided  apse»  and  there  are  apsidal  aul2a  to  the  chanoel,  opeoing  (as  ia 
the  laat  example)  only  from  the  choir,  while  pseado-apies  in  the  eattem 
wall  of  each  transept  project  internally  into  the  west  area  of  these 
chapels.  The  church  is  vaulted  throughout.  The  style  is  very  Eariy- 
Pointed,  which  has  scarody  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  Ro- 
Bianesque*  But  there  is  aUio  an  admixture  of  still  later  forms,  as  for 
example  in  the  very  exaggerated  set-offs  of  the  four-staged  buttresses 
at  the  angles  of  the  transepts.  The  windows  are  broad  lancets, 
which  in  the  west  fa9ade  have  shafted  jambs.  The  western  tower  is 
flanked  by  two  heavy  octagonal  turret^staircases  capped  pyramidally. 
Between  these  on  the  lowest  stage  is  a  large  doorway  under  a  pedi- 
mental  portaL  Above  the  gable  of  the  latter  is  a  small  and  rather 
insufficient  rose  window.  Above  this  again  is  a  low  open  arcade* 
which  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  oave  roof.  Above  this 
there  is  an  open  lofty  belfry-stage,  a  feature  generally  well  treated  in 
Rrench  architecture,  which  is  capped  by  a  broached  spire  with  square 
pyramids  at  each  angle.  There  is  an  excessive  horixontality  in  the 
treatment  of  the  west  fsfade.  In  particular  the  horizontal  string  from 
the  angle  of  the  lean-to  rools  of  the  aisles  to  the  tower  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  has  an  unsatisfactory  effect.  The  western  angles  of  the  aisles 
are  finished  with  low  open  pinnacles  rising  from  buttresses.  The  total 
length  of  thu  church  externally  is  about  60  metres,  and  its  breadth 
about  30  mitres.  The  spire  reaches  a  height  of  about  43  m^es* 
The  total  coat  has  been  130,000  francs. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  these  specimens  of  the  modem 
Pointed  sohool  of  France  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


OKBLY  ON  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITBCTUKB  IN  ITALY. 

Develofmeni  of  Ckriutum  Arekiiecture  in  Italy.  By  W.  SnBAariAir 
OxBLT,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  C(^ege,  Cambridge,  Late  Travelling 
Bachelor  erf  the  University.    London:  Longmans.     1800. 

Ma.  OkbziT  has  had  unusually  good  opportunities  of  studying  Italian 
architecture,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them.  Residing  for  three 
years  in  Italy  as  Travelling  Bachelor,  he  chose  lor  the  subject  c^  his 
investigation  the  Christian  styles  of  arohitectune  from  the  Basilican  to 
the  coming  in  of  the  Renaissance.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  reduced  to  a  sdentifio  form. 

Hie  author  teUs  us  that,  on  his  first  examination  of  the  Italian 
diufcfaes,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  systematie 
dassifieatian.  But  further  study  convinced  him  that  from  first  to  last 
a  regular  and  formal  development  may  be  traced  in  the  successive 
ehangea  of  style  :  and  tiie  results  of  such  classification  were  found  to 
answer  exactly  to  the  ehronological  sequence  of  the  buildings  which  he 
bad  claaaified.     He  calls  this  inquiry  into  the  stmiitural  development 
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of  chnrcbes  the  science  of  architectural  morphology ;  and  Ids  work  is 
an  attempt  to  recommend  this  new  science  to  architectural*8tudents. 

The  plan  of  the  essay  is  as  follows.  I^tarting  with  Dr.  Whewell's 
definition  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Gothic  architecture  is  this 
— '*  That  every  artifice  of  construction  must  be  displayed/*  Mr.  Okely 
caps  this  with  a  corollary  to  the  effect  that  the  essence  of  classical 
architecture  is — "  that  every  artifice  of  construction  must  be  concealed." 
The  vital  principle  in  architectural  growth  was  the  struggle  of  the  new 
principle  against  the  old.  llius  &e  first  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
entablature  in  order  to  display  the  arch,  which  was  the  real  construc- 
tional feature,  was  in  fact  the  insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  new,  or 
Gothic,  principle,  which  in  course  of  time  revolutionized  the  whole 
practice  of  architecture.  This  theory  is  perhaps  almost  too  ingenious 
to  be  true.  However,  the  attempt  to  apply  it  is  both  instructive  and 
amusing,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Okely's  pages  with- 
out  profit. 

llie  author  discusses  separately  the  arcades,  the  fa9ades,  and  the 
towers  of  Italian  architecture.  In  each  he  endeavours  to  show  the 
different  successive  phases  of  the  decorative  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion. He  argues  that  any  particular  "  phase  of  decoration  "  would 
naturally  grow  out  of  some  phase  immediately  preceding:  and  that 
each  change  was  originated  by  some  useful  necessity,  or  by  some  in- 
genious applicatiQU  or  combination  of  the  new  principle  of  decorative 
construction.  A  clever  selection  of  outline  drawings,  placed  side  by 
side  for  comparative  anatomical  study  (so  to  say),  illustrates  and  to 
some  extent  supports  these  positions.  Mr.  Okely  further  declares  that 
this  morphological  classification  answers  exactly  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  the  several  buildings  were  built.  This  strikes  us  as  being  the 
weakest  part  of  the  essay.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  sufiicient  array  of 
dates,  or  chronological  gprouping,  to  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  asser- 
tion for  himself.  It  is  more  necessary  to  Mr.  Okely's  theory  than  he 
is  inclined  to  admit  to  consider  the  architecture  of  Italy  as  an  inde- 
pendent organic  whole,  and  to  disregard  the  influence  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  to  ignore  the  great  political  disunion  of  Italy  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century — the  time  occupied  by  his  inquiry. 
In  particular  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Pointed  arch  was  introduced 
from  the  East  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  He  declares  in- 
deed, that  this  form  of  arch  is  found  among  Etruscan  ruins,  and  asserts 
that  the  three-aisled  Basilican  church  of  S.  Restituta,  Naples,  which 
dates  from  a.d.  660,  has  decided  Pointed  arches — ^the  earliest  example 
which  he  has  seen.  The  arcs  however,  which  determine  the  form  of 
these  arches  are,  he  admits,  "  of  very  slight  curvature  :'*  and  as  he 
can  find  no  second  example  till  he  comes  to  the  doubtful  case  of  S. 
Maria  della  Pieve,  in  Arezzo,  (which  we  call  doubtful,  because  the 
church  has  been  very  considerably  altered  at  different  times),  it  may 
be  thought  by  most  persons  that  his  theory  breaks  down  in  this  very 
important  particular. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Okely's  theory  of  exact  morphological  develop- 
ment is  also  chronologically  true,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has 
given  a  fictitious  scientific  aspect  to  it  by  suggesting  a  series  of  sym- 
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bolfl.  Aft,  Ab,  Ac,  &c.,  as  expresuve  of  Tarioiu  changes  of  form.  This 
affectation  seems  to  us  pedantfc  and  inconyenient ;  and  it  makes  the 
volume  before  us  far  less  valaable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  proposed  system  that  the  same  succession  of  symbols 
is  applied,  with  a  different  value  in  each  case,  to  the  arcades,  ^^ades, 
and  towers  of  churches. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Okely  seems  to  us  to 
take  far  too  little  account  of  the  ground«plans  of  churches.  Of  course 
ichnography  has  still  more  intimate  relation  to  ecclesiology  than  to 
pure  architecture ;  but  still  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  lat- 
ter. In  discussing  the  internal  arcade,  our  author  traces  the  change 
of  the  pier  from  a  cylindrical  plan  to  that  of  a  rectangle  ;  next  to  com- 
pound piers  as  affected  by,  and  in  turn  affecting  the  necessities  of  vault* 
ing.  The  classification  of  facades  is  less  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than 
that  of  arcades ;  for  the  difference  is  no  longer  constructional,  but 
merely  a  variety  of  decorative  expedients.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
as  to  towers. 

An  appendix  on  vsulting  seems  to  us,  though  unnecessarily  scientific 
in  form,  about  the  most  original  chapter  in  the  volume.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  Mr.  Okely  could  be  persuaded  to  publish  his  notes  and 
sketches  of  some  of  the  less  known  Italian  churches  which  he  has 
visited.  In  perusing  his  pag^  we  have  often  observed  the  names  of 
churches,  to  many  of  which  a  very  early  date  is  assigned,  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Italian  travellers  who  have  not  enjoyed  Mr. 
Okely's  opportunities  of  leisurely  study.  Such  for  example  are  some 
early  churches  in  Venice.  We  have  been  much  struck  by  some  of 
Uie  passing  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  treatise.  We  wonder 
diat  the  writer,  when  describing  the  efi^ect  produced  in  the  external 
use  of  short  columns  by  the  abundance  of  remains  of  such  columns 
from  previous  classical  buildings,  did  not  extend  his  observations  to  the 
use  of  such  columns  in  Rhenish  Romanesque,  and  in  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  not  to  mention  the  great  central  tower  of  S.  Albans. 
Speaking  of  the  want  of  towers  in  Italy,  as  compared  with  the  northern 
Gothic,  Mr.  Okely  observes  with  great  truth  that  *'  many  an  ordinary 
church  which  in  magnitude  would  rank  side  by  side,  and  even  exceed 
that  of  an  English  cathedral  in  everything,  except  perhaps  in  length, 
is  passed  by  with  little  concern,  as  it  lies  partly  hidden  by  the  lofty 
palaces  of  the  narrow  streets." 

On  the  {esthetic  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Italian 
Pointed,  Mr*  Okely  does  not  say  much.  Personally  he  belongs  to  the 
edectic  school,  and  seems  to  admire  all  styles  equally.  He  rebukes 
Mr.  Fergnsson  for  his  judgment  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua,  and  corrects  his 
assertion  as  to  the  famous  church  of  S.*Andrea,  Vercelli,  being  the 
earliest  Pointed  church  in  Italy,  Mr.  Okely  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Gothic  principle  has  never  yet  been  carried  out  to  perfection,  and  he 
asserts  that  the  vertical  element  has  been  more  thoroughly  developed 
in  the  later  Italian  interiors  than  anywhere  else.  He  augurs  a  new 
and  brilliant  future  for  English  Gbthic.  if  we  had  "  architects  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  mechanics  considered  mathematically."  We  will  ex- 
tract his  concluding  remarks  on  this  subject : — 
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"  There  is  no  fimit  to  the  Turiety  of  beantifitl  stylet  which  might  yet  arise 
if  the  Gothic  principle  were  fiiUy  carried  tmt  in  the  minutest  details.  We 
might  suggest  therefore*  that  in  designing  a  building,  the  yarious  require- 
ments of  the  structure  should  first  of  all  be  attended  to  exdusiyely  witn  re- 
ference to  its  practical  application.  These  should  be  strictly  carried  out 
without  any  deviations  arising  from  a  nrejudice  for  a  particular  rule  of  pro- 
portion, or  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  beauty  of  effect.  The  building  having 
thus  been  conceived  of  as  to  its  mechanical  construction,  it  will  then  remain 
to  display  this  construction  decoratively  with  mathematical  correctness ;  and 
the  result  will  be  more  or  less  perfect,  aoeordine  as  the  arehitect  has  correctly 
or  not  solved  the  mechanical  problem ;  the  beauty  of  the  structure  being 
greater,  the  deeper  his  perception  has  been  of  the  mechanical  construction, 
even  to  its  minutest  details.  Thus  the  problem  of  building  is  not  unlike  that 
which  the  sculptor  solves ;  for  he  has  to  carve  his  statue  m  accordance  with 
the  science  of  anatomy ;  and  he  does  this  most  perfectly  when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  displaying  even  in  the  smallest  particulars  the  mtomal  structure  of 
the  body.  Let  therefore,  the  arehiteets  of  the  present  day  look  less  behind 
them.  Let  them  simply  learn  from  the  past  those  principles  which  are  to  be 
followed  in  the  future.  Let  them  also  have  a  strictly  lioeral  education,  and 
above  all,  a  sound  knowledge  of  statics,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  out  correctly  and  fully  in  their  decorations  the  mechanical  construction 
of  their  designs.'' 

We  oonclade  with  expressing  a  hope  that  we  may  soon  welcome 
Mr.  Okely  again  as  a  fellow-laboarer  in  the  field  of  architectural 
criticism. 
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Mittelalterlicke  Kwutdenkmah  dei  OsterreiehUeheM  KaiaerBiaatet*  He- 
rausgegeben  yon  Da.  Gustav  Hbxdbr  und  Professor  RunoLPH  YOir 
EzTXLBBRQBa.    Zweitcr  Band.     Stuttgart;  1860. 

Wb  have  already  noticed  the  former  volume  of  this  beautiful  book.  It 
is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  political  changes,  the  principal 
monograph  of  the  present  volume,  that  of  San  Ambrogio  of  Milan,  is 
no  longer  an  art-monument  of  the  Austrian  empire*  But  nevertheless 
we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  this  excellent  description  of  that  most 
memorable  church.  The  account  of  it  is  written  by  professor  Von 
Eitelbergert  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn  by  the  ardbitect,  W.  Zim- 
mermann.  The  author  begins  with  a  biography  of  S.  Ambrose,  to 
which  he  adds  a  notice  of  the  musical  reform  associated  with  that 
saint's  name,  and  of  the  peculiar  Ambrosian  rite.  The  description  of 
the  actual  building  is  very  minute,  and  la  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
perspective  engraving  of  the  atrium  and  west  facade  of  the  church. 
The  capitals  and  the  cornice  of  the  atrium  are  also  engraved  separately ; 
and  the  ancient  Christian  epitaphs,  embedded  in  the  walls,  are  carefully 
copied.  A  careful  ground-plan  of  the  whole  church  with  ite  atrium, 
and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  whole,  occupy  another  plate.  The 
former  shows  the  adjacent  buUdings  on  the  south-east  aide  of  the  church. 
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and  the  latter  the  crypt  under  the  eastern  apse.  The  ambon  and  the 
baldachin  form  separate  plates.  The  altar  under  the  latter  is  shown  as 
▼ested  with  its  famous  pakt  d'oro.  Other  capitals,  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture, and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  are  engraved  in  woodcuts.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  great  lettem  of  the  choir,  a  work  of  Pointed  date  ;  and  the 
chapel  of  S.  Satyrus  is  described  in  an  appended  section. 

Dr.  Heider  contributes  the  next  paper,  in  which  he  describes  a  beau- 
tiful early  pastoral  staff,  which  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
fienedictine  nunnery  of  the  Nonnberge,  at  Salzburg.  The  Agnus  Dei 
occupies  the  head  of  this  staff,  which  is  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  subject  of  the  following  paper,  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Von 
Sacken,  and  illustrated  by  M.  J.  Lippert,  architect,  is  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Zwetl  in  Lower  Austria.  This  beautiful  church,  of  rather 
Late  Geometrical-Pointed  style,  has  a  most  curious  plan.  There  is  a 
heavy  western  narthez.  a  short  nave  of  four  unequal  bays  with  aisles, 
and  a  noUe  apsidal  choir  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels,  and  a 
fine  transept.  South  of  the  nave  there  is  a  perfect  cloister,  a  square 
of  uz  bays  on  each  side,  with  a  small  hexagonal  chapel  projecting  in- 
wards from  the  south  ambulatory,  and  a  square  chapter-house  in  the 
angle  between  the  cloister  and  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  vaulted  qnadripartitely  throughout,  without  triforia,  but  with 
flying  buttresses.  The  west  part  of  the  church  is  more  ancient,  of 
Romanesque  date.  The  detail  is  copiously  illustrated.  This  is  a 
church  unnoticed  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  Handbook. 

An  enamelled  reliquary,  figured  in  chromo-lithography ,  gives  occasion 
to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Heider  on  mediaeval  enamelling  generally.  This 
particular  chasse  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Veitsdom  at  Prague. 

Dr.  Heider  next  describes  the  Benedictine  Abbey  church  of  Trebitsch, 
in  Mahren,  from  the  drawings  of  the  architect  Kirschner.  This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  church,  of  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque 
and  Pointed.  There  is  a  broad  nave,  of  three  squares,  subdivided  into 
six  bays,  with  aisles,  triforia  and  clerestory.  At  the  west  end  there  is 
another  square  forming  a  vaulted  narthex.  very  low.  with  a  gallery 
above  it  open  to  the  church  on  the  level  of  the.  triforium.  The  choir 
of  two  bays,  and. a  three-sided  apsidal  sanctuary  are  on  the  level  of 
the  nave,  but  have  a  crypt  below  them.  The  choir  has  aisles,  which 
however  do  not  communicate  with  it.  On  the  north-west  side  is  a 
vaulted  porch.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  curious  or  more  in- 
structive church  than  this :  and  it  is  exceedingly  well  illustrated  by 
M.  Kirschner. 

The  next  paper  is  upon  a  beautiful  metal  processional  cross,  pre- 
served at  Oemona,  in  Frieul. 

After  this.  Professor  Von  Eitelberger  takes  as  his  subject  the  Duomo 
and  Baptistery  of  Cremona.  The  illustrations  are  by  M.  Zimmermann, 
and  comprise  a  plan  (showing  the  singular  aisled  transepts  of  that 
church),  perspectives  of  the  west  porch  and  transept-fa9ades,  and  a 
boat  of  details  and  sections.     The  baptistery  is  also  fuUy  illustrated. 

An  enamelled  Altaraufstatz  (retable)  from  Klostemeuburg,  a  work 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  next  contribution.     Dr.  Heider  describes 
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it  in  detail,  and  gives  coloured  drawings  of  two  of  its  groaps,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  and  the  Nativity.  The  subjects,  and  the 
hexameter  verses  which  accompany  them,  (though  the  latter  are  not 
always  intelligible),  will  be  useful  to  students  of  iconography. 

1.  AnnuDciatio  Yeaac. 

Huic  Sobolis  munus  promittit  trinus  et  unus. 

2.  Annunciatio  Domini. 

Bz  te  nascetur  quo  lapsus  homo  redimetor. 

3.  Annunciatio  Samson. 

Hostibus  in  molem  flenerabit  femina  prolem. 

4.  Nativitas  i  saac. 

Heredem  serum  laetat  Sara  plena  dierum. 

5.  Nativitai  Domini. 

Nascitur  absque  patre  Deus  infans  Virgins  matre. 

6.  Nativitas  Samson. 

Hie  piier  Hebreis  fit  parma,  ruina  Getbeit. 

7*  Cirenmcisio  Tiaac. 
Flet  circumcisus  Ysaac  tuus  6  Sara  risus. 

8.  Circumcisio  Chritti. 

Nostra  tulit  Christi  caro  vulnera  vulnere  tristi. 

9.  Cireumcitio  Samson. 

Mistiest  in  donis  is  notat  istum  jussio  legis  {sic). 

10.  Abraham,  Melehisedeck. 

Victor  Abram  reoum  decimavit  singula  rerum. 

11.  Tres  Magi  cum  donis. 
Mistica  dona  Deo  dant  reges  tres  tria  vero. 

12.  ReginaSaba. 

Vulnere  dignare  regina  fidem  Salemonis  {sic). 

13.  Ex  Egypto  Israelem  edudt  Dominus. 
Unda  mbens  munda  baptismi  mistiest  unda. 

14.  Baptismus  Christi. 

Fit  via  dilutis  Christi  baptisma  salutis. 

15.  Msre  super  boves  xii. 

Forma  fuit  sacri  maris  umbra  boumque  lavacri. 

16.  Moyses  it  in  Egyptum. 

It  (ut)  redimat  gentem  dux  sub  Pharaone  gementem. 

17-  Dies  Palmarum. 
Turba  Deo  plaudit  qui  ouos  vult  salvat  et  audit. 

18.  Agnus  Pascuis. 

Christi  mactandns  in  formam  clauditur  Agnus. 

19.  Rex  Melehisedeck. 

Vinum  cum  pane jmsul  sacer  intulit  are. 

20.  Cena  Domini. 

Bina  Cfaristus  sub  specie  manibus  fert  ecce  suis  se. 

21.  Mana  in  uma  aurea. 

Man  Dotat  obscura  clansum  te  Christe  figura. 

22.  Occisio  Abel. 

Vipereo  more  Cain  Abel  perimit  ore. 

23.  Judas  osculatur. 

Dominum  oscnlo  te  Christe  trsdit  traditor  iste.  {sic.) 

24.  Occisio  Abner. 

Alloquitur  blande  Joab  hunc  perimitor  nefande. 

25.  Oblatio  Ysaac. 

Viciimet  ut  caram  prolem  pater  aptat  ad  aram. 

26.  Passio  Domini. 

Vietima  mactatur  qua  nostra  ruina  levatur. 
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27.  BotniB  in  yeele. 

Yecte  cruds  lignum  botro  Chritti  lege  ngnum. 

28.  Eva  tuUt  de  fhictn. 

Innuit  hoc  factum  Christum  de  stipite  tractum. 

29.  Depoaitio  Christi. 

Hie  corpus  Duds  toUunt  ab  arbore  Grads. 

oO.  Depodtio  Regis  Jericho. 
Secundum  legem  deponit  vespere  regem. 

31.  Joseph  in  lacu. 

Hunc  intnie  lacum  feritas  facit  emula  fratrum. 

32.  Sepulcrum  Domini. 

Terre  vita  datur  cui  terra  polus  famulatur. 

33.  Jonas  in  Tcntre  ceti. 

Quern  capit  unda  freti  condudunt  viscera  ceti. 

34.  Percusdo  Egypti. 

Sanguine  plebt  postea  munit  neeat  angelus  hostes. 

35.  Destructio  Infemi. 

Jus  domuit  mortis  tua  Christe  potentia  fortis. 

36.  Samson  cum  leone. 

Vir  gerit  iste  tuam  leo  mortis  Christe  figuram. 

37.  Benedictiones  Jacob. 

Nos  redimeos  Agnus  ex  Juda  fit  leo  magnus. 

38.  Agnus  Pasealis. 

Vitam  dat  tento  triduo  pater  in  monumento* 

39.  Samson  fert  portas. 

Viribus  eztortas  fert  montis  ad  ardna  portas. 

40.  Translatio  Enoch. 

Hie  nece  dilata  venit  ad  loca  luce  beata. 

41.  Ascendo  Domini. 

Terrea  natnra  petit  lethera  non  moritunu 

42.  Helias  in  curru  ieneo. 

Digna  Deo  dignus  hunc  ad  loca  subvehis  ignis. 

43.  Area  Noe. 

Quo  fluit  omne  bonum  lege  Pneumatis  hac  ave  donum. 

44.  Adventus  Spiritus  Saneti. 
Omnigenis  Unguis  dedit  his  fari  Deus  ignis. 

45.  Mons  Sinay. 

Ignea  lex  digne  Moydm  succendit  igne. 

46.  De  Secundo  Adventu. 

Tempus  erit  luctus  dum  poscunt  horrea  fruetus. 

47*  Angeli  tubis  canunt. 
Nos  tuba  quando  ciet  tunc  quod  cinis  est  caro  fiet. 

48.  Mortui  resuigunt. 

Quam  manet  occulta  lanx  surgis  turba  sepulta. 

49.  Celestis  Jerusalem. 
Sanctis  summa  quies  6  pads  visio  fies. 

50.  Judidum  sedit. 

Pro  se  me  passum  videant  Judex  quibus  assum. 

61.  Infcrnus. 
Flamma  reos  punit  hie  quos  scelus  et  locus  unit 

Thia  curioiu  and  elaborate  series  of  types  and  antitjrpea  may  perhapa 
be  practically  useful  for  those  who  are  working  out  any  iconological 
system  for  atained  glass  or  decoration. 

To  eontinne  our  examination  of  this  Tolume.  M.  Bock  contributes 
a  paper  on  a  carved  bom,  and  in  connection  with  it  diacuaees  the  whole 
sabfeeC. 
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M.  Carl  Haas  is  the  next  writer,  and  his  subject  is  the  Romanesque 
Cathedral  of  Gurk,  in  Carinthia.  This  church  is  Basilican  in  plan, 
parallel-triapsidal,  with  a  transept  at  the  extreme  east  end,  from  which 
the  apse  opens^  There  are  western  towers  and  a  narthex-porch  be- 
tween them.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  five  bays ;  the  choir  and 
aisles,  which  are  raised  over  a  crypt,  are  of  eight  bays  besides  the 
apses.  The  great  west  door  in  the  narthex  is  an  astonishingly  fine 
example  of  the  richest  Romanesque.  Above  it  is  a  kind  of  vaulted 
gallery  projecting  into  the  nave.  The  choir  is  reached  by  stairs  in  the 
aisles,  its  west  front  appearing  like  a  precipice  to  the  nave. 

The  wells  of  Venice  afford  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by 
M.  Von  Eitelberger,  who  engraves  two  elaborate  examples. 

The  last  article  in  the  volume  is  a  description  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche 
at  Weiner  Neustadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  contributed  by  Dr.  Von  Sacken. 
This  is  an  Early-Pointed  choir,  with  a  curious  deflection  of  its  axis 
towards  the  south.  The  nave  is  Romanesque,  and  has  west  towers 
and  a  narthex  with  west  gallery  projecting  internally.  There  is  a 
fleche  between  the  nave  and  the  choir ;  and  the  transept,  which  is  of 
the  later  date,  is  singularly  narrow. 

We  can  warmly  recommend  this  work  to  all  students  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  art. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  STEETLEY  CHURCH. 

Illustrations  of  English  Architecture :  Steetley  Church,  Derbyshire,  Pho' 
tographically  Illustrated,  with  Plans  and  Sections.  By  Jambs  Com- 
TKNciN  and  Theophilus  Suith.     Worksop  :  Robert  White.  1860. 

This  is  an  excellent  description  of  a  little  known,  but  most  interesting, 
church,  and  we  are  truly  glad  to  see  photography  thus  made  useful  in 
preserving  the  form  of  a  fast  perishing  monument  of  antiquity. 

Steetley  church  is  a  ruin,  unro6fed  and  neglected.  It  was  formeriy 
a  parish  and  a  rectory,  but  now  even  its  existence  is  almost  unknown. 
It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  Derbyshire,  close  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Nottioghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  about  three  miles  from 
Worksop,  and  so  buried  in  an  evergreen  plantation  as  to  be  almost 
forgotten.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  small  Romanesque  church, 
its  supposed  date  being  about  1150.  The  building  is  66  feet  in  ex- 
treme length,  and  the  plan  comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  round-ended 
apsidal  sanctuary,  with  chancel  and  sanctuary  arches.  The  chancel 
and  apse  were  vaulted.  The  authors  compare  the  structure,  very 
felicitously,  with  the  well-known  churches  of  Dalmeny,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  Kilpeck,  in  Herefordshire.  The  south-west  door  is  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a  recessed  and  elaborately  moulded  and 
carved  Norman  doorway.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  arches  are  also 
very  fine.  Among  the  medallions  are  groups  of  S.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve.    The  building  was  entirely  Romanesque 
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with  the  exception  of  a  Middle-Pointed  window  in  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  almost  all  the  tracery  of  which  has  perished. 

It  seems  that  this  church  was  desecrated  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Valor  EcclewuticuB  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  photographs — twenty-one  in  number — are  of  extreme  beauty, 
▼ery  soft  and  distinct,  and  giving  every  detail.  Three  are  photographs 
of  the  south-west  door  of  the  chancel- arch  (from  the  west  side  and 
from  the  east)  with  enlarged  views  .of  the  fretted  shafts  and  of  the 
carved  capitals,  besides  the  windows,  string-courses,  &c.  There  is 
extraordinary  power  in  some  of  these  carvings.  One  capital  in  par- 
ticular—of the  cushion  shape  with  two  birds  pecking  at  each  other — 
may  be  compared  with  Venetian  art. 

Besides  these  photographic  illustrations,  the  book  before  us  contains 
etched  perspectives  of  the  exterior,  and  lithographed  plans  and  sections. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  tbia  building,  though  roofless  for  cen- 
turies, retains  considerable  traces  of  decorative  colour.  And  this  poly- 
chrome is  particularly  well  treated,  and  entirely  without  vulgarity. 
Coloured  specimens  of  it  are  given.  The  capitals  seem  to  have  been 
coloured  red  as  a  background,  all  the  carving  being  left  plain.  The 
chancel  ribs  have  traces  of  red  and  blue. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  authors  for  this  complete  monograph. 
The  ruin,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  authors  complain  of  wanton 
destruction  of  late  years.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  noble  owner, 
to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated  by  permission,  will  prevent  any  further 
injury  to  so  unique  and  valuable  a  relic  of  ancient  art. 


HARRIS  ON  VICTORIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Few  Word»  to  show  that  a  National  Architecture,  adapted  to  the  Wants 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  attainable.  By  Thomas  Haebis, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.S.L.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.     1860. 

This  is  a  well-intentioned  pamphlet,  but  rather  cumbrous  in  style. 
The  author  scarcely  pretends  to  be  original;  but  he  reproduces 
forcibly  enough  most  of  the  current  arguments  in  favour  of  an  univer- 
sal style,  which  shall  **  realise  the  ideal  of  our  own  time," — "  an  in- 
digenous style  of  our  own,  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  good  of  every 
sge,  and  springing  out  of  ourselves," — **  an  honest  independent  simple 
expression  of  the  true  Ooo-fearing  English  character."  There  is 
some  cant  in  this  form  of  expression ;  but  Mr.  Harris  merely  means 
what  nearly  all  architecturalists  have  learned  to  desire,  viz.,  a  charac- 
teristic developement  of  the  national  Pointed,  so  as  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  to  assimilate  all  the  new  processes  and  materials 
which  are  now  available. 
We  should^  have  been  more  pleased  with  the  pamphlet  had  it  donie 
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more  justice  to  the  progpress  already  made  among  us,  iu  the  direction 
of  a  healthy  architectural  growth.  To  read  its  pages  one  would  sup- 
|K)ee  that  Mr.  Harris  was  enunciating  for  the  first  time  some  startling 
propositions ;  whereas  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  novel  in  his  argu- 
ments. But  this  is  not  an  unusual  fault  with  the  writings  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  professional  pursuit  of  architecture.  Too  many  of  them 
write  with  an  advertising  purpose,  and  fail  to  recognise  the  full  merits 
of  their  professional  rivals.  Mr.  Harris  appends  to  his  pamphlet  a 
note,  which  calls  his  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
*'  many  of  these  ideas  have  been  put  into  practical  execution  by  the  au- 
thor.*' We  have  not  ourselves  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  any  actual 
results  of  this  gentleman's  professional  skill. 

The  great  obstacle  to  progress,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harris,  is  to 
be  found  in  "  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
client."  From  this  we  quite  dissent.  We  are  delighted  to  hear  that 
there  is  more  check  than  we  knew  of  to  the  absurd  attempts  at  origi- 
nality, which  so  many  second-rate  artists  aflFect.  It  is  certainly  better 
for  the  majority  of  architects  to  be  content  with  unambitioas  designing, 
within  the  limits  of  some  recognised  style.  For  real  architectural 
progress  some  special  qualifications  are  necessary.  Mr.  Harris  is  but 
repeating  truisms  when  he  argues  that  every  material  ought  to  have  a 
distinct  treatment  proper  to  itself ;  that  all  ornamentation  should  be 
in  like  manner  suited  to  the  material  employed ;  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  every  building  should  be  displayed.  It  is  easy  to  lay  down 
these  rules  now-a-days,  when  all  these  principles  have  been  exemplified 
in  the  practice  of  our  most  successful  architects ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  teach  how  to  carry  them  out  without  those  gifts  of  invention 
and  good  taste  which  distinguish  the  real  artist.  This  is  where  Mr. 
Harris  fails.  He  gives  us  many  of  the  results  of  the  best  modem 
experience ;  and  his  pamphlet  may  be  useful  in  many  quarters.  But 
we  are  no  nearer  a  close  view — so  to  say — of  Victorian  architecture 
when  we  have  finished  his  pages  than  we  were  before. 

We  will  quote  the  author's  paragraph  about  the  application  of  his 
rules  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 
matter.  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  re- 
marks, except  what  is  also  questionable  :  such  as  the  observations  on 
stained  glass,  and  on  the  introduction  of  sculpture  in  its  highest  form, 
that  of  the  human  figure : 

*'  In  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  general  effect  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  gub- 
Umity  and  elevation  ofmiruL  Vertical  lines  must,  therefore,  predominate,  and 
the  composition  show  great  simplicity  and  decision.  The  main  features, 
namely,  the  windows,  being  the  ehief  vehicle  of  ornamentation,  should  be  large 
and  impressive,  with  Pointed  arches  and  every  variety  of  tracery  introduc^^. 
The  portals  should  be  very  carefhlly  studied,  the  doorway  itself  not  too  Isrge 
to  destroy  the  imposing  effect  of  the  interior,  but  externally  rendered  com- 
manding, attractive,  and  inriting  to  enter ;  widi  statues  and  other  associative 
works  in  connection,  always  elevated  somewhat  above  the  ground- level,  and 
approached  by  wide  steps.  The  spire,  a  very  characteristic,  distinctive,  and 
associative  feature,  should  show  much  grace  and  elegance  in  proportion. 
The  plan  should  be  that  best  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  large  num- 
bers, with  eonvenienoe  for  seeing  and  hearing  by  all|  and  the  pulpit  so  placed 
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ti  to  farther  theie  ends.  The  interior  should  be  weU  and  evenly  lighted  ;  the 
roofr  high-pitched  and  open.  The  same  amount  of  ornamentation  and 
richness  should  perrade  the  whole.  Artificial  materials  should  be  avoided, 
for  the  most  part,  and,  in  preference  to  plastered  walls  internally,  where 
■tone  cannot  be  employed,  white  brick  facing,  carefully  executed,  is  prefer- 
able. The  tiles  on  the  floor,  when  nsed,  should  be  kept  subservient  and 
qoiet,  bright  colours  being  avoided,  or  very  sparingly  introduced.  Stained 
gisn  of  every  variety  of  design  and  colour,  in  geometnc  patterns,  with  symbols 
lad  eonventional  foliage  harmoniously  combined,  without  shading  or  effect 
of  rdief,  will  enhance  the  eeneral  effect,  if  kept  in  due  subservience.  In 
each  case  the  pattern  should  be  completed  in  each  compartment  without  ab- 
ruptness. Figures  or  representations  of  living  objects  are  objectionable  on 
the  principles  of  science,  glass  being  a  transparent  medium.  In  all  the  oma- 
mentation  nothing  grotesque,  mean,  or  insignificant,  should  be  permitted, 
but  all  show  extreme  beauty,  grace,  and  purity.  In  the  interior,  representa- 
tions of  human  form  sparingly  introduced,  if  at  all,  but  in  no  case  any  repre- 
leatation  of  Deity.  The  effect  to  be  produced  is  a  repose  inspiring  venera- 
tion and  exalting  the  mind.'' — Pp.  13,  H. 


HEXHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

[In  oompliance  with  our  constant  rule  of  affording  ample  opportunities 
for  explanation  to  any  one  v^ho  may  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
statement  made  in  our  pages,  we  have  pleasure  in  admitting  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Dobeon :  from  which  however  we  have  ventured 
to  omit  a  paragraph  in  which  he  assumes  to  know  the  name  of  the 
vriter  of  the  article  in  our  last  number  of  which  he  complains.  We 
also  allow  our  former  correspondent  to  make  a  reply  to  Mr.  Dobson's 
strictures.  We  need  scarcely  say  perhaps  that  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Dobson  makes  good  his  case  against  the  criticisms  of  our  valued 
correspondent. — ^En.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EcclesiologUt. 

Sib, — In  your  number  for  December  you  have  an  article  headed 
"  RenovationB  and  Spoliations  in  Hexham  Abbey  Church,"  and  having 
been  employed  by  W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  rebuild  the  east 
end  of  the  Abbey  Church,  allow  me  briefly  to  correct  one  or  two  errors 
which  your  correspondent  baa  committed.  Before  proceeding  further 
1  nay  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  churchwardens  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  experieiyed  metropolitan  architects 
for  the  interior  restorations,  and  that  therefore  I  am  only  responsible 
for  the  restorations  of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  not  called  upon 
to  notice  the  observations  referring  to  the  interior  generally. 

The  east  end  of  the  church,  with  the  first  bay  of  the  aisles,  I  must 
inform  your  readers,  have  been  entirely,  and  not  partially,  rebuilt ;  and 
had  your  correspondent  been  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tcetare  he  woold  have  obeerved  that  the  aisles  are  of  the  transitiim  period. 
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with  a  square  abacus  to  the  capitals,  whilst  the  nave,  which  is  of  a 
later  date,  has  circular  abacus  capitals.  Your  correspondent  then  pro- 
ceeds :  "  So,  likewise,  the  bold  wall  piers  of  the  easternmost  bays  have 
banded  columns  and  square  abacus  capitals,  whereas  the  corresponding 
piers,  which  are  original,  have  the  plain  elliptical  shafts  of  the  rest  of 
the  choir."  The  banded  columns,  which  are  here  spoken  of,  have  been 
restored  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  originally ;  and  as  to  elliptical 
columns,  there  are  none  whatever  in  the  choir.  Fault  is  also  found 
with  the  trefoil  arches  under  the  eastern  lancets,  as  not  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  edifice,  and  that  the  idea  of  their  intro- 
duction had  been  derived  from  the  arcade  with  panel  tracery  in  the 
south  transept  aisle.  Now  there  is  no  panel  tracery  at  all  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  transept,  and  had  the  writer  been  an  artist,  or  had  he  even 
spent  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  travelling,  he  would  have  found 
numerous  examples,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  at  Dunkeld,  where  a 
similar  arcade  is  introduced  and  admired  for  its  perfect  harmony  with 
the  nave  of  the  choir  of  the  same  date. 

The  east  end  of  Hexham  Abbey  Church  being  now  completed,  permit 
me  to  inform  such  of  your  readers  as  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  that 
I  am  engaged  by  Mr.  Beaumont  in  making  drawings  for  the  restoration 
of  the  transept  and  the  completion  of  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the 
choir ;  when  these  are  finished  I  intend  publishing  a  set  of  drawings 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  architecture  of  this  interesting  edifice 
and  its  restorations,  and  I  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  numerous  other  inaccuracies  that  have  been  circulated  from  time  to 
time  by  various  anonymous  writers  in  metropolitan  and  local  periodicals. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Newcastle-on*Tyne,  Dec.  19, 1860.  John  Dobson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist. 

Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  courtesy  in  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  any  comments  or  reply  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Dobson 
has  addressed  to  you  under  date  the  19th  of  December,  1860. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to  notice  his  suggestion  that  *'  had  your  cor- 
respondent been  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  architecture  he 
would  have  observed  that  the  aisles  are  of  the  Transition  period,  with  a 
square  abacus  to  the  capitals,  while  the  nave,  which  is  of  a  later  date, 
has  circular  abacus  capitals."  Hexham  Abbey  Church  has  not  had  any 
nave  since  the  year  1^96.  I  presume  choir  is  meant;  and  I  have  only 
to  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  sufficed 
to  enable  me  to  observe  on  my  occasional  visits  to  Hexham  church 
during  many  years  past  exactly  what  Mr.  Dobson  describes ;  but  what 
it  has  to  do  with  the  charge  of  incongruity  in  the  new  work  at  the  east 
end  I  cannot  see.  I  wish  my  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
— a  loving  study  during  many  years — was  as  great  as  my  regard  for  it 
and  rendered  me  better  worthy  the  reputation  given  to  me  in  'this  re- 
spect by  other  friends. 

The  article  in  the  Ecdeaiologist  suggests  that  the  idea  of  the  new 
trefoil  arches  seemed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  arcade  with  panel 
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tXBcerj  Id  the  south  transept  aisle ;  but  Mr.  Dobson  says  there  is  no 
ptoel  tracery  at  all  in  that  portion  of  the  transept.  North  should,  I 
believe,  be  read  for  south,  to  make  the  statement  in  the  artide  correct ; 
bat  the  existence*  or  non-existence,  of  trefoil  arches  and  panel  tracery 
in  another  part  of  the  edifice  is  really  quite  beside  the  question  raised 
hf  the  critics  who  say  that  the  new  arcade  is  not  in  keeping  with  any- 
thing in  the  rest  of  the  choir. 

I  do  not  know  why,  (except  for  his  love  of  travel)  Mr.  Dobsoa 
•hottld  have  gone  to  the  distant  Highland  incongruities  of  Dunkeld  for 
an  example  of  the  combination  of  features  of  later  development  with 
architecture  in  the  styles  which,  in  England,  we  should  call  Transition 
sod  First-Pointed.  At  Dunkeld,  where  the  arches  of  the  triforium  are, 
although  round-headed,  divided  by  mullions  inclosing  trefoils,  a  similar 
arcade  might  be  in  harmony ;  but  Scottish  ecclesiastical  architecture  is 
full  of  peculiarities  which  Mr.  Dobson,  I  am  sure,  would  not  think  of 
imitating  in  such  a  choir  as  that  of  Hexham — a  very  model  of  First- 
Pointed  work. 

Whether  the  piers  in  the  choir  have  round  or  elliptical  shafts  is  wholly 
immaterial.  I  believe  the  statement  in  the  article  is  correct ;  but  the 
fmamem  of  the  complaint  made  in  your  pages  and  those  of  the  Builder 
and  the  CrUic  against  the  new  work  at  the  east  end»  is  wholly  un** 
affected  by  the  form  of  the  piers  and  their  capitals,  the  complaint  being 
that  it  is  an  eclectic  composition  unlike  and  of  later  period  than  any- 
tiling  in  the  church. 

I  rejoice  that  *'  the  reatoration  of  the  transept  and  the  completion  of 
the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  choir"  are  at  length  in  contemplation. 
The  committee  of  Hexham  Restorers  boasted,  I  thought,  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  choir,  and  Mr.  Dobson  in  his  letter  desires  that  he  may 
not  be  thought  responsible  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  interior 
generally ;  but  I  hope  we  are  to  understand  from  his  present  intima« 
tion,  that  Mr.  Beaumont  will  repair  such  part  of  the  mischief  perpe- 
tnted  by  the  committee  as  may  not  be  wholly  irreparable. 

1  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Thx  Writui  of  thb  Articlb* 

P.S. — I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  your  readers  that  they  will  find 
lome  very  interesting  particulars  descriptive  of  the  historical  glories  of 
Hexham  Abbey  Church  and  of  its  disgraceful  state  in  1847,  in  an  article 
intitled,  "  An  Ecclesiological  Pilgrimage  to  Hexham  and  Lindisfame," 
appeared  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Ecclesiolagisi  (New  Series.  Vol.  V.) 
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MODERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ticclenohgiat. 

Dbab  Mb.  Eoxtob, — I  should  not  venture  to  trespasi  further  on 
the  attention  o(f  yoi*  readers,  fasd  not  "A.  H."  rather  misquoted  than 
quoted  tne  in  regard  to  arch-onoukfings.  I  did  not  speak  of  nouldiDgs 
in  a  general  way,  as  qndled,  but  of  the  **  deep  cuttings  "  to  wtrieh  he 
had  before  alluded. 

We  mast  be  careful,  m  ^decorating  oar  arch,  to  diaftingnisfa  between 
a  timber  «rch  and  a  stone  one.    These  deep  and  repeated  mouldings 
along  the  cnr^  exactly  express  the  fibrous  nature  of  wood  ;  but  a  stone 
apch  is  essentially  different.     It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  voussotrs, 
and  should  in  its  decoration  acknowledge  tiie  fact.     If  every  voussoir 
is  of  a  different  colour  to  its  neighbours,  it  may  perhaps  be  «iifd  to  puff 
its  eovstniction ;  bat  whea  it  is  loaded  with  mooldings  and  deep  hoDows 
akttig  its  curve,  it  undoubtedly  oonceals  it.     Mouldings,  however, 
whidi  ^aK  enfficiently  simple  ndt  to  lead  tfaie  eye  away  from  the  joint* 
of  the  voussoirs,  (whidi  I  may  term  the  characteristic  of  the  arch,)  are 
m  DO  way  »pure  or  unsaitable  to  a  stone  arch.    Perhaps  "  A.  H.*' 
may  not  be  inclined  to  allow  the  use  of  timber  arches  at  all ;  but  in 
vaulting  and  other  kinds  of  roofing  they  do  exist,  in  "  our  own  insnlar 
Style,*'  and  so  we  mfost  considelr  their  decorsdon,  whether  we  choose  to 
admit  tbem  in  modem  woric  or  not.   And,  for  my  own  part,  I  certainly 
feel  that  tibere  are  drCum^tances  and  pkces  in  which  they  may  be 
employed. 
A.  H."  complains  that  I  accuse  him  of  advocating  copyism,  this 
eopyism  being  confined  to  «nir  own  insular  precedents ;  and  then  pro* 
oeeds  to  potom  the  oompliment,  and  accuses  me  of  advocating  the 
same,  only  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  with  the  apeeiad  field  of 
Italy  for  art  depredations.     Now,  b^ore  a  man  can  be  considered  able 
to  design  a  thing  for  himself,  it  is  evident  that  he  should  be  master  of 
his  sol^ecti  hat  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture  is  not  confined  to 
England.     It  has  features  rare  here  and  common  abroad ;  and  it  shows 
prindples  abroad  Whioh  are  not,  to  any  great  extent,  exhibited  here. 
Par  instance,  the  Italians,  under  their  warm  sky,  have  a  peculiar  deli* 
cacy  in  their  details,  which  rather  contrasts  with  the  eneigtetic  rough- 
ness of  the  North.     FVanoe,  again,  gives  us  many  lovely  features  which 
^e  seldom  see  in  England.    Now,  is  a  man  to  study  these,  and  learn 
nothing  from  them  ?     Is  he  to  look  upon  them  with  a  mere  archaeolo- 
gical view,  as  features  which,  not  being  common  in  old  English  work, 
he  is  to  study  only  to  avoid,  though  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Gtothic  art  ?     Or  is  he  to  study  in  all  countries  where  various  forms  of 
Gothic  flourished,  and  having  thus  laid  hold  of  the  broad  principles  of 
the  art,  which  enabled  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  requirement  and  every 
country  of  Western  Europe,  proceed  to  design  for  himself  whatever  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  ?  -  Undoubtedly  '*  A.  H."  may  have  seen 
failures  similar  to  the  "  cross-breeds*'  he  spedu  of ;  but  we  must  not 
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on  thtt  Bcconnt  forulce  our  principle.  It  ia  one  of  Mr.  Rnikin'i 
maximB, — and.  I  bcbna,  a  tnie  ooe, — that  "  we  mtiBt  not  lower  onr 
um,  that  we  may  more  lurely  eajoj  th«  Gomplacemtjr  of  lucceu ;" 
uid,  to  limit  our  itudf  ind  practice  to  English  art,  would  atsuredly  be 
lowering  our  aim.  (I  wy  study  here ;  for  it  is  no  me  atudying  a  thing 
merely  to  ttvoid  it.) 

Aa  "A.  H."  lo*es  colour,  he  will  undoubtedly  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  very  delic«t«  nutter  to  deal  with  )  and  the  Ulurea  he  spealca  of 
■re  instancea  of  it.  But  there  ia  one  point  he  ahould  not  overlook 
when  he  is  struck  with  the  brightness  of  c<donr  in  a  new  building,  viz,, 
that  it  will  tone  downwitb  age  :  so  long  as  the  colours  harmoniae,  and 
contrasts  are  good,  only  too  brilliant,  time  will  effect  a  core,  though  of 
eonrae  time  will  do  nothing  to  amend  bad  arrangements.  I  mention 
this,  for  I  know  that  it  is  very  often  overlooked  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
essential  point  to  be  considered,  when  any  judgment  is  passed  on  new 
woHc. 

I  am,  youra,  &c., 

W.  M.  F. 


BRISBANB  CATHEDRAU 

Wa  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  plan,  elec- 
tion, and  section  of  the  cathedral  which  Mr.  Burgea  haa  designed  for 
the  city  of  Brisbane,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  ia  both  the  capital 
of  the  new  colony  of  Queeniland,  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and 
the  see  of  ita  Biahop.  These  designs  are  so  self-explanatory,  that  we 
hardly  feel  ooraelves  called  upon  to  detain  our  readera  with  any  de- 
scription of  their  architectural  features  ;  nevertheless  we  muat  point 
oat  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Bnrgcs  has  met  the  case  of  a  new  English 
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eaihednl  in  a  aemUtropical  climate  such  as  Queensland  is.  standing 
•a  it  does  to  the  north  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chnrch,  it  will  at 
once  be  remarked,  is  semi-s|)eluncar  in  its  character,  while  the  architect 
hu  carried  it  out  in  that  solid  and  massire  early  French  which  is  his 
style  of  predilection. 

The  coved  roof  deserves  particular  attention.  Bat  the  master-stroke 
of  the  interior,  is  the  bold  and  original  combination  of  clerestory  and 
triforium,  and  the  distribution  of  the  window  bays  in  the  apse,  which 
are  so  deep  as  almost  to  give  the  eflPect  of  a  procession  path.  Indeed 
the  draughtsman  of  an  engpraving  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
which  appeared  not  long  since  in  one  of  the  building  journals,  seems 
to  have  belieyed  that  this  feature  really  existed  in  the  church.  It  is  at 
first  sight  obvious  that  this  building  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  in- 
t^ty  without  a  sufficient  outlay.  But  it  is  a  design  which  can  in 
various  vrays  be  executed  in  part ;  and  as  Brisbane,  though  now  we 
nippose  little  more  than  a  village  of  shanties,  will,  if  it  follows  the 
example  of  other  Australian  capitals,  soon  become  a  populous  city,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  no  ill-judged  economy  may  lead  to  the  sub- 
•titntion  of  some  cheap  and  inferior  design*  capable  indeed  of  being 
nm  up  cheap,  but  unworthy  in  the  long-run  to  be  the  cathedral  of  a 
rich  city  and  an  important  diocese.  We  have  had  enough  at  Colombo 
sod  Adelaide  of  the  substitution  of  second-best  for  satisfactory  ca- 
tbedral  churches,  ^otjto  desire  the  repetition  of  the  unfortunate 
experiment. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  cathedral  are  (taken  within  the 
walla),  length,  170  ft.  8  in. ;  distance  between  centres  of  nave  columns, 
31  ft.  4  in. ;  distsnce  between  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  aisles, 
02  ft.  4  in.,  of  which  each  aisle  counts  for  1 6  ft.  4  in.  The  height  of  the 
aisles  to  the  underside  of  the  vaulting  is  20  ft.  8  in.,  from  the  floor  to 
the  wall  plate  of  the  nave  4%  ft.,  to  the  ridge  piers  68  ft.  0  in.,  and  to 
the  underside  of  the  coved  boarding  58  ft.,  while  the  altitude  of  the 
Bsddle-back  steeple  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  1 W  feet.  It  is  of  course 
qaite  possible  to  substitute  a  spire  for  the  saddle-back.  The  walls  are 
4  feet  thick  on  account  of  the  hot  climate.  The  aisles  are  vaulted,  and 
the  coved  roof  of  the  nave  is  not  only  an  aesthetic  advantage,  but  pos- 
•eases  the  practical  utility  of  enclosing  a  volume  of  air  and  thus  mi- 
tigating the  heat,  while  the  triforial  passage  which  gives  access  to  all 
the  windows  permits  of  mats  or  curtains  being  hung  up  at  need,  while 
the  lights  themselves  are  small.  Ourgoyles  have  been  adopted  to 
csrry  off  the  water,  as  less  liable  than  pipes  to  get  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Surges  proposes,  in  imitation  of  N6tre  Dame  at  Paris,  that  here* 
after  statues  of  our  greatest  kings  and  queens  should  decorate  the  west 
end  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  connection  of  Queensland  and  England. 
Inside  the  screen  work  is  to  be  open  grills,  allowing  sight  and  sound; 
and  by  a  quaint  but  piqaant  symbolism  the  pulpit  is  to  stand  on  dogs, 
vhom  it  will  be  recollected  that  Durandus  brings  forward  as  typical  of 
p>od{preacher8. 
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PROGRESS  IN  OXFORD. 

It  18  more  IImudi  two  years  ago  sinee  we  noticed  the  progress  of  Tarious 
remarkable  works  in  Oxford.  Since  that  time  the  chapel  of  Exeter 
College  has  been  finished,  and  the  new  Museum,  if  not  quite  completed, 
has  been  brought  into  use,  and  only  waits  for  a  few  decorative  additions. 

Of  Mr.  Butterfield's  dignified  chapel  for  Baliol  College  we  have 
already  spoken  at  length.  The  work  rather  grows  vpon  one  by  longer 
acquaintance,  and  its  merits  are  not  edipi^ed  by  the  completion  of  its 
more  showy  neighbour  over  the  way.  This  is  due  to  the  virility  and 
powerful  originality  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  design ;  for  we  are  not  bUnded' 
to  the  minor  faults  upon  which  we  commented  in  our  former  notice. 
We  still  remark  a  certain  crodeness  of  effiect ;  sometimes  even  a  studied 
neglect  of  beauty.  The  feeling,  and  even  the  detail,  is  sometimes  (as 
it  seems  to  us)  inconsistent  with  Gothic  purity ;  and  the  colouring  of 
the  sanctuary  roof  is  t»  our  ejres  very  inharmonious.  But  the  general 
conception  of  the  chapel  is  grand,  and  most  thoughtfully  carried  oat. 
In  distribution,  and  in  making  the  -construction  correspond  with  the 
ritual,  Mr.  Butterfield  is  unrivalled ;  and  the  outMne,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  alternate  courses  of  colour,  are  exceedingly  good.  From 
no  part  is  this  seen  to.  better  advantage  than  from  the  approadi  to 
Trinity  College,  upon  which  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  Baliol  abuts. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  space  for  a  larger  chapel  was 
not  procurable.  We  believe  Uiat  it  was  quite  impossible  to  find  a 
larger  area.  But  the  eonsequence  of  having  insufilcient  space  for  the 
present  size  of  the  college  is  that  the  chapel  is  provided  ab  inkio  with 
three  rows  of  stalls  on  each  side,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proper 
effect  of  a  college  chapel.  The  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  since  our  former  notice.  This  is  by  Wailes,  and  is  a»  average 
specimen  of  the  design  and  tinctures  of  that  artist. 

Exeter  College  chapel  is  a  very  successful  specimen  of  Mr.  Scott*t 
more  ornate  style.  It  is  scarcely  a  merit  that  it  strikes  every  observer 
as  a  close  copy  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  Of  course  the  mo^i^is  adapted 
and  altered  to  a  more  indigenous  form  of  Pointed ;  but  there  seems  a 
certain  want  of  originality  in  the  conception.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  between  this  fine  work  and  Baliol  chapel. 
The  greater  height  and  airiness  and  richer  architectural  ornament  of 
Mr.  Scott's  design  are  good  points  of  comparison  with  the  severe  dig- 
nity of  Mr.  Butterfield's  chapeL 

The  apse  of  Exeter  chapel  is  indeed  a  very  lovely  ariShitectural  com« 
position.  But  we  confess  that  we  regret  the  absence  of  colour,  whether 
constructional  or  decorative.  The  result  is  a  certain  coldness,  which 
is  not  relieved  internally  by  the  stained  glass  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  whose  characteristic  merits  are  scarcely  exemplified,  we  think,  in 
this  example.  Again,  coloured  marbles  are  used  far  too  sparingly. 
The  ornament  is  purely  architectural — as  indeed  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  Mr.  Scott's  designs.    But,  bold  and  spirited  as  much  of  the 
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ring  undoabtedljr  is^  the  foliage,  both  extermdly  and  interoaUsr, 
Btrack  U8  aa  being  exaggerated  in  size  Kid  ^wmtity.     Perhaps  too  the 
amament  is  rather  uneqaaSly  applied.    The  arcade,  for  iastance.  raand 
the  apae  externally  it  aomewhalt  atean,  when  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  binldiBg.     The  aotfth-west  poirtai  it,  hoiwever,  a  composition 
which  ia  worthy  of  all  praite.     It  is  exOretaely  rich  in  ttructaral  oma- 
mokt ;  and  in  its  tympanum  we  were  deKghted  to  see  a  atriking  bas- 
vdief  (exeoated  by  Mr.  Philip)  lepreseotiug  oor  Lobd's  Chaige  to  & 
Peter.     We  do  not  indeed  think  that  this  scalptore  is  fanltiiess  in  itselL 
The  eompositioB  is  mther  ifeebte,  and  the  figures  soaroely  group  well, 
ooaaidered  aa  avcfaitecturail  sculpture^  and  acareely  fill  the  tympanum 
aaffieiently.     Bat  the  fact  of  the  introdnotioa  of  bas-relief  is  mast  ea- 
coaraging.     Inside  the  effe<ft  of  eif<erorowding  is  even  more  oonapioaona 
than  in  fisAiol  chapeU    Of  course  there  was  the  same  difficaky  as  to 
space ;  but  the  result  is,  that  with  the  present  nmnbers  of  the  college* 
there  are  ^obliged  to  be  four  r^yws  of  seats  cm  each  side,  crowding  np 
eten  into  the  saaotuaiy.    The  inropter  theory  of  a  college  chapel  is  a 
ehoir  with  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  rows  of  stalls  on  each  side,  aod 
at  wide  a  apace  as  posaibk  between.    Of  ooiirte,  when  more  students 
are  ta  be  aceommodated  than  were  provided  for  originally,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introdnoe  more  seats ;  and  these  added  seals  are,  in  die  old 
eolkge  chapels,  mere  temporsry  expedients, — ^showing  by  their  msice 
and  ofifixedneas  that  they  are  intraders.    We  confess  that  we  Uke  this 
■nioh  bettar  than  to  see  a  new  chapel  crowded  with  fixed  seats  like  this 
of  Exeter.     We  doaht  indeed  whether  it  would  not  >have  been  better 
fee  postpone  building  till  mere  ground  might  have  been  obtained.     Or 
ar  leaift  aaigkt  not  it  have  been  contrived  that  the  chapel  ahould  be 
raised  on  a  higher  larel,  so  as  (for  example)  to  have  extended  itself 
oaer  some  other  ranges  of  buiidings  ?     The  wood- work  fittings,  more^ 
over,  aecmed  to  ns  generally  wanting  <in  dignity.     And  the  ritual  ar* 
rangemeata  of  tibe  sanctuary  do  not  correspond  with  the  ardhiteotnral 
grandeur  of  tlie  apse.    The  altar  in  particular  is  mean,  and  has  no 
oandlestioks.     Another  innovation  on  the  old  type  of  college  chapels 
ia  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  reoeased  pew  for  the  rector's  faimly  on  the 
north  aide  ef  the  sanctuary.    It  is  treated  somewhat  like  a  low  chantry, 
and  baa  its  otity  ewtrance  from  outside,     k  is  not  very  satisfactory* 
Phyvfsicm  is  made  for  the  ^college  servants  in  the  somewhat  cramped 
antechapri.    This  again  is  no  improvenkeat,  in  our  opinion.    What 
they  want,  and  what  lAve  Mctor's  luntly  also  want,  is  parochial  worship^ 
The  services  e€  the  ooUege  chapel  are  suitable  only  for  the  special  use 
of  Che  members  of  the  •college.     Theaicreen  is  very  beautifully  treated ; 
ef  alone  witli  metal  cresting.     The  organ,  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
anteehapel,  is  meet  elaborate  in  its  case.     Above  it  the  wert  wall  has  a 
lar^  arcade  of  four  nnder  a  circular  window.     We  have  criticized 
this  noUa  work  very  freely ;  but  nothing  that  we  have  said  is  meant 
to  abate  our  great  admiration  of  die  chapel  as  a  whole.    To  decide 
between  the  rival  efxcellenoea  ef  Exeter  and  fialiol  chapels  is  an  impos- 
siUe  taak.     They  ore  curalmsly  mnlike,  and  critics  will  take  their  sides 
aooetding  to  their  prcdilectiona.     For  our  own  part  we  shouM  slightly 
tha'bstaMie  in  fcwour  of  Mr.  Batte«field*a  greater  originality  and 
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independence  of  thought*     But  the  purist  lovers  of  traditional  Northern 
Pointed  will  giye  their  votes  for  Mr.  Scott. 

The  secular  additions  to  Exeter  College  by  Mr.  Scott  seem  to  us 
less  happy.  The  library  is  ingeniously  treated,  but  is  small,  and  heavy. 
And  the  rector*s  lodgings  have  the  faults  of  the  architect's  domestic 
buildings  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

We  approach  the  New  Museum  with  some  reluctance,  for  we  are 
unable  to  admire  it  so  much  as  we  were  disposed  to  do.  We  fear  that 
it  must  be  considered  a  failure,  and  a  most  costly  failure.  The  archi- 
tects, from  whose  designs  it  is  built,  have  evidently  done  their  best,  but 
they  have  no  consummate  mastery  of  the  difficult  new  style  which  they 
have  employed.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  a  building 
already  so  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  rectangular  in  plan, 
the  open  square  in  the  middle  being  roofed  with  glass.  A  range  of 
buildings  projecting  from  one  side  connects  the  square  with  a  labora- 
tory, designed  like  a  mediaeval  kitchen,  behind  which  is  a  house  for  the 
curator.  The  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  exterior  is,  that  it 
is  small  and  pinched,  in  spite  of  its'  really  large  scale  and  its  many  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  features.  The  facades  are  not  sufficiently- 
broken  up.  There  is  far  too  much  uniformity.  Even  the  principal 
entrance  is  not  so  treated  as  to  relieve  the  general  tameness  of  the  ex- 
terior ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  buttresses  or  projections  gives  a  pecu- 
liarly prim  and  starved  look  to  the  building.  The  roof  indeed  is  broken 
up  by  large  triangular  dormers :  a  good  feature  in  themselves,  but  so 
rudely  and  coarsely  treated  here  that  they  seem  incongruous  with  the 
highly  ornate  character  of  other  parts  of  the  building.  This  incon- 
gruity indeed  runs  through  the  whole  design,  outside  and  inside,  and 
is  a  great  drawback  from  the  general  success  of  the  whole.  The  idea 
of  making  the  laboratory  like  an  octagonal  mediaeval  kitchen  with  its 
high  roof  and  open  louvre-boards  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated 
is  very  felicitous.  The  proportions,  however,  are  small,  and  the  inter* 
mediate  buildings  connecting  the  octagon  with  the  main  building  are 
almost  mean.  GK>ing  inside,  the  quadrangle  is  found  to  be  surrounded 
on  all  four  sides  by  two  ranges  of  cloister,  one  above  the  other ;  while 
the  open  area  is  roofed  with  glass  and  iron,  there  being  four  iron  ar- 
cades of  arches  across  the  square,  not,  however^  equidistant  from  each 
other.  There  is  much  that  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  effective  in 
the  grouping  of  the  surrounding  cloistered  ranges.  These  are  roofed 
with  plain  brick  vaulting ;  but  the  arcades  are  of  stone,  boldly  treated, 
and  weU  designed ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  some  of  the  per- 
spectives of  Uiese  colonnades.  The  capitals,  which  are  meant  to  be 
instructive, — by  displa3ring  in  succession  the  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  are  all  scrupulously  copied  from  natural  examples — are 
certainly  admirably  carved.  But,  as  in  novels,  we  think  that  the  moral 
had  better  have  been  left  out,  and  that  mere  beauty  should  have  been 
the  main  object  of  the  artist  in  these  decorative  features.  The  con* 
trast  between  some  of  these  elaborate  carvings  and  the  plainness  of 
others  is  too  great  to  be  agreeable.  The  statues  of  eminent  philoso* 
phers  which  stand  in  the  spandrels  of  the  lower  arcade  of  the  doistor 
are  an  admirable  feature  of  the  museum*    Tliey  look,  however,  rather 
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oat  oi  place  firom  the  want  of  niche8»  or  eome  other  wTaDgement  which 
might  connect  them  more  closely  with  the  architecture  which  thej 
•dom. 

We  are  aonry  that  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Skidmore  on  the  iron 
roofing  of  the  central  area.  It  &■  not  that  there  is  not  great  beauty 
and  fitness  in  much  of  the  detail ;  but  we  consider  the  principle  of  the 
whole  to  be  erroneous.  After  all  this  is  merely  a  stone  vaulting- 
•jstem  in  iron.  The  shafts,  arches,  and  ribs  all  follow  the  type  of  a 
stone  construction.  The  effect  is  fairy-like,  we  admit ;  and  some  of  the 
perspectiTes  are  exceedingly  novel  and  striking.  But  the  doubt  recurs 
whether  after  all  this  is  a  proper  metallic  construction.  Might  not  this 
siea  hare  been  roofed  in  glass  and  iron  without  those  four  ranges  of 
srcades,  had  the  resources  of  the  material  been  properly  used  ?  Or  at 
sny  rate»  if  supports  were  necessary,  are  these  iron  semblances  of  stone 
ahsfts  the  rig^t  expedients  for  sustaining  the  structure  ?  We  do  not 
deny  that  here  we  have  a  noble  area,  well  roofed  and  well  lighted ;  but 
are  these  advantages  obtained  in  the  best  way,  and  at  the  least  cost  ? 
This  question  is  not  solved,  to  our  mind,  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  The 
domical  treatment  of  the  magnificent  reading-room  at  the  British  Mu- 
leum  is  hi  more  satisfectory.  But  Mr.  Skidmore's  structure  had  better^ 
ve  think,  haye  been  built  in  stone  at  once,  so  far  as  its  skeleton  is 
concerned,  with  (say)  transparent  vaulting  cells.  We  throw  out  this 
idea  for  consideration.  May  we  not  imagine  a  vaulting-system,  with 
all  its  piers  and  ribs  and  organic  structure,  in  stone,  while  Uie  cells  are 
filled  in  with  glass  slabs — of  little  weight  and  perfectly  translucent  ? 
At  any  rate  this  would  be  better  than  this  mere  copy  of  stone  vaulting 
in  ghss  and  iron.  For  the  atrocious  colouring  of  this  roof  of  Mr. 
Skidmore*s«  which  ia  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  we  do  not  hold 
this  gentleman  responsible.  The  timid,  purposeless  coloration  that  has 
been  attempted  is  in  all  respects  bad,  and  is  enough  to  disgust  the 
world  with  all  attempts  at  constructional  polychrome.  This  colouring 
is  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  building. 

It  is  unfortonate,  too,  that  the  iron  roof  and  the  substantial  sides  of 
the  quadsangle  do  not  seem  to  have  any  mutual  coherence.  The  two 
ideas  are  not  blended  together,  but  are  placed  in  crude  juxtiqposition. 
The  glass  roof  ought  surely  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  original 
design,  not  (seemingly)  an  afterthought. 

We  did  not  £ail  to  observe  that  in  the  iron  capitals  of  his  shafts  Mr. 
Skidmore  has  endeavoured  to  give  some  characteristic  forms,  that  shall 
not  be  bonx>wed  from  stone.  But  in  these  he  has  run  into  deliberate 
i^linfas.  In  the  glass  vaulting,  however,  many  Pointed  forms  are 
(prettily  enough)  copied  in  iron,  without,  however,  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  real  iron  construction  of  the  iiabric. 

As  to  the  general  planning  of  the  whole  building,  it  struck  us  that 
there  was  a  great  waste  of  space  in  many  parts,  without  an  adequate 
Rsolt  in  the  way  of  dignity  of  scale.  The  Ubrary,  which  occupies  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  is  rudely  enough  designed, 
and  coarsely  coloured.  Indeed  the  woodwork  throughout  the  buUding 
is  fiar  from  good  in  style ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  book-cases  and 
>tB>ieases  in  the  library  seemed  to  us  very  clumsy.    Whether  it  is 
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allowable,  architecturally  speaking,  to  build  a  rectangular  apartment 
for  a  lecture-room  and  then  fit  it  up  with  semi-circular  seats  like  an 
amphitheatre,  we  gravely  doubt.  Surely  the  room  ought  to  be  itself 
an  amphitheatre  in  form.  The  lecture-rooms  have  some  good  chimney- 
pieces,  but  their  fittings  generally  are  mean  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
rooms  themselves  are  quite  without  special  characteristics  of  shape  or 
appointments. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  with  regret,  that  this  costly 
and  well-meant  experiment  has  not  been  so  successful  as  all  lovers  of 
Oothic  architecture  would  wish.  The  problem,  we  take  it,  has  been 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Deane  and  Woodward, 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  perilous  honour  of  developing  the 
unknown  capacities  of  a  new  style. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  NEEDLEWORK. 

Thoss  who  have  lately  visited  Cologne  have  probably  noticed  with 
admiration  the  beautifuUy  worked  hangings  which  on  solemn  days  are 
displayed  behind  the  stalls  in  the  majestic  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
These  hangings  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  richest  embroidery, 
bright  in  colouring  and  most  effective  in  design  :  the  subjects  being  a 
series  of  groups  of  figures,  representing  the  history  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  worked  firom  the  able  drawings  of  M. 
Ramboux.  So  exactly  do  these  hangings  look  like  the  best  embroidery 
of  the  richest  and  most  minute  needlework,  that  the  observer  is 
amazed  at  the  prodigious  labour  which  works  on  so  large  a  scale  by 
such  a  process  must  have  cost.  They  were,  as  we  stated  in  our  last 
number,  the  systematic  production  of  300  ladies  of  Cologne.  In  fact 
the  execution  of  these  hangings  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  needle- 
work would  have  occupied  the  whole  lives  of  many  diligent  embroi- 
derers. Instead  however  of  being  produced  by  the  tedibus  system  of 
long  and  short  stitch,  these  hangings  are  wrought  by  an  entirely  new 
metiiod  of  needlework,  which  we  proceed  to  describe  to  our  readers  and 
to  recommend  very  strongly  to  general  adoption.  If  there  were  any 
"  sham "  in  the  process,  or  anything  inconsistent  with  sound  prin- 
ciples of  design  or  workmanship,  we  might  still  admire  the  effect  of 
these  hangings,  but  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  copy  them. 
But,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  new  method  of  working  hangings  is 
strictly  legitimate. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  design  is  sketched  out  upon  the 
linen,  and  then  pieces  of  silk,  cut  out  to  the  proper  shapes,  are 
appliquh  upon  the  spaces  marked  out  by  the  tracing.  Thus  the  masses 
of  the  draperies,  the  backgrounds,  and  any  other  objects  are  pro- 
duced ;  while  the  ftices  or  limbs  of  the  figures  are  filled  in  with  fiesh- 
coloured  silk,  upon  which  the  outlines  are  preliminarily  drawn  in 
strong  lines  to  serve  as  indications  to  the  workers.  The  backgrounds, 
draperies,  &c.,  may  be  portions  of  woven  atuffiB  of  appropriate  patterns. 
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Of  conne  a  aererely  conyentionalized  style  of  drawing  is  necessary 
for  this  process.  The  colours  are  separated  by  strong  lines  of  black, 
worked  by  the  needle,  and  the  shading — which  is  discreetly  used*— is 
produced  by  working  bold  lines  of  cross-hatching.  If  it  is  thought 
well  so  to  do,  any  of  the  more  recondite  resources  of  embroidery 
stitch  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  general  eflPect  or  to  secure 
greater  delicacy  in  certain  parts.  The  general  principle  of  the 
method  is  that  it  saves  the  time  consumed  in  the  painful  covering  of 
large  sarfaces  with  long  and  short  stitch  in  uniform  colours,  by  sub- 
stituting boldly  a  groundwork  of  such  colours,  upon  which  the  shad- 
ings or  gradations  of  tone .  may  be  afterwards  produced  by  simpler 


In  other  words,  the  system  is  an  exact  adaptation  to  needlework  of 
the  methods  employed  by  glass  painters.  As  the  latter  map  out  their 
cartoons  in  pieces  of  pot-metal,  so  the  needlewomen  are  to  cover  their 
linen  in  the  first.place  with  pieces  of  coloured  silk.  The  strong  black 
corded  lines  of  stitching  answer  to  the  lead  lines  of  a  glass  window. 
The  shading,  or  hatching,  or  marking  of  features  is  effected  in  one 
case  by  painting  with  fluxes,  in  the  other  by  the  needle. 

The  general  effect  of  this  work  is  not  like  the  minute  painting  of 
the  Oobelins  tapestry,  while  for  delicate  work  on  a  very  small  scale 
it  cannot  excel  the  oldfashioned  embroidery  stitch.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  common  tapestry,  effective  as  it  is,  is  in  truth  an  attempt — 
always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory — to  produce  by  infinite  gradations 
of  stitches  the  effect  of  a  huge  oil-painting :  and  the  old  process  of 
long  and  short  stitch,  however  suitable  for  small  pieces  of  work,  such 
as  frontab  or  banners,  is  not  fit  for  large  hangings,  either  in  respect 
of  the  time  required  or  of  the  effect  produced. 

It  is  a  true  gain  to  art  to  be  able  by  this  new  method  to  obtain  large 
areas  of  brilliantly  coloured  groups  of  figures  instead  of  the  mere 
mechanical  patterns  or  frets  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in 
hanging^.  The  loom  has  almost  superseded  the  hand  in  weaving  the 
latter.  But  the  new  process  enables  us  to  obtain  really  good  designs 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  machinery,  and  which  nevertheless  do 
not  demand  any  immoderate  outlay  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
It  will  be  a  subsidiary  advantage  that  the  style  of  design  which  will  be 
encouraged  by  this  process,  if  it  comes  into  general  use,  will  be  of  a 
pure  and  severe  kind.  In  fact  the  cartoons  for  stained  glass  might  be 
used  for  this  needlework,  and  vice  versd.  And  the  demand  for  good 
drawings  for  these  appliquh  hangings  may  react  advantageously  on  the 
general  design  for  painted  windows.  Besides,  the  system  may  be 
applied  in  so  many  ways.  It  is  not  merely  applicable  to  hangings 
properly  so  called,  but  to  frontals,  to  filling  up  the  backs  of  niches,  &c. 
It  might  be  made  peculiarly  serviceable  towards  the  reformation  of 
those  arcaded  reredosea  of  mediocre  design,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
some  of  onr  earliest  warnings. 

We  need  not  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  really  good 
designs  for  this  process.  Few  ladies  will  be  able  to  make  their  own. 
It  is  desirable  accordingly  that  cartoons  should  be  obtained  from  prac- 
tised artists,  and  we  venture  to  recommend  their  production  both  to 
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the  glass  painters  who  study  their  profession  artisdeally,  andto  all  die 
artists  who  derive  their  inspirations  from  the  GK>thie  revival.  We 
should  deceive  our  readers  if  we  said  that  the  new  process  is  as  easy 
as  Berlin  work.  It  will  require  both  taste  and  skill.  We  commend 
tiie  method  to  the  notice  of  the  Ladies'  Ecclesiasticai  Bmbroideiy  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  meanwhile  we  are  allowed  to  state  that  Lady  Mildred 
Beresford  Hope,  of  Arklow  House,  Gonnaught  Place,  W.,  has  imported 
specimens  of  the  process  both  in  its  completed  and  its  half-completed 
condition,  and  will  be  happy  to  show  them  to  all  persons  desirous  of 
introducing  it  into  Bngland.  InformatioB,  materials^  and  designs,  may 
be  obtained,  we  hear,  from  Mile.  Martens,  of  Cologne. 


S.  MARY,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

Ths  clearing  away  of  Lord  Braybrook's  aerial  parlour,  which  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  roodloft,  has  been  the  signal  for  a  large  ex- 
penditure upon  this  stately  Third*Pointed  churdi.  In  size  few  parish 
churches  can  vie  with  Walden.  There  is  a  general  similarity  of  design 
between  the  naves  of  this  church  and  S.  Mary  the  Great,  at  Cambridge ; 
both  are,  probably,  by  the  same  hands.  Walden,  however,  is  of  mudi 
giander  proportions,  and  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  other.  In  a 
degree  it  may  not  unworthily  compare  with  Wykeham's  nave  at  Win* 
Chester.  The  choir  of  earlier  date,  and  much  simpler  detail  was  cast 
into  its  present  form,  with  the  addition  of  clerestory  and  aisles  by  John 
Leche,  vicar  from  1480  to  1531,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Audley. 
The  present  work  of  restoration  was,  in  the  first  instanee,  offered  to 
Mr.  Scott,  who,  being  then  busily  engaged  widi  the  Foreign  Office, 
unfortunately  declined  it.  Eventually  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hussey.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  the  fibric, 
and  the  internal  stonework  has  been  very  well  done ;  the  clearing  out 
of  tiie  whole  building  ftt>m  pews  and  galleries,  and  the  seating  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  widi  chairs  is  also  an  unspeakable  gain.  But  here  our 
commendation  must  end ;  for  aU  the  new  work,  whether  from  the  funds 
haying  been  spent  on  the  fabric,  or  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  church 
principles,  is  most  disappointing,  llie  work  began  with  desecration. 
Underneath  the  sanctuary,  wbich  was  raised  on  many  steps,  was  a 
vaulted  sacristy  approached  by  stairs  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  a 
very  common  feature  in  the  Wge  Third-Pointed  ohurehes  of  East  An- 
glia.  It  had  for  some  geneiations  been  appropriated  as  a  borying-plaoe 
by  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  and  was  overlooked  by  the  ardiitect  in  his 
survey  of  the  church.  It  was  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  many  of  the  parishioners ;  the  architect,  on  being  told  of  it, 
not  considering  it  worth  a  visit,  or  an  alteration  of  the  plans.  The 
altar  is  now  lowered  some  four  feet,  and  is  almost  unseen  from  the 
nave.  Throughout  the  restoration  there  is  a  mu4ced  want  of  attention 
to  levels,  in  this  instance  quite  inexousable,  because  clearly  defined  by 
the  constructive  features  of  theofamdi.    The  eastern  bay  of  die  nave  for 
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imtanoep  wm  intended  to  be  faised  as  a  kind  of  dionia  tiantomm,  it 
being  verjr  questionable  whether  the  choir  ever  ocenpied  the  chancel  in 
this  large  (^Qvdi.  Not  only  do  the  bases  of  the  pillars  plainly  indicate 
this,  bat  the  ciUs  of  the  rood  doorways  on  each  side  of  the  chsncel  arch, 
now  expose  themselves  some  two  feet  above  the  floor.  The  chancd  is 
stalled  and  screened  off  from  its  aisles  by  oak  parcloses  of  the  poorest 
detail ;  a  much  better  one  is  placed  in  the  tower  arch ;  want  of  funds 
oonld,  therefore,  hardly  have  been  the  cause.  The  ehaneel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  low  wooden  screen,  without  doors,  looking  exceedingly 
like  the  lower  panels  of  a  very  plain  village  screen  with  its  traeery 
aawn  off:  outside  of  this  stand  a  pulpit  and  prayer-desk,  facing  west, 
both  cfaonaily  arranged  upon  the  chancel  steps*  The  altar  is  a  low 
table,  nearly  square ;  on  each  side  of  it  is  an  old  garden  chair ;  there  is 
no  reredos  of  any  kind,  but  a  vast  space  of  plain  plastered  wall,  llie 
font  is  rightly  placed,  near  the  sooth  door,  but  has  neither  base  nor 
cover,  and  being  of  small  size  may  easily  be  passed  unseen.  The  organ 
stands  in  the  north  chancel.  The  vault  under  the  south  porch  is  used 
for  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  view  eastwards  from  the  west  end  is  now  a  melanciioly  one. 
We  almost  desiderate  again  the  firaybrook  pew  to  hide  the  nakedness 
of  what  lies  beyond.  To  reinstate  the  elevated  altar  mi^  now  be  a 
thing  impossible ;  but  if  ever  a  day  ahould  dawn  when  ritual  dignity 
shall  be  recognized  by  those  in  authority  at  Walden,  two  things  must 
be  supplied,  flnt,  a  lofty  and  imposing  reredos ;  and  secondly,  a  metal 
ebancel  screen  of  elaborate  and  good  proportions  to  mark  in  some  mea- 
sure ^e  northward  inclination  of  the  diancel.  The  east  window, 
though  a  copy  of  the  original  one,  which  was  found  imbedded  in  the  widl, 
is  far  firom  pleasing,  being  late  and  poor  in  detail.  It  is  at  present 
filled  with  plain  white  glass. 


MIUTARY  ARCHITECTURB  OF  THB  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Ja  fstsiqr  on  the  MilUanf  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated 
firom  the  French  of  E.  VioUet  Le  Due.  By  M.  Macdsbmott,  Esq., 
Architect.  Wi^  the  original  French  engravings.  Oxford  and 
London :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.     1860. 

Soxs  of  our  readera  may  possibly  know  M.  VioUet  Le  Duc*s  excellent 
treatise  on  the  castellated  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  we 
are  glad  that  this  work  is  likely  to  become  known  to  a  far  wider  circle 
through  Mr.  Macdermott's  translation,  which  has  lately  appeared  with 
the  advantage  of  the  original  engravings  from  the  French  edition. 
The  audior  professes  to  describe  l^e  military  architectnre  of  the  cen* 
tones  which  passed  between  the  fint  rise  of  feudalism  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  old  principles  of  defence  which  followed  upon  the 
general  use  of  artillery.  However,  he  gives  us  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
the  methods  of  fortification  employed  by  the  Romans,  by  the  early 
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Celtic  population  of  Gkul,  and  by  the  ViBigotks  in  the  parts  of  their 
kingdom  which  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  modem  France.  After 
this,  his  Essay  on  mediaeval  castles  takes  the  form  of  minute  descrip- 
tions, iUustrated  by  very  vigorous  and  clever  sketches,  of  particular 
fortresses,  and  witii  a  running  commentary,  so  to  say,  of  contempo- 
raneotis  accounts  of  famous  sieges  which  they  have  undergone. 

The  curious  town  of  Carcassonne,  which  retains  some  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  provided  with  a  new  system  of 
defence  bv  S.  Louis,  affords  some  of  the  most  instructive  illustrations. 
Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  Chateau  Ghiillard,  designed  by  our 
Richard  L,  at  Des  Andelys  on  the  Seine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
accomplished  author  is  at  great  pains  to  show  that  our  famous  Coeur 
de  Lion  was  not  only  a  bold  soldier  but  a  skilful  and  fBrsighted  engi- 
neer. In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  keep  of  the  Chateau 
Ghdllard  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  form. 
Other  famous  French  examples  are  the  Castles  of  Montargis,  and 
Chauvigny,  the  keep  of  Etampes,  that  of  Provins,  and  that  of  Coucy— 
all  of  which  are  illustrated,  and  some  of  them  elaborately,  with  plana 
and  sections  of  all  the  floors.  The  fortification  of  towns  is  also  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  that  of  smaller  enceintes.  Ancient  Paris,  Elingston- 
upon-Hull,  Aigues  Mortes,  Langres,  Orange,  Lubeck.  Augsburg,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  and  Metz,  are  thus  illustrated  and  described.  Of 
later  castles,  Pierrefonds,  the  Pope's  Palace  at  Avignon,  Vincennes, 
Bonaguil,  Schaffhausen,  Milan,  and  Albert  Dttrer*s  work  at  Nurem- 
berg, are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  is 
natural,  most  of  M.  Viollet  Le  Due's  illustrations  are  taken  from 
French  castellated  remains,  though  not  exclusively  so.  We  are  very 
glad  to  observe  that  the  publishers  of  the  English  edition  announce 
their  intention  to  g^ve  us  a  separate  treatise  on  our  own  mediaeval  for- 
tifications. 

The  most  notable  thing  that  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  has  brought  out 
from  his  skilful  examination  of  ancient  castles  is  this :  that,  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  battlements  were  always  covered,  in 
times  of  siege  at  least,  with  temporary  projecting  timber  galleries, 
called  *'  hoards,*' — whence,  of  course,  the  use  of  that  word  among  our- 
selves. It  must  often  have  struck  archaeologists  that  the  embrasures 
of  an  embsttled  parapet  were  of  very  little  conceivable  use.  The  solid 
intervals,  or  *'  merlons,"  could  be  but  a  feeble  protection  for  archers ; 
and  the  '*  crenelles"  were  far  too  wide  for-  mere  use  as  embrasures  for 
the  cross-bow.  Besides  which,  the  parapet  on  the  castle  wall  behind 
the  parapet — ^technically  cslled  the  "allure" — would  seldom  have  held 
more  than  one  line  of  defenders.  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  however,  ex- 
plaining the  remaining  corbels  and  holes,  in  many  tolerably  perfect  ex- 
amples, by  the  contemporary  accounts  of  many  famous  sieges,  and  by 
the  aid  of  ancient  drawings  and  illuminations,  has  proved  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  throw  out  a  timber  framework  over  the  parapet,  with  a 
corresponding  platform  (acting  as  a  counterpoise)  within  the  parapet, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  gabled  roof,  meeting  in  the  centre 
above  the  parapet.  The  use  of  this  was  to  provide  a  covered  place  for 
the  archers,  in  advance  of  the  wall,  from  which  they  could  command  the 
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whole  base  of  the  wall — the  bottom  of  the  **  hoard"  affording  a  coa- 
tinuons  maclucolation  all  roond ;  while  the  crenelles  were  the  doorways 
of  commnnication  between  the  outer  and  inner  platform,  and  the  broad 
inner  platform  allowed  ample  space  for  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers, 
and  for  the  accumulation  of  missiles.  The  author  supposes  that  these 
timber  constructions  were  generally  removed  in  times  of  peace.  Some 
of  his  illnstrative  sketches  give  a  very  excellent  idea  of  what  they  were  . 
like.  In  later  years,  stone  machicolations  took  the  place  very  often  of 
these  perishable  structures. 

His  subject  also  leads  him  to  consider,  at  length,  the  weapons  and 
engines  used  for  attack  in  medieval  times ;  and  he  gives  us  most 
vivid  pctures,  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  pencil,  of  sieges  and 
assaults.  He  defines  the  medieeval  idea  of  a  fortress  to  be  the  multipli- 
cation, with  most  ingenious  forethought,  of  the  greatest  possible  num« 
ber  of  isolated  strong  points.  To  crowd  as  many  traps  and  "  dodges'* 
as  possible  within  a  small  space,  and  to  make  each  turret  defensible 
by  itself,  so  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  drive  the  besieged  from  one 
point  to  another  by  a  series  of  separate  sieges,  until  they  were  shut  up 
in  the  keep  at  last,  was  the  highest  aim  of  a  mediseval  engineer.  And 
this,  in  the  anthor*s  opinion,  not  only  brought  out  the  highest  qualities 
of  soldiers,  in  independence  and  resources,  but  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system.  How  the  introduction  of  artillery 
gradually  altered  all  this,  until  at  last  the  greatest  possible  simplicity 
of  defence  has  become  the  object  of  every  engineer,  so  that  the  fall  of 
a  fortress  is  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  its '^  outer  works,  is 
shown  in  detail  in  these  pages.  The  two  systems  were  for  a  long 
transitional  period  in  collision.  The  high  walls  and  towers  were  kept 
long  after  they  were  proved  to  be  useless  against  artillery ;  and  even 
**  hoards"  were  added  to  curtains  long  after  machicolations  were  quite 
superseded.  At  length,  in  many  cases,  the  old  works  of  masonry  were 
bwered,  and  backed  by  ramparts  of  earth  ;  and  the  palisades  in  front 
were  developed  into  bastions  or  boulevards :  until  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tbn  became  very  much  what  it  is  in  our  dajrs. 

The  charm  of  this  treatise  is  that  the  subject  is  so  ably  handled,  and 

the  illustrations  are  so  admirable,  that  even  readers  who  know  nothing 

and  care  nothing  about  the  science  of  fortification,  will  probably  be  led 

to  follow  the  author's  argument.  A  new  interest  is  thus  added  to  those 

castellated  ruins,  which  so  many  of  us  have  visited  without  having  any 

very  clear  notion  of  their  original  appearance,  or  of  the  special  use 

which  each  part  of  them  was  designed  to  subserve.    It  is  needless  to 

add  that  few  branches  of  archsBology  will  be  found  to  throw  more  light 

upon  mediseval  history  than  the  science  of  military  architecture.   We  do 

sot  know,  indeed,  that  the  text  quite  answers  to  the  translator's  pre* 

hce,  which  promises  more  information  as  to  the  struggle  between  the 

F^nch  and  the  Anglo-Normans  (as  M.  Viollet  l^  Due  euphemistically 

styles  the  English)  in  the  campaigns  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen^ 

centuries,  than  we  find  in  the  book  before  us.     It  will  surprise  some 

readers  to  find,  from  many  passages  cited  by  our  courtly  author,  that 

the  present  French  Emperor  is  not  only  an  accomplished  modem  ar- 

tiUeritty  bat  a  very  good  antiquaiy  in  this  particular  department. 
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MR.  FBROUSSON  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. 

Nates  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Ah  Answer  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  Jamma  Fxbgubsok,  F.RJ.B.A.  London: 
Murray.     1861. 

Turn  controTersy  betveen  Mr.  Fergqsson  and  his  nomerous  opponeota 
as  to  the  ancient  sites  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  the  claims  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
has  never  met  with  full  discussion  in  our  pages,  several  excellent  reasons 
having  always  hindered  our  entering  upon  the  subject.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  iNx>voked  into  taking  a  part  in  the  quarrel  now,  although 
Mr.  Fergusson's  pamphlet,  just  published  in  reply  to  a  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Retfiew  of  October  last,  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  for 
doing  so.  But  we  are  very  anxious  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  among 
those  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  adversaries  who  in,  his  judgment  are  so  blinded 
and  prejudiced  as  not  to  be  open  to  conviction  as  to  architectural  facts*. 
For  our  parts,  ever  since  Mr,  Fergusson  called  publio  attention  in  his 
volume,  on  Jerusalem  to  the  architectural  features  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Catherwoodt  we  have  never  doubted  that  it 
was  not  a  Mohammedan  building,  but  one  (most  probably)  of  the  date 
of  Constantine.  It  is  quite  another  question,  as  it  seems  to  us»  whether 
this  building  is  that  raued  by  Constantine  over  our  Lord's  sepulchre, 
and  whether  consequently  the  reputed  site  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre  is 
fictitious.  In  view  of  an  architectural  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  fit 
in  with  established  belief,  it  is  in  our  judgment  the  wisest  plan  to  ab« 
stain  from  dogmatizing  unnecessarily  on  either  side.  The  controversy 
as  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  a  difficult  one,  which  we  may 
well  be  excused  from  entering  upon,  however  much  our  feelings  may  be 
engaged  in  favour  of  the  commonly  received  opinion  on  the  matter.  We 
can  excuse  some  warmth  in  the  actual  disputants :  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  consoles  himself  for  present  unpopularity  by  the 
reflection  that  his  views  will  prevail  in  the  long  run,  if  indeed  they  be 
true.  We  are  content  ourselves  to  wait  for  farther  light  on  the  subject. 
It  may  happen  that  before  long  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple  and  tiie  so-called  Mosque  ot 
Omar :  and  many  doubts  may  be  solved  by  the  actual  investigation  of 
competent  obseryers.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  think  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
need  not  be  angry  with  those  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  "  strange 
and  perplexing  difficulty  "  (as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  calls  it)  of  the 
architectural  character  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  are  content  to  suspend 
their  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  believers  in  the  old  sites  are 
not  justi^d  in  ignoring,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  the  importance  o£ 
the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Gk>lden 
Gateway. 
In  the  Iiilioductbn  to  his  present  pwnphl^t,  Mr.  Fergn^on  reitenlea 
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that.the  whole  qae8tion«  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  whether  or  not 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  as  drawn  by  Catherwood,  is  a  sepulchral 
chnrch  of  the  age  of  Gonstantine.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
paits  of  this  building  are  of  that  date, — whether  in  iiiu,  or  remoyed  from 
elsewhere,  or  only  an  imitation.  But  we  may  be  pardoned,  we  repeat, 
for  hesitating  to  foUow  the  author  in  all  his  deductions  from  this  first 
assomptioa.  We  are  sorry  to  see  some  expressions  in  the  present 
essay  which  betray  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  author's  part  with 
respect  to  his  opponents.  But  we  willingly  admit  that  he  has  had  great 
proTocation  from  some  quarters.  It  is  surely  possible  to  convict  Mr. 
Feignsson  of  a  mistake,  or  of  want  of  scholarship,  especially  when 
the  great  range  of  his  subject  in  the  Handbook  of  Airchitecture.  is  taken 
into  account,  without  heaping  upon  him  ridicule  and  invective.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  happy  in  his  retort  to  the  damaging  critieism 
that  he  has  never  himself  seen  Jerusalem.  He  replies  that  his  most 
formi4abIe  opponent,  Professor  Willis,  is  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
that  the  Count  de  Vogu6  (one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  siib-. 
ject)  confesses  that  he  was  prevented  "par  vn  fanatiame  brutal*'  from 
placing  step  within  the  Haram  area.  Of  new  focts  in  the  dispute  there 
are  few  enough.  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  here  that  a  correction  of 
Catherwood*s  plan  of  this  area  shows  a  deflection  in  Its  western  wall, 
which  fitvours  his  hypothesis  that  the  original  area  of  the  temple  did 
not  extend  to  more  than  000  feet  north  and  south.  .The  authority  of 
the  Ordnance  survey,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Temple  area,  is  very  sum* 
marily  disposed  of.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  confirmation  of  Gather- 
wood's  accuracy  that  M.  Carl  Haag,  who  visited  Jerusalem  last  year, 
has  brought  back  a  drawing  of  the  aisle  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  corresponds  with  it  exactly  as  to  detail. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  what  he  calls  the  personal  question,  Mr. 
Fergusson  turns  to  the  architecture  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the 
Golden  Gateway.  His  Edinburgh  reviewer  having  cited  the  contro- 
versy about  the  date  of  the  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey,  as  an  example  of 
the  disagreement  of  documentary  evidence,  with  the  evidence  of  style, 
Mr.  Fergusson  shows,  we  think,  that  this  example  is  in  his  own  favour, 
inasmndi  as  the  balance  of  opinion  among  archaeologists  is  in  favour 
of  the  appeal  to  style  only,  and  not  to  documents,  in  the  case  of  that 
church.  Referring  to  the  debased  Corinthian  style  of  the  buildings  in 
dilate,  Mr.  Fergusson  argues  that  the  outside  limits  within  which 
soch  architecture  was  possible,  are  a.d.  272  and  537.  Then  he  finds 
striking  coincidences  between  the  work  at  Jerusalem,  and  Diocletian's 
palace  at  Spalatro,  from  which  however,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  year  300  is  still  too  early  for  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diarch  of  S.  John  Studios,  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  463),  has  features 
which  point  to  its  being  more  modern.  But  then  the  Lateran  Bap- 
^tery.  and  the  tomb  of  S.  Costanza,  at  Rome,  buildings  confessedly  of 
the  Constantinian  age,  *'  are  so  identical  with  those  at  Jerusalem,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  iact  that  both  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the 
Ooldeo  Gateway  are  of  this  age,  and  can  only  have  been  built  in  the 
lint  half  of  the  fourth  century."  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  Golden 
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Oate  is  the  propylteon  erected  by  Constuitine,  according  to  EmeblHSf 
in  front  of  hit  basilica.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock, — after  allowing  for 
its  new  roof  or  dome  in  the  sixteenth  centnry— is  asserted-  to  be  essen^ 
tially  of  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  lower  walls  of  the  octagon,  the 
colamns  between  the  aisles  with  their  entablatnres,  discharging  archea 
and  cornices,  the  pier-arches  of  the  Dome,  the  triforium  and  the  clere- 
story "  are  all  parts  of  the  unaltered  construction  of  the  age  of  Con* 
stantiae."  Mr.  Fergusson  reasserts  emphatically  that  this  is  the  Anas^ 
tasis  built  by  the  first  Christian  emperor  near  his  basilica,  and  he 
defiantiy  calls  upon  his  opponents  to  find  any  other  explanation  ol 
these  structures.  He  next  turns  to  the  Mosque  El  Aksah.  He  argues 
against  its  being,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  followers, 
the  churah  of  S.  Mary,  which  was  built  by  Justinian ;  and  decides 
that,  though  looking  at  first  sight  like  a  Christian  basilica,  it  has  never 
been- anything  else  than  a  mosque,  built  (according  to  Mahometan 
authorities)  in  a.d.  088,  in  Saracenic  architecture,  with  its  axis  north' 
and  south,  and  occupying  the  yery^site  of  the  Ancient  Temple.  He  finds 
Justinian's  work  however,  in  the  vaults  at  the  south->ea8t  angle  of  the 
Temple  indosure,  and  reiterates  his  assertion  that  the  church  of  8.. 
Mary  stood  to  the  north  of  these  vaults,  and  to  the  north  east  of  M 
Aksah. 

All  who  are  familiar  mth  the  controversy  will  see  that  these  are  the 
old  assertions  repeated.  Wis  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  fresh  argu- 
inents  in  their  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  opponents  have  littie  or  nothing  new  to  set  against  them.  Mr. 
Fergusson  seems  to  us  to  dispose  of  M.  de  Voguu^  and  of  the  Abbtf 
Michon— so  far  as  their  architectural  capacity  goes.  As  for  the  argu- 
ments to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
rival  sites,  we  consider  that  there  are  great  difficulties  on  both  sides — 
arising  doubtiess  from  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion. In  fact  most  of  the  descriptions  i^  fit  both  hypotheses,' the  re* 
lative  positions  of  the  various  buildings  being  the  same  in  both.  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  the  better  of  Dr.  Robinson  with  respect  to  the  descrip^ 
tion  by  Eusebius  of  the  agora;  but  we  side  with  Professor  Willis  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  market  place  to  have  existed  beyond  the 
€k>lden  Gkite.  Upon  looking  again  over  the  passages  adduced  in  this 
controversy,  we  have  been  more  struck  than  before  with  the  quotation 
from  8.  Cyril  (Cat.  xiv.  9)  which,  in  mentioning  the  hewing  away  of 
the  outer  cave,  seems  to  fit  the  present  sepulehre  better  than  it  would 
the  Rock  under  the  Dome.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  made  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewer. 
But  he  has  not  been  able  to  overthrow  the  great  weight  of  Professor 
liVillia'  architectural  judgment  against  him  :  and  in  the  topographical 
part  of  the  discussion  (upon  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter)  the  ba^ 
lance  of  autiiority  seems  to  us  to  lie  with  those  who  are  thoroughly 
Ismiliar  with  the  whole  site. 

As  we  said  before,  we  wait  for  further  information,  such  as  a  com* 
patent  architect  might  bring  from  a  dose  personal  inspection  of  the 
spot.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  has  not  been  moved  to 
nake  the  pilgrimage  himself.    We-^o  not  expect  to  (dease  either  side 


in  thus  demriDg  to  nupend  our  verdict.  Our  9yiDpathte8  aore  with  our 
hiead  Mr.-  WiUiaiiit«  (who  is  treated  with  undeserved  scorn  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  id  the  piesent  pamphlet)  and  with  the  believers  in  the  old 
sites.  But  we  ate  open  to  conviction  as  to  the  architectural  character 
of  tfie  (asppoaed)  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Constantine.  And,  if 
Mr.  Ferguason  will  allow  us  to  say  so,  we  should  be  able  to  accept  the 
Bdinbnrgfa  leviewer'a  way  of  esci^pe,  and  consider  it  "  at  the  worst 
€Bily  a  a&ange  and  perplexing  difficulty/*  should  it  be  proved  that  the 
Anne  of  the  Rock  and  the  Golden  Oate  are  indeed,  upon  the  evidence 
of  style»  Gfaristian  buildia^a  of  the  (math,  century,  so  long  as  it  is  no( 
sstidkctotily  proved  that  the  rest  of  Mr.  Fergusion's  startling  theory 
is  a  aeoeaaary  eoroUary  from  that  first  postulate. 


LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 

Sme  AceomU  of  the  CmiiUum  of  the  Fahric  of  IMmiaff  Cathedral, 
cU^yfrcm  1575  to  the  preeent  time.  With  Estraete  from  the  Act 
Books  of  the  Chapter.  By  the  Bishop  of  Llakdafv.  Second  Edition. 
With  Twelve  Illustrative  Plates.    London :  Rivingtons.     1860. 

Tms  interesting  contribution  to  ecdesiological  literature — the  more 
remarkable  as  proceeding  from  the  Bishop  of  the  see — ought  to  have 
received  earlier  notice  at  our  hands.  His  Lordship  publishes  the 
volume  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  procuring  a  suitable  organ  for  the  cathe- 
dral. It  appears  that  the  choral  service  at  Llandaff  was  discontinued 
in  1691.  If  an  organ  is  obtained  by  extraneous  aid,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  hope  to  be  able  from  their  own  resources  to  maintain  in  future 
tht  choral  worship  of  their  restored  church. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  presbytery  and  four  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave  of  Llandaff  cathedral  were  opened  after  restoration 
in  the  year  1857.  For  more  than  a  century  preceding  thia  date  this  part 
of  the  church  had  been  "  transformed  into  a  pseudo-Itiffian  temple," 
the  four  remaining  bays  of  the  nave  with  its  west  facade  and  the 
Kmth-weat  lower  bmg  in  "  a  condidon  of  apparently  hopeless  ruin." 
We  have  ahready  noticed  critically  this  important  restoration.  The 
Bishop's  object  is  to  give,  not  a' general  history  of  the  churdi — ^whieh 
bas  been  done  already  by  Dean  Conybeare  and  Mr.  FVeeman — ^but  ta 
describe  its  gradual  decay  and  disfigurement  from  the  time  of  the  Ra. 
formation  downwards,  and  to  chronicle  the  successive  steps  of  its  happy 
renovation  in  our  own  days.  Browne  Willis,  in  1718,  deploring  the 
rninous  condition  of  "  the  poor  desolate  church  of  Llandaff,"  hqrs  the 
bUune  upon  the  Chapter ;  but  the  Bishop  acquits  them  of  this  .charge, 
basmuch  as  they  bad  no  revenues  from  which  they  could  keep  so  large 
a  building  in  repair. 

Among  the  illustiKtidns  of  the  present  volume  is  a  view  of  the  fine 
Ptnt-Fbinted  West  front  of  the  abbey  drarch  of  S.  Remi,  at  Rheims, 
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as  it  existed  before  its  recent  restoration.  Bishop  OlK^ant  finds  the 
resemblance  between  this  facade  and  that  of  his  own  cathedral  so 
striking  that  he  says,  "  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  either  that  the 
architect  of  Llandaff  was  identical  with  the  architect  of  S.  Remi,  or 
that,  if  they  were  not  the  same,  they  had  some  common  type  which 
they  adapted  to  their  several  works." 

A  Romanesque  arch  of  great  beauty  separates  the  presbytery  from 
the  Lady  chapd.  This,  and  some  Romanesque  remains  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  presbytery,  belong  to  the  church  built  on  the  site  of  a  still 
earlier  one  by  Urban,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1 108, 
and  who  died  in  1 134.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  First  and  Middle- 
Pointed  ;  the  Lady  chapel,  which  Mr.  Freeman  calls  a  **  very  beaotifal 
specimen  of  Early  Geometrical  architecture,'*  was  added  by  Biihop 
Brays,  between  1365  and  1287 ;  and  the  aisles  were  rebuilt  at  a 
slightly  later  date. 

The  exact  date  of  the  ruin  of  the  church  has  not  been  ascertained. 
But  as  early  as  1575  Bishop  Blethin,  addressing  his  Chapter  speaks  of 
it  as  "  hseo  ruinosa  Landavensis  ecclesia.*'  He  recommended  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  persons  on  the  foundation,  which  was  a  policy 
that  led  eventually  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  choir  and  choral 
service,  and  "  ultimately,'*  says  Bishop  Ollivant,  "  to  the  performance 
of  all  the  cathedral  and  parochial  duties  of  Llandaff  and  Whitchurch 
being  imposed  upon  the  two  vicars  choral."  Something  was  attempted 
by  successive  Bishops,  but  very  little  effected,  for  the  repair  of  the 
church.  Bishop  Bull,  while  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff  in  1697,  speaks 
of  it  as  *'  our  sad  and  miserable  cathedral.'*  In  1721  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  remove  the  see  to  Cardiff,  and  to  abandon  the  ruin  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  this  however  a  collection  was  made,  and  funds 
raised,  which  at  a  later  period,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood,  were 
employed  in  converting  the  Early  English  nave,  so  fsr  as  it  remained 
under  roof,  into  a  building  which  has  been  well. "  compared  with  a  town- 
hall  or  the  Bath  pump-room.*'  lliree  lithographs  in  this  volume  repre- 
sent the  nave  in  its  worst  state  of  decay :  the  west  front,  and  internal 
perspectives  from  the  north-west  and  from  the  east.  And  a  most  amusing 
plate  gives  us,  from  a  sketch  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  west 
end  and  the  whole  south  side  in  an  indescribably  absurd  style,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  restore  the  cathedral  in  1736.  A  Mr.  KiUin,  of  Cricklade, 
shares  with  Mr.  Wood  the  disgrace  of  this  design.  The  destruction 
of  this  Italian  temple,  says  the  present  author,  "  was  necessarily  the 
first  duty  which  the  present  Chapter  had  to  perform."  In  a  contem- 
porary letter,  from  a  Rev.  T.  Davies,  this  hideous  design  is  called  an 
"  exceeding  fine  "  church,  and  a  "  very  neat  and  elegant  '*  structure. 
Another  letter  from  Bishop  Harris  is  also  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
architectural  taste  and  knowledge  of  those  days,  in  which  he  says, 
**  We  propose  to  take  down  the  two  steeples  which  at  present  serve 
as  a  western  front  to  the  two  aisles,  for  they  are  very  ruinous,  and  to 
raise  a  tower  over  the  front  of  the  nave,  and  then  to  finish  with  a 
rustic  porch."  TUs  final  abomination  however  was  never  carried  out. 
The  urns  which  were  placed  at  the  bases  of  the  pediment  of  the  new 
westgaUe  have  been  removed  during  the  late  restoration^    Bishop 
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ODiTBat  lits  yieicfyed  them  as  onuunenti  in  the  epuoopal  garden  with 
the  ^oUowiog  inaeription: 

QUA  •  BCCLiaiJI  .  CATBIDRALIB  •  FA8TIOIO  .  IMP08ITJI 

PIAM  •  1IA0I8  .  OUAM  .  FBLICBM 
IN  .  JIDIFICIO  .  8ACBO  .  IN8TAUBANDO  .  BT  •  OBNANDO 

SACULI  .  CUBAM 

CBNTUIC  •  A1IN08  .  COMMBMOBAVBBANT 

BUG  .  DBMUM 

▲MTIOUA  .  BCCLBBIA  .  8PB0IB  •  BB8TITUTA 

▲B  •  AI.PBBDO  .  BPI8COPO  •  LANDATBIf8I 

tBAN8LATJI  .  SUNT  .  UBNJI. 

A.D.  MDCCCLII. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Biahop  Beau,  who  ia  aaid  to  have  obtained  tiie 
lee  "by  the  endeavooia  of  the  infamous  Earl  of  Rochester,"  Uiat,  in 
1091,  the  authorities  of  the  church  discontinued  the  choral  serrice. 
Tilings  remained  in  this  lamentable  condition  until  the  present  Bishop's 
•cceasion  in  1849.  Archbishop  Wake,  however,  in  1721,  had  done 
his  best  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  without  any  effect. 

The  fiiat  impulae  to  the  recent  restoration  was  g^ven  by  the  Rev. 
Heoiy  Douglaa,  Precentor  of  the  cathedral,  who,  for  two  yeara  in  snc- 
maioa,  1835  and  1830,  gave  up  hia  whole  dividend  to  the  disposal  of 
dK  Chapter.  From  that  time  till  now  the  good  work  haa  gone  on 
ibwly,  but  surely,  as  funds  came  in.  The  new  arrangements  of  the 
interior  haye  been  modified,  says  the  Biahop,  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tiding  for  parochial  as  well  as  cathedral  worship.  But  we  need  not 
follow  here  the  particular  steps  of  the  restoration.  V^ry  much  remaina 
to  be  done,  and  the  anthoritiea  have  our  beat  wishes  for  their  success 
in  eoOecting  sufficient  funds.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  diffi- 
calty  diottld  be  found  in  raising  money  for  this  purpose,  when  we  re* 
member  that  Uandaff  ia  now  almoat  a  suburb  of  the  growing  and 
vcslthy  town  of  Cardiff.  Other  viewa,  given  in  the  preaent  volume, 
represent  the  reatored  interior — ^in  which  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
bareness  of  the  altar — and  the  exterior  as  it  will  appear,  if  ever  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  Seddon's  designs  for  rebuilding  the  western  towers  are 
completed.  Our  readera  may  remember  that  the  cartoons  for  a  trip- 
tych for  thia  cathedral,  by  Mr.  Rosetti,  have  been  already  favourably 
Dotioed  in  theae  pagea.  If  this  woirk  is  really  in  hand,  it  will  take  off 
from  that  poverty  and  meanneaa  of  eflfect  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented. We  need  not  revive  now  the  controversy  which  haa  been 
cairied  on  ao  long  about  the  diaaimilarity  of  the  propoaed  weatem 
towers. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  this  handsome  volame  a  very  valuable 
historical  document.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  a  record  shoiild 
be  kept  both  of  the  progressive  degradation  of  this  fine  church  and  of 
its  recovery.  The  task  in  all  respects  becomes  the  respected  prelate 
who  presides  over  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  he  has  done  his  work 
tttrraiely  well. 


/ 


/ 
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THE  PLAIN-SONG  CONGRESS  AT  PAWS. 

An  assembly,  with  the  title  of  "  Congr^  pour  la  Restoration  du  Plain- 
Chant  et  de  la  Maaiqne  Religieuse*"  met  at  Paris  during  the  past  year. 
After  some  preliminary  meetings*  a  general  session  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  37th  of  November,  and  the  four  following  days.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  members,  after  celebrating  a  Mum  de  Spiritu  SanetOf 
and  holding  a  general  meeting  on  the  first  of  the  above-named  days, 
should  separate  into  three  sections,  and  afterwards  report  to  the  whole 
body  the  Tesults  at  whieh  they  had  acriTod.  The  .pfpgradiBiM  llud 
dbwnior  Am^moe6ouB  were  aa  follows  :-^ 


"Fint  aeetion:  pKsideiit,  M.  l^Abb^  Raillard*:— Hiitoife  de  la  mnriqne 
d'^Use  en  Fiaaoe;  partie  Gr^goneime  et  noa-Gr^gorieane. — Indicatiooi 
bibliographiques. — Actei  du  Saint-Si^,  des  Conciles  et  des  E?6que«,  con- 
oemaot  le  chant  et  la  musique. 

'  "-Seeond  veetion:  president,  M.  A.  de  la  Page  :-^8itaktion  pit^nte  des 
^jiises  des^rillea  et  des  oampagaes,  sous  le  rapport  du  diaut  et  de  la  musique. 
— Buseinement  du  ehant,  de  ia  musique  et  de  Torgue,  dsns  les  Ecoles  aor* 
males  d^tituteun  et  d'institutrioes,  les  S^minaires  et  les  Mskrises;  sea 
T^nlftats*— Mattres  de  chuielle  et  organistes:  leur  nombre,  leur  r^pertoirCf 
les  ressouroes  d'arsent  et  aez^ntion  dont  ils  di^potent — Concours  des  lo- 
d6t4M  chorales. — Cantiques  en  langue  vulgaire ;  usage  et  abus,  caract^re  et 
d^uts. 

'"nird  section :  presidenty  M.  d'Orlagne:— Veritable  earactte  de  la 
HmsiqQe  d^^tise  locale  et  instranwntale.— &ompositien. — ^L'orgue,  son  style, 
satt«K|Has8ion«  les  Imiles  de  ceite  espfession ;  faotnre^— Pbin-efasnt,  sa  tea- 
titution  s  Mniiez^eutionf  aoit  m^dique»soit  (^modique. — Son  acooap^^en 
ment.--^VaBuz  k  formuleret  k  ^mettre;  jnrincipes  k  proolamer." 

The  idea  of  the  Congress  was  first  mooted  in  a  monthly  periodical 
entitled  La  Maitrise.  MM.  Heogel  and  Co.^  editors  of  this  work; 
oflfered  prizes,  total  value  1,350  francs,  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  good  style  of  Church  composition.  As  the  conditions  laid  down 
diow  what  is  thought,  by  good  judges,  desirable  and  "practicable  with 
regard  to  Church  niuric  in  France*  we  translate  them. 

r 

'*  Bkurt  J<assM. 

^  Fiiet  prise  i— A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  300^.  will  be  allotted  to  the 
beat  aior^  Host,  oamprising  a  l^rne,  Gforio,  Credo,  Sanetut,  a  piece  for  the 
Elevation,  and  an  Agntu  Deif  with  organ  accompaniment,  in  a  simple  and 
severe  «^le>  with  a  correct  snoentnation,  of  modeimte  compass  and  easy  eze- 
outioD  for  three  eonal  voices.  It  will  be  proper  that  composers  should  begin 
the  Gloria  with  the  words  Et  in  terra  pax,  and  the  Credo  with  the  words 
Patrem  omnipoteutem,  as  the  intonation  slways  belongs  to  the  celebrant. 
They  might,  at  lesst,  so  contrive,  as  that  the  intonations,  namely,  Gloria  m 
emeebis  Deo  and  Credo  in  wnum  Detm,  may  be  detached  from  their  com- 
positions, t 

"  Second  prize : — ^A  silver  medal  of  the  value  of  150  fr.  is  instituted  for  the 

same  object.  — 

**  Motetts  a»d  Vocal  Cony osMonf  on  Texte  qpprwed  bji  the 
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"  FInt  prise :— A  pild  medal  of  theTskeof  200  fr.  wfll  be  11101*64  to  the 
best  teriee  of  three  pieee^  whether  oiotette  or  other  Tooal  piecee  nuteble  fot 
the  OiBeee,  of  eeey  ezeeajtion»  properly  aeeentiiiited«  ud  of  modemte  com* 
piKy  for  one^  twow  or  three  Yoioee. 

**Seeoiid  piiie:— A  tilver  medal,  value  100  ft.,  tot  the  tMie  oljeet. 

**  Orgm  Fueet. 

*Fint  prize  :~A  gold  medal  of  the  Taloe  of  200  fr.  will  be  allotted  to  the 
bett  leriea  of  three  organ  pieeea  applicable  to  the  Offices,  with  or  without 
pedals,  but  of  easy  execution,  and  pe«ia]8  ad  UbUwn. 

**  Second  prize : — A  silver  medal,  value  100  £r.,  for  the  same  object. 

*  In  addition :  twelve  bronze  medab,  total  value  200  fr.,  will  be  decreed, 
with  honourable  mention,  to  the  pieoea  which  shall  come  next  in  order  of 
merit  to  those  which  gain  the  prizea." 

Aooording  to  an  account  in  the  Maitrise  of  December  1 5,  from  the 
pen  of  M.  d*Ortigue,  the  seaaion  wta  highly  suoceaafol ;  the  only  want 
fek  being  that  of  time  for  a  full  diecoaaion  of  the  many  queatioiia  which 
preeented  themselvet.'  As  oiaoy  aa  176  peraona,  deriod  and  lay,  had 
sent  in  their  names,  though  some  of  them  were  unable  to  attend. 
Twenty  Bishops  have  pronounced  encouragingly  for  the  movement, 
lad  about  as  many  dioceses  of  France  and  Belgium  were  represented 
at  the  Congress.  One  of  the  principal  things  done  was  to  present  an 
iddresi  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France*  which  we  subjoinrt . 

** Gdmt^  pomr  la rmtoraHom  dm  Plam-CJumt  etdela  Mutiqu& tTSgUmt  Uim 
a  Font  dm  27  Navembre  am  I  Deeembre^  ISGO,  am  tt^ge  de  la  SocUU 


"  Addreae  a  Noueigueun  le$  ArcheoSqueM  et  Eviques. 

"  Monseigneur, — Dans  sa  premidre  a^ce  pr^paratoire,  le  26  Mai,  I860,  le 
Congrds  pour  la  restoration  dn  plain-chant  et  de  la  musique  d'^liae  s*est 
ipoDtsnteent  pbe^  aona  la  banniere  de  rEpiaoopat,  et  il  a  appel^  voa  b^^ 
dicCiaBa  snr  aea  travaux. 

**  Qua  voolait  le  Congr^  par  cet  ade  qui  le  premier  a  rtf v^^  aon  extsteaee  T 
n  voolait  mettle  nn  moyen  d'action,  un  conoonra  d^vou^  an  service  dea  prin*' 
ripes  et  dc»s  doctrines  coneemant  le  plain*chant  et  la  murique  d'&rliae,  de 
aoovean  et  r^eemment  promnlgu^  et  sanctionn^  dans  les  demien  Coociles 
piofmrianz. 

"Arriv^  an  terme  de  aa  session,  le  Congr^  Monseigneur,  veul  encore 
i^sddresser  i^  I'Bpiseopat,  non  paa  priMs^ment  pour  Ini  rendre  compte  dea  dt»- 
essriona  anzqneOea  U  s^est  livre,  et  des  d^sions  qu'il  apriaea  sur  les  questiona 
B  iapoitantea  et  si  mnltiplite  de  aon  programme,  mais  pour  faire  parvenir 
i  Voire  Grandeur  immraiatement,  et  en  quelqne  sorte  seance^  tenante,  I'ex- 
pKtsioB  des  voenx  qui,  r^ots  on  s^par^,  nous  rallieront  toujours  dans  mr 
•eatiaient  et  une  peuMe  unanimea. 

"Unanimes,  Honaeigneurl  Oni«  en  ee  qni  touehe  le  chant  dit  eecl^sias* 
^oc,  plain-chant,  chant  Gr^rien,He  Congrea  a  M  unanime  pour  proclamer 
ce  chant  k  vMtable  chant  d'^ise,  le  chant  consacr^,  traditionnel,  le  seul 
<pii  loit  don^  d'une  vraie  efficace  snr  les  &met,  le  seul  qa'on  puisse  appeler  la* 
ffikt  e&aaAJe,  le  aenl  permanent,  le  seul  universel,  le  senl  populaire,  qu'on  ne 
■Mmut  retrancher  du  culte  Catholique  aans  amener  une  profonde  r^ohition 
Ktaigiqae,  et  aana  priver  TEglise  d'un  de  ses  plus  pvissants  moyens  d'aetion 
isr  ks  pan|^. 

"&  eoM^nenee,  eonmie  il  n'est  que  trop  vrai  que  ee  ehant  est  en  pln^ 
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•ieon  liftiiz  m^ooimiit  d^gui^,  commpu  per  rignormoce,  la  l^g^ret^,  l^oubli 
des  traditioQi  ecd^iastiqneif  et  ce  laimer  aller  deplorable  par  suite  daqael 
I'art  mondain  et  profane,  a  pea  k  peu  enTahi  le  aanctaaire  et  pris  la  place  da 
chant  coniacr^,  le  Congr^»  Monseignear,  croit  deroir  vooi  ezprimer  hamble- 
ment  let  Tceaz  lutvants : 

"  1®  Que  le  plain-chant  rentre  dans  le  programme  det  ^todee  dei  grands  et 
petits  s^minaires,  et  qu'il  soit  enseign^  par  des  professean  ad  hoe  ;  que  oette 
etude  soit  obligatbire  pour  tons  les  d^TCS,  et  qu'il  soit  adopts  dans  chaqne 
s^inaire  un  programme  de  questions  relatives  k  lliistoire,  la  th^rie  et  la 
pratique  dn  plain-chanty  sur  lequel  chaque  ^dve  derra  subtr  de  temps  en 
temps  un  ezamen ; 

"2*  Que  dans  les  Etudes  mnsicsles  des  s^minaires,  la  pr^fmnce  soit  donn^ 
anx  morceauz  dont  le  canctdre  est  ^inemment  religieuz ; 

'*  3®  Que  Ton  adopte  dans  les  s^minaires  la  methode  qui  tiendra  mieux 
oompte  de  la  nature  du  pUdn-chant,  de  sa  tonality,  de  la  distinction  de  ses 
modes,  de  sa  destination,  ae  son  rhythme,  de  sa  m^odie,  de  son  aooentuation, 
de  son  style.  Nous  repoussons  toute  methode  qui  reposerait  sur  I'ez^ution 
k  notes  ^gales  ou  de  Talenr  proportionnelle. 

"  En  ce  qui  touche  les  Uttcs  ae  plain-chant,  nous  repoussons  ^alement  I'id^ 
de  faire  I'application  du  teste  de  la  litui^e  Romaine  auz  chants  des  lituigies 
Frsn^aises  aes  demiera  siides ; 

"4*  Que  le  plain-chant  occupe  sa  place  naturelle  dans  les  c^monies  du 
colte,  et  notammenti  et  surtout  a  FOmce  paroissialy  k  la  Gkvnd'messe  et  aux 
Vdpres. 

"5^  Le  Congris  n'entend  pas  par  Tarticle  prMdent  condamner  la  musique 
▼Mtablement  raieieuse  employ^  arec  discr^on,  et  suiyant  les  prescriptions 
on  la  tol^ance  cb  I'Eg^ise  exprim^  par  les  Conciles  et  les  r^lements  de 
Pautorit^  eod^iastique ;  ce  genre  de  musique  rallie  les  ^rmpathies  du  Congr^ 

" 6^  Nous  demandons  qu^l.soit  form^  dans  chaque  diocese  une  Commission 
liturgtque  et  mnsicale  k  laquelle  seront  soumises  les  compositions  qui  derrout 
dtre  execute  sans  que  le  mattre  de  chapelle  ait  le  droit  de  fidre  chanter  oa 
ex^uter,  dans  son  chosur,  une  musique  vocale  on  instrumentale  qui  n'aura 
pas  obtenu  Tapprobation  da  la  dite  Commission; 

"  7^  Que  le  i«pertoire  musical  des  communaut^  religieuses  d'hommes  et 
de  femmes,  des  pensionnats,  des  ^les  des  Frdres,  soit  soumis  au  m6me  con- 
trAle,  et  qu'il  soit  ^galement  interdit  d'appliquer  arbitrairement,  au  m^pris  de 
toutes  les  lois  de  la  couTcnanoe,  de  I'expression,  de  la  prosodie  et  de  l^ 


tuation,  des  paroles  sacr^s  k  des  moroeaux  de  salon  ou  de  th^tre  et  des  can- 
tiques  k  des  chansons  profanes ; 

'*  8^  Qu'il  soit  nomm^  dans  chaoue  dioote  un  inspecteur  du  chant  et  de  la 
musique  pour  veiUer  k  I'ex^cution  oe  ces  r^les; 

"  9^  Qu'il  soit  interdit  k  tout  organ  iste  d'apporter  dans  I'^ise,  non  seule- 
ment  des  morceaux  appartenant  k  la  musique  th^trale,  mais  encore  des  com- 
positions et  des  improvisations  d'un  style  mondain,  sautillant,  l^ger,  i^ectant 
ks  toumures,  les  modulations  et  les  inflexions  de  la  sc^ne  Ij^rique. 

'*  Vf  £n  ce  qui  conceme  I'aooompagnement  du  plain-chant,  le  Congr^, 
sans  se  prononcer  sur  une  question  qui  n^est  pas  encore  jug^,  et  entre  des 
m^thodes  qui  ont  besoin  d'etre  longuement  examine  et  que  I'exp^rienoe  n*a 
pas  sufilsamment  justifi^  est  d'avis  que  I'on  ne  doit  pas  s'^rter  d'une  har- 
monic consonnante,  en  rapport  arec  la  tonality  eoeldtiastique,  et  que  le  chant 
soit,  antant  ^ue  possible,  k  la  partie  sup^eure  et  dans  un  diapason  qui  r^ponde 
k  la  jn^n^ralit^  aes  Toix. 

"  Quant  k  la  situation  mai^rielle  des  mattres  de  chapelle  et  organistes,  le 
Congr^  ^met  le  vcsa  ^ue  oette  situation  soit  am^or^. 

''11^  Enfin,  Monseigneur,-  nous  tons  oonfierons  un  projet  k  la  r^isation 
duquel  Votre  Grandeur  peat  ooncourir  d'une  mani^re  au  moins  indirecte  et 
gAimle.    Le  Congr^  dont  Fexisteiice  est  n^cessairement  bom^  anx  cinq 
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joan  de  m  wttioDf  w  ooafeioaeim  el  le  perp^tuenii  noos  rctp^roos,  dans  une 
oociM  permmiiente  dont  let  oonditions  l^gdes  seront  ult^rieuremeot  d^ttues 
et  fiz^,  el  qui  ooncentnra  dans  no  foyer  commttn  let  travatiz  el  lea  efibrU 
teotei  de  Unites  parte  poor  le  triomphe  de  la  cause  kUbquelle  nous  nous  sommes 
vou^  Cette  Soci^  aorait  pour  orgtuie  une  publication  p^odique  oii  seraient 
fliiettt^  toatea  lea  doctrinea  et  enregistr^  tons  lea  fiute  eonoemant  le  plain- 
ebaat  et  la  muaiqae  d'q^lise. 

"  Tela  aoDt»  Monaeignenr,  les  tcbux  dont  nous  pnisons  Tezpresaion  dans  noa 
eouTictiona  lea  plua  profondes  et  dans  notre  &aie  chr^tienne  et  artiste.  Lea 
mtrquea  pr^euaea  de  bienreillanoe  que  rEpisoopat  nous  a  donn^  nous 
antoriaent  it  croire  que  Votie  Grandeur  accueillera  favorablement  notre  com- 
mnnieation,  et  qu'ElIe  sanra  en  faire  sortir  avec  le  temps,  et  dans  la  mesure 
eonTenable,  lea  cons^uences  qui  seront  en  son  pouroir. 

"  Nous  avons  llionneur  d'etre,  avec  un  profond  reapeet* 
"  Monseignenr, 

"  De  Votre  Gnrndeur, 

"  Les  tr^humbles  et  tr^s-ob&ssanta  aeryiteun, 
"  Les  membrea  du  bureau : 
*'  L'abbe  Victor  Pbllbtibr,  Chanoine  de  I'J^glise 

d*Orl^ans,  PrAident  j 
"A.  de  La  Faob,  F.  Bbmoibt,  J.  D'Ortioub, 

Vtee-PrAidentM  : 
"A.  Rabutaux,  SeerHoire ffSnirai : 
•*  F.  Calla,  Tr^sorier. 
"  Fait  i  Paris*  en  adance,  le  30  Norembre  1860." 

Besides  this,  a  memorial  was  agreed  to  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Pnblic  Instructioii,  asking  that  the  art  of  organ  pla^ng  might  be  taught 
in  the  ^colet  nanmahi,  and  another  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris» 
respectfully  desiring  that  the  Roman  liturgy  might  be  adopted  in  his 


We  hare  farther  to  report  that  the  President  and  other  officers  of 
the  Eccdesiological  Society,  perceiving  that  the  objects  of  the  French 
Congress  and  those  of  oar  own  society,  as  regards  church  music,  were 
very  similar,  decided  on  opening  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
bodies.  Accordingly  a  copy  of  the  Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the 
Hynanal  Noted  was  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  an  explanatory  letter 
sent  at  the  same  time  by  the  honorary  secretary  foe  musical  matters, 
who  received  in  return  the  following  very  courteous  reply  in  the  auto- 
gmph  of  the  President  of  the  Congress : — 

(Copy.) 

"  Coa^r^  jMNir  la  Ruioraium  de  PUdi^chant  etdela  Mutique  d^BgUse.    Rue 
Bontq^arte,  44,  Au  »£ge  de  la  SociHi  d'Sncowagemini, 

'<  Paris,  le  7  D^cembre  I860. 
''A  Mesaienra  les  membres  oompoaans  la  Soci^te  Eod^ologiqae  de  Londres. 
**  Mcssieurs,-~ConformOTient  k  vos  intentions  bienveillantes,  votre 
^ditciir  m'a  fiiit  ^arvenir  I'ouviage  que  M.  Heoiy  Leseelles,  secretaire  hono- 
raire  de  votre  Sod^,  m'annongait  par  sa  lettre  du  22  Novembre  dernier. 

**  Je  me  auia  empren^  de  d^poser  I'exemplaire  sur  le  bureau  du  Congr^. 
L*asaembl^  par  un  vote  special,  m'a  cbarg^  de  voua  exprimer  tous  ses  re- 


Voos  aves  labonU  de  me  dire<)ae,  ind^pendamment  de  Touvrage  ci  dessus, 
d'antiea  de  m^me  genre  ont  iU  ^t^  par  le  Rev.  T.  Helmore»  et  que  d'autres 
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encore  tont  en  Toie  et  ooun  d'  ex^lion;  il  nont  senit  trte  agr^bla  d*  aToir 
k  nomenclature  esacte  de  tontet  ces  int^ressantet  publicationi. 

"  Agr^  rexpreiaion  dei  lentiments  tr^  dittingu^  avec  letquds  je  luisi 

"  Mestieura, 
'*  Votre  trda  humble  et  trda  ob^atant  wrriteur, 
**  Le  Pfe^dent  dn  Congr^ 

•*  ViOTOB  Pellbtibb, 
**  Cbanoine  de  V6ij6»t  cath^drale  d^Ori^uia. 


>9 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  FOR  UCHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  request  of  acme  of  our  readers  we  give  the  particulars  of  the 
large  organ  presented  by  Mr.  Spode«  of  Hawkesyard  Park,  Stafford- 
shire, to  the  cathedral  of  lichfield.  The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  O.  M. 
Holdich»  of  London. 


*'  The  Organ  consiiti  of  three  whole  rows  of  keys,  and  a  large  independent 
Pedal  Organ.  The  compais  of  the  manuaU  being  firom  CC  to  r  in  alL  The 
Great  Organ  contains  the  following  stops  of  pipes : 


Noof  P^m. 

16ft.SabBass 12 

16ft.Tenoroon  42 

8  ft.  Open  Diapason 54 

8  ft.  CHmo  DiapMon 42 

8  ft.  Open  Diapason,  Bass    ....  12 

8ft.BeU6amba    42 

8ft.ClarabeUa 54 

8  ft.  Stopped  Diapason 54 

4ft.  Octave    54 

4  ft.  Gamba  Octave  54 

4ft.W8ldFlate 42 


NcofPlpeii 

3   ft.  Super  Ctnint 54 

2   ft.  Super  Octave 54 

Ifft.  Tierce   64 

ll  ft.  Sesquialtera 108 

2   ft.Doublette 108 

Mixture 100 

8   ft.Pasaune 64 

8   ft.Clarion.... 54 

Number  of  Great  Oigan  Pipes. .  1056 


Thb  Swbll  Organ  contains 


16  ft. 
16  ft. 

8   ft. 

8-  ft- 

8   ft. 

8   ft. 

4    ft. 

2   ft. 

lift. 

lift. 


No.  of  Pip6S. 

Bourdon 12 

Double  Dispason 42 

Open  Diapsson 42 

Open  Dimpason,  Bass   • .     12 

Keranlophon 42 

Stopped  Diapsson 54 

Principal • 54 

Fifteenth 54 

Tierce 54 

Sesquisltera   108 


No.  of  Vipn, 

Mixture  ••••  •••••• ....  106 

8  ft.  Comopesny  Bass........     12 

8  ft.  Cornopean,  Treble 42 

8  ft.  Trumpet  54 

8  ft.  Hautboy 42 

I6ft.  Tromba. 42 

4  ft.  Clarion 54 

Number  of  SweU  Oigan  Pipes . .  828 


Thb  Choir  Organ. 


No.  of  Pipes. 

8  ft.  Dnldsna 54 

8  ft.  Stopped  Diapsson,  Bass   ..     12 
8  ft  Stopped  XHapsson,  Treble       42 

4ft.  PrindpsL 64 

4ft.Flute 54 


«-.  «.-.       ,  No.ofPlpee. 

2  ft.  PIfteenth 54 

8  ft.  Cremona 42 

Number  of  Choir  Oigan  Pipes..  312 


Bccle^hgieal  Sodety. 
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The  Pbdal  Organ. 
C<iiiip«w  from  CCC  to  E— two  OctATOi  and  a  tbiid. 


No.  of  Fipw« 
32  ft  Doable  Double  Open  Die- 

PllffffP     I    L IS 

16  ft  Double  Open  Diapuoii  ..  29 

16ft.Montre 29 

16  ft  Grand  Bourdon  29 

8ftOctaTe 29 

4  ft  Super  Octave  29 


No.  of  PtoM. 

Seiqiiialtera 58 

Miztaro    • 58 

16  ft  Grand  Trombone 89 

8  ft  Grand  Tnimpet 29 

Number  of  Pedal  Organ  Pipes . .  311 


COUPLBRB. 


Pedals  to  Great  Organ. 
Pedals  to  Swell  Organ. 
Pedala  to  Choir  Organ. 
ConiOer  SveQ  to  Great. 

Great  Organ 
Swell  Organ . 
Choir  Organ. 
Pedal  Organ, 


Coupler  Great  to  Chobr. 
Coupler  Swell  to  Choir. 
Oetave  Coupler  Pedals. 


No*  of  Pipes* 
.     1056 

828 
.       312 

811 


Total  Number  of  Pipes   2507 

NOb  of  Stops. 

Great  Organ 19 

Swell  Organ 17 

Choir  Oi^ 7 

Pedal  Organ 10 

Couplers  • 7 


Total  number  of  Stops. 


60 


''There  are  eight  Composition  Pedals  to  change  the  Tarioui  stops  of  CC. 

"  The  Great  ChwuBt,  alao  the  Pedal  OrMD,  has  the  Dneumatic  action  applied, 
whereby  tbe  tooch  ia  made  perfectly  liffht  and  pliable.  The  whole  Organ  is 
supplied  by  three  pairs  of  bellows,  with  double  feeders.  The  Organ  ia  con- 
stmcCed  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  large  32  feet  CCCC  pipes  are  laid  down, 
u  the  inatrument  will  stand  in  the  side  aisle  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  keya  wiU  be  brought  through  the  wall  into  the  side  aisle  of  the 
dKur." 


ECCLESIOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMXiTTss  Meeting  was  beld  at  Arklow  House,  on  Monday, 
December  17,  1860.  Present:  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  the 
Fkettdent,  io  the  chair ;  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  the  ReT.  S.  S.  Greatheed, 
the  Rer.  T.  Helmore,  tbe  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.,  the 
ReT.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members ; 

Lewis  A.  M^endie,  Esq.,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

H.  J.  Ifatthew,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge. 


44  Ecclesiological  Society. 

It  was  agreed  that  of  five  competiton  for  the  Colour  Prize,  offered 
by  the  society  in  connection  with  the  Architectural  Museum,  the  first 
and  second  prizemen  of  last  year,  Mr.  Simkin  and  Mr.  Harrison,  were 
equal.  Accordingly,  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  consent,  the  committee 
agreed  to  add  two  guineas  to  his  second  prize,  so  that  each  of  these 
competitors  might  reoeiTe  the  full  prize  of  five  guineas. 

A  figure  of  an  angel  from  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  was 
suggested  as  a  good  subject  for  the  next  year's  prize ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  were  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  decide  upon  this  in  conference  with  the  committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum. 

Mr.  Robson,  of  Durham,  met  the  committee  and  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  drawings  from  the  incised  pavement,  filled  in 
with  lead,  of  the  church  of  S.  R^mi,  at  Rheims.  It  was  agreed  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  introduce  pavements  of  this  kind  as  a 
variation  from  the  general  rule  of  encaustic  tiles ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  fine  design  of  these  groups  would  be  very  suitable  for  use  in 
stained  glass.  Mr.  Robson  was  requested  to  consider  whether  these 
drawings  might  not  be  published  in  the  BceUnologtMi. 

Some  conversation  ensued  on  the  original  termination  of  the  great 
central  tower  of  Durham  Minster,  Mr.  Robson  not  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Scott  that  there  were  sufficient  traces  to  make  it  seem  probable  that 
the  tower  once  supported  a  kind  of  crown  imperial,  like,  the  examples 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee,  and  several  points  in  the  restoration 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  were  discussed.  He  also  laid  before  the  mem- 
bers his  designs  for  the  restoration  of  All  Saints',  Thurlaston,  Leices- 
tershire. A  partial  restoration  and  rearrangement  contemplated  in  the 
curious  church  (with  Saxon  remains)  of  S.  Mary,  Deerhurst,  Glouces- 
tershire, gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  was  tiie  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  east  end  should  be  restored,  perhaps  by  the 
addition  of  an  apse,  and  the  present  bad  arrangement  altered. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  met  the  committee  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
nebuilding  of  the  church  of  Marazion,  Cornwall,  for  the  restoration  of 
S.  Mary,  Widford,  Essex,  and  for  a  new  parsonage  at  Nostell,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  dso  consulted  the  committee  on  the  best  way  of 
treating  the  western  porch  of  the  Temple  church,  which  is  about  to 
be  set  free  from  the  modem  buildings  in  which  it  is  now  buried.  It 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  this  porch  was  originally  part  of  a  cloister ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  treated  with  an  independent 
roof,  rather  than  as  a  mere  porch.  Other  improvements  to  the  exterior 
of  the  Temple  church  were  spoken  of  as  not  improbable. 

The  committee  examined  some  fine  cartoons  for  filling  the  east  win- 
dow of  Loutb  church,  Lincolnshire,  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell ;  and  also  the  design  for  coloured  decorations  for  the 
space  above  the  chancel  arch  in  the  new  church  of  Salterhebble,  near 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  They  also  examined  photographs  of  the  statue  of 
S.  George  and  the  Dragon,  now  nearly  completed  in  Portland  stone 
for  the  top  of  the  column  of  the  Westminster  Crimean  Memorial  in 
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tbe  Broad  Ssnctuary.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
fior  the  sword  of  S.  George  ta  be  made  of  metal. 

Mr.  Bulges  met  the  committee  and  laid  before  it  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Polkn's  designs  for  additions  and  restorations  to  S.  Andrew  FontmeU, 
sesr  Shaftesbury^  Dorsetshire. 

Hie  committee  examined  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson's  fine  designs  for  his 
aomptttons  and  important  new  church  of  S.  Peter,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  White  met  the  committee,  who  examined  his  plans  for  the  re- 
building of  Claydon  church,  Oxfordshire,  for  the  restoration  of  Walton 
chnich,  Bucks,  for  additions  to  the  rectory  at  the  same  place,  and  for 
t  new  school  at  Little  Woolston,  Bucks. 

Letters  of  thanks  for  the  Ecclniologiit  were  received  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society : 
ind  letters  were  read,  among  others,  from  A.  Heales,  Esq.,  and  W.  E. 
Flsherty,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  a  new  kind  of  needlework,  introduced  at  Cologne,  for 
hsngmgs  behind  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  have  been  brought  from  Ger- 
naoy  by  the  President.  The  method  is  recommended  for  adoption  in 
this  country,  as  being  easy  and  inexpensive,  and  yet  very  effective. 


MoTxrr  Choir. 

Arrangements  are  in  progpress  for  holding  both  the  weekly  meetings 
and  the  public  performances  of  the.  Society's  Motett  Choir,  at  £e 
Arekitectiral  EshUntion,  0,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.,  where 
their  first  Music  Meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  18th,  1860. 

Both  the  locality  and  the  rooms  themselves  are  highly  satisfactory, 
and  seem  to  promise  well  for  giving  greater  publicity,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  interest  to  the  musical  operations  of  the  society. 

We  trust  that  the  increased  outlay  recently  made  by  the  choir  them- 
iehes,  and  now  to  be  incuned  by  the  hire  of  these  rooms,  will  induce 
the  friends  of  Church  music  to  increase  in  every  way  in  their  power  the 
support  and  encouragement  which  are  so  essential  to  give  permanent 
cffioency  to  the  efibrts  of  the  society,  and  more  especially  of  their  choir 
to  Olustrate  the  pure  vocal  school  of  Ecclesiastical  art,  to  which  they 
devote  their  voluntary  and  continuous  labour. 

The  fbUowing  is  the  programme  of  the  last  Music  Meeting ;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  call  espedal  attention  to  the  Precentor's  closing  remarks. 

Hpm.    *'  Te  Deam  landamui." 

80t  to  the  Ed^^  Word£  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Batni,  tlie  late  Choir  Master  of 
the  Siitiiie  Chapel,  axnnged  with  harmony  for  OaUwu  and  nniaon  f6r  Popuhu  in 
the  aitemate  venes. 

Motett.    "  Now  it  it  high  time." Eduardi  Lupi  or  Lopez^ 

Aeeordmg  to  Waltiier,  this  Composer  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  and  Chapel 
Mailer  at  Lisbon  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Hymn,    In  Fnto  Penteeostes  .    .    •    From  Palestrina*s  Hfmni  toHnt  onmL 

The  alternate  yenes  in  the  simple  Plain  Song  upon  which  the  Choir  Moiic  for  the 
Other  Tersea  ia  founded. 

Choir.  PUdn  Song,    Ckoru$  in  uniton. 

I.  11. 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritiu  Qui  Paraclitus  diceria, 

Mentea  tuoruin  viaita :  Donum  Dei  Altiaaimi, 

Imple  aupema  gratia  Fona  vivua,  ignia  caritaa 

Qa«  To  ereaati  pectora :  Et  apiritalia  unctio. 

III.  IV. 

Tu  aeptifonnia  munere,  Accende  lumen  aenaibua, 

Deztne  Dei  Tu  digitua ;  Infunde  amorem  cordibua, 

Tu  rite  promiaaum  Patria,  Infirma  noatri  corporia 

Sermone  ditana  guttura.  Virtute  firmana  perpeti. 

V.  VI. 

Hoatem  repellaa  longiua.  Per  Te  aciamua  da  Patreoii 

Paeemque  donea  protinua ;  Noacamua  atque  Filium, 

Ductore  aic  Te  prseyio  Teque  utriuaque  Spiritum 

Vitemua  omoe  noxinm.  Creclamua  omni  tempore. 

VII. 

Gloria  Patri  Domino» 
Natoque  quia  mortuia 
Surrezit,  ac  Paraclito, 
In  aaeculorum  asecula. 

Motett,    "  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidinga."    Tomaso  Ludotnco  da  Vtttoria, 

Thu  author  was  a  natiTe  of  Spain,  and  waa  in  early  life  iqipointed  Maeatro  di 
Capella  to  the  Chorch  of  S.  Apolinare,  in  Rome.  In  1585,  he  published  a  aet  of 
Motetts  for  all  the  featiTala  throughout  the  year.  He  waa  likewiae  the  author  of 
many  Masses,  and  a  set  of  Penitential  Psalma. 

Oar  oountiyman  Peapfaam  styles  Vittoria,  *'  a  rery  rare  and  excellent  author,  whoae 
▼ein  was  grave  and  aweet,"  and  tella  that  about  the  year  1594,  he  quitted  Rome,  and 
resided  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 

Bymn.  '*  Corde  natua  ez  Parentia"      .......    Hymnal  Noted,  66. 

Melody  from  a  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  Cento  from 
the  Ninth  Hymn  of  the  Cathemerinon  of  Prudentius,  circ.  400. 

Motett.    ''These  things  have  I  written  unto  you" PaJestrina. 

Bom  1524.-^-One  of  the  most  illustrious  mnsicianv  of  his  time.  In  September, 
1551,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the  choir  children  of  the  Giulia  Chapel,  and  in  1554, 
he  published  his  first  work,  "  Misss  ik  4,  5,  e  6  Vod." 

Pope  Julius  the  Third  entered  him  among  the  Cborlators  of  the  Pontifical  ChapeL 
Hereasained  In  thia  altuation  but  a  abort  time,  and  in  October,  1555,  he  acoqpted  the 
place  of  Chapel  Maater  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Lateran.  Here  he  composed 
some  of  his  best  works — among  the  rest  his  Improperii  for  the  offices  of  Holy  Week. 
From  March  I,  1564,  to  1571,  he  waa  Chapel  Maater  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  After  this  he  succeeded  Giovanni  Animuocia  m  the  Chapel  of  S.  Peter 
ia  the  Vatican.  Finally,  be  undertook  the  management  of  the  school  of  Counter- 
point established  by  Mario  Nanini ;  and  in  a  abort  time  after,  Gregory  XIII.  charged 
fdm  wiUi  the  reviaion  of  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Roman  Gradual,  and  the  Antiphona. 
This  work,  begun  in  connection  with  his  pu|ul,  Giovanni  Guidetd,  chaplain  to 
Gregory  XIII.,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  is  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Directorium  of  Guidetti,  who  gratefully  ascribes  any  merit  it  may  poasess  to  hia 
master's  kind  assistance. 

Paleatrina  died  February  2,  1594.  On  hia  tomb  in  the  Church  of  the  Vatican  waa 
engraved,  '*  lohannes.Petnis*Aloy8ius-Pr»nestinus,  MusicK  Princeps." 
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Antiphan,    «  O  Radix  Jesic"  (  ^^I  ^?  ^7^1  °'  P««?»^'  18,  from  the 
^  (      Ancient  SaliBDury  Antiphonary. 

**  O  Root  of  Jesse,  Who  standest  for  an  ensign  of  the  people, 
at  Whom  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths,  unto  Whom  the  den- 
tilea  shall  pray :  Come  and  deliT«r  us,  and  tarry  not." 

Ckristmas  Carol.    "  Merry  hells  are  ringing*'      ,    ,    .    An  Aneimt  Melody. 

The  Words  and  Harmony  hy  the  Bev.  H,  L.  JmMr,  LL.B.,  Hon.  Secretory  in 
Mnsiosl  matters. 

Carolifor  Ckristmas  Tide,  by  the  Rep.  J.  M.  Neale,  MJL.,  and  the  Rev.  7. 
Helmore,  M.A. 

No.  II.  <'  Earthly  friends  will  chan^  and  falter." 

IV.  "  Christ  was  horn  on  Christmas  Day." 

IX.  <<  Royal  Day  tiiat  chasest  gloom." 

VI.  *'  Good  Christian  men  rejoice  and  sing." 

XL  ''  Good  King  Wenceslas.^ 

Motett.     "  Now  unto  Him  that  is  ahle  to  keep  you  from  falling." 

Ciiovanni  Croce, 

Chapel-Master  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  1605.  Succeeded  Zarlino.  Henry  Peadum 
Mys  of  his  Compositions,  that,  "  for  a  ftill,  lofty,  and  sprightly  yein,  Croce  was 
second  to  none." 

HyisM.     "  Veni,  veni,  Emmanuel" Hymnal  Noted,  65. 

Melody  from  a  French  Mistal  in  the  National  Library,  Lisbon.  Harmonised  hy 
the  Rer.  S.  S.  Guathsso,  M.A. 

Anthem.    '*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord" John  Record. 

Grganist  and  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  between  the  years 
ISSOand  1540. 

'We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  in  the  notice  of 
the  Te  Deum  from  Baini'e  MS.,  gLvea  in  our  October  number  at  p. 
313.  The  Plain  Song  of  the  ancient  melody  is  retained  in  the  eoprano 
part  of  the  hannouaed  Teraea. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Ov  Wednesday  evening,  January  9th,  a  course  of  lectures  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  William  White,  the  subject  being  a  Plea  for  Polychromy.  The 
leetnier  first  insisted  upon  the  neoeasary  existence  of  polychromy  in 
architeeture*  and  pleaded  for  a  fnither  introdueCion  of  colour  largely 
lor  Its  own  9ake  in  architectural  interiors.  He  appealed  to  man's  in- 
tuitive love  for  oolour  as  illuatrated  in  a  variety  of  v^ays,  and  to  the 
andogy  of  nature.  He  then  referred  to  the  value  of  '*  unconMnous  in- 
flaences/*  and  to  the  manner  in  which  men  are  affected  by  colour  even 
thoagh  uneonaeioua  of  its  presence,  and  called  attention  to  the  necefr- 
sity  of  cokmr  in  order  to  the  heal^y  state  of  the  eye  and  brain,  and 
the  oonaeqvent  cruelty  which  its  withdtawal  inflicted  upon  the  aii^ 
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and  the  poor.  After  answering  popular  objections,  he  concluded  by 
advising  a  more  close  application  to  the  study  of  chromatic  law,  ap- 
pealing to  all  to  lend  their  aid  to  that  institution  whose  great  aim  was 
to  help  forward  the  artist  and  the  art-student  upon  their  high  mission 
of  contributing  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  tiieir  fellow-countrymen. 
Ck>n8idering  the  severe  weather  the  lecture  was  well  attended. 


THE  OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

FiBST  Meeting,  Michaelmas  Term,  Nov.  14,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  (held  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  by  permission)  was 
the  first  held  since  the  change  in  the  denomination  of  the  Society 
which  was  made  last  term,  and  by  which  title  the  scope  of  the  Sodety's 
labours  was  considerably  enlarged.  As  many  are  probably  aware,  the 
word  "  historical "  has  been  added  to  the  tide,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  one  guinea  to  ten  shillings  for 
members  during  residence,  and  five  shillings  for  non-resident  members 
who  would  wish  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  Society  and  re- 
ceive the  reports.  This  reduction  of  the  subscription,  as  was  antici- 
pated, enabled  the  president  to  read  a  much  longer  Ust  of  new  membem 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  than  had  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past. 

Two  new  members,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  elected— the 
Hon.  R.  Abbott,  Christ  Church,  and  A.  W.  Booker,  Esq.,  Christ 
Church. 

The  usual  business  of  the  Society  being  concluded,  the  president 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  evening, 
namely,  the  Connection  of  History  with  Architecture,  which  he  con- 
sidered very  appropriate  to  the  inaugurative  meeting  under  the  new 
title.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  said  he  had  been 
requested  to  open  the  discussion,  as  being  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Architectural  Society.  He  cordially  approved  of  the  union  of 
history  with  architecture,  and  considered  it  rather  a  development  of 
the  original  idea  of  the  Society  than  any  real  change  of  plan.  The 
Society  had  always,  taken  the  historical  view  of  architecture,  the  aesthe- 
tical  and  the  practical  had  come  in  naturally  and  incidentally,  but  were 
not  essential.  Some  of  the  earliest  papers  read  before  the  Society  had 
been  as  much  historical  as  architectural.  The  Heraldic  and  Archsso- 
logical  Society  had  already  been  incorporated  with  this  Society,  which 
possessed  the  library  of  both.  The  collection  of  casts  of  the  mouldings 
and  details  of  each  style  or  period  which  the  Society  had  formed  at  its 
commencement  as  the  Grammar  of  the  study,  had  always  been  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  and  under  the  kings'  reigns,  which  moat 
be  allowed  to  be  an  historical  arrangement.  He  considered  it  impoa- 
stUe  to  understand  mediaeval  architecture  without  history.     Qn  the 
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other  hand,  the  architectare  of  every  coontry  was  an  essential  part  of 
iti  history,  and  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
separate  them.  He  believed  that  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
architecture  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student  of  all  other 
branches  of  history,  and  greatly  assist  his  memory,  as  visible  and  tan- 
gible objects  are  always  more  easily  remembered  than  any  others. 

The  character  of  each  century  is  distinctly  stamped  upon  its  archi- 
tecture, and  everything  else  is  subordinate  to  this;  national,  pro- 
vincial, and  even  personal  influence  may  be  traced  upon  many  buildings, 
but  quite  subordinate  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
erected.  The  exact  date  of  a  building  tells  its  character  much  more 
than  the  place  where,  or  the  persons  by  whom»  it  was  erected.  The 
buildings  of  the  eleventh  century  mark  a  period  of  very  rapid  progress 
from  almost  barbarism  at  the  beginning,  the  masonry  being  of  the 
rudest  possible  description,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  and 
very  good  masonry  at  the  end  of  it.  The  twelfth  century  was  also  a 
period  of  very  rapid  progress,  and  before  the  end  of  it  we  have  as  fine 
masonry  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  although  the  style  is  still  heavy 
and  maaaive,  and  may  be  said  to  symbolise  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Norman  kings. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  lightness,  vigour^  and  boldness, 
characteristic  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action:  the  men  who 
erected  those  buildings  also  obtained  Magna  Charta.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  have  less  vigour,  but  more  refinement ;  and  in  architec- 
tural details  a  more  close  copying  of  natural  forms.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  beginning  of  decay  may  be  traced  in  the  shallowness  and 
feebleness  of  the  details ;  but  English  buildings  of  this  period  still  often 
have  a  good  deal  of  manly  vigour  about  them.  In  the  sixteenth  the 
decay  has  proceeded,  and  the  mixture  of  styles  shows  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  times. 

The  personal  character  of  our  kings,  as  well  as  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  architecture  of  their 
day.  The  chief  buildings  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Rnfus  are  the  Norman  castles,  those  massive  square  keeps  which 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Henry  I.,  called  Beauclerc,  was 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  religion,  and  the  chief  buildings  of  his  time  are 
monasteries  and  churches.  The  civil  wars  of  the  time  of  Stephen 
called  for  more  castles ;  many  were  added,  and  others  rebuilt  in  his 
reign.  Henry  II.  succeeded  by  peaceful  hereditary  succession  to  the 
whole  of  the  western  provinces  of  France.  The  constant  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  those  provinces  could  not  fail  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  upon  England,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  architecture 
of  the  period,  the  great  time  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Gothic  style. 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not  merely  a  warrior :  he  was  the  first 
military  architect  and  engineer  of  his  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  ChAteau 
Qaillard,  which  he  designed  and  built,  and  which  was  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  buildings  of  his  day.  The  freedom  which  the  people  ob- 
tained under  John  is  shown  by  the  freedom  of  their  architecture,  as 
has  been  said.     Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  vacillation  and 
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weakness  of  the  goverDment  of  Henry  III.,  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  his  kingdom  was  absorbed  in  building :  almost  all  our  great 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  belong  to  his  reign.  A  great  war  with 
Wales  would  have  been  as  ruinous  then  as  a  great  European  war  would 
have  been  during  the  height  of  the  railway  mania  in  our  own  day. 
Edward  I.  has  left  the  stamp  of  his  character  and  his  history  in  the 
great  castles  of  Wales — Conway,  Caernarvon,  Beaumaris,  and  Harlech 
— and  not  less  in  the  castles  of  Guienne ;  and  of  his  free-trade  prin- 
ciples in  the  flourishing  towns  which  he  founded. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  great  barons  who  ruled  the 
country  have  left  monuments  of  themselves  everywhere  in  the  castles 
and  the  churches  which  they  built,  as  in  this  neighbourhood  Dorchester 
abbey  church,  which  had  in  its  windows  the  arms  of  nearly  all  the 
great  barons  of  the  time  of  Edward  IL 

The  will  of  King  Henry  VI.  contains  the  most  minute  architectural 
directions  for  the  building  of  his  two  coUeges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
But  the  religious  fervour  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  was  gradually  decaying,  and  in  the  following  century  became  very 
dead,  until  revived  by  the  Reformation.  The  castles  of  the  Edwardian 
period  gradually  gave  way  to  more  peaceful  habitations,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  fortifications  were  intended  more  for 
keeping  out  bands  of  robbers  than  for  regular  warfare.  In  the  six- 
teenth they  became  more  ornamental,  and  marks  of  grandeur  rather 
than  useful.  Altogether,  he  thought  that  architecture  was  the  best 
possible  memoria  technica  for  the  study  of  modem  history. 

The  president,  in  thanking  Mr.  Parker  for  his  riemarks,  with  which 
he  fully  concurred,  referred  to  a  question  which  was  closely  connected 
vnth  them,  namely,  the  cause  of  the  metal- work  being  often  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  buildings  of  the  same  age.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
we  found  jewellery  of  remote  ages  equal  in  beauty  and  delicacy  to  that 
of  the  present  day,-— of  ages  which  were,  in  other  respects,  very  un- 
civilised. He  referred  to  examples  which  were  dug  up  in  America, 
evidently  of  an  early  period,  but  of  workmanship  equal  to  that  of  Paris 
or  London  of  the  present  time.  He  then  called  on  the  librarian  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  Roman  spear-head  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  librarian  begged,  first  of  all,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  what 
had  fallen  from  the  president  with  respect  to  other  remains  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  than  those  of  buildings.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
as  buildings  appealed  to  the  eye,  as  had  been  shown,  in  illustration  of 
history,  so  all  works  of  art  and  manufacture  belonging  to  a  certain 
period  would,  when  collected  together,  tend  to  illustrate  the  manners, 
customs,  and,  indeed,  the  civilisation  of  that  period  ;  and  he  referred 
especially  to  the  fact  of  the  Architectural  Society  possessing  a  con- 
siderable and  valuable  collection  of  casts,  models,  &c.,  illustrating  the 
times  from  the  Norman  Conquest  downwards.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  collection  in  the  room — the  Ashmolean  collection — which 
was  almost  confined  to  objects  illustrating  the  history  of  this  country 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Now  what  he  hoped  was,  that 
these  two  would  be  brought  together,  and  thus  form  a  chronological 
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series  of  iliiutrations  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present ;  and 
he  hoped  that  it  was  not  saying  too  much,  that  there  was  no  building 
in  Oxford  so  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  whole  collection  as  the  room 
ia  which  they  were  now  assembled,  and  in  which  one-half  of  the  col- 
lection had  been  placed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  spear- head  which  had  been  sent  for  ex- 
hibition to  this  meeting,  he  would  only  obsenre  that  it  was  one  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  which  were  found  laid  edgewise  in  two  rows  of 
seventy,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  camp  at 
Boorton-on-the- Water,  not  far  from  Addlestrop  station.  He  pointed 
oat  the  position  of  this  camp  with  regard  to  the  great  Fosse-way  and 
the  other  chief  roads  of  Roman  Britain,  llie  other  piece  of  iron- work, 
possibly  a  sword-hilt,  was  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Lower  Swell, 
near  which  are  two  British  barrows.  He  hoped,  however,  that  these 
were  but  a  beginning,  and  that  at  each  meeting  similar  objects  of  in- 
terest would  be  laid  before  the  Society,  and  that  several  would  in 
course  of  time  find  their  way  into  its  collection. 

Mr.  Owen  referred  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  which,  it  was  ex- 
plained, was  not  as  yet  accessible  to  members,  but  arrangements  it  was 
hoped  would  shortly  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shirley,  of  Wadham,  said  that  he  was  struck  with  two  pomts 
which  had  hilen  from  Mr.  Parker.  First,  the  great  change  which  took 
place  in  military  architecture.  In  Norman  times  the  massive  square 
keeps,  rude  and  simple  as  they  were,  answered  their  purpose ;  they 
eould  not  be  taken,  and  enabled  the  great  barons  often  to  set  the  king 
tt  defiance.  A  century  later  we  find  that  the  means  of  attack  have  in- 
creased, and  necessitated  much  greater  preparations  for  defence,  as  in 
the*  Ch&teau  Gaillard.  At  a  later  period,  again,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  we  have  deep  ditches  and  bold  flanking  towers.  Some  evening 
he  hoped  they  might  discuss  the  means  of  attack  and  defence  as  con- 
nected with  military  architecture.  Secondly,  he  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Parker  whether  he  had  been  able  to  trace  any  influence  of  the  diflFerent 
religious  Orders  on  the  style  of  architecture  in  their  buildings. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  point  had  not  yet  been  sufldciently  investi- 
gated to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  Cistercian  Order  are  generally  plainer  than  others  of  the 
same  period,  especially  the  earlier  buildings.  There  is  also  a  difference 
of  plan  between  a  monastery  and  a  cathedral  surrounded  by  its  close, 
with  separate  houses  for  the  canons,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Freeman  ;  but  the  subject  altogether  required  more  investigation. 

Mr.  Pattison,  of  Lincoln,  inquired  what  was  the  date  of  the  latest 
fortified  houses  or  private  buildings  erected  for  defence. 

Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  instanced  Old  Basing-house,  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  which  sustained  three  sieges ;  but  this  was  probably  an  ex- 
ceptional case  ;  houses  of  so  late  a  period  were  not  usually  fortified  at 
silt  or  not  sufllcientiy  to  stand  a  siege. 

The  president  mentioned  that  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  Torquay, 
inqniring  whether  the  floor  under  the  seats  in  a  church  should  be  raised, 
or  level  with  that  of  the  passages.  The  committee  thought  it  was 
geoerally  better  for  them  to  be  level,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  elderly 
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people  tripping  over  the  low  step,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
step  of  the  usual  height. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  president  respecting  the 
metal*work  of  an  early  period,  like  Alfred's  jewel  in  this  museum,  ob- 
served that  metal-work  was  generally  in  advance  of  stone  sculpture, 
and  that  a  half-civilised  people  are  often  very  skilful  workers  in  metal. 
He  also  mentioned  Mr.  Skidmore's  theory,  that  the  conventional  foliage 
of  the  transitional  period  was  copied  from  the  gold  ornaments  used  in 
the  wooden  churches  of  the  Saxons,  many  of  which  may  have  been  pre* 
served  to  that  period.  With  reference  to  this  museum,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  Arundel  marbles,  now  kept  in  a 
room  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  nobody  sees  them. 
Amongst  them  are  the  foundation-stones,  with  inscriptions,  of  Deer- 
hurst  church,  in  Qloucestershire,  founded  by  Duke  Odda  in  1053,  and 
of  Rewley  abbey,  in  Oxford,  founded  by  £la  Longespee,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  about  1^0.  These  objects  ought  to  form  part  of  an  his* 
torical  museum. 

The  president  then  adjourned  the  meeting. 


Second  Meeting,  Michaelmas  term,  Nov.  21,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre 
in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Rev.  Dr.  Welledey,  Prinoipal  of  New  Inn  Hall. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Regioa  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modem  History. 

Rev.  G.  Ridding,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Bullock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 

Montagu  E.  Barrows,  M.A«,  Magdalen  Hall. 

C.  £.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Eieter  College. 

Viscount  Newry,  Christ  Church. 

Charles  Appleton,  Esq.,  S.  John's  College. 

John  Langdon  Fulford,  Esq.,  S.  Mary  Hall. 

T.  E.  Hawes,  Esq.,  Abingdon. 

Henry  St.  John  Reade,  Esq.,  University  CoU^e. 

J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 

The  president,  while  these  names  were  heing  balloted  for,  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  following  letters,  which  had  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee : — From  the  Rev.  H.  W.  B.  Churton,  asking  for  information  on 
Manor  Chancels,  From  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Griffith,  giving  an  account  of 
an  ancient  mural  painting  in  distemper  on  the  walls  of  the  church  at 
Berwick  S.  John.  From  the  Rev.  J.  Cross,  asking  for  information  re- 
specting the  stained  glass  of  Gapronnier  of  Brussels,  a  specimen  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Doncaster  church.  From  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Hutton, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  heraldry  was,  as  well  as  architecture  and  his- 
tory, a  subject  to  which  the  Society  should  give  its  attention,  as  the 
two  societies,  the  Heraldic  and  Architectural,  were  some  years  ago 
united ;  and,  secondly,  hoping  that  the  Society  would  find  means  to 
put  itself  into  communication  with  some  of  the  numerous  literary  and 
scientific  institutes,  &c.,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  adjoining 
counties.     He  thought  that  many  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  reports 
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of  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  also,  probably,  be  willing  to  furnish 
accoonts  of  discoveries  of  archaeological  interest  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  names  to  supply  those  of  the  five  outgoing  members  of  com- 
mittee were  read,  and  also  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
join  the  Society,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  then  delivered  his  lecture,  "  On  the  Comparative 
Progress  of  Architecture  in  England  and  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Times." 

Mr.  Parker  began  at  the  year  1000,  and  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
contemporary  chronicle  of  Radulphus  Olaber,  that  *'  from  the  number 
of  new  buildings  being  erected  in  1003,  the  world  appeared  to  be  put- 
ting on  a  new  white  robe."    He  also  referred  to  the  treatise  of  King 
Canute  for  the  safe  conduct  of  English  travellers,  who,  in  their  more 
extended  and  often  varied  journeys  to  Rome,  had  better  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  knowing  what  was  going  on  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
province  of  France ;  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  greater  perfection  of 
English  Gothic.     The  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  and  although  advantage  was  taken  of  any  improvement  in 
foreign  countries,  they  were  so  assimilated  to  the  English  style,  that 
no  violent  change  or  hiatus  is  anywhere  perceptible.    The  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  the  people  of  England  and  France  had  far  more  to  do  with 
this  progress  than  any  change  of  government ;  but  those  provinces  of 
Rranoe  with  which  we  had  the  most  intercourse  naturally  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  our  own  architecture.     In  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  our  style  is  distinct  from  anythbg  in  France,  and  is 
possibly  Danish.     In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  Norman 
style  was  introduced^  and  there  is  no  difierence  then  between  Nor- 
mandy and  England  ;  the  early  work  at  Westminster  is  just  as  forward 
ais  the  work  of  the  same  time  at  Caen,  and  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     During  the  great  period 
of  transition,  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces  of  France  were  part 
of  the  English  dominions,  and  there  was  consequently  great  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  those  provinces  and  England,  and  their  archi- 
tecture had  more  influence  upon  ours  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
France.     The  buildings  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  were 
in  advance  of  any  others  at  that  time,  and  had  a  mixture  of  the  Byzan- 
tine element  derived  from  Perigord. 

He  said  that  bar-tracery  was  used  simultaneously  in  the  Sancte 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  at  Rheims,  and  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster, 
in  1245.  Ornamental  foliage  was  copied  from  nature  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  both  countries.  The  mouldings  are  always 
hx  more  numerous  in  the  English  buildings.  After  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  styles  entirely  diverge  from  each  other.  The 
French  Flamboyant  and  the  English  Pei^ndicular  are,  at  first  sight, 
totally  different*  but  have  many  features  in  common ;  the  shallowness 
and  poverty  of  the  details  in  both  are  signs  of  approaching  decay. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  the  race  was  so  nearly  even,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  which  had  the  priority. 

Ia  the  conrae  of  the  lecture  he  laid  special  stress  upon  the  necessity 
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of  taking  the  history  of  the  country  into  account,  and  remembering 
that  France  was  not,  as  now,  one  country,  but  composed  of  separate 
provinces,  constantly  changing  and  constantly  influenced  by  external 
political  events,  and  each  having,  therefore,  its  distinct  architectural 
character. 

The  president,  in  thanking  Mr.  Parker,  referred  to  instances  where 
French  architects  had  been  brought  over  into  England.  He  also  called 
attention  to  what  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  churches  ex- 
isting  in  this  country,  namely,  the  church  of  Dover,  which  he  was 
glad  to  say  the  Oovemment  had  ordered  to  be  put  into  repair,  but  the 
original  work  to  be  scrupulously  preserved ;  and  that  it  was  now  in 
Mr.  Scott's  hands. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  of  Balliol,  wished  that  more  reference  had  been  made 
to  Scotland.  He  thought  that  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Britain 
was  more  immediately  connected  with  that  of  France  than  with  the 
architecture  of  England.  He  referred  especially  to  the  Flamboyant 
style,  which  was  common  to  France  and  Scotland,  but  wanting  in  Eng« 
land.  He,  however,  admitted  that  the  chapter- house  of  Elgin  cathe* 
dral  was  similar  to  Uiat  of  Wdls  and  others,  and  of  a  type  not  found 
in  France.  He  also  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tooth-ornament, 
but  the  absence  of  the  ball-flower  ornament,  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Parker  thought  the  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England  and  of  France,  from  both  of  which  it  differed  in 
many  points,  quite  worthy  of  being  studied,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Society  would  be  favoured  with  some  observations  upon  it;  but  it 
would  have  been  too  wide  a  field  for  him  to  have  introduced  it  into  his 
lecture  that  evening. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Rev.  J.  W,  Buxgon  and  the  Rev* 
H.  J.  Rose,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  third  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  on  Thursday, 
November  29,  1860,  in  the  Philosophical  Society's  rooms ;  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Luard.  Trinity  College,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 

Rev.  J.  Glover,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
J.  Carter,  Esq.,  Sorgeon,  Petty  Gary. 
6.  Bosanqnet,  Esq.,  TVinity  College. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams  then  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  some 
of  his  Ecclesiological  discoveries  in  Georgia.  The  churches  which  he 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  were  those  of  Timothesmana  and  Daba.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  small  cross  church,  with  aisles  and  apsidal  chancel, 
with  north  and  south  chapels.  Daba  is  a  small  chapel,  terminated  in 
an  apse.  Both  of  these  have  many  peculiarities,  which  he  dwelt  on  at 
some  length;  and  also  noted  the  singular  preservation  they  are  in. 
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notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  of  the  country.  These  churches 
are  both  situated  in  very  remote  parts,  seldom  visited  by  travellers, 
and  no  account  has  hitherto  been  issued  of  them. 

Mr.  Williams's  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  kindly  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  WitU,  of  King's  College,  from  sketches  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  Jesus  College,  taken  from  Mr.  Williams's 
notes.  Mr.  Williams  hopes  to  give  further  accounts  of  his  discoveries 
to  the  Cambridge  ^chitectural  Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  after  thanking  Mr.  Williams  for  his  paper,  al- 
luded to  the  Motett  Choir  which  it  was  hoped  to  form  in  the  University 
for  the  study  of  church  music.  He  said  that  many  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society  took  a  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  therefore  they  had  arranged  to  discuss  the  matter  at  their  meeting. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Williams,  and  several  others  spoke  on  the  subject, 
stating  how  they  thought  the  choir  could  best  be  formed  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  then  formed,  who  should  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of  expense,  draw  up  rules,  and  make  some  definite 
arrangements,  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Architectural  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CoMiciTTBB  Meeting  was  held  at  the  society's  room  on  Monday, 
December  10,  1860,  E.  Thornton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Rev.  J. 
Otger,  Rector  of  Cranford,  and  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Porter,  Raunds,  were 
elected  members. 

The  following  books  were  presented:  October  number  of  East 
Anglian,  by  Suffolk  Archaeological  Society ;  No.  66  of  Archaeological 
Journal,  in  continuation,  by  Rev.  W.  Thornton.  Purchased :  Hewitt's 
Ancient  Armour,  3  vols. ;  Shaw's  Ornamental  Pavements ;  Treasury 
of  Ornamental  Art.  Wyatt's  Ancient  Metal  Work  was  exhibited. 
Various  designs  for  additions  to  churches  in  Leicestershire  and  else- 
where, exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Oillett ;  alsu,  plans  for  a  new  school, 
already  erected  at  Faulerspury,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Barton.  Mr.  Pulley's 
design  for  cottages,  as  approved  at  the  last  meeting,  was  showi/,  as 
carried  out  in  stone.  The  London  Cottage  Improvement  Society  are 
on  the  eve  of  putting  forth  ten  revised  designs  for  cottages  of  various 
accommodation,  which  will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Northampton 
Society  before  the  next  committee  meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Spring  Meeting  for  1861  at  Thrapston, 
and  to  make  excursions  therefrom.  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  the  Revs. 
N.  F.  lightfoot,  and  C.  Smyth,  were  requested  to  act  as  a  sub -com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements. 
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Impressions  of  the  new  book  plate  of  the  society  were  shown  and, 
with  some  alterations,  approved.  The  secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Ready, 
of  the  British  Museum,  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  society  casts 
of  all  the  known  corporate  seals  of  the  Archdeaconry,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds,  and  for  which  the  committee  had  given  him  a  com- 
mission ;  also,  for  other  seals  of  artistic  and  architectural  interest. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Arundel  Society,  agree- 
ing to  lend  a  copy  of  that  society's  publications  for  exhibition  at 
the  Thrapston  meeting;  also  from  Mr.  6.  O.  Scott,  and  Rev.  £. 
Terrott,  and  Miss  A.  Blencowe. 

The  secretary  stated  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
Hon.  T.  Powys,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Natural  History 
Society  in  this  county.  It  was  advised,  that,  if  possible,  the  society 
should  be  put  in  connection  with  the  Town  Museum,  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  it  is  hoped  the  Architectural  Society  may  be  placed.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  advantage  of  connecting  the  society  with  the 
proposed  museum,  reserving  the  rights  of  members. 

Mr.  Elliott  brought  forward  a  communication  as  to  the  establishment 
of  an  art-school  in  the  town.  The  committee  were  disposed  to  enter- 
tain the  question,  when  it  came  before  them  in  a  more  definite  form. 
This  might  also  be  aided  by  the  new  museum. 

The  secretary  reported  the  success  of  the  Leicester  Architectural 
soir6e  of  December  3,  and  that  he  had  met  the  secretaries  of  tbe 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Peterborough,  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  there  the  end  of  July,  1861. 

The  progress  of  the  works  at  S.  Sepulchre^s  was  reported  satisfac- 
tory, and  thither  part  of  tbe  members  went  to  view  them  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting.  Though  the  society  has  ceased  to  make 
g^nts  towards  churches,  £10  was  voted  to  S.  Sepulchre's  on  the 
ground  of  an  old  promise. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


S.  Peter,  Vauxhall. — ^This  important  church,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
will  require  a  personal  visit  when  it  is  further  advanced.  In  the  mean- 
while we  notice  it  from  the  drawings.  The  plan  shows  a  nave  of  five 
bays,  76  ft.  4  in.  long,  with  an  internal  western  narthex,  and  aisles 
extending  to  the  west  end  of  the  nsrthez.  The  western  end  of  the 
south  aisle  forms  a  baptistery.  The  chancel  has  an  apsidal  sanctuary, 
semicircular  in  plan,  with  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  ;  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  there  is  a  kind  of  enlarged  transept,  of  two  transverse  aisles 
(one  opening  to  the  chancel,  and  the  other  to  the  nave.)  In  the  angle 
between  this  transept  and  the  north  aisle  stands  the  tower;  and  a 
vestry,  with  an  organ  chamber  over  it,  adjoins  this  north  transept  on 
its  east  side.  The  chancel  is  42  ft.  6  in.  in  length  by  22  ft.,  and  the 
total  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  49  ft.  6  in.  The  style  is  early 
G^metric  Pointed,  very  highly  enriched ;  and  the  material  is  brick. 
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with  a  free  ase  of  loarblefl  and  sculpture.  The  west  facade  presents, 
in  its  lowest  stage,  an  exceedingly  ornate  double  door,  with  marble 
•baits,  bassi-relievi  in  the  tympanum,  and  a  frieze,  representing  the 
Phxression  of  Palms,  across  the  facade, — so  arranged  that  our  Loan^s 
figure  occupies  the  triangle  in  the  pediment  of  the  portal.  Above, 
there  are  two  windows  of  two  lights,  with  foliated  circles  in  each  head, 
divided  by  a  buttress.  Above  again,  there  is  a  band  of  pedimental  arcad- 
ing  at  the  base  of  the  gable.  Turrets,  with  elaborate  square  pinnacles, 
of  an  early  type,  flank  the  facade.  The  baptistery,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  is  gabled  transversely,  and  ranges  with  the  west  front. 
The  east  elevation  shows  the  apse — of  unusual  height — windowed  in  two 
•tagea ;  the  lower  range  being  couplets  of  broad  lancets,  and  the  upper 
range  large  lancets.  There  is  great  enrichment  in  the  details  of  this  com- 
position, panels  of  bassi-relievi  being  introduced  into  the  buttresses.  The 
south  side  displays  the  equal  height  of  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs,  and 
the  clerestory,  which  consists  of  four  windows,  each  of  two  unfoliated 
Ughts,  with  a  aezfoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  impression,  however,  left 
by  this  part  of  the  design  is  too  much  that  of  merely  inserted  panels, 
llie  windowa  and  the  wdl  of  the  clerestory  do  not  seem  to  form  part  of 
one  conception.  Turrets  and  pinnacles,  like  those  of  the  west  end,  occur 
also  at  the  east  angles  of  the  nave,  and  serve  to  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  line  of  roof  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  On  the  north  side, 
the  quasi- transept  is  seen  to  have  two  transverse  gables,  each  having  a 
large  window,  but  of  different  composition.  The  tower  is  of  unusual 
height.  It  rises,  without  much  ornament  except  what  it  has  from  its 
oonstruction,  to  the  height  of  the  crest  of  the  nave-roof ;  then  there  is 
a  very  rich  and  well- designed  open  belfry-stage,  (though  we  should 
have  preferred  a  single  range  of  lights  to  the  two  ranges  which  Mr. 
Pearson  has  introduced.)  and  above  there  is  a  lofty  octagonal  broached 
spire,  with  angle-turrets,  and  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  faces,  all 
capped  pyramidally,  and  enriched  with  bands.  The  specialty  of  the 
church  18  its  groined  roof.  Nave,  chancel,  and  aisles  are  all  vaulted ; 
and  this  feature  gives  this  fine  design  unusual  importance.  The  nave- 
piers  are  massy  and  cylindrical,  with  early  flowered  capitals.  They 
carry  massy  arches*  of  two  orders.  The  triforium  stage  is  not  pierced, 
bat  affords  a  series  of  panels,  which  arie,  hereafter,  to  be  frescoed,  or 
otherwise  decorated.  Vaulting  shafts,  rising  from  corbels  on  a  hori- 
zontal  string,  divide  the  triforium  into  panels.  The  vaulting,  which  is 
simple  quadripartite,  rises  from  capitals  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the 
clerestory  windows.  In  the  chancel,  the  triforium  stage  is  pierced 
with  an  open  arcade,  that  part  of  it  which  surrounds  the  projecting 
apse  having  the  lower  range  of  windows,  already  mentioned  in  our 
notice  of  the  exterior.  The  bay  of  the  chancel  proper  is  divided  from 
its  aisles  by  a  couple  of  narrow  arches — the  usual  treatment  (but  not, 
ve  think,  the  most  satisfactory  treatment)  of  this  part  of  a  church. 
The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  to  be  ornamented  with  large  scenes, 
painted  in  fresco  s  and  the  altar,  surmounted  by  a  reredos  designed 
like  a  baldachin,  is  treated  with  great  dignity  and  beauty.  But  of 
these  highly  artistic  enrichments  it  will  be  impossible  to  speak  fully 
until  they  are  finished.    We  have  seldom  had  a  more  important  design 
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— or  one  more  thoroughly  satUfactory — than  this  before  us,  and  we 
shall  watch  its  completion  with  great  interest.  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  schools  and  parsonage-house  in  connection  with 
this  church  will  make  the  whole  group  one  of  singular  merit  and 
beauty. 

S,Paul,  Maidstone, — This  new  church,  by  Messrs.  Peck  and  Stephens 
which  has  very  recently  been  consecrated,  is  in  many  respects  noticeable 
as  a  type  of  the  most  modern  idea  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Any  very 
«Of^ii^ exhibition  of  ritual  composition  was  not,  we  believe,  to  be  expected, 
from  various  circumstances.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  builders,  a  few 
generous  persons  who  gave  largely,  were  anxious  for  a  good  result. 
So  the  building,  which  is  Middle-Pointed,  consists  of  a  clerestoried 
nave  of  five  bays  with  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The  aisles,  according  to 
the  most  modern  improvement,  are  gabled  in  every  bay,  but  like  most 
aisles  of  their  sort,  they  are  not  successful,  from  the  gabling  being  merely 
treated  with  reference  to  external  effect,  breaking  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal lean-to,  and  awkwardly  interrupting  the  rafter  roofing.  All  old 
gabled  aisles  were  built  with  reference  to  vaulting  or  coved  roofs.  The 
combination  of  octagonal  shafts  with  square  abaci  and  Corinthianising 
capitals,  has  been  tried  in  the  arcade,  but  we  cannot  deem  it  a  felicitous 
developement.  The  clerestory  consists  in  every  bay  of  a  broad,  short, 
traceried  light.  The  chancel  arch  springs  from  corbels  representing 
angels.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is  prepared  for  painted  glass. 
The  chancel  is  choked  with  three  rows  of  longitudinal  sittings  on  each 
side.  To  the  north  is  a  shallow  recess  for  the  organ,  and  beyond  it 
the  vestry.  The  prayer-desk,  on  the  south  of  the  central  line,  stands 
under  the  chancel  arch,  looking  due  west,  and  is  exactly  balanced  to 
the  north  by  the  stone  pulpit,  which  would  have '  been  of  a  very  fair 
design, — low,  circular,  panelled,  and  relieved  with  marble  shafts, — if 
it  had  stood  against  the  angle  of  the  chancel  arch  ;  as  it  is,  it  looks  in 
its  isolated  position  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  out  and  left.  The  seats 
are  open  and  uniform.  The  font,  which  is  properly  placed,  has  serpen- 
tine shafts.  There  is  a  south  porch,  and  the  ground  story  of  the 
steeple,  which  exactly  occupies  the  area  of  the  south  bay  of  th^  north 
aisle,  serves  as  a  vestibule  on  that  side.  The  steeple  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  140  feet,  but  will  be  too  thin  for  the  mass.  The  roof,  of  red 
and  dark  tiles  striped,  produces  with  the  ragstone  walls  a  polychromatic 
effect.  There  is  another  church,  by  Mr.  Bulmer,  just  completed  in 
another  part  of  Maidstone,  which  we  were  not  able  to  see. 

S,  Andrew,  Singapore. — We  learn  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liabuan 
that  the  government  is  building  a  Pointed  cruciform  aisled  church  of 
large  dimensions  (about  170  feet  long  and  70  high)  in  this  important 
city,  the  design  being  imitated  from  Netley  Abbey.  How  far  the 
necessities  of  the  climate  are  provided  for  we  cannot  tell.  A  threatened 
settlement  has  arrested  the  central  tower  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  this  church  may  become  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
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Little  Wolston,  Bucks. — Mr.  White  is  about  Xo  build  a  school  and 
achoolmaster's-house  for  this  parish.  The  schoolroom  is  to  be  29  ft. 
4 in.  in  length,  by  14  ft.  Gin.  in  breadth,  with  a  class-room  about 
10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  opening  into  it  at  right  angles.  The  material  is  red 
brick,  with  courses  of  buff  and  grey,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  The 
design  is  good.  The  gable  window  has  (rather  ugly)  wooden  tracery, 
and  the  bell -cote,  for  one  bell,  perhaps  wants  height. 

Walton  Rectory,  Bucke. — Mr.  White  has  added  to  this  house  a  new 
drawing-room,  with  bed-room  and  dressing-room  over  it,  and  a  new 
porch,  besides  rebuilding  the  offices.  The  additions  are  very  well 
managed,  and  the  staircase  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  woodwork. 
We  observe  also  a  small  conservatory,  very  well  designed. 

Nostell  Parsonage,  Yorkshire, — A  very  good  house,  in  Early  Pointed, 
by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  Not  the  worst  feature  in  it  is  the  avoidance  of 
needless  eccentricity  and  irregularity.  The  arrangement  of  the  ground- 
plan  is  convenient ;  though,  as  usual,  the  "  study**  is  too  small. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

5.  James,  LoutK  Lincolnshire, — ^The  east  window  of  this  church — an 
immense  Third-Pointed  composition,  of  seven  lights,  transomed  and 
super-monialled — is  about  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell.  The  subjects  are  groups  from  our  Lord's  life,  very 
beaalifully  designed.  In  the  lower  range  there  is  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  middle,  between  the  Washing  of  S.  Peter's  Feet,  the  Agony,  and 
the  Betrayal,  on  the  dexter  side — and  the  Judgment  before  Caiaphas, 
the  Denial  of  S.  Peter,  and  the  Ecce  Homo,  on  the  sinister.  In  the 
upper  range  the  Ascension  occupies  the  middle  light ;  and  the  other 
'subjects  are — the  Anointing  of  our  Loan's  Feet  and  the  Incredulity  of 
S.  Thomas  (the  latter  subject  occupying  two  lights)  on  one  side  ;  and 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  Charge  to  S.  Peter  (this  divided  into  two 
lights)  on  the  other.  The  smaller  lights  of  the  super-monialled  head 
are  filled  with  small  figures  of  saints.  The  design  and  colouring  of 
this  window  seem  equally  good. 

Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  have  in  hand  a  large  painting  for  the 

space  above  the  chancel-arch  in  the  church  of  <S. ,  Salterhebble, 

Yorkshire.  The  scene  represented  is  the  Ascension.  In  the  middle, 
over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  the  figure  of  our  Loan,  robed  in  white, 
with  outstretched  arms,  in  a  pointed  aureole.  On  each  side  is  an 
angel ;  and  below,  divided  into  groups,  are  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the 
Apostles,  llie  design  is  very  effective,  though  rather  more  archaic  in 
character  than  we  should  have  ex  ected. 
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S.  Mary^  Widford,  Essex. — This  small  church,  containing  chancel, 
nave,  north  chapel,  and  south-west  porch,  is  about  to  be  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  A  north  aisle  is  to  be  added 
to  the  nave,  and  a  sacristy » with  organ- chamber  over  it.  to  the  chancel ; 
and  a  tower  and  spire  is  to  be  built  at  the  west  end.  The  new 
arrangements  are  excellent :  the  chancel  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and 
the  sanctuary  on  two  more,  besides  the  footpace.  There  are  stalls  and 
subsellas ;  sanctuary  rails,  but  no  screen ;  and  sedilia  and  piscina.  The 
style  is  a  good  Geometrical  Middle- Pointed,  ably  treated.  The  tower 
has  a  good  belfry-stage,  with  llirge,  deeply-splayed,  and  richly-moulded 
and  shafted  windows,  filled  with  luffer- boards.  The  spire  is  an  octa- 
gonal broach,  with  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  faces.  On  the  north 
side,  a  small  octagonal  turret,  with  octagonal  roof,  forms  the  staircase 
to  the  organ-chamber.  The  interior  arcade  is  of  five  arches,  with 
piers  alternately  shafted  and  cylindrical.  The  chancel-arch  has  piers 
composed  of  three  slender  shafts  of  coloured  marble.  There  are  also 
shafts  of  coloured  marble  to  the  responds  throughout  the  church,  and 
to  the  ingeniously- treated  traceried  arch  between  the  organ-chamber 
and  the  chancel.  This  is  a  restoration  that  almost  attains  to  the  dignity 
of  an  entirely  new  church ;  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has  performed  his  task 
extremely  well. 

S,  Andrew,  Fontmell,  Dorsetshire. — A  new  chancel,  with  a  spacious 
sacristy  on  itQ. north- west  side,  is  about  to  be  added  to  this  church  by 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Pullan,  of  Wimborne,  in  place  of  a  wretched  structure 
of  the  last  century.  This  chancel  will  have  stalls  on  each  side,  but  no 
subsellse.  There  is  an  original  high  screen  which  is  retained,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  entered  by  steps 
in  the  wall  from  the  sacristy.  ,  The  rest  of  the  church  being  in  a  some- 
what enriched  t^efpendicular  Third-Pointed,  the  architects  hare  chosen 
the  same  style  for  the  added  chancel.  We  cannot  wholly  condemii  thid, 
though  we  think  they  would  have  exercised  a  wiser  discretion  had  they 
chosen  a  better  and  somewhat  earlier  style  for  the  new  work.  The  new 
chancel,  with  its  rather  over- ornate  roof,  lacks  simplicity.  We  db  Aot 
much  like  the  flat  roof  of  the  new  sacristy,  in  spite  of  the  pierced 
cornice  and  the  angle- chimney,  which  in  themselves  are  well  managed. 
A  new  roof,  rather  heavy,  with  collars  and  hammer- beams,  is  added  to 
the  nave ;  that  in  the  chancel  being  much  simpler,  with  mere  arched 
braces.  A  priest's  door,  occupying  the  middle  one  of  the  three  sCnall 
bays  into  which  the  chancel  is  divided,  seems  scarcely  necessary. 

S«  James,  Claydon,  Oxfordshire,  has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  MV. 
White.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  preserve  more  than  the  tower 
and  the  arcades  of  the  old  church.  The  walls  have  been  rebuilt,  with 
new  windows,  and  new  roofs.  The  walling  has  been  executed  in  the 
local  red  sandstone,  with  the  dressings  in  Homton  and  B&th  stone. 
The  ori^nal  plan  comprised  nave  and  chancel,  of  the  same  height  and 
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breadth,  a  weatem  tower,  and  a  northern  chantry  or  aisle,  which  neither 
reaches  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  nor  the  west  wall  of  the  nave.  The 
new  windows  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  simple  but  good  Middle- 
Pointed  design.  Thie  new  aisle  is  in  First-Pointed,  with  an  unequal 
triplet  of  lancets  for  the  east  window,  a  couplet  at  the  west  end,  and 
two  single  lancets — which  are  the  only  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church — in  its  north  wall.  The  tower  is  an  unpretending  Third- 
Pointed  structure,  without  western  door,  and  roofed  with  a  gable,  the 
axis  of  which  coincides*  with  that  of  the  church.  There  is  no  con- 
structional chancel  arch,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  church  is'  marked  by  an  arrangement  of  Hie  truss  of  tbfe  roof  in 
that  part.  The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  tiled^  while  the  chantry 
haa  Stoneafield  slates.  The  internal  arrangements  are  new  and  good* 
The  pavements  are  relfliid  with  the  old  flags,  relieved  by  encaustic  tiles*- 
There  are  quasi- stalla  in  the  chancel  with  subselltt ;  a  reading-desk  on 
the  north  ride  being  rather  too  prominently  distinguished  ftom  the 
other  seats.  The  woodwoi^k  is  simple  but  good.  Triple  sedilia,  under 
an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches,  are  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  thei 
sanctuary.  They  are  Very  well  proportioned,  and  the  shafts  are  €/l 
slate.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  of  two  cokurt,  and  of  very  suoeesaful 
design,  with  a  metal  desk. 

S.  Michael,  Wiilton,  Bucks.^^ln  this  little  church  Mr.  White  has  com-' 
pleted  tire  entire  renovation  of  the  chanceH  with  new  oak  fittings,  stOM 
sedilia,  hangings  (instead  of  reredds)  on  the  east  Wall,  a  new  vestry,  a 
new  pavement  of  Minton*s  plain  tiles  laid  With  |>artial  use  of  the  old 
flags,  a  new  dak  Jmlpit  and  lettem,  and  a  bew  otgan  (by  WiUis)  with 
its  fingerboard  ranging  with  the  stalls.  The  stalls  have  subsella ;  and 
the  western  one,  on  each  side,  has  a  more  prominent  desk  than  the 
rest.  There  are  rails  to  the  sanctuary,  without  gates.  The  organ  is 
plaeed  in  a  recess,  which  has  been  added  to  tiie  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.     This  is  a  very  good,  though  unpretending,  restoration. 

5.  Gereon,  Cologne, — In  our  article  on  Continental  Progress  in  our 
last  number  we  forgot  to  notice  M.  Ramboilx's  careful  restoration  of  the 
baptistery  of  this  dhureh,  a  dteUbhed  chapel  entered  from  the  soutii  of 
the  nave.  The  work  comprises  painted  glass,  mun&l  and  roof  painting, 
snd  rich  pavements.  The  rest  of  S.  Oereon  is  in  statu  qua.  We  may 
observe  that  the  Majesty,  over  the  west  door  with  the  open  book 
csrrying  €ffw  tlfu  17  Ovpa^  which  Mr.  Webb  supposed  to  be  in  mosaic,  is 
only  painted,  and  not  older  we  should  fancy  than  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

AFTBRNOOK   COMMUNIONS. 

Ws  have  pleasure  in  admitting  the  following  letter  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclenologist, 

Mj  dear  Sir, — Looking  no  great  while  ago  through  the  back  numbers 
of  the  EccleMiologiet,  my  eyes,  in  the  tenth  volume  (p.  53)  lighted  upon  a 
well-timed  article  against  the  *'  Afternoon  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist*" which  Dr.  Miller  of  Birmingham  had  introduced  in  his  parish 
church.  Since  that  period,  unhappily.  Dr.  Miller*s  example  has  been 
pretty  extensively  followed,  and  Afternoon  and  Evening  Communions 
are  numerous  in  this  diocese.  It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  the 
aforementioned  article  might  be  recast  and  advantageously  circulated 
in  a  separate  form,  so  as  to  deter  all  those  from  adopting  it  who  value 
Catholic  precedents  and  are  warned  of  the  dangers  attending  such  an 
innovation  upon  the  constant  usage  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Of 
course  the  practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  would  be  increas- 
ing the  number  of  early  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  towns, 
and  then  the  clergy  pointing  out  to  their  parishioners  that  the  more 
excellent  way  is  to  communicate  early  and  fasting,  being  the  time 
which  the  Catholic  Church  most  prefers,  and  when  mind  and  body 
are  best  fitted  for  receiving  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

40,  JR/iroy  Siiuare,  W.  W.  H.  Ltall. 

18M  December^  1860. 

The  following  programme  for  an  universal  competition  has  reached 
us  from  Amsterdam.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam  before 
November  Ist,  1861.  The  prize  seems  to  us  insufficient  to  attract  the 
best  artists. 

*'80CliT<   d'aRCHITBCTURB    A^   AMSTERDAM.       CONCOURS    SXTRAORDI- 

NAIRB   POUR  l'aNN^B   1860. 

"  Programme.  Un  Ensemble  de  Bdtiments  pour  V  University  d^une  grande  pHle, 
oit  seront  enseignSes  Us  cinqfaeultcs :  Th^logie,  Jurisprudence,  Pkihsqphie, 
Sciences  Naturelles,  M^decine  et  les  Sciences  qui  en  difpendent. 

'*  L'^ifice  occupera  un  terrain  libre,  de  200  metres  de  face  sur  100  metres 
de  profondeur. 

"  La  fagade  principale  donnera  sur  une  grande  avenue  ou  une  place  de 
premier  ordre. 

"  Le  nombre  des  ^tndisnts  est  fiz^  au  maximum  de  600. 

"  L'edifice  eontiendra  au  rez-de-chauss^ :  au  moins  quinze  salles  pour  les 
oours  ordinaires,  avee  chambrea  des  professeurs ;  cinq  salles  pour  les  examens 
des  ^tudiants;  une  grande  salle  des  actes,  servant  aux  insUllations,  promo- 
tions et  s^ces  pubTiques,  avec  chaire  pour  I'orateur  et  des  sieges  pour  1500 
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k  2000  auditeun,  une  grande  talle  de  r^ption,  et  une  entr^  gp^iale  pour  le 
public 

**  Le  premier  ^tage  sera  dittribu^  en  cabinets  pour  let  collections  dee  r^gnes 
mineral,  v^etal  et  aoimal,  les  instruments  de  physique  et  de  cbirurgie,  une 
biblioth^que  pour  les  diff^rentes  brancbes  des  sciences,  avee  salles  de  lecture 
et  des  cabinets  pour  les  collections  d'antiquit^,  de  numismatique  et  de  ma- 
nuscrits. 

'*  En  outre  on  disposers  dans  des  b&timents  s^par^,  mais  11^  au  corps  prin- 
cipal par  des  ^eries  couTcrtes,  un  laboratoire  de  chimie,  un  th^tre  d'anatomie 
avec  laboratoire  de  dissection,  une  galerie  d'objets  d'anatomie  et  acoessoires 
indispensables. 

*'  Puis  aeront  m^nag^s  des  habitations  con?enablei  pour  le  directeur,  le 
cnstode,  le  biblioth^caire ;  des  chambres  de  reception  pour  les  visiteurs 
Strangers ;  des  archires,  bureaux  et  parloirs  pour  1  administration,  ainsi  que 
des  logements  pour  les  conserrateurs  des  cabinets  scientifiques,  les  siippots, 
portiers  et  antres  gens  de  service. 

"  De  plus  on  demande  quelques  salles  pour  les  examens  pr^lables  et  les 
cours  de  r^p^titeurs,  ainsi  que  des  salles  de  rafraichissements  pour  les 
^diants. 

"  Le  service  int^eur  se  fera  par  des  vestibules,  galeries,  corridors,  d^sge- 
ments,  eacaliers,  etc.  On  prendra  soin  d'indiquer  des  cabinets  d'aisance  et 
uiinoirs  a^r^  des  bikchers  et  autres  accessoires,  le  tout  spacieux  et  conven- 
ablement  eclair^,  et  facilement  accessible. 

**  On  indiquera  dans  un  lieu  convenable  un  observatoire  iao\4,  pour  les 
operations  astronomiques,  avec  toutes  les  d^pendances  requises. 

'*  Les  terrains  environnants  seront  distribu^s  en  jardins  et  promenoirs;  on 
y  disposera  des  serres  ferm^s,  avec  logements  pour  le  jardinier  en  chef  et  les 
gens  de  service.  Le  jardin  botanique  n'est  pas  compris  dans  les  dimensions 
du  terrain. 

"  Le  tout  dans  un  style  monumental  avec  des  omements  de  peintnre  et  de 
sculpture  en  harmonic  avec  la  destination  des  Edifices.  Le  mode  de  chauffage 
et  de  ventilation  doit  6tre  d^it  sommairement,  avec  indication  dans  les 
dessins  de  la  distribution  des  appareils. 

"  On  demande  un  plan  d  ensemble  dessin^  k  I'^elle  de  3  millimetres  par 
mkre ;  les  plans  des  diff^rents  Stages  k  T^helle  de  5  millimetres  par  m^tre ; 
les  ^^ations  et  coupes  k  I'^helle  de  7i  millimetres  par  m^tre  et  les  details 
que  I'auteur  jugera  k  propos. 

*'  L'ex^cution  des  dessins,  soit  en  couleurs  soit  en  lignes  seulement,  est  au 
gr^  des  concurrents.  Les  projets  seront  accompagn^s  d'une  notice  explica- 
tive redig^  eu  fran^ais,  ainsi  que  les  l^gendes  des  dessins. 

"  Un  prix  de  cinq  cknts  florins  de  HoUande  et  un  certificat  honorable 
seront  d^m^  k  I'auteur  du  projet  qui  sera  jug^  le  meilleur  et  digne  d'etre 
couronne. 

**  Le  conoours  est  ouvert  aux  artistes  nationaux  et  Strangers. 

**  Conditions  G^i&ales. 

"  Art.  L  Les  projets  devront  Stre  adress^s,  sous  dfranohissement  deport, 
an  secretaire  de  la  Soci^t^  k  Amsterdam,  avant  le  1*^  Novembre  1861. 

*' Art.  2.  lis  ne  seront  point  rev^tus  de  la  signature  de  I'auteur,  mais  ils 
porteront  une  ^pigraphe  qui  sera  r^p^t^e  sur  I'adresse  d'une  lettre  cachetde  et 
dans  laquelle  I'auteur  du  projet  se  fera  connaitre. 

**  Cette  lettre  portera  en  outre  un  signe  disHnctif,  qu'il  d^ignera  en  cas  de 
reclame. 

**  On  ne  d^cachetera  que  les  lettres  dont  les  proiets  auront  4t6  primes. 

"  Alt  3.  Lea  anteurs  prendront  soin  k  ce  que  recriture  des  dessins  et  de 
la  DOliee  esqilieative  ne  aoit  pas  de  leur  main.    Ceux  qui  se  feraient  connattre 
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d'aoe  mani^re  qaelconqut  ne  seront  pai  admit  au  coocoun,  on  bien  iU 
leroot  priv^  des  r^mpensei,  d^cern^s  k  leurs  projets. 
*'  liei  desains  eocadret  ou  fiz^a  gur  det  chaiaia  en  bois  ne  seront  pas  accept^s. 
"  Art.  4.  lie  projet  couronn^  reatera  la  propri^t^  de  la  Soci^te ;  les  autres 
projets  seront  restita^  auz  concurrents  qui  les  r^dameront  apr^t  la  publication 
de  la  decision  du  jury. 

"  Art.  6.  L'auteur  du  projet  couronn^  prdtera  son  concours  pour  la  re- 
duction des  dessins  k  I'^dielle  convenable  pour  la  gravure  et  la  publication  de 
,so^  ottvrage. 

**  Au  nom  de  la  Soci^t^, 
''  Le  Secretaire, 

"A.  N.  GOD«PROY, 
"  Amsterdam,  10  Novembre,  1860.  (hide  Tarfmarkt,  B  56." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelesiokgist, 

Sir, — ^May  I  ask  you  (if  not  too  late)  to  insert  a  fe«r  Errata  which 
occur  ID  my  letter  on  the  Churches  of  Dover  ? 

Page  397,  line  S%,  before  *'  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,"  insert  "  two. 
Page  398,  line  3,  for  '*  under*'  read  "  slender. 
„  „  M,  for  «•  north"  read  "  west. 

Faithfully  yours, 
January  Uth.  ^ 

We  are  delighted  to  be  informed  on  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  Communion  Office  in  Ely  Cathedral  is  choral. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  R.  J.  J.,  for  reminding  us  that,  hy  an 
inadvertence  perceived  too  late  for  correction,  we  admitted  in  our  last 
number  a  notice  of  a  new  church  which  had  already  been  criticised  iu 
Dur  pages. 

The.  Architectural  Photographic  Association  has  opened  its  annual 
exhibition  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  with  a  very  attractive  collection,  from 
which  its  Bubseribers  may  choose. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  William  de  Vale,  a  young  architect  who  writes  from 
Edinburgh,  with  four  questions,  to  which  he  is  unable  to  obtain  answers 
from  «ny  nearer  quarter,  we  have  to  say  that  (1)  it  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  to  make  new  churches  orientate  properly,  so  far  at  least  aa  to 
make  the  axis  of  the  building  point  as  nearly  to  the  east  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  allow.  (2)  The  axis  of  a  chancel  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nave.  (3)  An  altar  is  not  a  necessary  fitting 
of  a  mere  oratory  **  properly  so  called,"  to  use  his  own  definition.  He 
also  asks  whether  in  the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  a  '*  middle 
▼oluntary  "  between  the  Psalms  and  First  Lesson  is  part  of  a  correct 
ritual :  to  which  of  course  a  negative  answer  must  be. given. 

We  beg  to  remind  onr  readers  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  and 
conversazione  of  the  Architectural  Museum  is  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
March  6|i  at  the  South  K^singtoa  Museum,  at  8  p.m. 
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(nSW  8BRIBS,    NO.    CVII.) 


SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.— No.  XXVI. 

Thb  following  is  from  a  noble  folio  missal,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
(marked  g)  in  the  University  Library  at  Oratz.     S.  Florian  is  one  of 

the  '*  Helpers"  in  Austria ;  his  mission  is  against  fire,  and  his  effigy  is 
the  mark  of  an  insured  house.  He  is  celebrated  on  May  4,  on  which 
day,  by  a  singular  coincidence^  I  transcribed  the  following : — 


CXVII. 


Salve,  Martyr  gloriose, 
Pastionis  quam  famons 

Torcular  inffrediens  t 
Indumenta  nibricasti,^ 
Teque  ipsum  abnegasti 

Pngnatonu  prodieni. 

Regum  jusia  reprobaiti, 
I.auieati>  triumphaiti 

AquiKno  preside : 
Tdolti  libare  jutsus, 
I>am  reensas,  es  discussns 

Immiti  ezamiae. 

XJncis  scapulas  emlsns. 
Cadis  in  flumen  propolsus, 

Tortomm  ex  haii : 
Supia  petram  led  erectum, 
Et  ab  sqnil&protectumy 

Solvit  te  Valeria. 

Dnm  portaris  ad  humandum, 
Lsssis  bobus  ad  portandum, 
Sestet  fonty  dans  gratiam : 


De  sepulchro  virtus  manat ; 
Per  te  Deus  segros  sanat* 
Et  dat  lapsis  veaiam. 

Aeonista  triumpbslis, 
Non  devictus  mundi  malist 

Ultro  petem  prslia. 
Nil  in  te  per  blandimenta 
Prsetes,  nihil  per  tormenta 

Profeeit  erudelia. 

TransicDi  banc  mundi  vallem, 
Resum  incedis  per  callem» 

Campiductor  nobilis : 
Qnem  nee  mundi  dextra  mollit. 
Nee  linistra  robur  tollit 

Muri  tam  immobilis. 

Ergo  nos  trahentes  post  te 
CulpK  Isbem,  fac  a  poste 

Ne  pellamur  Dommi : 
Floriane,  flos  qui  flores 
Inter  veros  coeli  flares, 

Correspondens  nomini. 


*  Nthmn  iL  3. 

'  It  would  be  very  easy  to  read  laureahu ;  bat  tmariaei  is  andonbtedlv  the  more 
probaUe  lectkm,  tiie  martyr  hsTinc  actually  aairered  at  Laareac.  This  is  rendered 
era  more  likely  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Aqoilinns  In  the  next  line. 
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Carnem  noatram  reflorere  In  splendoribut  Sanctorum 

Fac,  et  ultra  non  marcere  Ut  truemur  Angelorum 

Vitiis  nocentibus :  Ccelicis  concentibus ! 

CXVIIL    Db  Sancta  Crucb. 

The  two  following  are  from  a  printed  book  (circ.  1480)  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Ltunbach,  under  the  simple  title  of  Spe- 
eiaies  Missa,  but  without  any  date  or  place : — 

Si  vis  verk  frui  luce.  Hie  est  Lectus  predilectus ; 

In  pr8eclur&  Christi  Cruce  £z  electis  est  perfectus 

Gloriari  studeas :  Liliis  convallium. 

f  V^  •  ^.^'?i^  ''^^'"  In  hoc  Signo  triumphali, 

Fabncetur  tibi  navis  j^  j,^^  yj^  pastoili, 

Qui  ccelum  mtroeas.  VirgA  pinitcntie, 

iT-^  ^4.  r«i— :-  .^i^M^f^..,.*. .  Mtae  cedit  et  obedit : 

Hoc  m  fronte  signatorum  .    Error  ignoranti*. 

Signum  est  victonae ;  *  w.»ui,i« 

Hoc  Sigillum  Summi  Regis;  Ergo  mundas  et  foeciindas 

Haec  est  Scala  novse  legis ;  Nobis  undas,  Crux,  eflfiindas 

Hoc  Vezillum  glorise.  De  petr&  dulcedmis : 

Aqu&  mund&  nos  emunda. 

In  hoe  Vecto  botrus  vectus ;  £t  coelesti  noa  fecunda, 
In  hoc  Potu  prasdilectus  Fonte  plenitudinis. 

Morbos  sanet  omnium :  Amen,  dicat  omnia  eccksia. 

CXIX.    In  Fbsto  EpiPHANiis. 

Hune  diem  oelebrat  omnts  populua  oh  honorem  Domini  atqne  Salvatoris 

hominnm : 
Qui  hoc  featum  variia  insignibua  decorari   volnit:    qned  triplid  compsit 

schemata. 
H&c  die  a  Magis  visitatus  est ;  trina  iUi  qui  munuftcula  ad  cnnabula  tiderunt ; 

Deo,  Regi,  atque  Mortali ; 
Quos  dehinc  Oentilitatia  populua  aecuturua  e&dem  dona  devottaaimK  fidei  aig- 

nabatur  Chriato  laturua. 
Et  vinum  hodie  ex  aqii&  Omnipotena  Manua  in  nuptiia  efficit,  hilarana  oon- 

vivia  musto  non  iiato. 
Sic  ante  ejus  Adventum  litera  legalts  quasi  aqua  potatur :  nunc  in  vinnm  con- 

vertitur,  Christo  convivft. 
Baptismatia  hodie  undas  intravit :   non  egena  purificatione,  aed  ut  nobia 

Uvandia  aquarum  fkienta  aacraret ; 
Non  dedignana  inferioria  peraons  aub  manu  baptixariy  ut  nobia  hoc  quoqne 

proficeret  ad  humilitatem  aectandam. 
Patria  voz,  poat  lavacrum,  Chriatum,  emiaaa  clare*  audiente  ProphetA,  aibi 

placitum  teatabatur  Filium. 
Spiritna  in  Columbae  form&  apparena,  ilium  manauetum  praDdicat  et  pium, 

atque  earenlem  omni  dolo  indicat. 
£z  hoc  tjttoque  novimua  qnod,  per  Baptiamum,  Deo  in  adoptivoe  natoa  aumi- 

mur  atque  "voeamur. 
Hinc  noa  Patria  et  Nati  anpervolitat  lotoa,  et  ezeraplo  Chriati  neenon  tenatoa, 

Sanctiia  Spirttus. 
Quod  ipae  faciat  qui  aemet  Hoatiam  obtulit  Deo  Patri  pro  nobia,  morte  mortem 

diiuena : 
Et  ab  inimida  amicoa  bciena,  coelitua  noa  auperia  pacatoa  et  eondvea  junxeiat- 
Tu  ea,  Chriate,  Redemptor  noater  et  Plaatea. 
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NATURAL  COLOUR  IN  SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sim, — May  I  onoe  more  insert  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  "  Colour 
applied  to  the  Decoration  of  Gothic  Churches'*  in  the  pages  of  the  Ec» 
eUfklofiMi  P  It  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  by  some  of  your  readers 
as  a  hackneyed  theme ;  but  as  the  principle  is  yet  under  discussion, 
tuijwdiee  lU  est,  I  may  perhaps  escape  the  imputation  of  keeping  up  a 
"  well- worn"  discussion. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  entering  on  the  "  reign  of  polychromatic  terror/' 
though  I  sincerely  trust  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  In  eyery  re- 
sction,  however,  whether  nsthetical  or  pditical,  we  must  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  Call  into  extravagance  and  excess ;  and  the 
prindples  of  good  taste  are  no  more  exempt  from  this  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  goyemment.  In  the  present  controversy  we  find  an  im- 
putation continually  thrown  upon  those  who  desire  to  limit  the  use  of 
oolonr  in  Gothic  churches,  that  they  are  lovers  of  whitewash.  Such 
an  absurd  imputation  only  tends  to  prejudice  fair  argument,  and  there- 
foR  the  sooner  it  is  dismissed  the  better.  If  any  advocate  of  whitewash 
can  he  discovered,  let  him  be  exposed  and  denounced  forthwith. 

The  value  of  colour  we  all  feel ;  eyery  human  being,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  delights  in  and  appreciates,  with  more  or  less  taste,  this 
most  delightful  of  aU  innocent  enjoyments.  But  it  does  not  follow 
ihat  its  '^unrestricted"  use,  artificially  applied  in  Gothic  churches, 
is  appropxiate  and  suitable.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  in- 
terior of  our  public  buildings  and  our  domestic  habitations  would  be 
frequeatfj  much '  improved  by  its  use.  But  the  controversy  would  be 
more  ea«ly  settled  if  we  took  into  consideration  what  religious  art 
really  propoaea;  but  this  the  extreme  polychromists  have  altogether 
omitted.  And  first,  I  hope  it  will  be  conceded  that  mere  omamenta- 
tion  (including  colour)  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  building.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  the  various  lines,  the  due  proportion  and  just  harmony  of 
tiie  various  parts  one  with  the  other,  as  they  are  arranged,  which  really 
constitutes  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  an  edifice,  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwiae.  No  one  of  course  will  deny  that  such  an  edifice  would  be 
"  incomplete "  without  the  accessories  of  sculpture  or  painting ;  but 
the  advocates  of  unrestricted  polychrome  seem  to  reverse  all  this,  and 
really  to  consider  "  ornamentation"  as  the  "  principal,*'  and  not  as  the 
'*  sufoocdinate."  And  the  consequence  is  that  they  pass  by  altogether 
tiie  effect  which  the  interior  of  a  church  ought  to  have  in  composing  and 
at  the  same  time  elevating  the  mind.  Colour  is  charming  everywhere ; 
therefore  we  may  use  it  profusely  in  our  churches.  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  White,  in  his  late  lecture  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, arrives.,  He  says,  *'  Colour  is  a  luxury  upon  which  the  eye  can  feast 
when  the  body  is  exhausted,  and  the  mind  overtasked."  Granted,  and 
true  enough,  if  we  were  entering  a  place  of  public  amusement,  or  our 
own  dwellings ;  but  we  do  not,  or  ought  not,  to  go  to  church  with  our 
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bodies  exhausted  and  our  minds  overtasked,  to  be  relieved  by-  tbe 
luxury  of  colour !  We  go,  I  presume,  to  have  our  thoughts  (as  I  have 
just  observed)  calmed,  and  yet  elevated,  and  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  case  if  the  edifice  is  so  constructed  as  to  induce  reverential  feel- 
ings, which  it  certainly  never  will,  if  it  is  polychromatised  and  gilded, 
like  the  peacock  throne  in  the  Deevan  Khas,  at  Delhi.  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  expresses  his  entire  coin- 
cidence with  this  feeling  in  the  following  passage :  *'  It  is  very  long/' 
he  remarks,  '<  since  I  saw  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at 
Rome,  prepared  for  the  midnight  ceremonies  of  Christmas-eve ;  but  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  enchanting  effects  of  the  bright  po* 
lished  marbles  and  the  gorgeous  gilding,  the  crimson  satin  embroidered 
banners  and  the  green  festoons ;  yet  the  impression  produced  on  my 
mind  was  that  I  saw  before  me  the  most  elaborately  beautiful '  salh  h 
danser'  in  the  world."  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates 
the  tendency  of  the  ultra-colour  mania  which  is  now  so  rife. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  How  is  the  question  to  be  settled  ?  for  tastes 
are  various."  To  which  I  would  answer,  that  those  who  are  averse  to 
profuse  colour  can  only  have  one  reply.  Colour  must,  if  used  in  much 
profusion,  create  different  feelings  from  those  which  ought  to  exist  in 
an  edifice  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  And  by  this  I  mean 
colour  artificially  and  artistically  employed.  The  contrary  effect  is 
produced  by  the  use  of  mUurai-colaured  stone  in  preference  to  coloured 
pigments.  But  why  ?  Because,  as  Mr.  Lie  Strange  remarks,  in  his 
judicious  and  thoughtful  essay  read  at  Cambridge,  "  Nature  is  the  sole 
source  of  beauty,"  though  art  may  be  added  to  heighten  her  effects. 
If  this  be  the  criterion,  what  shall  we  say  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle  ? — a  rich 
feast  of  colour,  no  doubt,  but  where  the  eye  never  reposes,  but  the 
hand  of  man  is  apparent  everywhere ;  in  fact,  the  whole  building  is 
eminently  non-natural.  Instead  of  being  «'  a  holy  edifice  of  stone,"  it 
might  be  made  of  "  cast-iron"  or  "  papier  mach^,"  and  the  effect  would 
be  just  the  same ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  yi  writing  to  an  archi- 
tectural journal,  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  feel  devout  in  the  mag- 
nificent Mloons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  in  the  chapel  of  the  Frisian 
municipality.  And  the  reason  is  that  they  are  both  equally  and  essen- 
tially artificial.  Nor  has  it  any  superiority  over  its  neighbour  of 
Notre  Dame  -,  for  a  mass  of  polychrome,  however  harmoniously  disposed, 
will  no  more  elevate  the  feelings  than  the  same  mass  discordantfy  ar- 
ranged. But  the  contrary  will  assuredly  be  the  case  when  our  mate- 
rials, moulded  though  they  be  by  the  hand  of  man,  are  seen  to  be  in 
substance  "  such  as  they  came  firom  the  quarry."  The  natural  stone 
must  predominate,  whatever  the  accessories  may  be,  in  order  that  we 
may  feel,  and  in  truth  we  shall  feel,  that  the  edifice  recaUs  to  our  minds 
the  Oreat  Architect  Himself.  The  works  of  nature  remind  us  of  the 
God  of  nature.  All  the  most  elaborate  arts  of  painting  and  gilding, 
in  the  highest  perfection,  will  never  accomplish  this.  I  must  again 
quote  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  ;  *'  Even  in  the  interior  of  a  church  it  is  to 
my  mind  at  least  open  to  question,  whether  a  true  religious  feeling  is  not 
better  expressed  by  the  grey  sombre  tints  of  old  stonework  than  by  the 
gorgeous  pageants  of  gilding  and  painting,  inlaying  and  polishing,  by 
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which  piety  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be  measured.  Beautiful  as  are  La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  Sainte  Oenevi^ve^  and  the  Hof-Kapelle  at  Munich.  \f 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  them  rather  as  aesthetic  triumphs  than  as 
endences  of  the  devotion  of  the  builders."  I  trust  many  will  respond 
to  this. 

Again,  a  most  serious  charge  against  excessive  polychrome  is,  that  it 
is  atterly  wanting  in  the  effect  of  repose.  The  eye  is  gratified,  but  it 
is  a  restless  gratification,  totally  opposed  to  that  calmness,  mixed  with 
a^  pleasurable  feeling,  which  is  produced  by  the  long  drawn  nave  or 
aide  formed  of  the  naturally  coloured  stone  only.  Nor  is  it  a  less 
capital  defect,  that  when  colour  is  so  extensively  introduced,  it  tends 
to  confound  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  distinguish  the  various  por- 
tions of  a  building.  Visit  the  chancel  of  Highnam  church,  where 
everything  has  been  done  that  the  "  most  perfect  taste"  in  polychromy 
conld  achieve,  and  you  will  never  for  one  moment  busy  yourself  with 
the  inquiry  in  what  style  the  edifice  was  constructed.  You  are  on 
'*  polychromatic  enchanted  ground." — that  is  enough. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  I  have  had  reference  entirely  to  the  Gothic 
church  ;  for  I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  other  styles,  the  edifice,  though 
intended  for  sacred  purposes,  admits  of  more  colouring  and  ornamenta- 
tion. Such  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  left  us  for  another  com- 
munion, but  who  retained  so  much  of  the  Anglican  feeling  as  to  be 
convinced  that  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  his  adopted  creed  could  dispense 
with  the  Gothic  altogether.  Dr.  Newman  thus  writes,  in  answer  to  an 
aocosation  that  he  despised  it :  "  For  myself."  he  says.  **  I  have  never 
set  myself  against  the  adoption  of  Gothic  architecture  in  ecclesiastical 
structures ;  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful  of  architectural  styles  ;  but  I 
daim  the  liberty  of  preferring,  for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  devo- 
tion, a  description  of  building  which,  though  not  so  beautifiil  in  outline t 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the  present  day.  which  is  more 
ekeerfui  in  its  interior,  and  which  admits  more  naturally  of  rich  mate- 
rials, of  large  pictures  or  mosaics,  and  of  mural  decoration."  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  reasoning  contained  in 
this  letter ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  City  of  London  may 
oitertain  Dr.  Newman's  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  metropolitan 
cathedral. 

In  conclusion,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine  "  to  what  extent"  the 
decorative  taste  may  be  carried,  presupposing  the  presence  and  pre- 
dominance of  the  "  naturally-coloured  stone."  We  shall  not  go  wrong 
if  we  are  united  in  agreeing  that  a  '*  serious"  and  at  the  same  time  a  . 
'*  soothing  effect "  should  be  aimed  at  in  our  churches ;  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  my  conviction,  is  produced  by  the  above.  Our  great  bard, 
in  that  magnificent  passage  in  the  "Tempest."  discriminates  the 
forgeoms  palaces  and  the  solemn  temples.  May  we.  from  an  unchecked 
bve  of  colour  and  decoration,  never  confound  them. 

I  remain,  sir, 
A  Mkmbbb  of  thb  Oxfobd  Aechitbctubal  Societt. 

Feb.  11.  1861. 
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•  CHURCH  RESTORATION  IN  FRANCE. 

(A  Communicatum.^ 

Thb  activity  shown  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  restoration  of 
their  great  mediseval  buildings,  ecclesiastical  and  civile  is  year  by  year 
on  the  increase.  The  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Chartrea.  Paris,  Amiens, 
Rheims,  Laon,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  greater  churches  of  France  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  restorers ;  and  it  becomes  easy  now  to  judge  what  will 
be  the  result.  There  can  be  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  eccle- 
siologists  and  of  the  guardians  of  mediaeval  monuments  needs  more  to 
be  directed  than  the  preservation  of  the  early  Christian  Art  of  every 
countrv.  And  as,  I  believe,  the  French  architecture  of  the  l%ih  and 
13th  centuries  ranks  amongst  the  noblest  works  of  any  age,  it  will  be 
well  for  us,  if  we  are  not  able  to  arrest  its  destruction,  at  least  not  to 
be  silent  spectators  of  a  process  which,  however  well  meant,  we  believe 
to  be  most  mistaken  and  ill-judged.  For.  these  restorations,  as  they 
are  now  being  so  extensively  carried  out  in  France,  are  in  many  cases 
nothing  less  than  the  utter  and  complete  destruction  of  those  monu- 
ments which  they  pretend  to  restore. 

The  energy  of  Uie  French  Oovemment  in  carrying  on  these  restora- 
tions deserves  all  commendation.^  And  we  cannot  but  recognize  the 
knowledge  and  skill  shown  by  some  of  the  architects  engaged  in  these 
works  which  we  deprecate.  But  it  is  most  important  that  it  should 
be  clearly  seen  that  these  works,  however  boldly  conceived  or  skil- 
fully carried  out,  are  destructive  in  their  character  and  irreparable  in 
their  effects. 

Had  these  restorations  been  simply  such  as  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  and  the  protection  of  the  detail  of  the 
buildings,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  modem  paganizing  fittings — ^the 
work  of  comparatively  recent  days  —the  labour  and  expenditure  devoted 
to  them  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy.  There  was  room  enough 
for  improvementM  at  Amiens  while  its  choir  was  disfigured  by  that  huge 
erection  of  marble  clouds  over  the  high  altar ;  and  at  Chartres  while 
the  columns  of  its  noble  apse  were  encased  in  sham  marble.  Curiously 
(except  till  just  now  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,)  the  high  altars,  as  far  as 
I  recoUect,  have  been  left  in  their  usual  meretricious  gaudiness,  and 
there  has  been  but  little  attempt  to  return  to  the  simple  reverent  dig- 
nity of  ancient  arrangement. 

The  only  true  principle  of  restoration^  broadly  stated,  should  be  to 
preserve  by  all  possible  means  the  works  which  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  to  these  days,  and  to  strengthen  them,  where  it  is  necessary, 
that  they  may  stand  for  the  instruction  of  future  generations.  In  fact 
protection,  not  imitative  reproduction,  is  what  is  wanted.  This  aim 
resolves  itself  chiefly  into  the  simple  task  of  providing  serviceable  lead 
gutters  and  rain  spouts,  and  keeping  them  clear ;  the  addition  here 

^  One  caoDot,  however,  help  feeling  as  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  his  eZ' 
tentive  renovatious  was  seeking  to  m^Lt  the  glory  of  these  noble  fabrics  his  own. 
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«ttd  there  of  a  bottresa ;  the  onderpinning  and  replacing  a  foundation 
or  gifing  a  new  tie-beam  to  the  roof  timbers.  Or  again  where  a  figure 
is  tottering  fttMO  its  niche,  some  metal  or  cement  applied  to  its  serrice 
will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  ancient  sculptor's  work.  But 
in  truth  these  old  French  cathedrals,  mighty  even  in  their  decay,  need 
bat  little  help  from  us,  and,  if  only  some  such  simple  expedients  as  those 
lismed  are  used*  will  stand  in  their  strength  for  many  a  generation  to 
come.  The  winter  of  centuries  will  only  slowly  and  almost  impercep* 
tibly  impair  what  in  a  few  summer  days  the  hand  of  the  restorer  can 
destroy. 

Wlmt  I  more  especially  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  way  in 
which  sculpture  is  being  restored. 

Perhaps  if  there  is  one  work  of  early  French  sculpture  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  it  is  the  north-west  doorway  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris — the  portal  of  the  Virgin.  I  believe  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  jambs,  tympanum,  and  archivolts  of  this  doorway  to  be 
amongst  the  most  precious  remains  of  early  Christian  art,  and  one  of 
the  very  finest  works  of  any  age  or  country.  The  grand  solemn  figures 
of  Prophets  seated,  each  holding  the  scroll  of  his  prophecy  pf  the  Incar- 
nation unrolled,^  placed  over  the  doore ;  the  Saints,  Angels,  and  Kings  set 
roond  in  the  arefaivolt ;  the  central  subjects  of  the  entombment  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Coronation  above ;  beneath,  the  wonderful  sculptures 
of  birds  and  animals ;  the  delicate  Gkeek-like  subjects  in  medallions^ 
on  the  Jamba ;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  most  varied  and  beautiful  io 
their  foliage — I  know  no  other  doorway  in  Christendom  so  grand  and 
poweifnl  in  its  mass  and  general  proportion,  so  expressive,  refined,  and 
delicate  in  its  sculpture.  This  doorway  remained  untouched  by  modem 
restoren.  Paris  mobs  had  demolished  much  of  the  lower  work,  easily 
within  reach.  The  figures  between  the  shafits  of  the  jambs  have  dis- 
appeared, and  there  are  left  only  the  iron  fastenings  to  which  they 
were  attached.  But  the  tympanum  remained  wonderfully  perfect,  as 
aho  the  figures  in  the  arehivolt.  No  doubt  the  effect  of  tiie  doorway 
suffered  naudi  by  the  absence  of  its  former  figures  in  the  jambs.  But 
once  gone,  we  have  lost  them  for  ever ;  and  we  may  well  be  thankful 
to  have  bad  such  a  work  in  its  other  and  more  important  parts  still 
preserved  to  us.  What  Paris  mobs  have  spared,  however,  will  now  be 
mtored.  That  is  to  say,  (I  speak  from  what. has  been  done  at  Rouen, 
V^zday,  and  other  places,)  where  a  piece  of  stone  is  at  all  decayed  by 
bsK,  a  new  piece  will  be  inserted  and  the  perished  detail  replaced  by 
t  suppositious  conception  of  the  carver.    This  will  produce  a  spotty 

^  It  Is  cdrioos  ttiat  the  arrangement  of  the  tculptarein  this  tympannm  was  closely 
Collofred  in  the  aoath-west  doorway  of  Amiens,  which  is  somewhat  later.  The  com- 
position ia  almost  identical  in  its  genersl  treatment.  Clever  as  is  the  work  at 
Amiens,  there  had  come  a  change  over  ChristisD  art  between  the  time  that  the  door- 
WBjs  at  Notre  Dame  were  done  and  this  west  front  of  Amiens.  It  is  very  noticeable. 
Let  any  one  get  two  photographs  of  the  respective  doorways  (of  a  sufficiently  large 
Msle)  and  place  them  together.  They  wUl  see  how  fiir  inferior  the  Amiens  sculpture 
is  as  compared  with  its  prototype  at  Notre  Dame.  The  six  figures  of  the  seated 
Prophets  ^'Amiens  they  are  Moses,  Solomon,  and  four  Prophets) -especiaily  want 
both  the  mgnity  and  refinement  of  the  corresponding  figures  at  Notre  Dame.  The 
■MdaDlsni  tow  down  on  the  jamba  at  Amiens  are,  however,  most  beautiinl. 
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effect ;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  scrape  the  whole  of  the  existing 
sculpture  to  bring  it  to  a  neat-looking  uniform  colour,  fit  for  the  door 
in  chief  use  at  the  cathedral  of  the  showy  capital  of  France.  Now,  the 
whole  art  of  sculpture  is  in  the  last  eighth  of  an  inch ;  so  that  this  pro- 
cess 18  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  sculptor^s  art.  The  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  tympanum  contains  a  certain  arrangement 
of  sculpture  will  remain  to  us  in  ntu,  and  we  shall  retain  a  few  fading 
photographs  of  the  door  in  its  old  state.  But  this  will  be  all ;  and,  as 
respects  its  real  value  as  a  relic  of  early  art,  the  doorway  might  as  well 
not  have  been  spared  to  us  by  revolutionary  mobs.  Already,  this  last 
autumn,  the  jambs  of  the  portal  were  surrounded  by  boarding  which 
concealed  the  work  of  destruction  one  could  hear  outside. 

And  what  I  have  here  described  as  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  done  in  the 
so-called  restoration  of  this  doorway  has  been  done,  and  is  now  being 
completed,  in  nearly  all  the  old  buildings  of  greatest  importance  in  France. 
The  totc/A-west  doorway  at  Notre  Dame  has  already  been  considerably 
restored.  Its  central  shaft  and  figure  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  One  day, 
while  there,  I  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  old  shaft  and  figure,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  been  destroyed  by  mob  violence.  Shortly  afterwairds  I  was 
examining  the  remains  of  old  work  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel 
Cluny.  There,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  old  central  shaft  set  up. 
You  may  see  it  exposed  to  the  falling  rains,  from  which  its  former  po- 
sition partly  sheltered  it,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel.  It  is  in  good 
preservation.  What  was  the  precise  reason  for  its  removal  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  told  there  was  an  idea  that  it  was  an  interpolation  of 
Renaissance  times.  M.  Gerente,  I  am  informed,  supposed  this  was 
the  case.  So,  perhaps  to  shelve  a  perplexed  question,  the  old  figure 
was  sent  off  to  the  gardens  of  the  Museum,  and  a  new  one  (aipied, 
observe,  from  the  so-called  Renaissance  one)  is  carved  and  set  up. 
This  "  Renaissance"  figure — a  Bishop  trampling  on  a  grotesque  symbo- 
lising evil — is  genuine  l^ih  century  work,  and  work  indeed  of  the  very 
best  and  most  careful  kind.  No  Renaissance  sculptor  ever  did  work  like 
this.  No  archaeologist  ought  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  the  figure  and 
gprotesque,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  shaft,  is  genuine  untouched  12th 
century  work.  The  fact  is,  one  or  two  details  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
base  have  been  touched  by  a  Renaissance  artist.  But.  as  I  have  said^ 
a  new  shaft  was  worked,  and  the  ancient  figure,  as  it  happened,  waa 
sent  to  the  Museum,  and  while  it  is  left  there  the  mistake  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  is  made  manifest.  Such  is  restoration,  where  you 
have  funds  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

It  might  almost  indeed  seem  as  if  these  restorations  were  undertaken 
to  increase  the  coUections  of  the  Museums.  There  is  a  most  beautiful 
large  early  13th  century  rood,  with  its  attendant  figures,  placed  in  the 
former  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  where  now  a  stream  of  curious 
sight-seers  passes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  reverent  works 
of  the  age  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  all  the  old  painting  remaining» 
(chiefly  green,  white,  purple,  andgold,)  like  a  piece  of  illumination. 
It  stands  now  on  the  floor  of  the  small  room  in  the  Museum.  A  ticket 
on  it  notes  that  it  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  architect  to  the 
restoration  of  some  abbey  church — I  forget  where.  Why  was  it  not  left 
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h  niu  ?    It  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  under  its  old  arch,  and 
on  its  old  beam.     But  the  old  rood  (its  colour  all  the  more  beautiful 
for  age)  no  doubt  looked  shabby  when  the  church  was  put  to  rights ; 
80  a  new  rood,  I  suppose,  has  been  set  up,  and  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect is  glorified  by  being  inscribed  as  a  donor  in  the  Imperial  Museum. 
At  V^zelay,  the  sci^ptured  capitals  in  the  nave  have  been  pieced 
with  new  atone,  wherever  there  were  any  signs  of  decay  or  injury,  and 
then  carved   at  the   will  of  the  workmen  engaged.      When  I  was 
there  last  summer,  I  saw  the  old  capital  of  the  central  doorway  of  the 
narthex  taken  down,  only  slightly  marred  with  age,  and  a  new  capital 
put  into  its  place.     Yet  the  old  one  was  in  parts  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  the  copy  had  neither  the  force  nor  beauty  of  the  original.     There 
are  few  more  interesting  and  remarkable  churches  in  France  than  this 
great  abbey  church  of  V^zelay  ;  the  church  beneath  whose  very  vaults 
S.  Bernard,  in  a.d.  1145,  preached  the  new  crusade.     A  small  old  de- 
cayed tov?n,  lying  off  the  more  travelled  road,  it  is  but  little  known. 
The  church  is  of  considerable  size^  and  one  of  unusual  character.     It 
may  be  partially  known  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Ecclesiologist  by 
illustrationa  of  portions  of  it  given  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due  in  his  Diction- 
noire  de   V Architecture  Fran^aise.      The  church  has  great  arches  of 
different  coloured  voussoir-stones  thrown  across  the  nave,  which  is  of 
early  ISth  century  date,  while  the  choir  and  transept  are  beautiful 
ftpecimena  of  early  Pointed  work.     The  capitals  in  the  nave  have  sculp- 
tures of  very  remarkable  character ;  I  have  seldom  seen  more  clever 
work,  or  work  more  full  of  passion  and  power.     It  is  work  thoroughly 
peculiar  and  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  done.     There  are 
grotesques  almost  fearful  in  their  conception ;  heads  of  fiends  like  por- 
traits of  madmen,  and  altogether  awful.     One  of  the  capitals  repre- 
»ents  the  golden  calf  set  up.     Moses  approaches  with  the  Tables  of 
the  Commandments  upraised,  as  if  he  would  dash  them  down,  while 
Aaron  stands  by.  The  calf  is  represented  by  a  bull-like  animal,  its  head 
raised  as  if  it  were  possessed ;  and,  in  an  outbreak  of  the  sculptor's 
imagination,  which  adds  an  almost  fearful  incident  to  the  scene,  the  figure 
of  a  Devil  is  placed  astride  the  animal,  and  points  with  lifted  finger,  as 
if  he  said  in  triumph,  *'  Me  it  is  you  are  worshipping. "^    The  work  is  as 
far  from  the  mind  of  any  modem  French  carver  as  one  can  imagine. 
The  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored.    The  capitals  and  cornices 
have  been  pieced  with  new  white  stone,  and  carved  in  imitation  of  the 
old  work.     The  whole  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  modem  worker  has 
been  totally  different  from  that  of  the  twelfth-century  man.     It  is  na- 
toral  that  it  should  be  so.     I  do  not  find  fault  with  this,  but  lament 
that  the  wild  imaginations  of  the  earlier  artist  should  be  rudely  swept 
away  as  a  morning  mist.     The  entire  length  of  a  curiously  designed 
cornice  under  the  eaves  of  the  aisle  of  the  nave  has  been  replaced  by 
new  work.     A  length  of  this  singular  cornice,  lying  neglected  on  the 
ground,  about  2|-  ft.  long,  in  good  preservation,  showed  me  how  alto- 
gether different  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  old  design  from 

^  Th«re  \»  a  sketch  of  this  capital  on  p.  489,  torn,  ii.,  of  M.  V.  le  Due's  Dic- 
tionnaire.  fiot  justice  is  hardly  done  to  the  original  in  the  sketch.  Observe  the 
devemesi  of  the  carved  birds  in  the  next  page*. 
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that  which  had  taken  its  place.     It  is  difficnlt  to  imagine  aiL)r  plausible 
reason  for  work  of  this  kind ;  it  is  plain»  palpable  destruction. 

The  west  doorways  at  lisieux  are  a  yery  strong  example  of  ill- 
judged  restoration.  The  new  work  has  here  been  simply  put  in  inblock, 
uncsrved.  The  doorways,  when  I  last  saw  them,  were  constructed 
with  new  stone  in  rough  blocks,  after  the  manner  of  French  architects, 
and  seemed  to  have  stood  so  some  time.  I  suppose  they  will  be  carved 
when  even  the  memory  of  the  old  designs  has  passed  away. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  foreign  restorations  than  of  our  own.  But 
our  own  faults  are  many.  Thus  the  restoration  of  the  Lady-chapel  at 
Hereford,  and  indeed  many  others,  have  been  done,  and  are  now  being 
carried  out,  exactly  on  those  principles  which  we  deprecate.  The  res* 
toration  of  the  sculpture  at  the  west  end  of  Wells  cathedral  is  most 
mistaken.    The  new  foliage  is  a  feeble  copy  of  the  old  work.^ 

So,  then,  what  I  wish  to  state  clearly  is,  that  to  reproduce  sculpture 
is  idle»-  and  worse  than  idle,  and  should  never  be  attempted.  If  it  is  so 
much  perished  that  its  design  cannot  be  deciphered,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  reproduce  it.  If  the  work  can  be  so  read  as  to  make  its 
reproduction  possible,  it  had  surely  better  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
If  we  wish  to  interpret  the  inscription,  and  would  not  obscure  its  special 
original  intent,  we  must  not  first  efface  and  recast  the  old  characters. 

But  one  can  do  little  more  in  this  matter  than  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  long  ago,  and  repeatedly,  and  most  powerfully,  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  We  cannot  but  feel  the  truth  of  every  Avord  he  has  written  so 
earnestly  on  this  subject. 

Briefly  stated,  these  seem  to  be  the  rules  that  should  be  observed  in 
the  restoration  of  ancient  work.  1st.  Let  everything  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  building  in  its  integrity.  Strengthen  it,  if  it  requires  them, 
with  buttresses  and  tie-beams ;  and  remove  all  preventable  causes  of 
decay.  2nd.  Never  restore  sculpture,  3rd.  Do  not  attempt  to  make 
old  buildings  look  new,  or  to  efface  the' signs  of  their  age;  these  are 
their  glory.  4th.  Remove  such  fittings  introduced  in  late  years  as  are 
evidently  incongruous  with  the  ancient  building  ;  and  design  any  new 
work  that  may  be  required  on  the  old  principles,  carefully  seeking  an*d 
following  out  any  hints  that  may  exist  to  show  what  were  the  ancient 
arrangements.' 

^  Bnt,  indeed,  whether  such  works  are  well  or  ill  done  does  not  affect  the  ques* 
'  tion.  If  we  had  a  scnlptor  like  Phidias,  it  would  be  folly  to  set  him  to  restore  or 
eopy  the  old  work.  Let  oar  modem  teulptora  give  na  their  very  beat  work  for  all 
new  buildings ;  there  is  room  enough  for  improvement  here.  Bat  for  the  old  sculp- 
tures, **  we  have  no  right  to  touch  them :  they  are  not  ours." — Vide  Seven  Lmmptf 
p.  181. 

'  One  word  on  the  style  in  which  we  shoald  design  fittings  for  our  old  churches, 
where  there  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  ones  left.  It  seems  to  me  utteriy  tmreai, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  art,  to  design  stalls,  or  any  other  furniture,  one  day  in 
the  manner  of  the  1 3th  century  for  an  Early  English  church,  and  perhaps  the  next 
in  the  late  14th  or  15th  century  manner  for  a  church  of  that  date.  Whatever  be 
the  date  of  the  boildiog,  Romanesque,  or  the  latest  phase  of  the  Third- Pointed  or 
'*  Perpendicular,"  the  only  principle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  design  the  required 
fittings  in  the  style  we  think  the  most  perfect,  and  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  found  our  work  upon,  and  so  to  make  our  own.  This  is  working  on  the  old 
prmeipUe.  And  is  it  not  better  that  our  work  should  speak  clearly  for  itself,  and 
not  pretend  to  be  of  this  or  that  date  ?  A  style  of  architecture  may  be  compared  to 
a  language  or  to  a  dialect.     We  should  not  think  it  reasonable  for  a  poet  to  be  in 
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A  few  words  will  indicate  the  main  objections  to  8ucb  modes  of  res- 
tnratioQ  a«  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  In  the  first  place  it  iff  no 
light  matter  to  obliterate  the  types  which  enshrine  the  art  of  earlier 
ages,  and  ao  to  deprive  ourselves  and  those  that  come  after  us  of  the 
inatraction  they  contain.  Even  the  imperfect  traces  of  earnest, 
vigorons  work  have  their  lesson  and  inspiration  for  the  modem  artist, 
though  the  work  may  not  be  such  as  is  natural  for  him  to  do,  or  such  as 
be  should  too  closely  follow.  Again,  in  the  renovation  of  these  mediaeval 
monnmenta  their  historical  value  is  lost.  The  records  of  the  art,  and  of 
the  temper  of  the  times  which  raised  them,  are  obscured  or  blotted  out. 
At  least,  these  old  buiMinga  show  us  some  phase  of  feeliog  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  strange  to  our  own.  We  can  spend  our 
strength  in  the  works  we  raise  ourselves,  and  had  best  leave  these  to 
chronicle  the  fsith  and  love  of  their  own  time.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  blend  together  and  confuse  the  work  and  feeling  of  different  ages. 
The  new  work,  most  often  feebler  than  the  old  because  more  senti* 
^lental  and  pretty,  cannot  harmonise  with  it  in  thought  and  expression. 
Each  will  clash  with  and  mar  the  other.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  set 
a  modem  painter  to  add  figures  to  a  fresco  by  GKotto  or  Andrea  Or- 
cagna«  as  it  is  to  commission  a  French  sculptor  of  this  day  to  carve 
figures,  and  to  place  them  side  by  side  with  the  ancient  images  that 
fiank  the  portals  of  Chartres  or  Amiens.  But  this  is  precisely  what  is  pro- 
posed at  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  what  has  been  done  at  Senlis  and  other 
places.  No  one  would  wish  an  artist  to  toueh  up  an  etching  by  Albert 
Durer :  why  should  we  set  a  crowd  of  workmen  loose  on  a  13th  century 
cathedral,  to  give  its  sculpture  a  clean  aj^earance  ?  We  should  shrink 
from  employing  even  a  Royal  Academician  to  paint  over  the  fading  fea- 
tures of  an  Angel  by  Fra  Angelico :  why  should  we  trust  a  French  carver 
to  renew  the  Angels  that  throng  the  portel  of  the  Virgin  at  Notre-Dame  ? 
Aie  there  no  new  doors  over  which  we  can  place  our  own  sculpture, 
and  where  we  can  do  onr  best  to  rival  the  labour  of  those  that  are 
gone  to  reat,  and  whose  work  is  done  ?  Or,  if  we  are  to  rival  them, 
at  least  in  fairness  let  their  work  stand  as  time  has  left  it  to  us. 

The  effect  these  works  must  almost  inevitably  have  on  the  workmen 
engaged  in  them  is  also  to  be  considered.  Mere  copyism,  which  is  the 
avowed  aim  of  these  restorations,  is  not  a  healthy  employment  for  men. 
Except  for  education,  practice,  and  as  means  to  a  higher  end,  such 
work  is  not  what  we  can  expect  men  to  devote  themselves  to.  No 
really  great  and  thorough  work  can  be  done  except  by  those  who  take 
interest  and  pleasure  in  it.    Mere  reproduction  will  be  done  without 

the  haMt  of  writing  one  poem  in  Engliib,  another  in  Qerman,  and  a  third  in  French ; 
tboe  would  be  an  evident  temptation  for  him  to  think  more  of  his  words  than  of 
hia  ideas,  and  be  wonld  not  be  likely  to  be  very  socoessfiil  in  either  langnage.  A 
style  of  architectnre,  1  repeat,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  vehicle  for  thought.  Should 
we  not  be  more  likely  to  express  onrseWes  more  clearly,  and  to  think  more  of  the 
~  eHmf  we  wished  to  give  onr  work,  if  we  were  accustomed  to  use  but  one  language 
which  we  clothed  our  ideas  ?  May  not  this  be  one  reason  of  the  success  of  old 
Hrk,  and  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  own  ?  But  this  opens  out  a  large  and  most 
important  subject,  and  one  that  could  be  better  treated  by  itself,  and  more  at 
length.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  1  suppose,  that  this  style,  which  we  should 
endeavour  thus  to  make  our  own,  should  be  founded,  alike  for  wood -work,  stone- 
work, or  metal- work,  on  the  principles  and  manner  of  the  13th  century. 
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love,  for  bread  alone.  The  man  will  work  for  his  wage  ;  his  wage  will 
not  be  viewed  as  the  means  which  enables  him  to  do  work  he  delights 
in.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  so  well  on  the  wrong  of  wasting  the  time 
of  those  who  wrought  in  old  days, — if  it  is  wrong,  as  he  has  said,  to 
waste  our  own  time,  it  is  worse  to  waste  the  time  of  those  whose  day 
for  work  is  past, — that  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  argument,  strong  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  all  Christian  men. 

Once  more :  the  poetry  and  mellowed  grace  in  which  time  has  at- 
tired these  ancient  structures  disappears  in  such  wholesale  restorations. 
It  is  curious  that,  while  this  is  a  period  in  which  so  much  is  said  about 
the  picturesqueness  which  age  adds  to  old  buildings,  it  is  nevertheless 
one  that  has  done  so  much  to  impair  or  destroy  this  character.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has,  I  think,  remarked  how  Prout  owed  much  of  his  popularity 
as  a  painter  to  his  truthful  presentation  of  the  pensive  effect  of  time  on 
old  buildings.  It  is  a  point  Scott  loves  often  to  dwell  on.  The  feeling 
rises  out  of  the  strange  power  of  association  and  of  loving  memories. 
New  structures  we  can  erect  which  may  be  admirable  in  proportion* 
neat  and  spotless  in  aspect,  and  precise  in  detail.  But  the  weather- 
stains  on  the  old  cathedral  are  the  marks  of  the  rain-storms  of  cen- 
turies, and  its  blanched  hoariness  is  the  record  of  the  summer  suns 
whose  heat  and  splendour  it  has  so  long  endured. 

There  is  room  enough  for  us  in  these  days  to  add  what  we  may  to 
.  the  beauty  uf  these  old  edifices.  I  have  mentioned  that  it  would  be 
quite  legitimate  to  design  new  fittings,  pavements,  &c.,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  incongruous  arrangements  often  introduced  in  the  room  of 
the  ancient  ones.  And  there  is  another  and  a  large  field  for  such  new 
work,  namely,  in  painting  subjects  and  figures  on  the  wall  spaces. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  originally,  the  now  wliitewashed  walls 
and  vaults  of  these  ancient  buildings  were  designed  to  be  painted,  and 
.  doubtless  in  most  cases  they  were  so  enriched.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  leave  the  old  sculptures  as  they  stand,  and  spend  our  best  energies 
in  the  decoration  of  these  walls  ?  It  would  indeed  be  a  work  requiring 
true  artists  and  patient,  loving  effort.  Perhaps  there  are  scarce  half-a- 
dozen  painters  in  Christendom  worthy  to  touch  these  noble  spaces. 
But  it  would  be  a  fair  and  wide  field  for  such  men  to  spend  their  life's 
labour  in.  Such  work  might  awaken  fresh  life  in  our  modern  art ;  at 
any  rate,  it  would  offer  a  higher  scope  for  skill  and  invention  than  the 
endless  repetition  of  canvas  pictures.  Unsuccessful  painting  may  be 
obliterated,  and  in  other  days  be  replaced  by  better  work ;  but  even  so, 
this  would  be  a  healthy  and  legitimate  field  of  exertion.  At  least  it 
would  be  better  thus  to  pay  honour  to  these  glorious  fabrics,  than  to  spend 
what  fresco  or  distemper  painting  would  cost  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sculptures  that  remain  to  us.  And  what  a  stimulus  our  painters  would 
then  have  for  their  exertions ;  what  a  good  hope  would  there  be  that 
the  really  great  painters  we  have  now  amongst  us  might  form  a  School 
of  painting,  such  as  those  of  former  days  at  Siena,  Florence,  or 
Venice.  In  the  cold  naves  of  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  or  our  bare 
S.  Paul's,  what  ample  spaces  are  there  for  colour  and  story .^     I  wish 

*  Mr.  Le  Strange's  work  in  progress  on  the  roof  of  Ely  in  indeed  a  good  example, 
and  one  we  may  hope  to  see  followed  elsewhere. 
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some  of  the  money  spent  to  freely  on  stained  glass  (as  memorial  win- 
dows* &c.)  could  be  used  to  secure  the  services  of  painters  like  Holman 
Hunt,  RoBsetti,  and  other  such  men.  We  shall  have  no  really  great 
school  of  painters  till  we  give  our  walls  to  be  painted  with  figures,  and 
8tc»ied  subjects,  and  teach  the  public  that  such  works  are  more  noble 
in  themselves,  and  less  selfish  in  their  purpose,  than  the  cabinet  pic- 
tures on  which  each  year  such  large  sums  are  expended. 

But  before  we  logk  forward  to  the  future  of  art,  however  hopefully 
we  may  do  so,  this  one  work  is  of  the  first  importance — to  do  what  we 
can  to  stay  the  ruinous  hand  of  the  restorer  amongst  the  cities  of 
Europe.  Year  by  year  fresh  works  of  destructive  renovations  are  un- 
dertaken. It  is  too  late  already  to  save  some  of  the  very  noblest  works 
of  the  past ;  it  will  be  too  late  soon  to  raise  a  voice  save  in  lament  for 
the  dead.  At  all  events,  let  us  take  care  of  our  own  ancient  build- 
ings in  England.  To  let  well  alone  is  prudent  counsel,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters.  Let  us  learn  to  be  more  judidious  and  conservative  in 
the  restoration  of  our  English  medisevid  remains,  and  so,  perhaps, 
teach  others  to  hesitate  before  they  spend  their  means  and  labour  in 
undertakings  so  ill  devised.  In  all  new  work  we  have  room  enough  to 
indulge  without  restraint  in  design,  and  to  allow  imagination  a  sober 
licence.  But  let  us  pause  before  we  lay  a  rude  hand  on  the  structures 
of  earlier  times.  It  is  an  ill  preparation  for  our  own  works  to  show  no 
revecence  for  those  of  our  fathers.  There  is  a  curse  on  the  man  that 
removes  his  neighbour's  landmark ;  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  one  for 
him  that  destroys  the  earnest,  faithful  labour  of  tbe  generations  before 
him. 

G.  F.  BODLST. 

P.S. — Among  the  chief  buildings  in  France  which  have  been  restored, 
or  are  now  in  process  of  restoration,  are  these, — I  speak  in  nearly  all 
cases  from  personal  inspection.  Chartres:  The  work  here  has  not 
gone  far  yet.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  has  how- 
ever been  scraped,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Tbe  three  west  doorways,  most  precious  works  of  the  earliest  period 
of  pointed  work,  have  been  restored.  They  have  been  pieced  with 
new  white  stone.  I  saw  a  portion  of  the  foliaged  label  of  the  central 
west  doorway  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  really  good  state  and  only 
slightly  changed  with  age.  A  recent  photograph  shows  me  that  its 
place  is  taken  by  new  work.  The  north  and  south  transept  porches, 
perhaps  without  exception  the  most  beautiful  works  ever  done,  are  as 
yet  unrestored.  I  dread  their  renovation.  They  are,  in  parts,  in  a 
rather  weak  state,  and  perhaps  need  a  little  judicious  strengthening. 
The  sculpture  is  of  the  most  refined  kind ;  the  diapers  of  the  vest- 
ments of  the  figures  are  so  minute  and  delicate  that  scraping  would 
remove  all  traces  of  them.  The  sculpture  affords  most  valuable  illus- 
trations of  early  vestments,  llie  patterns  on  the  ends  of  the  stoles, 
maniples,  and  apparels.  &c.,  are  all  given  most  minutely.  Rouen :  The 
north  transept  has  been  completely  renewed.  The  Lady  chapel  is  now 
undergoing  restoration.  I  trust  the  early  doorways  at  the  west  end 
may  not  be  taken  in  hand.     Vizelay :  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
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wholesale  reatoration  here.  Id  the  interior  the  constnictional  colour 
has  heen  brought  out  moat  unpleasantly  and  too  strongly  contrasted  by 
cleaning  and  scraping.  Laon  :  This  is  a  more  careful  restoration  than 
usual :  that  is  to  say.  the  work,  though  very  sweeping,  is  better  done. 
The  western  parts  are  all  renewed  and  the  old  parts  left  standing  are 
scraped.  The  eastern  parts  are  in  their  old  state,  unrestored.  I  know 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  colouring  of  time  on  the  old  untouched 
parts.  The  view  of  the  east  end,  from  the  cloisters,  is  a  perfect  dream 
of  picturesque  beauty, — grey,  russet,  and  gold.  To  scrape  it  would  be 
madness.  It  needs  no  restoration.  Rheims :  Has  been  much  restored, 
llie  old  church  of  S.  Remi  here  had  its  west  front  rebuilt  or  refaced 
•ome  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  believe.  The  facade  is  most  uninterest- 
ing now :  yet  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  is  the  front  of  a 
church  with  a  most  beautiful  interior.  I  suspect  the  present  bare  west 
facade  is  mendacious.  Nantes  :  It  is  curious  that  the  restoration  here 
has  made  the  western  fowers,  before  very  beautiful  in  their  general 
lines  and  proportion,  the  ugliest  towers  I  know.  About  two  miles 
from  Nantes  there  is  an  interesting  little  church  at  a  village  called 
Gassiecourt,  (also  with  a  west  end  ruined  by  restoration.)  Walking 
back  to  Nantes  from  this  village,  the  Cathedral  with  its  two  western 
towers  was  once  a  beautiful  object.  The  last  time  I  was  there  and 
took  the  same  walk  the  towers  were  amongst  the  ugliest  I  have  seen. 
The  change  is  this.  The  upper  stages  of  the  tower  are  much  smaller 
than  the  lower.  Two  years  ago  there  were  large  sloping  slabs  of  stone 
going  from  the  larger  parts  of  the  towers,  at  about  an  angle  of  70  de- 
grees, and  connecting  them  with  the  upper  and  smaller  parts.  These 
slabs  of  stone  I  believe  to  have  been  original.  They  were  marked  with 
scales  in  the  early  French  manner  and  looked  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
put  up  almost  immediately  after  the  towers  were  built,  because  these 
had  been  found  to  be  ugly  in  their  sky  line.  They  were  as  beautiful 
in  colour  as  they  were  useful  in  their  lines.  *  They  are  removed  now 
and  the  effect  of  the  towers  has  been  much  injured.  One  cannot  al- 
lude to  this  church  without  mentioning  its  noble  interior.  Lochee :  Here 
the  restoration  is  lamentable.  S.  Front,  Perigueux :  Much  restored. 
Noyon :  The  chapter-house  here  has  been  restored ;  the  work  pieced 
wherever  in  the  least  degree  injured  and  whole  groups  of  capitals  re- 
worked if  a  piece  of  foliage  of  but  one  is  injured  at  all.  Angoulime  : 
Restorations  here  of  a  sweeping  nature.  Amiens :  The  eastern  chapels 
have  been  much  restored.  There  is  yet  time  to  save  the  west  doorways, 
and  they  are  by  far  the  most  precious  parts  in  this,  I  think,  overrated 
cathedral.  Paris,  Notre^Dame :  It  would  have  been  well  if  some  of 
the  time  and  money  spent  here  in  destructive  restoratibn  had  been 
rather  devoted  to  improving  the  bond  fide  "new"  work,  such  as  the 
metal  grilles  round  the  choir.  The  new  work  of  this  kind  is  very 
meagre  and  poor.  Or  if  work  was  wanted  for  the  Parisian  masoqs, 
the  long  line  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  could  have  been  well  improved  by 
adding  sculpture  to  its  bare  arches. 

After  all,  these  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  destructive  restora- 
tions completed  or  in  progress. 
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Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.    Southern  Division.    Two 
Volamea.     London:  Murray.     1861. 

Wb  ue  yery  glad  to  welcome  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Murray's 
projected  series  of  Guide-books  to  all  the  English  Cathedrals.  The 
two  volumes  already  published  comprise  the  Southern  Cathedrals,  viz: 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Chichester,  Canterbury  and 
Rochester.  Four  more  divisions  are  to  follow :  the  Eastern,  containing 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Lincoln  and  Norwich ;  the  Western,  con« 
taining  Bristol,  Oloucester,  Worcester.  Hereford  and  Lichfield;  the 
Northem,  containing  York,  Ripon,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester  and 
Manchester;  and  finally  the  WeUb,  which  will  comprise  the  four 
Cathedrals  of  the  Principality.  We  anticipate  a  large  sale  for  this 
cxoeUent  series,  which  will  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  cheap  and  yet  well  illustrated  Cathedral  guide-* 
book ;  which  moreover  is  firee  firom  the  indiscriminating  kind  of  eulogy 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  such  compilations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  addition  to  the  collected  form  in  which  these  handbooks  now  appear, 
the  publisher  will  issue  the  description  of  each  particular  Cathedral  in 
a  separate  shape  for  local  use  and  sale.  The  getting  up  of  the  volumes 
before  us  is  very  attractive ;  and  the  illustrations  which  are  engraved 
on  wood  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  and  other  equally'good  artbts,  are  for  the  most 
jodicionsly  chosen  and  are  sufficiently  numerous.  Some  of  them  are 
old  acquaintances ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  much  right  to 
oomplatn  of  this. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give,  in  each  case,  first  an  architectural 
history  of  the  church  with  a  description  of  its  chief  details  and  orna- 
ments, and  secondly  a  short  history  of  the  see  with  biographical  notices 
of  the  principal  bishops  who  have  occupied  it.  The  editor,  who  uses 
the  initkJs  R.  J.  K.,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Professor  Willis 
for  the  architectural  part  of  his  work,  and  to  Mr.  Stubbs  for  the  chro- 
nology of  the  bishops'  successions.  There  is  constant  use  made  how- 
ever of  other  authoritietfin  the  text,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
ecclesiologists  of  the  day  are  credited  with  their  several  contributions 
to  the  sum  of  our  architectural  knowledge. 

Beginning  with  Winchester,  the  editor,  who  uses  the  old  and  un- 
satisfactory nomenclature  of  Rtckman,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the 
suecessive  changes  of  the  fabric.  There  is  a  ground  plan,  (borrowed 
from  Fergpsson's  Handbook,)  chronologically  shaded,  (though  the  date 
of  each  shading  is  not  explained,)  on  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  one  inch. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  groining  is  not  shown  in  this 
engraving.  We  observe  a  curious  discrepancy  as  to  the  length  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  it  556  feet,  although  his  plan  makes  it  about 
525  only.  In  Winkles'  Cathedrals  we  find  the  length  stated  at  IJ55  feet, 
and  the  ground  plan  in  that  work  agrees  with  it.  We  suspect  that  the 
present  editor  has  corrected  the  greater  length,  erroneously,  to  520,  in 
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order  to  soit  the  ^oand  plan  which  he  has  borrowed.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  while  touching  on  this  subject,  the  editor  hazards  the  assertion 
that  Ely,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester  are  the  longest  Cathedrals  in 
existence  with  the  ezpeption  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Of  course  he  may 
exclude  S.  Alban's,  as  not  being  a  Cathedral;  but  surely  a  church 
which  (though  it  does  not  reach  600  feet,  as  has  often  been  asserted,) 
is  560  feet  long,  according  to  Dr.  Nicholson's  Handbook,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  together  with  its  compeers.  A  very  valuable  illustratioD, 
representing  a  bay  of  Winchester  in  its  original,  intermediate,  and  pre- 
sent state,  borrowed  from  Professor  Willis,  is  to  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly. The  curious  Romanesque  font  is  very  carefully  engraved.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  the  editor  explained  the  legend  of  S.  Nicolas, 
which  is  commemorated  in  its  rude  sculptures.  The  late  accident  at 
Chichester  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  custodians  of  Cathedrals.  If, 
as  we  are  informed,  this  great  mishap  was  perhaps  originated  by  the 
cutting  away  in  mediaeval  times  of  the  stone  casing  of: the  lantern 
piers,  we  advise  the  Dean  of  Winchester  to  look  to  Hoadley's  monu- 
ment, which  is  said  here  '*  to  cut  into  the  fabric  of  the  pier  in  a  dis- 
graceful manner."  The  editor  is  severe  upon  this  monument,  in  which 
he  says  "  the  cap  of  liberty  jostles  the  pastoral  staff."  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral  we  observe  the  use  of  the 
almost  obsolete  term  "  retrochoir."  We  desiderate  more  information 
than  is  given  us  of  the  "  Holy  Hole,"  which  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  as  communicating  between  the  presbytery  and  the  crypt.  It  is  a 
new  feature  in  Cathedral  guide-books  to  notice  the  contents  of  the 
library.  We  learn  that  the  greatest  bibliographical  treasure  at  Win- 
chester is  an  illuminated  Vulgate  in  three  volumes,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
pronounces  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  the  bishops  seem  carefully  executed. 
We  remark  that  the  notice  of  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus  is  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Wright's  Political  Songs,  in  which  this  prelate, 
who  was  the  King's  treasurer,  is  satirized  as, — 

"  Ad  computandum  impiger, 
Piger  ad  eTangeliom." 

Wykeham,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Waynflete,  Fox,  Oardiner,  Andrewes, 
Morley,  (the  restorer  of  Famham  Castle,)  aie  among  the  great  men 
who  have  held  this  see. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  next  in  order.  The  plan  again  is  borrowed 
from  Fergusson :  but  here  the  scale  is  wanting, — a  great  omissiQU  in  a 
book  of  this  sort.  Its  architecture  is  somewhat  obscurely  described  as  of 
"  the  new,  or  pointed  style,  (Early  English.)"  The  editor  does  not 
spare  Wyatt:  "  Under  Bishop  Barrington  (1782 — *1791)  the  architect 
Wyatt  was,  unhappily,  let  loose  upon  Salisbury ;  and  his  untiring  use 
of  axe  and  hammer  will  stand  a  very  fair  comparison  with  the  labours 
of  an  iconoclast  emperor  or  with  the  burning  zeal  of  an  early  Mahom- 
medan  caliph.  He  swept  away  screens,  chapels  and  porches ;  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  warriors  and  prelates :  obliterated 
ancient  paintings  ;  flung  stained  glass  by  cart  loads  into  the  city  ditch, 
and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  campanile, — of  the  same  date  as  the 
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OBthednd  itaell-— which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  churohyard/"^ 
Some  extncU  made  from  ProfeMor  WiUia'  unpabfiehed  lecture  on  this 
Cathednl  make  us  regret  more  than  ever  that  this  paper  has  never  been 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  G.  Winston  is  quoted  for  the  description  of 
the  few  fragments  of  stained  glass  which  haye  survived  Wyatt*s  resto- 
ration ;  and  Mr.  Westmaeott  is  cited  as  an  authority  in  the  accounts  of 
the  sculpture  and  monumental  effigies.  -We  wish  we  could  hear  that 
some  steps  were  likely  to  be  taken  to  undo  Wyatt's  work  in  this  dese- 
crated interior.  The  chapter-house  and  its  iconological  sculptures  are 
described  at  length  from  Mr.  Burges^  account  of  them.  We  observe 
that  it  is  not  staited  that  Mr.  Busies'  essay  originally  appeared  in  our 
own  pages. 

The  second  part  of  the  monograph  on  Salisbury  is  full  of  interest. 
Here  we  have  the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  eee  from  Old  Sarum, 
where  the  site  of  the  church  was  so  high  that  "  when  the  wind  did 
bkiw  Ihey  could  not  hear  the  priest  say  mass.*'  Thus  sings  Peter  of 
Blois,  a  canon  of  the  church  : — 

**  Est  ibi  defectai  aqwB,  sed  copia  crete, 
Smvit  ibi  Tentiu,  sed  Philomela  silet.'* 

Bishop  Wyvil,  whose  curious  brass  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  bought 
his  see.  "  It  is  hard/*  says  Fuller,  "  to  say  whether  he  were  more 
dunce  or  dwarf,  insomuch  that  Walsingham  tells  us  that,  had  the  Pope 
ever  sees  him  (as  he  no  doubt  felt  him  in  his  large  fees,)  he  woiud 
never  have  conferred  the  place  on  him."  With  the  exception  of  Jewell* 
Ward,  and  Burnett,  the  Post-Reformation  bishops  of  Salisbury  have 
been  men  of  very  little  weight  or  importance. 

The  third  Cathedral  is  Bxeter.  The  ground  plan  is  on  a  different 
scale  from  the  others,  which,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  is  a  connderabto 
blemish.  An  umfwm  scale  is  most  important  in  comparative  arebitec- 
tnie.  This  church  has  once  suffered  a  fate,  to  which  Mr.  Bright  and 
Sir  Samuel  Peto  would  be  glad  to  subject  it  again.  *'  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  Cathedral  was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  brick 
wall,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  rood-loft,  and  also  extending  across 
the  entrances  to  the  choir  aisles.  The  nave,  called  '  West  Peter's'  was 
delivtred  over  to  an  Independent  preacher  named  Stuckeley.  one  of 
C^omwell*a  chaplains ;  whilst  a  IVesbyterian  named  Ford  presided  in 
the  chohv  or  *Bast  Peter's.'  Both  preachers  'enjoyed  great  comfort 
and  quiet*  until  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  happily  expelled. 
The  diapter-hoose,  daring  this  general  eclipse,  had  been  turned  into  a 
stable;  and  the  bishop's  palace,  the  deanery,  and  the  6anon's  houses* 
into  barracks."  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hewett  for  much 
of  his  desoriplion  ol  this  church ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  ground  plan 
eomea  froaa  that  gentieman's  guide-book.  A  particularly  good  wood- 
eat  of  the  minstrS's-gi^Qiery  in  the  nave  may  be  especially  mentioned. 
8.  Sidwell,  (Sativola)  a  local  samt,  has  for  her  emblem,  it  seems,  a 
scythe  and  a  well,  lliis,  however,  as  the  editor  suggests,  may  be  only 
a  rebos.  The  misereres  of  Bxeter  are  said  to  be  probably  the  earliest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  great  treasures  of  the  Kbnury, — ^the  *•  Codex 
Sxoniensis»'*  and  the  '*  Liber  Pontificalis"  of  Bishop  Lacey  are  duly 
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commemorated.  They  are  not  to  be  seen,  however,  by  visitors  without 
an  order  from  the  Registrar,  llie  episcopal  effigies  in  this  Cathedral 
form  a  series  of  great  interest.  They  are  well  engraved  by  Jewitt. 
The  editor  claims  the  long  unbroken  roof,  and  the  position,  at  the  end 
of  the  transepts,  of  the  Romanesque  towers  as  the  great  architectural 
specialties  of  the  exterior  of  this  beautiful  church.  The  former  of  these 
peculiarities  is  excellently  shown  in  the  accompanying  interior  .vie  w» 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Handbook. 

The  editor  has  been  guided  by  Mr.  Pedler,  the  author  of  the  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Episcopate  of  Cornwall/'  in  his  compilation  of  the  early  history 
of  the  see.  Grandisson  was  the  most  magnificent  prelate  who  ever 
ruled  at  Exeter ;  Lacey  the  most  saintly ;  and  Veysey,  who  surrendered 
in  1551,  the  courtliest.  In  the  time  of  the  last  named  bishop,  the  see 
possessed  no  less  than  fourteen  palaces.  Coverdale,  Hall,  Grauden,  (to 
whom  the  editor,  without  regard  to  the  late  Dr.  Wordsworth*s  manes, 
attributes  the  Icon  Basilike.)  Sparrow,  and  Trelawny  are  distinguished 
holders  of  the  see  since  the  Reformation. 

Wells  Cathedral  is  the  last  in  the  first  volume.  Its  ground  plan  has 
no  scale  at  all ;  but  it  includes  the  cloister  and  chapter-house,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  given  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  north- 
west angle  of  this  church,  from  its  exposure  to  the  wind,  is  called 
"  Kill-canon  comer."  The  editor  follows  Professor  Cockerell  as  to  the 
criticism  of  the  splendid  statuary  of  the  west  front ;  but  he  agrees  more 
with  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  assign 
names  to  the  various  figures.  The  inverted  arches  inserted  between 
the  piers  of  the  central  crossing  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  are 
familiar  to  all  who  know  this  beautiful  church.  In  themselves  they  are 
certainly  ugly :  but  a  similar  expedient,  adopted  in  time,  might  have 
saved  us  Chichester  spire. 

Professor  Willis  is  quoted  as  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  workman- 
ship which  are  to  be  traced  at  Wells,  and  which  he  attributes  to  a  local 
company  of  Freemasons.  Our  readers  will  remember,  perhaps,  how, 
in  the  Bristol  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Archseological  Insti- 
tute," the  Professor  shows  that  "  a  school  of  masons  continued  working 
with  their  own  companions,  in  this  district,  in  their  own  style,  long 
after  the  Early  English  style  was  introduced  and  practised  in  this 
country."  Wells  has  a  music  gallery  in  the  nave,  though  inferior  to 
the  minstrel's  gallery  of  Exeter,  or  the  "  tribune"  at  Winchester.  Some 
notice  is  taken  of  the  most  interesting  palace,  and  chapel,  and  vicar's 
close,  attached  to  this  Cathedral ;  but  no  illustrations  are  given  except 
from  the  church  itself.  Ken  is  the  only  distinguished  name  among  the 
Post- Reformation  bishops  of  this  see. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  Chichester.  A  mournful  interest 
attaches  to  the  spire,  of  which  we  have  here  abundant  illustrations.  A 
section  of  the  upper  part  of  it  shows  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  ingenious 
pendulum, — a  device  for  counteracting  in  some  degree  the  force  of  the 
wind.  By  a  singular  oversight  there  is  no  scale  given  to  this  drawing ; 
and  a  most  unfortunate  misprint  in  the  text  of  10  feet  for  80  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  left  us,  till  it  was  discovered,  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  great  architect's  device. 

A  quotation  from  a  paper  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Freeman,  in 
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vhich  he  etates  that  the  spire  was  "exactly  central,  to  an  inch/* 
should  he  home  in  mind  when  the  design  for  the  new  spire  is  in  hand. 
The  editor  states,  though  without  giving  his  authority,  that  the 
*'  Prester  John  sejant "  in  the  arms  of  the  see  is  really  the  Salvator 
Mundi.  By  an  exceptional  favour  two  monuments  by  Flaxman — of 
second-rate  value — are  engraved  here ;  the  only  modem  works  illus- 
trated in  the  whole  book.  The  hint  thrown  out  in  a  note  to  p.  304, 
that  Bemardi,  an  Italian  artist  who  settled  in  Chichester  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  may  have  executed  some  un-English  works  in  certain 
neighbouring  churches,  ought  to  be  considered  by  local  ecclesiologists. 
The  description  of  the  state  of  the  lantern-piers  ought  to  be  quoted, 
injustice  to  the  architect  in  charge  of  the  cathedral  when  the  spire  fell : — 

*'  On  commenciDg  theie  restorations,  it  was  found  that  the  piers  of  the 
eeotral  tower  were  very  insecure,  owing  apparently,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  Bishop  Seffrid's  casins  of  stone  was  bonded  into 
the  Norman  rubble-work  which  forms  the  body  ofthe  piers.  The  erection  of 
the  spire  was  of  course  a  further  source  of  danger ;  and  on  the  construction 
ofthe  western  stalls  by  Bishop  Sherborne,  the  kwer  portions  of  the  south-west 
and  north-west  piers  were  cut  awayj  so  that  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
masonry  remained  propped  up  by  only  some  pieces  of  timber.  The  result  hss 
been  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  tower,  with  the  parts  adjacent,  has  gradually 
sunk ;  fractures  have  taken  place  in  the  arch  and  east  end  of  the  south  nave- 
aisle  ;  there  are  others  of  greater  magnitude  in  the  piers  themselves  ;  and  the 
arches  of  the  triforium  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  are  much  crippled.  All 
this  mischief  will  now  be  remedied,  as  far  as  possible." 

Remembering  that  this  was  published  before  the  spire  fell,  we  think 
that  those  are  right  who  helieve  that,  even  without  that  fearful  gale  of 
February  last,  the  spire  of  Chichester  was  doomed.  The  desecration 
of  the  Lady-chapel  by  the  vault  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  is  scarcely 
severely  enough  reprobated.  Two  excellent  illustrations  are  given  of 
the  most  remarkable  Romanesque  bassi-relievi,  representing  the  story 
of  I,iazarus,  which  were  found  in  1829,  and  are  thought  to  have  come 
from  Selsey.  There  seem  to  be  no  MSS.  in  the  Chichester  library. 
The  detached  campanile  is  duly  commemorated.  The  woodcuts  by 
which  this  cathedral  is  illustrated  are  by  another  hand ;  one  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  Whymper. 

Foremost  among  the  famous  bishops  of  the  see  figures  Richard  de  la 
Wych  (1245 — 1253),  canonized  in  1261.  A  successor,  Gilbert  de  la 
Leofard,  (1288 — 1305,)  very  narrowly  escaped  the  same  honour.  The 
life  of  Reginald  Pecopk  (1450 — 1457)  is  much  indebted  by  Mr.  Churchill 
Babington's  excellent  introduction  to  his  edition  of  this  prelate's  Repres- 
sor,     Montagu  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  later  incumbents  of  the  see. 

Canterbury,  the  metropolitical  church  of  the  southern  province, 
comes  next  in  order.  We  need  not  say  that  its  architectural  history 
is  mainly  borrowed  from  Professor  Willis  and  Dr.  Stanley.  The  ac- 
count is  very  well  done,  on  the  whole ;  but  we  are  astonished  to  see, 
in  the  description  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  a  sentence  like  this,  with 
such  absurdly- used  adjectives  :  **  the  antique  character  of  the  architec- 
ture, enforced  by  the  strongly-contrasted  Purbeck  and  Caen  stone,  and 
the  consequent  fine  effects  of  light  and  shadow."  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
design  of  the  Opus  Alexandrinum  pavement  is  not  given.     The  fine 
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worit  of  the  ume  ohancter  U  Weatmioster  ii  refened  to.  nther 
looadj,  u  "  portioiu  (rf  &  ■imiUr  pftvemeDt."  Thi>  foar  u  tbe  ter- 
centenary of  the  occnpatiiNi  of  put  of  the  crypt  of  thii  ckdwdnl  by 
the  French  nnd  Flemuh  nfogeea.  It  aeemi  a  gnat  abiwdity  to  keep 
vp  atiU  the  hnx  of  tb»  refugee  oongngadon.  The  exoeedin^y  in- 
tereitiog  ramaina  in  the  precinctt  of  thk  oatliedial  an  evea&ctly  no- 
ticed :  bat  there  is  not  a  word  tbaat  the  neighboQiiDg  6.  Aagoatiiie'a. 

The  list  of  the  Archbiahopa  of  Canterbttry  onspcbea  too  many  great 
namei  for  na  to  do  more  thu  mention.  1^  editor  rriies  chi^y  npoa 
Dean  Milman,  Dean  Hook'e  Lives  not  having  been  poUiahed  wlwa 
theae  bic^rapbical  aketehee  were  comi»led.  We  obMrve  that,  villi 
reference  to  a  recent  controveray,  it  ia  cautiooaly  etated,  in  a  note,  that 
"whether  the  Archbishop  waa  generally  known  aa  Hiomaa  Beeket 
during  his  lifetime  is  very  doobtful." 

The  last  cathedral  in  the  aouthern  group  ia  that  of  Rochester,  Ita 
ground-plan  has  no  scale,  and  the  iltuatrationa  are  somewhat  inferior  to 
tiieir  predeceaaora.  The  editor  condemns,  not  without  reason.  Cot- 
tinghun'a  deatmotive  reatontion  of  this  cathedral.  Then  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  exceedingly  enriched  doorway  to  the  cbapter-bonae  ; 
but  no  view  ia  given  of  the  choir.  The  library  contains  tbe  Textos 
Rofiensis.  and  the  Costnmale  RoSense.  Walter  de  Merton.  Cardinal 
F^her,  and  Atterbory,  are  the  most  famoua  biahopa  who  have  held 
this  see.  Of  this  cathedral,  as  it  ia  less  known  than  many  others,  we 
give,  by  the  kind  permJsaion  of  the  pabliaher  erf  this  Handbook,  the 
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ground- plan  and  the  Cttriotu  remains  of  the  Romanesque  chapter-houee» 
the  very  existence  of  which  is  unknown  to  many  visitors. 

Onr  readers  will  see,  from  this  brief  running  commentary,  how  very 
usefnl  a  work  of  reference  these  present  volumes  will  be.  They  are  a 
great  improvement  on  former  guide-books ;  but  still,  we  confess,  we 
hope  for  something  still  better  in  time.  Why  should  not  the  archi* 
tectural  description  be  original  and  scientific,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Professor  Willis  himself  might  give  us?  And  we  should  plead  for 
more  measurements  and  accurate  scales  in  future  volumes  of  the  series. 
We  should  be  glad  too  to  see  sections  and  elevations,  as  well  as  per* 
spective  views  ;  so  that  the  handbooks  might  be  useful,  not  merely  as 
memoranda,  but  for  actual  architectural  study.  However,  after  all 
allowance  is  made  for  these  drawbacks,  the  series  will  be  very  useful 
and  very  acceptable ;  and  we  wish  it  the  greatest  possible  success. 


CHICHESTER  SPIRE. 

Since  our  last  number  appeared,  the  great  misfortune  of  the  downfall 
of  Chichester  i^ire  has  occurred.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  grace- 
fuhiess  of  that  beautiful  monument  of  the  14th  century,  at  once  a 
specimen  of  the  art  feeling  and  of  the  reckless  engineering  of  an  age 
which  could  heap  so  vast  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  rubble-cased  piers  of 
a  Romanesque  lantern,  nor  shall  we  recapitulate  the  picturesque  de- 
scription of  its  gradual  subsidence  into  itself  on  the  fatal  day. 

What  the  public  did  not  know  was  the  strenuous  fight  which  was 
made  to  avert  the  ruin.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, opinion  was  rife,  and  for  want  of  aoy  other  victim,  Mr.  Slater*s 
indefatigable  exertions  were  overlooked,  and  such  inconsistent  charges 
were  pressed  into  the  service  against  him  as  the  removal  of  the 
jube,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Chandler  Committee,  with  the 
advice  of  an  engineer,  after  it  had  been  proved  that  it  merely  touched, 
and  did  not  mortice  into  the  piers,  and  had  no  share  in  keeping  up  the 
steeple. 

We  cannot  better  dispose  of  these  allegations  than  by  reproducing  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Slater  has  addressed  to  the  Sussex  papers,  containing 
the  simple  narrative  of  events  as  they  successively  occurred  : 

*'  Sir, — It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me,  while  inquiries  and  investigations 
are  taking  place,  to  put  myself  forwsrd  in  a  way  that  might  seem  to  prejudice 
such  measures.  Some  statements,  however,  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  which,  as  they  affect  what  are  purely  matters  of  fact,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  well  to  put  in  a  correct  li^ht. 

**The  points  to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  would  call  attention,  are 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Arundel  Shrine^ 
commonly  known  as  the  organ  screen. 

"  It  is  a  very  prevailing  impression  that  this  screen,  placed  as  it  was  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  western  piers  of  the  great 
tower,  formed  a  strong  abutment  to  them,  and  materially  assisted  them  in  the 
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support  of  the  spire.    A  little  examination,  however,  of  the  real  facts  will 
show  that  this  supposition  was  not  really  correct. 

"  I  have  before  me  a  plan  of  this  part  of  the  building,  made  by  Mr.  Butler, 
the  late  resident  architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1846,  in  which  the  position  of  the  organ  screen,  with  reference  to  the  piers, 
IS  correctly  shown ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  of  works,  made  before  its 
removal' most  complete  and  particular  drawings  of  the  screen,  tower  piers,  and 
adjacent  parts.  These  latter  mav  be  seen  by  your  readers  at  the  cathedral  at 
any  time  by  application  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Those  who  recollect  the  screen  and  know  the  cathedral  best,  will  be  able 
best  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  drawings.  From  them  it  would  appear 
— as,  indeed,  was  the  fact — that  the  main  body  of  the  screen  was  not  between 
the  two  western  piers  of  tower  at  all,  but  between  the  arches  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave.  The  back  wall  of  the  screen 
— which,  by  the  way,  was  very  thin,  not  being  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  thickness— was  the  only  portion  of  the  structure  in  question  which 
touched  the  piers  at  all,  and  that  only  at  the  extreme  western  angles.  I  use 
the  word  'touched'  advisedly;  for  when  the  work  came  to  be  exan^ined,  it 
was  found  that  the  stonework  of  the  screen  was  in  no  way  bonded  into  the 
pier,  but  simplv  '  touched '  it.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  south-west  pier 
the  marble  shait  at  the  angle  of  the  old  pier  was  found  in  position,  not  dis- 
turbed in  anv  way  by  the  stonework  of  the  screen.  This,  I  think,  sir,  must 
be  admitted  by  all  unprejudiced  persons  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact, 
so  often  asserted  by  Mr.  Yarrow,  myself,  and  others,  that  the  Arundel  Shrine 
was  practicaUy  unconnected  with  the  main  fabric ;  and,  therefore,  could  have 
no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  upon  its  stability.  Moreover,  the  shrine  was 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  very  massive  structure,  but  was  both  lightly  and 
indifferently  built  I  mav  here  add  also  that  Mr.  Yarrow  was  consulted  be- 
fore it  was  arranged  to  take  down  the  screen. 

<<  Immediately  behind,  that  is  eastward,  of  the  Arundel  Shrine,  and  between 
it  and  the  backs  of  the  return  stalls,  were  two  stone  staircases,  leading  to  the 
organ-loft.  These  were  approached  by  doors  in  the  back  wall  of  the  screen, 
and  some  of  their  steps  were  placed  apparently  against  the  great  piers.  These 
stairs  were  in  no  wav  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  Shrine. 

"  On  ascending  the  staircase  which  was  against  the  south-west  pier,  a  verv 
large  crack  was  observable  in  the  respond,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  wall 
supporting  the  west  arch  of  the  tower.  This  fissure  was  large  enough  to  admit 
a  walking  stick,  and  had  been  there  before  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  there- 
fore erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  and  other  cracks  were  not  perceived  until 
after  the  organ-screen  was  removed.  On  the  contrary,  iron  straps  and  cramps 
had  been  applied  from  time  to  time  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
alluded  to;  while  other  cracks  had  been  only  too  iong  apparent  by  their 
disastrous  effects  in  crippling  the  eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  and  causing  a 
most  unsightly  break  in  the  rich  pointed  arch  opening  from  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave  into  the  south  transept. 

"  Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  south-west,  as  well  as  in  the  north-west  pier, 
were  numerous  unsightly  cracks  in  various  parts,  which  bore  sure  testimony 
to  the  general  unsoundness  of  the  work.  Until,  however,  the  stalls  and  the 
staircases  before  referred  to  were  removed,  the  full  extent  of  the  unsoundness 
of  the  piers  neither  was  nor  could  be  known. 

*'  It  was  now  perceived  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  respond  before  alluded 
to,  forming  part  of  the  south-west  pier,  had  been,  at  some  distant  period, 
entirely  cut  away,  and  the  super-incumbent  mass  actually  supported  on  two 
wooden  struts.  What  had  long  been  a  mystery  was  at  once  explained  \  the 
crack  of  such  long  standing  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  pier  was  now,  in 
part  at  least,  accounted  for. 

"  In  the  north-west  pier  the  case  was  different,  but  scarcely  less  alarming. 
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Bere  the  respond  indeed  remained,  but  on  either  side  of  it  were  cracliLS  wide 
eooupch  to  admit  a  nuin*s  arm,  and  so  deep  that  a  ^\e  foot  rod  was  inserted 
for  its  fuU  length  into  the  crevice  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  respond  was  entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  pier. 

'*  Immediately  that  these  appalling  discoveries  were  made,  measures  were 
taken  to  meet  the  emergency.  Centres  and  shores  were  at  once  put  up,  and 
means  instantly  taken  to  restore  the  ruined  portions  of  the  piers.  The 
wooden  props  under  the  south  respond  were  taken  out,  and  new  stone-work 
built  up  sohd,  bonding  as  far  as  was  thought  desirable  into  the  core  of  the 
pier.  Other  portions  of  this  pier  were  also  refaced  from  time  to  time,  and 
bond-stones  mserted  as  far  as  was  practicable,  considering  the  loose  and 
rotten  state  of  the  core. 

"  Almost  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  north-west  pier,  where  the  works 
which  ultimately  became  necessary  exceeded  that  to  the  south-west  pier. 

"  It  was  felt  from  the  first,  that  an  amount  of  bad  construction  in  the  old 
piers  had  to  be  contended  with,  which  presented  serious  difficulties ;  but  it 
was  apprehended  that  work  which  would  stand  with  the  facing  detached, 
would  be  stronger  when  the  facing  was  again  made  part  of  the  work.  How- 
ever, in  point  of  fact,^nd  in  the  end,  we  see  that  the  rottenness  of  the  old 
work  exceeded  all  experience. 

*'  I  have  now  placed  before  you  fairly  the  facts  of  this  part  of  the  case, 
and  I  will  only  add  that  it  is  a  satis&ction  to  me  to  know  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  at  present  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  autho- 
rities in  the  kingdom,  and  to  beheve  that  the  restdt  will  ere  long  be  made 
public. 

"  I  will  only  add  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  position  of  certain  parties 
whose  names  have  been  connected  with  this  business. 

"  It  was  an  accident  that  first  brought  my  friend  Mr.  6.  M.  HiUs  into  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  He  was  in  Chichester  on  private  business ;  and 
knowing  the  cathedral  well  and  being  interested  in  the  restorations,  as  a 
friend  of  mine,  he  went  over  the  works. 

"  His  great  knowledge  of  the  building,  and  my  confidence  in  his  practical 
skill,  induced  me  to  ask  him  to  watch  the  work  closely  and  suggest  any  extra 
precautions  which  should  seem  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The 
ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  assisted  me  in  directing  the  operations  of  the 
builders  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  are  well  known  to  all. 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bushby,  I  may  say,  that  when  more  urgent  measures 
than  had  htan  previously  taken  became  necessaiy,  I  at  once  selected  him  as 
a  clever  and  energetic  builder,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  greatest  reason  on 
several  former  occasions  to  be  highly  satisfied.  Mr.  Bushby  has  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  I  judged  from  this,  that  he  would  be  able,  should  occasion  require, 
to  increase  his  staff  of  workmen  at  the  cathedral  to  any  extent  that  might  be 
thought  desirable.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exertions 
both  of  Mr.  Bushby  and  his  men.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  he  was  not  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Chichester,  with  his  foreman  and  men,  were  on  the  works  previously,  and 
continued  most  active  and  efficient  to  the  last  Mr.  Ritson,  of  Chichester, 
also  rendered  much  valuable  assistance  with  his  men — indeed  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  all  those  who  were  eneaged  on  the  work  at  such  a  critical  time. 

"  I  think  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  $  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude, hoping  that  yon  will  have  the  kindness  to  insert  this  letter,  which  I 
am  not  without  hope  may  remove  the  prejudices  of  some  of  your  readers,  and 
throw  some  light  upon  a  few  of  the  questions  relative  to  this  business,  which 
have,  as  yet,  needed  some  explanation  from  me. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

<*  William  Slatbr« 

"  4,  Carlton  Chambers,  Regent  Street,  London, 
March  11,  1861." 
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Professor  Willis  lost  no  time  in  investigating  the  ruins*  at  the  in* 
▼itation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  inspection 
in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  Chichester  on  the  1 8th  of  March, 
in  which  he  proved,  with  all  his  habitual  cleverness  and  fulness  of 
demonstration,  that  the  evil  had  been  growing  for  centuries,  and  illus- 
trated his  theme  by  the  fate  of  many  other  steeples  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Our  readers  we  are  sure  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  reproducing  this  Me 
discourse  from  the  report  in  a  Brighton  paper. 

*'  The  lecturer,  who  was  warmly  applauded,  commenced  by  saying  it  would 
be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  he  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  lecture 
on  the  architecture  of  the  csthednd  in  Chichester.  On  that  occasion,  and  on 
previous  virits,  he  had  well  studied  it,  and  this  was  his  apology  for  now  pre- 
senting himself;  the  interest  then  excited  caused  him  to  nurry  down  to 
Chichester  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  every  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  budding,  and  the 
probable  causes  of  the  fall ;  he  had  carefully  examined  the  building,  and  now 
ventured  to  treat  of  the  £elU  of  Chichester  cathedral  and  others  that  had  pre^ 
ceded  it,  hoping  his  remarks  mieht  not  be  out  of  place,  and  might,  in  some 
measure,  serve  to  avert  such  mehncholy  events. 

'*  In  the  first  plaee,  he  would  refer  to  a  few  accidents  to  buildings  of  the 
kind  erected  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Normans  especially  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  ereeting  their  towers,  and  these  towers  bad  htmt  much 
in  the  habit  of  falling.  The  first  of  these  he  found  to  be  Winchester.  Win^ 
Chester  cathedial  was  one  of  the  first  Norman  cathedrals  built;  much  as  it 
bad  since  undergone  transformation,  it  still  preserved  its  Norman  central 
tower,  standing  on  Norman  piers.  It  was  built  bvBishop  Walkelin,  one  of 
the  first  Norman  bishops  who  came  to  England.  W  illiam  Rufus  was  buried 
under  it,  and  the  monks  asserted  that  the  tower  fell  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  king  buried  there.  If  they  examined  it  now,  they  would  find  the 
present  tower  supported  by  four  piers  of  great  msgnitude,  plainly  erected 
after  the  fall  of  the  great  tower,  and  of  more  strength  than  tnere  was  need. 
He  would  show  that  Norman  cathedrals  began  to  ful  down  soon  after  they 
were  built.  There  was  a  curious  connection  between  Winchester  and  Ely. 
Ely  was  built  by  Simeon,  Walkelin*s  brother,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  cen- 
tral tower  of  Etv  fell  in  1341.  There  was  given  in  the  chronicles  of  Ely  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  central  tower.  The  history  given  was  so  curious, 
that  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  firom  the  ehronides  a  short 
passage  relating  to  it,  which  he  would  read  to  them.  It  seemed  that  when 
Alan  de  Walsyngham,  a  skilful  arohitect,  was  made  sacrist,  in  October,  1341, 
the  tower  was  ureatenine  to  ruin.  The  words  of  the  chronicle  would  show 
they  then  set  about  remec^og  it. 

•«  <  The  monks  were  afraid  to  carry  on  the  service  in  the  eboir  on  account  of 
the  threatened  ruin.  On  the  niffht  before  the  feast  of  S.  Etheldreda,  after 
they  had  made  a  procession  to  the  shrine,  in  her  honour,  and  the  oonvent 
were  returning  bai^  to  the  dormitory,  a  few  only  of  the  brethren  had  entered 
thor  beds,  when  suddenly  and  without  warning  the  bell-tower  fell  upon  the 
choir  with  so  much  noise  and  crashing,  that  it  appeared  like  an  earthquake.' 
They  oonM  understand  that  in  Chidiester,  having  suffered  an  earthquake 
from  a  similar  cause.  'But  neither  wounding  nor  crushing  any  person* 
Another  wonder  happened,  rather  to  beattribnted  to  a  miracle  than  to  a 
natural  cause,  namely,  that  in  that  horrible  ruin  and  collision  of  stones  whidi 
shook  the  whole  city  of  Eli%  the  large  and  beantiftil  canopy  which  oovered 
the  sepukfare  of  the  Holy  Yiigin  esesped  even  the  sUghtest  injury.'  This 
was  also  chaiacteristie  of  the  present  time.  '  At  this  dr^ful  and  lamentable 
damage  the  aforesaid  sacrist,  sonowful  and  grieving  exoeedtingly,  knew  not 
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wbitfaer  to  turo,  or  how  to  repair  to  g;reat  a  ruin.  But  at  length,  taking 
courage,  and  trusting  in  the  Divine  assistance,  and  confiding  in  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  merits  of  S.  Etheldreda,  he  set  to  work  manful^.  First  of  all 
he  caused  all  the  stones  and  timber  which  had  fallen  in  that  ruin  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  church,' — the  very  thing  they  were  doing  now, — '  with  great  labour 
and  expense.  He  then  cleared  the  church  of  the  excessive  dust  which  covered 
it.'  Their  own  cathedral  was  wholly  covered  with  dust  in  a  most  marvellous 
manner.  '  He  divided  the  place  in  which  the  new  campanile  was  to  be  built 
into  eight  parts,  measured  with  architectural  skill,  and  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
cavated and  examined,  to  reach  solid  ground  to  commence  the  foundation, 
upon  which  eight  piers  were  to  be  erected  to  support  the  building,  within 
which  the  choir  and  its  stalls  were  to  be  constructed.  These  eight  places 
having  been  carefully  examined,  and  made  strong  with  stones  and  sand 
rammed  in,  he  began  the  eight  piers  with  the  work  above,  which  was  carried 
on  for  six  years,  and  completed  up  to  the  upper  stringcourse  a.d.  1328. 
Forthwith  that  skilfully-devised  wooden  structure  of  the  new  campanile,  in- 
vented with  marvellous  ingenuity  to  cover  the  aforesaid  stonework,  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  with  great  and  burthensome  expenses,  principally  in- 
curred in  seeking  far  and  wide  for  beams  suitable  to  the  said  structure,  which, 
when  found  with  great  difficulty,  had  to  be  bought  at  a  high  price,  carried  to 
Ely  by  land  and  sea,  and  there  carved  and  framed  into  the  structure  by  skilful 
workmen.  The  wooden  structure  was  carried  on  fourteen  years,  from  1328 
to  1342.    the  whole  cost  £2,400.' 

'*Thu8  the  rebuilding  occupied  twenty  years.  He  trusted  and  hoped  the 
Chichester  restoration  would  not  occupy  so  long. 

'*  He  had  read  the  above  to  show  them  as  to  the  fall  of  Norman  towers.  He 
then  showed,  by  reference  to  plans  of  Ely  as  at  present,  that  there  were 
erected  outside  of  the  four  tower- piers  eight  other  piers,  in  order  to  form  the 
octagonal  portion.  He  was  not  recommending  them  to  pursue  this  style ;  he 
did  not  think  they  would  tolerate  clearing  away  existing  piers,  and  erecting  an 
octagon  in  the  middle  of  them.  A  curious  point  connected  with  this  octagon 
was  this :  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  nephew  to  Bishop  Wren,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  suffered  persecution  from  the  Puritans ;  he  was  Bishop  of 
Ely.  Sir  Christopher  had  opportunities  of  admiring  the  plan  of  that  cathe- 
dral, and  when  he  contemplated  the  plan  of  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's,  he  doubt- 
less was  guided  by  that  of  Ely. 

**  He  next  mentioned  some  other  falls.  The  tower  of  Gloucester  fell  in 
1160,  without  warning,  at  the  time  when  one  of  the  bishops  came  to  preach, 
and  it  fell  when  the  bishop  was  about  to  deliver  his  solemn  benediction  to  the 
congregation,  who  had  all  crowded  for  that  purpose  into  the  choir ;  and  thus 
it  was  so  ordered  that  no  loss  of  life  or  limb  occurred  at  that  time.  Wor- 
cester, built  in  1084,  fell  in  1 175 ;  Evesham  fell  in  1213;  two  towers  of  Dun- 
stable prioiT  in  1221 ;  two  small  towers  of  Worcester  in  1222;  the  tower  of 
Lincoln  in  1240;  Norwich  steeple  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane  in  1361 ; 
Selby  fell  in  1690;  the  west  front  of  Hereford  in  1806 ;  and  lastly,  to  close 
the  melancholy  list,  their  own  cathedral. 

"  Thus  he  had  shown  that  these  falls  were  no  uncommon  events.  It  would 
now  be  curious  to  see  how  towers,  threatening  to  fall,  were  attempted  to  be 
arrested  by  the  medisBval  masons,  many  of  the  buildings  having  been  brought 
into  perilous  positions  by  erecting  successive  towers  thereon.  The  first  idea 
in  oonstnicting  towen  was  to  admit  light  above  the  roof.  Then  the  fashion 
began  of  erecting  lofty  central  piera,  where  it  vras  meant  to  carry  only  low 
towers.  Thus  the  custom  arose  of  erecting  towers  on  these  Norman  piers,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  architecture  of  the  time,  on  piers  never  intended  to  carry 
SQcfa  weight.  He  then  referred  to  plans  of  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury, 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  mediaeval  architects  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  toeir  towen.    At  Wells,  in  1318,  a  rentral  tower  was  thus  built ;  and 
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in  1321  it  was  found  to  be  falling.  They  were  obliged  to  raiae  a  deal  of 
money ;  the  Dean  and  Canont  exerted  themselves,  as  they  were  still  to  be 
found  exerting,  in  obtaining  funds ;  and,  though  the  buildmg  was  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  it  was  not  allowed  to  come  down,  tor  by  building  invert  arches, 
supported  on  arches  built  between  the  tower  piers,  they  were  prevented  from 
collapsing,  as  shown  in  his  diagrams.  Thus  the  whole  centre  of  the  building 
was  obstructed  by  these  enormous  massive  structures,  and  the  view  from  one 
end  to  the  other  destroyed.  He  hoped  to  see  the  cathedral  of  Chichestet 
restored,  and  it  would  be  if  they  went  to  work  with  courage  to  overcome  the 
difficulty;  but  he  hoped  they  would  not  imitate  these  obstructions.  Salis- 
bury was  another  instance :  a  mason,  named  Robert  Waite,  there  introduced 
enormous  arches,  recklessly  interfering  with  the  view. 

"  After  referring  to  another  diagram,  and  pointing  out  similar  erections  and 
obstructions  id  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Professor  referred  to  well-executed 
diagrams  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  showing  the  nature  of  the  fall  and  damage 
done,  the  portions  injured,  and  the  portions  remaining  intact.  He  had  been 
favoured  with  accurate  information,  and  he  hoped  to  put  on  record  the  me- 
chanism of  the  fall  and  the  reasons  which  he  supposed  led  to  it.  A  slight 
movement  was  perceptible  about  the  top  of  the  spire,  irregular  fissurn  ran 
along  the  face  of  botn  tower  and  spire ;  the  spire  retained  its  perpendicular 
for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  leaned  over  to  the  south-west,  and  about  thirty  feet 
of  the  top  fell  across  the  roof  of  the  Record  Room,  a  portion  of  the  spire 
striking  against  the  west  gable  of  the  room,  detached  the  cap*stone,  which 
bounded  over  the  room,  and  fell  across  one  of  the  flying  buttresses,  nearly 
over  the  roof  of  the  south  porch,  fell  on  to  the  roof  of  the  south  porch,  the 
spire  righted  itself,  collapsed,  and  settled  itself  down  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  As 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  he  would  mention  that  the  medieval  masons, 
especially  the  Normans,  constructed  their  walls  of  rubble,  enclosed  in  two 
walls  of  ashlar  and  smooth  stones,  the  wall  being  from  five  to  seven  feet 
thick.  The  stones  were  of  smooth  surface,  and  there  were  no  bond  stonei 
running  through  and  through  the  wall,  as  in  later  times,  so  as  to  form  ties 
binding  the  whole  together.  The  weight  which  pressed  on  these  piers  was 
so  great,  that,  considering  the  careless  way  in  which  the  foundations  were 
prepared,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find,  in  most  instances,  Norman  towers  de- 
scending bodily  into  their  foundations,  five  or  six  inches. 

"  He  nad  never  seen  a  Norman  tower  not  exhibiting  this  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree.  On  examination  it  would  be  found  that  these  piers  had  gone  down 
three  or  four  inches.  He  was  much  indebted  to  the  assistance  and  informa- 
tion given  him  by  the  able  Clerk  of  the  Works,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  told 
him  there  was  a  declension  of  four  inches,  and  a  great  fissure  completely 
cutting  off  one  portion  of  the  masonry  from  the  other.  They  might  remem- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  was  tlie  record  of  the  fire  of  117&;  i^ 
consequence  of  that  fire  various  alterations  had  to  be  made,  and  the  clerestory 
to  be  rebuilt,  because  the  fire  bad  so  destroyed  the  roof.  This  sinking  of  the 
Norman  piers  took  place  before  the  tower  was  built,  let  alone  the  spire,  as 
was  proved  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  in  the  stringcourse  of  the  clerestory, 
to  continue  it  along  the  part  which  had  given  way.  After  the  fire  the  sinking 
went  on,  the  piers  sunk  still  lower,  the  effect  of  the  whole  bein^  to  tear  away 
the  piers  from  the  company  of  their  adherents,  and  thus  depriving  them  of 
support  as  £ar  as  crushing  inwards  was  concerned.  In  addition  to  this  they 
set  upon  it  a  lofty  spire,  which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  to  set  on  an  edifice  of  extreme  height,  from  the  leverage  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  wind.  He  instanced  the  vibration,  by  adducing  the 
case  of  a  flas-stsff  on  a  lofty  building  causing  the  building  to  vibrate.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  contrivance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  of  his  putting  in 
the  spire  the  curious  pendulum  stage  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  wind. 
Unless  a  building  was  extremely  firm,  the  vibration  from  a  spire  shook  it  as 
much  as  the  vibration  of  bells. 
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**  It  wu  a  cnriouft  but  certain  fact  that  if  they  took  a  short  cylinder,  put  it 
into  a  press  and  crushed  it,  the  crush  would  cause  a  diagonal  fissure,  dividing 
ft  int«  two  slant  pieces,  the  upper  piece  slanting  down  the  other.  That 
was  the  case  with  the  Cathedral,  the  excessive  weight  of  the  tower  and  spire 
acting  thus,  the  piers  were  crushed  and  dislocated,  the  walls  having  been  sink- 
ing from  centuiy  to  century,  the  detached  piers  becoming  more  and  more 
isolated,  and  too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight,  they  therefore  began  to  crush, 
and  this  could  not  be  arrested.  If  it  was  merely  dislocation,  it  could  be 
repaired,  but  when  crushing  came  on  to  these  diagonal  planes  no  human 
power  could  prevent  it. 

"  He  believed  this  to  be  the  real  history';  he  believed  that  the  spire  and 
tower  had  been  merely  suspended  over  their  heads  for  centuries,  only  wanting 
some  concussion  to  brins  it  down,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  precautions  that 
could  be  taken  were  useless.' 

"  He  must  remark,  however,  that  the  precautions  taken  were  the  ordinary 
precautions,  and,  as  such,  considered  to  be  the  most  effectual  The  same  were 
used  at  Hereford — that  was  in  a  bad  state ;  the  west  front  was  propped  up  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  it  fell  down  twenty  years  ago ; 
after  this  Mr.  Cottenham  was  called  on  to  devise  means,  and  succeeded  in 
supporting  the  edifice,  but  then  the  tower  was  low,  and  there  was  no  spire  on 
the  top.    The  spire  was  a  dangerous  element 

**  Salisbury  Cathedral  threatened  extremely.  After  the  experience  of  this 
last  fall,  they  might  feel  at  any  moment  warranted  in  saying  that.  It  was 
({uite  absurd  to  say  that  any  of  the  works  in  progress  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the  removal  of  the  Arundel  Shrine  assisted  the 
falL  This  was  wrongly  called  a  shrine,  it  was  merely  a  screen  or  porch,  it  was 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  piers,  it  was  only  a  vault  between  two 
other  vaults.  If  it  had  been  erected  to  prop  up  the  piers  as  in  Wells  and 
Canterbury,  it  would  have  been  carried  up  so  as  to  protect  the  piers.  If  they 
had  consented  to  the  erection  of  a  range  of  unsightly  arches,  they  might  have 
averted  the  catastrophe,  but  he  felt  sure  tJiey  would  never  have  consented  to 
that,  thev  would  rather  it  were  rebuilt.  This  sort  of  propping  up  was  to  be 
respected  only  as  curious  and  as  a  specimen  of  medisevai  work,  but  in  all  cases 
he  would  gladly  see  it  taken  away.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  system  could  have 
prevented  the  falling  in  of  Chichester  Tower ;  it  was  in  a  state  of  disintegrity, 
which  nothing  could  arrest,  caused  bv  the  formation  of  those  diagonal  planes. 

"  Thus  he  would  say  that  his  conclusion  was,  from  all  he  had  seen,  that  no 
blame  could  possibly  be  attached  to  any  individual  connected  with  the  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  good  cause,  a  fashion 
of  the  day  which  had  been  found  to  work  well,  it  had  done  good  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  the  clearing  away  the  choirs  and  throwing  these  edifices  more 
open.  Other  objections  were  started  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  but  they  were  hardly  worth  discussion. 

*'  He  had  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  very  construction  of  these 
Norman  cathedrals  necessarily  brought  them  to  ruin ;  had  also  shown  them 
how  other  tottering  edifices  had  been  bolstered  up  in  a  most  awkward  manner. 
He  observed  these  fissures  presenting  themselves  at  Carlisle  and  in  other 
buildings ;  they  were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  always  looked  for  the  tower 
detaching  itself  from  the  walls. 

^  Having  endeavoured  to  impress  this  on  his  audience,  he  hoped  his  impres- 
sions would  be  received  by  them  as  those  of  a  person  who  had  taken  a  deal 
of  care,  and  devoted  much  time  to  a  careful  examination.  It  was  fortunate 
for  them  that  some  of  the  earlier  falls  led  that  gentleman  who  filled  the  post 
of  architect  to  take  accurate,  correct,  and  minute  drawings  of  every  portion 
of  the  edifice ;  and  by  so  doing,  and  having  all  these  in  his  possession,  they 
had  a  man  ready,  better  fitted  to  restore  the  building  than  any  other  person. 
For  how  eould  they  restore  without  the  person  attempting  to  restore  knew 
what  the  tower  was  he  was  called  on  to  restore  ?    The  tower  had  vanished. 
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but  that  gentleman,  from  a  pure  love  of  art,  had  accurately  preserved  copie« 
of  every  part,  by  the  help  of  which  they  would  be  able  to  restore  the  building 
accurately.  The  Professor  stated  his  own  desire  and  wish  to  be  that  they 
might  thus  restore  it.  He  believed  they  could  restore  it,  and  would  find 
means  to  do  so.  Let  them  look  at  York,  restored  after  two  fires.  The  spire 
of  Chichester  was  characteristic,  not  only  of  Chichester,  but  of  Sussex  at  large, 
and  he  hoped  soon  again  to  see  it  rising  to  the  skies. 

**  In  conclusion,  he  felt  they  must  all  acknowledge  the  Divine  mercy  that, 
attendant  on  this  catastrophe,  there  had  been  no  loss  of  life,  limb,  or  property. 
Might  they  soon  see  it  rise  stronger  and  better  than  ever. 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  said  he  had  been  called  on  to  occupy  an 
important  office  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  that  of  chairman  of  the 
assemblage  there  met  together  to  hear  this  interesting  lecture.  All  of  them 
were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  cathedral ;  most  of  them  looked  upon 
it  as  an  old  acquaintance,  a  familiar  friend.  They  must  all  sincerely  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  lecturer,  sentiments  of  gratitude  that  the  fall,  in  occurring, 
had  caused  no  loss  of  life  or  limb.  He  also  prayed  that  God  might  be  pleased 
to  spare  the  lives  and  limbs  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  restoration.  Perhaps 
not  all  then  present  would  be  spared  to  see  it ;  in  all  probability  not  be  who 
was  then  addressing  them,  for  he  was  perhaps  the  oldest  amongst  them.  He 
hoped  God  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  persons  to  provide  the  means  of 
restoring  this  great  feature  of  their  city,  this  great  ornament  of  their  county. 
With  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  all  the  towers  alluded 
to  by  the  lecturer,  no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  remembrance  of  how 
they  had  taken  place  without  accident  to  persons,  and  that,  in  one  instance, 
the  congregation  were  drawn  from  that  part  where  the  ruin  took  place,  to 
another  portion  of  the  edifice,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  benediction. 
The  lecturer  must  have  made  a  most  laborious  investigation ;  it  was  well 
known  that  for  many  years  he  had  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  history  of 
Church  architecture  of  this  and  other  countries.  He  had  proved  to  them  that 
the  fate  of  the  cathedral  was  by  no  means  singular ;  he  had  shown  them  that 
many  similar  instances  had  occurred,  and  had  shown  the  necessity  of  suitable 
architecture  being  employed.  When  these  various  cathedrals  and  towers  were 
erected,  the  masonry  was  not  strong  and  sound ;  there  was  put  on  to  the  lower 
buildings  additional  weight,  thus  hastening  their  destruction.  The  inference 
also  most  striking  to  them  was  this : — that  this  ruin  could  not»  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  avoided,  and  it  might  have  taken  place  at  some  time  or 
other,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  a  congregation  was  assembled  under  it.  Again, 
reverting  to  that  sentiment  of  the  Professor,  to  that  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
his  lordship  said  it  was  indeed  a  subject  of  great  thankfulness,  a  subject  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Chichester  would  probably  never  think  of  without  the  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  rising  up  in  their  hearts.  On  that  matter  he  would  stop 
for  the  present ;  there  was  a  time  coming  when  he  hoped  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  others  would  specially  unite  in  thankfulness.  In  conclusion  his 
lordship  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

*'  Professor  Willis  said  he  was  greatly  obliged  for  their  kindness.  They  would 
believe  him  that  the  lecture  was  purely  a  free-will  offering  on  his  part,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  interest  and  sympathy  he  felt  in  their  great  misfortune.  He 
thought  if  he  placed  before  them  facts,  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  One  remark  more  he  desired  to 
make.  In  all  these  cases  of  ruin,  when  repairs  had  to  be  made,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  then  prevalent  style  of  the  day  had  been  adopted.  He  believed 
they,  in  their  present  state  of  knowledge,  would  act  differently  from  this.  He 
hoped  the  cathedral  would  be  restored  ;  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  a  complete  restoration,  not  allowing  a  consideration  as  to  whether 
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tbis  6r  that  was  ugly  or  not  in  the  building,  now  a  mini  to  have  weieht  with 
them.  He  trusted  they  would  restore  the  old  spire  actually  as  beh)re,  and 
that  the  whole  cathedral  would  be  thoroughly  restored  in  appearance  as  it  was 
before,  the  work  being  carried  out  with  all  the  contrivances  and  ingenuities  of 
modem  science  and  of  modern  times." 

We  aToid  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  future  restoration 
of  the  steeple,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  facsimile,  with  Romanesque 
piers.  First- Pointed  tower,  and  Middle-Pointed  spire,  and  not  as  Alan 
of  Walsingham  would  have  done.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Sussex  want  Chichester  steeple  back,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
successful  in  that  desire,  while  they  might  wait  long  before  they  had 
the  means  of  embodying  a  new  design. 

The  architectural  control  of  the  work  was  confided  at  a  public 
meeting,  held  at  Brighton  on  the  ^Ist  of  March,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  Mr.  Scott,  a  special  committee 
having  been  appointed  to  carry  it  out*  and  upwards  of  £14,000  raised 
in  the  room. 

We  can  be  betraying  no  confidence  when  we  express  our  conviction  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the  Sussex 
papers.  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  most  handsome  manner,  has  privately  de- 
clined to  supersede  Mr.  Slater  in  his  ofiUce  of  cathedral  architect,  deem- 
ing him  perfectly  qualified ;  but  has  consented  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  him :  and  that  it  is  to  his  influence  in  great  measure  due  that 
the  ftteps  actually  takeu  have  been  adopted.  For  our  own  part  we 
should  have  been  well  content  if  the  work  had  been  left  in  Mr.  Slater's 
hands  exclusively,  alike  frdm  his  vested  interest  in  it  as  cathedral 
atchitect,  and  as  a  public  testimony  both  to  the  absence  of  blame  on 
his  part,  and  to  his  general  capacity  for  such  an  undertaking.  We 
are  also  unable  to  conceal  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  no  single 
word  of  thanks  to  bim  having  proceeded  from  any  speaker  at  the 
Brighton  meeting.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  no  wish  to  comment  on  an 
arrangement  which  gives  general  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  which 
has  been  characterised  by  so  much  good  feeling  and  generosity  on  the 
part  of  those  principally  interested. 


FLORENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologiei. 

Dbab  Ma.  EniToa, — You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  my  reminiscences 
of  Florence.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  so  doing,  for  I  consider  that  the 
"  Ecclesiologist"  has  a  just  claim  upon  its  contributors  for  some  slight 
account  of  what  they  may  have  seen  during  the  annual  holiday  which 
most  of  them  manage  to  take.  In  the  present  instance  my  stay  in 
Florence  was  so  short  that  what  I  may  say  will  be  rather  reminiscences 
of  a  previous  sojourn  some  six  years  ago  than  of  the  short  fortnight 
which  I  was  enabled  to  spend  there  last  year.     Again,  the  subject  is 
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80  extensive,  and  so  mnch  has  been  written  about  Florence,  and  the 
city  is  80  weU  known,  that  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  very  many  matters  of  interest  even  if  we  take  those 
alone  which  relate  solely  to  ecclesiology.  Of  this  latter  branch  of  the 
subject  I  must  confess  myself  quite  incapable  to  treat  in  anything 
like  a  complete  manner,  as  when  I  was  in  Florence  I  had  no  idea  that 
I  should  ever  be  called  upon  for  its  ecclesiology.  I  have  therefore 
thrown  together  some  few  observations  upon  such  things  as  may  pos- 
sibly interest  you  without  confining  myself  to  the  churches  alone. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  wheel  of  politics  had  come  round  again  to  the 
point  which  it  had  attained  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece.  Republics 
were  the  foshion:  these  republics  being  civilized  had  produced  the 
usual  quantity  of  great  men.  If  we  look  at  most  of  the  Italian  cities 
we  shall  find  the  same  buildings  for  the  same  purposes,  although  per- 
haps in  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  what  is  deficient  in  one 
city  is  supplied  to  the  antiquary  by  the  next  town.  Thus  one  little 
community  alone  in  all  Italy  has  preserved  the  high  towers  which 
every  nobleman  was  allowed  to  attach  to  his  house.  It  is  true  that 
certain  cities  can  boast  of  one  or  two,  as  at  Bologna,  and  the  tower  of 
the  community  which  forms  part  of  the  town  hall,  is  almost  always 
extant  everywhere,  still  S.  Gemignano  (for  so  this  little  town  is 
called)  is  now  the  only  one  which  can  boast  of  some  twenty-five  of 
these  places  of  defence  or  rather  of  offence,  for  by  the  laws  of  the 
town  there  was  a  very  heavy  fine  for  anybody  who  should  take  a  pot 
shot  at  his  neighbour  from  a  tower.  Now  when  every  Italian  commu- 
nity was  split  up  into  two  great  political  parties,  to  say  nothing  of 
private  quarrels  which  were  carefully  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  temptation  to  any  one  on  a  high  tower  with  a  cross 
bow  in  his  hand  to  have  a  shot  at  his  enemy  must  have  been  well-nigh 
irresistible.  I  may  mention  that  when  the  community  of  Florence  io 
1250  made  themselves  into  a  republic  they  had  all  the  private  towers 
taken  down  to  a  certain  height,  so  that  at  Uie  present  day  we  can  only 
trace  where  they  have  been,  by  observing  those  parts  of  the  fift^ades  of 
the  old  houses  which  are  more  solid  and  have  less  windows  than  the 
other  parts.  I  should  observe  that  an  Italian  tower  is  a  very  plain 
affair,  not  unlike  a  thick  square  factory  chimney — not  the  bebuttressed 
and  bepinnacled  erections  we  see  in  western  Europe.  The  town-haU, 
however,  has  a  very  magnificent  tower,  the  front  of  which  is  carried 
upon  the  machicolations  of  the  gallery  which  runs  round  the  top  of  the 
building.  As  far  as  I  remember  there  is  a  smaller  tower  or  square  core 
inside,  around  which  the  staircase  winds  and  one  side  of  this  core 
resting  on  the  tail  of  the  brackets  of  the  machicolations  would  of  course 
be  aufficient  to  balance  the  front  wall  which  rests  on  their  edges. 
Again,  in  all  probability  the  tails  of  the  corbels  are  likewise  secured  by 
irons  which  go  far  down  into  the  building,  and  thus  before  the  said 
corbels  could  tip  over  they  would  be  obliged  to  heave  up  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wall  below  them.  This  is  certainly  the  case  as 
regards  the  corbelling  of  the  gallery  round  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  projecting  first  floor  of  very  many  of 
the  Florentioe  houses.     Again,  the  Genoese  houses  at  Galata,  Con- 
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aUntinople,  are  built  precisely  in  this  manner,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  front  waU  supported  by  the  corbels  at  Florence  is  very  thin, 
hardly  a  foot,  while  at  Ghdata  it  is  about  2  ft,  6  in.  The  Torrigiani 
tower  on  the  Oltr'amo  side  of  Florence,  is  quite  modem,  having  been 
built  in  the  present  century.  Almost  the  only  secular  towers,  be- 
sides that  of  the  town- hall,  are  those  of  the  city  gates,  which  I  sus- 
pect from  what  we  see  at  S.  Gemignano  and  from  sundry  breaks  in 
the  curtain  walls  right  and  left,  mupt  have  had  a  barbican  before  them 
with  possibly  another  and  similar  tower.  All  the  rest  of  the  towers 
which  once  ornamented  the  city  walls  were  destroyed  by  the  Medici 
in  1527,  wheii  the  city  was  fortified  according  to  the  modern  fashion : 
the  pretence  being  that  they  were  not  only  useless  but  were  in  the 
way.  At  the  present  day  even  the  gate- towers  have  lost  their  machico- 
lations and  battlements,  but  still  with  this  disadvantage  they  remain 
very  stately  buildings  with  very  large  and  lofty  entrances. 

The  town  side  of  these  towers  is  quite  open,  but  each  story  is 
barrel-vaulted  and  provided  by  a  stone  flying  staircase  which  occupies 
two  of  the  sides,  and  I  may  here  observe  that  the  Italian  towers  are 
ascended  in  two  ways.  Thus  the  Campanile  at  Torcello,  that  of  S. 
Mark,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Florentine  one  have  a  staircase  or  in- 
clined plane  which  winds  round  a  central  core.  At  Florence  this  cen- 
tral core  contains  cells  in  one  of  which  Savonarola  is  said  to  have  been 
confined.  The  tower  at  Siena  has  a  different  sort  of  staircase ;  here 
there  is  no  core  at  all,  but  an  arch  springs  from  one  side  of  the  tower 
to  the  other,  and  from  the  head  of  this  another  arch  springs  to  a  third 
*  side,  and  so  on.     These  arches  carry  the  steps  and  support  a  parapet. 

The  top  of  the  Florence  tower  is  garnished  with  machicolations  which 
support  a  covered  gallery,  above  which  again  are  battlements.  From 
upon  this  lower  stage  rises  another  one  consisting  of  four  columns 
supporting  four  arches,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  battlements.  This 
upper  story  in  all  probability  contained  a  bell.  The  private  towers,  if 
we  may  jadge  from  the  one  or  two  which  have  not  been  dismantled  at 
S.  Gemignano,  finished  very  much  in  the  same  manner. 

The  mediaeval  houses  at  Florence  are  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  and  all  round  the  edges  of  the  external  face  of  each  stone  is  a 
chiselled  draught  about  an  inch  wide,  the  rest  of  the  field  is  rather 
left  rough  or  simply  boasted  out,  at  any  rate  an  effect  of  great  mas- 
siveneas  and  solidity  is  produced.  If  the  house  were  destined  for 
trading  purposes,  and  nearly  every  citizen  in  those  days  had  some 
trade  or  other,  the  ground  facade  consisted  of  three  or  more  very  high 
and  lofty  arches,  but  without  a  single  moulding :  the  apartment  into 
which  they  led  was  vaulted  and  the  arrangement  of  the  filling  in 
of  the  arches  was  very  probably  similar  to  what  obtained  in  France 
at  the  corresponding  period,  i.e.  the  lower  part  of  the  aperture  con- 
tained an  apparatus  of  shutters  which  opened  laterally  or  horizontally 
and  thus  served  as  counters,  while  the  upper  part  was  occupied  by  glass 
or  an  iron  grille,  whereby  light  was  admitted  to  the  shop  or  ware- 
house when  the  shutters  were  closed.  A  string  sometimes  moulded 
but  more  often  simply  chamfered  (not  a  four  and  half  affair  such  as  we 
Use  in  the  present  day.)  divided  this  story  from  the  next,  which  like 
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all  the  others  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  arches  similar  to  those 
below,  only  of  course  by  no  means  so  high.  All  the  arches,  I  should 
observe,  have  their  voussoirs  much  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
springing,  so  that  the  line  of  the  estrados  is  not  concentric  with  that 
of  the  intrados.  The  consequence  is  that  the  centres  to  which  the 
voussoirs  are  jointed  are  not  those  by  which  the  arches  are  described. 
Had  these  latter  been  used,  the  top  stones  of  the  arch,  by  reason  of  the 
depth  of  the  voussoirs,  would  have  come  out  most  disproportionably  as 
regards  the  length  of  the  estrados  and  intrados.  In  western  Europe; 
where  the  arches  are  moulded  or  at  least  divided  into  orders,  this  diffi- 
culty was  easily  got  rid  of;  but  in  Italy,  where  the  voussoirs  are  quite 
flat  and  of  a  great  depth,  the  architects  generally  drew  the  keystone, 
(there  is  almost  always  a  keystone.)  and  the  one  or  two  voussoirs  on 
either  side  of  it,  first  of  all.  and  then  dodged  about  for  the  centres  of 
the  rest  of  the  arch.  At  Pistoja  the  arches  of  the  town-hall  have  had 
their  top  stones  drawn  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  length  of  the  estrados  and  intrados  have  been  divided  into  equal 
parts  and  the  lines  for  the  stones  drawn  between  them. 

The  arches,  which  form  the  windows,  are  now  for  the  most  part 
empty,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  see  at  the  town-haU  and 
elsewhere,  they  were  most  probably  filled  up  with  delicate  marble  plate 
tracery  supported  on  pillars.  The  casements  of  wood  were  placed 
behind  this  as  at  Venice. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Florentine  houses  was  the  means  by 
which  they  sheltered  themselves  from  the  sun.  Over  the  shop  arches 
and  over  Uie  windows  were  pent-houses  tiled.  The  corbels  and  holes 
in  the  masonry  sufficiently  indicate  their  position,  for  at  the  present 
day  they  have  all  disappeared.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  one  over  the 
post  office,  Tetto  dei  Pisani,  and  another  over  the  staircase  of  the 
Bargello.  From  the  eaves  of  the  post  office  one  there  are  let  down 
canvass  cloths,  which  fall  to  the  ground,  thereby  protecting  those  who 
have  business  from  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  Now  Uiis  explains 
the  numerous  iron  brackets  and  rings  which  occur  in  the  facades  of 
nearly  all  the  bouses,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures. 
The  fact  is,  that  through  the  rings  attached  to  these  brackets  were 
passed  poles  of  wood,  to  which  the  canvass  was  attached,  to  prevent 
it  blowing  about. 

One  of  fienozzo  Gozzoli's  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  shows 
a  cloth  hanging  down  upon  one  of  these  rods.  Sometimes  the  top 
story  of  the  house  was  entirely  open,  and  served  as  a  loggia :  in  this 
case  it  was  generally  of  wood. 

The  Town-Hall,  or  Palazzo  Vecchio,  built  originally  by  Amolfo,  has 
been  so  altered  by  Taddeo  Gkuldi,  and  Vasari,  that  little  or  no  traces 
remain  of  its  original  arrangements.  Indeed  Vasari  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  if  Amolfo  could  come  to  life  again  he  would  not  know  his 
way  about  his  own  building. 

The  Cortile,  however,  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  very  complete 
system  of  decoration  in  the  late  Renaissance  style.  The  pillars  of  the 
arcade  were,  it  appears,  originally  of  brick :  these  were  replaced  with 
stone,  which  a  few  years  after,   when  the  place  was  decorated  on 
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the  occasion' of  tfae  marriage  of  Ferdinand  I.,  were  covered  over  with 
the  most  elegant  basrelief  ornaments  and  figures  executed  in  stucco  ; 
the  ground  is  gilt,  and  the  whole  effect  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
vaulting  and  walls  are  covered  over  with  coloured  arabesque?,  and  views 
of  Italian  cities,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  fountain  by  Verocchio, 
the  bronze  figure  of  a  Cupid  on  the  top  being  very  excellent. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  the  Town- Hall,  is  the  great  square 
before  it,  containing  the  celebrated  loggia  de'  Lanzi,  and  surrounding 
world-famed  statues,  such  as  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Perseus 
of  Cellini,  the  Judith  and  Holofernes,  the  Hercules  and  Cacus  of 
Bandinelli,  and  the  Giant*s  Fountain.  Into  this  square  also  opens 
the  fine  vista  of  the  Studij,  a  long  square  going  down  to  the  river, 
flanked  upon  either  side  with  buildings  containing  the  public  ofilces 
below,  and  the  wonderful  collection  of  works  of  art  above.  These 
latter  are  contained  in  a  glazed  loggia.  Now  taken  by  themselves, 
none  of  the  objects  in  the  great  square  (which  used  to  be  called  the 
Piazza  del  Granduca,  but  of  course  now  it  has  changed  its  name,)  are 
very  remarkable  by  themselves  as  works  of  art,  but  the  great  charm 
consists  in  their  being  all  together,  and  in  each  inhabitant  having  to 
pass  them  four  or  five  times  every  day  of  his  life.  It  was  this  system 
of  the  open  exposition  of  works  of  art  which  made  the  arts  of  Greece 
and  of  the  middle  ages  what  they  were,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
never  do  any  good  as  long  as  we  produce  pictures  and  statues  to  be 
smuggled  into  galleries,  or  as  long  as  we  build  a  school  here  and  a 
ohurch  there.  When  a  town,  or  a  good  portion  of  a  town,  shall  have 
been  built  in  the  thirteenth-century  architecture,  then  the  study  of 
good  architecture  will  receive  an  impetus  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked, 
and  the  want  of  which  causes  our  opponents  to  put  us  down  as 
antiquaries  and  not  architects;  and  why  should  they  not  do  so,  when' 
they  see  every  edifice  we  build  hemmed  in  by  paganism  ? 

After  the  Town- Hall,  the  most  interesting  domestic  building  is  the 
Bargello,  or  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  The  podesta  was,  in  fact,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  he  had  power  of  life  and  death,  and  was  bound  to 
put  dovm  with  a  strong  hand  any  insurrection  or  disturbance.  The 
Bargello  was  his  den  :  he  lived  there,  his  armed  retainers  lived  there, 
and  lastly  his  prisoners  lived  and  frequently  died  there.  The  office 
of  podesta  was,  however,  held  only  for  one  year,  and  the  holder  was 
obliged  to  be  a  foreigner,  i.  e.,  not  a  citizen,  he  was  likewise  forbidden 
to  bring  his  wife  and  family.  At  the  present  moment  the  Bargello  is 
in  process  of  restoration,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  it  is  being  very  well 
restored,  and  no  harm  has  been  done  beyond  sticking  up  a  hideous 
qaasi-mediseval  shrine  at  one  of  the  external  comers  of  the  building. 

The  courtyard  presents  us  with  a  most  wonderful  display  of  heraldry  : 
each  podesta  having  put  up  bis  coat  armour  carved  in  stone.  On  my 
first  visit  I  had  a  cast  made  of  one  of  these,  which  cast  I  deposited  in 
the  Architectural  Museum.  It  represents  an  animal  (perhaps  a  lion, 
though  it  is  or  spotted  sable)  seated  and  holding  a  shield,  but  the 
head  of  the  beast  is  quite  covered  with  a  helmet  which  supports  the 
crest ;  in  the  two  upper  corners  of  the  panel  are  the  arms  of  Florence 
and  Aragon.     I  have  before  mentioned  the  external  staircase  and  its 
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pent  roof,  which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  court3rBrd,  but  I  should  not 
omit  the  lovely  chapel  and  its  paintings,  executed  by  the  greatest  of 
Christian  painters — Giotto,  citizen  and  shopkeeper  of  Florence.  The 
roof  is  a  barrel  vault,  divided  into  sundry  divisions  by  the  borders  one 
so  often  sees  in  Italian  mediaeval  painting.  The  ground  between  these 
borders  is  blue  with  gold  stars,  and  in  the  middle  of  every  compartment 
is  a  demi»figure  of  an  angel  enclosed  within  a  rather  complicated  figure 
composed  of  sundry  squares,  octofoils,  &c.,  superposed.  The  borders  are 
continued  down  the  side  walls,  but  then  the  compartment  contains  a 
subject  instead  of  a  blue  ground  and  angeb.  But  the  principal  point 
of  interest  is  the  eastern  wall  over  the  altar,  where  we  find  full  length 
portraits  of  Dante,  Brunetto  Latini,  Corso  Donati,  and  Ouido  Caval- 
lanti,  all  citizens  of  Florence,  and  all  friends  of  the  artist.  There  are 
other  traces  of  colour  about  tiie  Bargello  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  recent  restoration,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  auUiorities  to  devote  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  a  museum,  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  be  more  accessible  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  A 
few  words  upon  the  use  of  colour,  and  I  finish  these  few  notes  upon 
the  domestic  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  piece  of  colour  in  the  city  is  the  row 
of  armorial  bearings  which  are  painted  between  the  machicolations 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  These  present  ones  are  evidently  modem,  but 
doubtless  they  are  restorations,  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  rim 
of  bright  colour  running  round  the  building.  Another  means  of  colour 
in  the  Florentine  buildings  was  the  very  frequent  use  of  armorial  bear- 
ings, which  are  found  in  greater  profusion  here  than  in  any  other  town 
I  have  seen.  It  is  true  that  the  colour  has  worn  off,  but  no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt  but  that  they  originally  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  the  metals  and  tinctures  of  heraldry.  Sometimes  parts  of  the  fapade 
of  a  house  had  actual  stories  painted  on  them  in  fresco,  witness  the 
hospital  of  the  Bigallo,  in  the  cathedral  square,  which  still  retains 
them,  as  also  does  the  much  later  building  in  the  Piazza  Sta  Croce.  A 
third  system  waa  what  is  called  sgraffito,  where  a  fine  coat  of  white 
plaister  was  laid  over  a  black  coat,  and  the  white  coat  being  worked 
away,  the  bJack  shows  through  in  patterns.  There  are  some  beautiful 
specimens,  of  this  work  in  Florence,  especially  on  the  Oltr^amo  side  of 
the  town :  they  are  all,  however,  of  late  date.  Finally,  the  common  gar- 
den walls  in  the  present  day  are  plaistered  over  and  decorated  with 
scratched  lines  while  the  plaister  is  wet,,  the  arrangement  being  to 
divide  the  wall  into  compartments  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  then 
filling  up  these  spaces  with  various  patterns  and  diapers  of  the  most 
simple  kind. 

So  that  after  all,  plaister  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  if  the 
climate  be  good,  and  the  client  allows  the  expense,  and  above  all,  if 
the  architect  should  by  chance  happen  to  be  an  artist* 
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ON  DIVIDING  THE  PSALMS  FOR  CHANTING. 

Mt  0BA.li  Mk.  Boitob, — In  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower 
Houae  of  Convocation  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  I  read  that  on 
Friday.  March  the  l8t»  Archdeacon  Sandford  moved  a  resolution: 

"That  his  Grace  the  PresidcDt  be  respectfully  requested  to  nominate  a 
Committee  of  the  Upper  House,  to  act  with  a  Committee  of  this  House  in 
preparing  a  draught  of  hymn-book,  to  contain  also  select  metrical  paraphrases 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  with  the  Canticles  pointed  for  chantinff,  whieh,  if 
approved  by  Convocation,  may  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  with  a  humUa 
prayer  that  she  would  auUiorise  its  use  in  such  congregations  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  may  be  disposed  to  receive  it." 

I  read  also  that,  after  some  discussion,  the  Prolocutor  suggested  that 
the  wrords  "  pointed  for  chanting^'  should  be  changed  to  *'  divided  for 
chanting,"  and  that  the  resolution  should  conclude  with  an  humble 
prayer  that  Her  Majesty  would  authorise  the  use  of  the  hymn-book  in 
such  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  as  might  choose  to  re- 
ceive it :  lastly,  that  this  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  in 
the  form  proposed  carried  unanimously. 

This  looks  as  if  something  was  going  to  be  done  at  last.  With  re- 
spect to  the  hymn-book  I  shall  only  say  that,  though  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  one  which  would  satisfy  church-goers  of  every  school,  it 
will  only  require  such  judgment  as  we  may  well  expect  in  a  Committee 
of  Convocation  to  provide  a  hymn-book  with  which  seventy  per  cent, 
probably,  of  the  clergy  will  be  content ;  and  it  seems  that  those  who 
may  not  be  content  with  it  will  be  able  to  use  their  own  supplements 
in  addition.  So  far,  therefore,  I  think  we  have  little  to  fear.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  with  respect  to  pointing  or  dividing  the  Canticles 
for  chanting.  I  suppose  that  "  dividing''  means  what  is  commonly, 
though  incorrectly,  called  "  pointing  ;*'  incorrectly,  because  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles  are,  according  to  the  title-page  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
already  "  pointed'*  in  it  for  singing.  The  reason  which  makes  me  fear 
lest  a  wrong  system  should  be  followed,  is  that  the  question  how 
the  Psalms  and  Canticles  should  be  divided  for  chanting  is  very  little 
understood  at  present,  either  as  regards  Gregorian  or  Anglican  chants. 
This  assertion  rests  upon  the  following  grounds.  First,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  how  the  Psalms  (I  use  this  term  to  include  Can- 
ticles) should  be  divided  fur  Gregorian  chants ;  the  best  Gregorian 
Psalter  (I  mean  Helmore's)  being  sometimes  inconsistent  with  itself. 
Secondly,  there  is  still  more  difference  of  opinion  how  Psalms  should 
be  divided  for  Anglican  chants,  as  any  one  may  see  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  compare  many  different  books  on  the  subject.  Thirdly,  the 
system  most  commonly  used,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  average 
of  the  systems  used  for  Anglican  chants,  would  have  a  very  bad  effect 
if  applied  to  the  Gregorian  chants :  and  yet.  fourthly,  it  would  require 
no  little  skm  in  hair-splitting  to  enable  a  man  to  say  where  the  line 
between  Gregorian  and  Anglican  chants  should  be  drawn.    This  last 
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proposition  may  startle  some  readers,  but  not  those  who  are  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  chanting  in  this  country  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. The  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  appears  to  be  that, 
though  .the  very  florid  Anglican  chants  are  by  this  time  fast  disappear- 
ing from  respectably  conducted  choirs,  they  have  left  their  traces 
behind  them ;  and  a  chief  part  of  these  traces  consists  in  the  bad  styU 
of  dividing  the  words  which  so  extensively  prevails, — a  style  which  no 
more  suits  sober  Anglican  chants  than  it  does  Gregorians. 

I  will  endeavour  now  to .  state*  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  the 
facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  In  the  first  place,  the  Gregorian 
chants  must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  regards  their  mediations, 
the  first  class  comprising  those  which  have  only  two  inflected  notes  at 
the  mediation,  the  second  those  which  have  four.  The  first  class  re- 
quires one  accented  syllable  to  be  taken  into  the  inflection,  the  second 
two.  Some  persons  would  take  three  accented  syllables  occasionally  ; 
but  this.  I  shall  show  presently,  is  a  mistake.  Anglican  chants  now  in 
use,  if  we  except  l'allis*s  chant  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is 
similar  to  the  first  class  of  Gregorians,  and  a  few  others  of  that  kind 
which  may  exist,  have  generally  three,  but  sometimes  four  inflected 
notes  at  the  mediation,  requiring  two  accented  syllables.  These  then 
agree  exactly  with  the  above-mentioned  second  class  of  Gregorian 
chants  as  regards  the  number  of  syllables  to  be  taken  into  the  inflection. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  terminations,  though  the  Gregorian  chants 
differ  from  one  another  considerably  in  their  forms,  there  are  very  few 
of  them  which,  according  to  the  Latin  use,  require  more  than  four  syl- 
lables to  be  taken  into  the  inflection.  Most  of  them  have  either  four 
inflected  notes,  or  a  larger  number  of  notes  grouped  so  as  to  require 
four  syllables  only.  The  exceptions  are  one  ending  of  the  Third  Tone, 
and  some  endings  of  the  Fourth  Tone,  but  these  have  been  treated  by 
Mr.  Helmore  so  as  to  require  only  four  syllables.  If  we  look  next  at 
the  Anglican  chants  now  in  use,  we  find  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them,  have,  in  like  manner,  terminations  adapted  to  four  syllables.  It 
is  only  some  of  the  more  modem  chants  that  are  constructed  to  take 
five  or  six  syllables  into  the  termination.  The  common  opinion,  in* 
deed,  is  that  this  description  applies  to  all  Anglican  chants ;  but  I  hope, 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  too  is  a  mistake.  Hence  it  will  follow  that 
there  is  no  need  of  different  divisions  for  Gregorian  and  Anglican 
chants.  If  it  be  considered  that  Anglican  chants  are  derived  from  Gre- 
gorian through  the  practice,  common  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
of  harmonizing  these  with  the  plain-song  in  the  tenor,  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  come  will  not  appear  very  strange,  for  there  cannot  be 
any  natural  improbability  against  children  being  reconciled  to  their 
fathers. 

This  will  be  a  fit  place  for  some  reflections  on  the  nature  of  chants 
in  general.  They  all  contain  two  elements,  the  reciting  notes  and  the 
inflections.  These  two  elements  should  be  kept  distinct.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  separated  by  an  interval  *of  time,  which  is 
a  common  fault  in  singers,  but  that  the  recitation  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  inflections  by  the  notes  of  the  latter  being  divided  among 
too  many  syllables.     Such  a  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  incongruotts 
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that  can  be  imagined.  It  produces  an  effect  which  no  musiciaii,  whose 
taste  has  not  been  deprared  by  bad  training,  can  tolerate.  For  in- 
stance, the  mue^ical  phrase 


i_-:Hz:r:z2: 


is  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  will  be  found  in  many  excellent  pas- 
sages  of  the  great  masters.     But  if  we  chop  it  up  after  this  fashion, 


Hg^=?P-3^^=f=f 


When  Tlion  hadst  o  •  ver-come  the  sharp-ness  of  death,  Thou  didst,  && 


the  effect  is  such  as  would  be  worthy  only  of  a  comic  or  nursery  song. 
It  is.  in  fact,  such  mixing  of  recitation  with  melody,  rather  than  any 
fault  in  the  melody  or  harmony  abstractedly,  that  makes  the  Te  Deum 
from  which  the  above  passage  is  quoted,  so  contemptible.  If  we  look 
on  the  other  hand  at  the  celebrated  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  is  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  chant  for  a  double  choir,  we  find  both 
recitation  and  inflection,  but  not  the  least  mixture  of  the  two. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  make  this  letter  a  complete  treatise 
on  chanting,  but  only  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  certain 
errors  into  which  people  are  most  likely  to  fall.  With  respect  to  the 
termiaations  of  Gregorian  chants,  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  one  of 
the  rules  respecting  their  use  to  Latin  words  is  that  a  single  mono* 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  or  the  last  syllable  of  a  Hebrew  word, 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  determining  the  place  where  the  inflection  is 
to  begin.  The  spirit  of  this  rule,  as  applied  to  English  words,  may,  I 
think,  be  best  expressed  thus  :  WIten  the  chant  has  a  termination  which 
reguires/our  syllables,  the  inflection  must  begin  on  the  second  accented 
syUablefrom  the  end,  not  counting  the  final  syllable,  should  that  happen 
to  be  accented.  For  instance,  in  the  verse  which  ends  **  glad  in  Him 
with  psalms,'*  the  inflection  must  begin  on  the  word  "  glad,"  being  the 
second  accented  syllable  from  the  end.  excluding  the  word  '*  psalms." 
The  only  transgressions  of  this  rule  that  are  worth  mentioning  are 
those  by  Mr.  Helmore  in  the  case  of  the  first  endings  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tones,  and  the  second  of  the  eighth  tone ;  there  are  also  a  few 
instances  in  **  The  Psalter  Noted  "  of  the  rule  being  transgressed  with 
respect  to  the  first  ending  of  the  eighth  tone :  the  transgression  con« 
sisting,  in  each  case,  in  the  final  accented  syllable  being  counted,  and 
sung  to  two  notes  slurred  together.  But  with  regard  to  mediations  of 
four  notes,  the  inflection  should  begin  on  the  second  accented  syllable 
from  the  colon,  in  all  cases.  Mr.  Helmore  has  regularly  done  so, 
slurring  together  the  last  two  notes  of  the  mediation  of  the  first,  third, 
and  seventh  tones,  when  the  last  syllable  of  the  half  verse  is  accented. 
I  have  hetird  him  found  fault  with  for  this,  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  is 
quite  justifiable  to  do  so  in  setting  English  words,  and  that  this  is  by 
hx  the  best  mode  of  treating  such  cases.  I  proceed  to  give  my  rea> 
sons  for  this  opinion,  believing  that  what  1  have  to  say  will  be  found 
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worth  reading  by  those  who  admire  the  ancient  plain- song.     Those 
who  do  not  will  find  something  more  to  their  taste  farther  on. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  seventh  tone,  pow  fixer  ies  id^es,  as 
French  mathematicians  say.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  chanting 
such  a  half-yerse  as 


M 


Virgam  virtutis  ta«  emittet  Dominus  ex  Sion  " 


to  this  tone,  .  The  one  best  known,  probably,  is  that  which  makes  the 
rise  at  the  first  syllable  of  Dominus,  so  as  to  divide  the  four  notes  of  the 
mediation  between  six  syllables.  This  is  apparently  the  latest  style, 
bearing  a  close  analogy  with  Third- Pointed  architecture.  As  in  the 
latter  we  find  huge  windows  filled  with  painted  glass  in  a  style  by  no 
means  well  suited  to  the  material,  so,  in  the  sister  art,  we  have  the 
inflection  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  half- verse,  and  its  mu« 
sical  effect  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  notes  being  minced  up 
among  so  many  syllables.  There  is  indeed  something  good  combined 
with  this  evil,  namely^  that  the  accent  of  the  words  is  preserved,  just 
as,  in  a  Third-Pointed  window,  the  drawing  of  the  individual  figures 
seldom  ofiends  agunst  nature.  Marbeck  affords  an  instance  of  this 
style  in  his  setting  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  to  the  seventh  tone,  in  that 
he  makes  the  mediation  of  the  firtt  verse  begin  with  the  word  servant, 
so  that  there  are  six  syllables  to  four  notes,  three  of  them  being  ac- 
cented.    In  this  he  probably  followed  the  general  custom  of  his  time. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  French  treatise  on  Plain  Song  written  by  M. 
Allix,  and  approved  by  the  Commission  for  the  dioceses  of  Rheims  and 
Cambrai,  we  find  a  very  different  mode  of  treating  the  Latin  verse 
lately  quoted.  He  says  that  the  inflection  should  begin  on  the  last 
syllable  of  Dominus,  so  giving  only  one  syllable  to  each  note,  and  cites 
early  precedent  for  this  treatment.  There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  this  was  the  early  medieeval  style  of  applying  the  notes  in  such 
cases,  even  if  there  were  no  external  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  it  is 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  First-Pointed  period. 
As  in  the  stained  glass  of  that  time,  the  figures  are  often  not  so  well 
drawn  as  might  be,  but  there  is  no  excess  of  shading,  or  misplaced 
attempt  at  perspective,  so,  in  the  musical  example,  the  rise  on  the  final 
syllable  of  Dominus  does  not  exactly  suit  the  accentuation  of  the  word ; 
but,  supposing  a  grammatical  dispensation  granted,  the  musical  effect 
is  perfect.  I  do  not  find  any  specimen  of  this  style  in  Marbeck.  It 
would  have  been  inconsistent  in  him  to  have  used  it ;  besides  that  it 
was  probably  extinct  in  his  time. 

But  there  is  a  Middle  style  in  the  use  of  the  tones,  as  well  as  in 
Pointed  architecture.  This  seems  to  have  prevailed  extensively  in 
France,  and  may  still  prevail,  for  anything  that  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary. La  Feillde  lays  it  down  expressly  with  regard  to  the  mediation 
of  the  seventh  tone,  that  a  single  monosyllable,  or  the  final  syllable  of 
indeclinable  Greek  or  Hebrew  words  is  equivalent  to  two  syllables. 
From  the  examples  he  gives  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not  mean  that  such 
syllables  are  to  be  sung  to  two  notes,  hut  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  two  in  determining  the  place  where  the  inflection  shall  begin ;  so 
that  only  three  syllables  are  necessary  for  the  inflection  in  sneh  cases. 
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instead  of  four.  The  notes  which  form  the  mediation  of  the  seventh 
tone  are  then  /,  d,  e,  only.  Thus,  in  the  example  from  the  Disit 
Dominus,  the  words  ex  Sion  only  are  sung  to  the  inflection.  Two  ex-> 
amples  of  this  style  occur  in  Marbeck's  notation  of  the  Canticles. 
One  is  in  the  setting  of  the  Magnificat  to  the  first  tone. 


He  hath  shewed  strength  with  hys  arme ; 

where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  a  festal  mediation,  whose  full 
form  is  y,  lh»  a,  g,  a.  The  other  instance  is  in  the  setting  of  the  Nunc 
Dimitiis  to  the  seventh  tone,  where  we  find 


For  myne  eyes  have  sene  : 

which  is  the  very  same  form  as  that  prescribed  in  like  circumstances 
by  the  French  authorities  last  referred  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Marbeck  chose  these  forms  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  particular 
half-verses  $  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  highly  probable  that  they  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  used 
in  this  country.  Whether  this  style  was  intermediate  or  not  in  its 
origin  to  the  two  others,  it  certainly  is  intermediate  in  character;  for 
it  combines  a  just  expression  of  the  words  with  an  unbroken  flow  of 
the  notes. 

I  have  only  half  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  since 
it  is-  now  within  a  week  of  the  time  when  the  Ecclesiologiat  ought  to 
be  ready,  and  that  week  is  Holy  Week,  I  must  break  off  my  discourse 
at  this  point,  and  keep  the  rest  for  your  June  number. 

Yours,  &c. 

S.    S.    OaBATHBBD. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  S.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Ok  Friday,  January  the  35th,  the  Messiah  of  Handel  was  performed 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Paul,  We  feel  sure  that  all  who  are  ac« 
customed  to  regard  churches  with  feelings  of  devotion  would  disapprove 
of  this  attempt  to  raise  money  at  the  expense  of  desecration  :  an  at- 
tempt made  worse  instead  of  better  by  an  ostentatious  parade  of  the 
fact  that  the  performance  was  a  '  festival'  one,  and  the  day  selected* 
'  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul.'  The  performance  was  an 
indifierent  one,  and  its  pecuniary  result  a  failure.  Public  attention 
was,  however,  we  hope,  directed  by  it,  and  hy  the  comments  it  called 
forth*  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  do  more  than  they  have  done  without  large  as- 
siitaiioe  from  without. 
The  general  effect  of  the  va#t  church,  filled  with  people,  was  very 
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grand.  The  crowd  and  the  cordon  of  gaa  round  the  dome,  seemed 
to  bring  out  more  than  ever  the  glorious  proportions  of  Wren's  master- 
piece. We  have  no  liking  in  general  for  what  the  Times  calls  **  the 
free  and  joyous  architecture"  of  the  Renaissance.  In  S.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, however,  we  have  a  most  noble  example — perhaps  the  noblest  in 
Europe — of  what  a  great  architect  may  do,  even  in  that  style.  He, 
*'  whose  life,"  says  Walpole,  •'  enriched  the  reign  of  several  princes,  and 
disgraced  the  last  of  them/'  died  in  retirement,  the  victim  of  a  cabal. 
His  great  work  remains,  bare  and  unfinished,  as  he  left  it.  In  justice 
to  his  memory,  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  we  hope  that  our 
metropolitan  church  will  soon  take  a  worthier  place  among  the  great 
churches  of  Christendom. 

The  alterations  have  all  been  made  with  reference  to  the  Special 
Services  on  Sunday  evenings  under  the  dome.  The  organ  of  the  choir 
has  been  removed  from  the  centre,  and  placed  on  the  north  side,  '  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Christopher  Wren*s  own  plan,*  says  the  Dean's  circular, 
and  a  new  organ,  originally  built  by  the  Messrs.  Hill,  in  the  Panop- 
ticon, has  been  erected  in  the  north  transept. 

Whatever  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might  have  intended  to  do  with  the 
oi^gan,  we  are  sure  that  he  never  contemplated  the  abolition  of  a  choir 
screen.  Nor  do  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  They  propose  in  their  circular 
to  construct  for  the  present  a  *'  light  low  screen."  We  hope  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  this.  Colour  is  what  is  most  needed  in  S.  Paul's,  and  in 
no  way  can  it  be  applied  so  well  as  by  using  coloured  marbles.  We 
would  suggest  some  such  idea  as  the  following  for  a  screen  : — A  plinth 
of  black  marble,  from  which  should  rise  polished  columns  of  serpentine 
and  porphyry  with  gilt  capitals,  supporting  a  rich  entablature  of  ala- 
baster profusely  gilt  and  inlaid  with  mosaic  in  the  style  of  that  opus 
Alexandrinum  which  has  proved  itself  so  effective  and  so  durable  in* 
some  of  the  Roman  churches,  as  for  instance  in  the  Lateran,  with  a 
pediment  over  the  central  arch,  as  richly  decorated  as  the  architect 
chooses.  Between  the  columns  we  would  place  rich  iron  railings  gilded, 
made  to  open  for  the  service,  about  6  ft.  high,  with  massive  brass  gates 
Xa  admit  to  the  choir ;  and  at  intervals  along  the  top  of  the  entablature 
standards  for  gas  of  brass  or  iron  gilt — a  mode  of  lighting  which,  at  Ely, 
has  been  found  very  effective,  and  to  enhance  greatly  the  general  effect 
of  a  rich  screen.  We  have  ventured  to  suggest  this,  because  we  were 
expressly  struck  at  the  performance  by  the  very  bald  and  un- church- 
like effect  produced  by  the  absence  of  a  screen.  In  the  original  draw* 
ing  exhibited  at  the  Ro3ral  Academy  there  was  a  splendid  and  effective 
screen.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  will  remember 
how  that  church  is  spoilt  by  the  absence  of  one.  Surely  it  should  be 
a  caution  to  us,  how  we  reduce  our  S.  Paul's  to  that  level.  Costly  as 
such  a  design  as  we  have  imagined  may  sound,  the  materials  are  all  to 
be  got  at  hand,  in  England.  Surely,  when  once  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  people  will  give,  one  a  pillar,  another  a  capital,  as  has  been  done 
at  Oxford  in  the  new  museum,  and  at  Ely  in  the  new  carved  subjects 
for  the  stalls. 

We  have  already  described  the  rearrangement  of  the  stall-work, 
and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  anticipating  that  the  plan  determined 
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on  for  the  embelluhment  of  the  choir  will  include  a  grand  baldachino 
for  the  altar,  which  we  should  like  to  see  placed  on  the  chord  of  the  apse 
at  once.  S.  PkuFs  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  place  for  one  of  those 
gorgeous  erections,  which  the  taste  of  the  last  century  lavished  on  our 
Gothic  churches,  where  no  one  wishes  to  see  them.  Some  such  design 
was  contemplated  by  Wren  himself.  I  find  it  stated  in  Dugdale's  S. 
Paul*s,i  that— 

"  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  architecture  of  the  east  end  of  the  church* 
o?er  the  Communion-tabte,  was  intended  only  to  serve  the  present  occasion^ 
till  such  time  as  materials  could  have  been  procured  for  a  magnifioent  design 
of  an  altar,  consisting  of  four  pillars  wreaibed,  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles, 
tapporting  a  canopy  hemiqiherieal,  with  proper  decorations  of  architecture 
sad  Kulptore ;  for  which  the  respective  drawings  and  a  model  were  prepared. 
"  Informatiott»  and  particular  aeseriptions  of  certain  blocks  of  marnle,  were 
ooee  aent  to  the  R^ht  Reverend  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  from  a 
Lefantine  merchant  in  Holland*  and  communicated  to  the  surveyor ;  but*  un- 
hekily,  the  colours  and  scantlings  did  not  answer  his  purpose,  so  it  rested  in 
expectance  of  a  fitter  opportunity,  else  probably  this  curious  and  stately  design 
bsd  been  finished  at  the  same  time  with  the  main  fabric." 

Some  auch  design  as  this  would  form  a  fitting  dose  to  the  long* 
drawn  perapective  of  the  cathedral. 

The  new  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  south  transept,  and  when  the 
caM  has  been  completed,  will  have  an  extremely  good  effect,  and  ad« 
miiabiy  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  Shall  we 
be  accused  of  captious  criticism  if  we  suggest  that  the  restorations 
should  have  ended*  and  not  beg^n,  with  the  purchase  of  an  organ  ? 
An  ezpeoae  has  been  incurred  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  know  not 
how  to  meet,  and  all  to  gratify  a  popular  cry  for  special  services  to 
the  working  dasses*  which  the  working  classes  are  the  last  to  attend 
or  care  for. 

We  now  come  to  what  seems  to  ns  of  paramount  importance,  if 
S.  Paul's  is  not  for  ever  to  repel  by  its  coldness*— namely,  the  proper 
«iv  of  colour^  Hitherto  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  church  have 
been  obscured,  and  the  senses  of  the  observers  deadened,  by  the 
"  horror  of  great  darkness  *'  that  fell  upon  them  when  they  entered. 
One  uniform  brown  overspread  the  church.  Wren  intended  something 
&r  diffisientx — 

"Tbe  judgment  of  the  surveyor  was  oriffinally,  instead  of  painting  in  the 
Banner  it  ii  now  performed*  to  have  beautified  the  inside  of  tne  cupola  with 
the  more  durable  ornament  of  mosaio-work*  as  is  nobly  executeo  in  the 
cupola  of  8.  Peter's,  m  Rome,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  a 
most  magnificent  and  splendid  appearance;  and  which*  without  the  least 
decay  of  colours,  is  as  lasting  as  marble,  or  the  building  itielf.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  projected  to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
in  that  profession ;  but  as  the  art  was  a  great  novelty  in  England,  and  not 
general^  aporeeiated,  it  did  not  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserved.  It 
was  imaginea  also  the  expense  would  prove  too  peat*  and  the  time  very  long 
ia  the  execution ;  but  thou^  these  and  all  objections  were  fully  answered, 
yes  this  excellent  design  was  no  further  pursued.'' 

Instead  of  it*  Sir  James  Thomhill  painted  the  cupola  in  eight  com- 

1  Ed.  EUii,  p.  189,  note. 
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partmenta  with  scenes  from  S,  Paul's  life,  at  forty  shillings  a  square 
yard,^  and  in  a  style  which  time  has  only  too  carefully  preserved. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1773,  a  proposition  originated  with  the 
Royal  Academy  for  decorating  the  interior  of  S.  Paul's  with  paintings. 
The  idea  was  due  to  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds,  who  was  chosen,  with  five 
other  academicians,  to  execute  the  scheme.  He  and  West  were  to  have 
executed  a  design  each  over  the  doors  leading  respectively  into  the 
north  and  south  aisles  of  the  choir,  near  to  the  altar.  Dr.  Newton, 
the  Dean,  and  the  Chapter,  approved  the  scheme.  The  King  was  de- 
lighted with  it.  But  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  his  consent, 
and  the  paintings  were  never  executed. 

Perhaps  the  world  has  sufi^ered  no  great  loss.  We  only  aUude  to 
the  subject  to  show  that  the  idea  of  colour  in  S.  Paul's  is  no  new  one, 
Although  the  circular  speaks  of  "coloured  decorations  of  the  best 
character,"  none  have  as  yet  been  executed.  A  great  deal  of  gold  has 
been  applied  to  the  mouldings  which  adorn  the  vaulting-ribs,  and  the 
edges  of  the  shallow  domes  in  the  south  transept-roof.  Besides  this, 
the  same  style  of  decoration  has  been  adopted  for  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave,  and  for  the  whispering  gallery.  At  present  the  efiect  is  anything 
but  good ;  it  is  cold,  and  unsuited  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  seen*  The 
smoke  and  fog  will  soon,  we  fear,  sully  the  purity  of  the  cleansed  stoney 
and  the  general  effect  is  much  better  suited  to  a  theatre  or  drawing- 
room  than  a  church.  But  to  be  sure,  it  was  only  intended  as  a  first 
step  suitable  to  the  funds  in  hand.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  committee  that,  in  a  classical  building,  they  should  employ  dassical 
modes  of  colouring.  It  is  now  allowed  by  all  that  colour  was  largely 
used  by  the  ancients ;  and  even  the  actual  tints  employed  by  them  have 
been  discovered  in  fragments  of  buildings  which  have  fallen  fisoe^ 
downwards,  and  so  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Such  examples  will  be  found  amply  given  in  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco's, 
Antichitk  di  SiciHa,  and  the  principles  of  their  chromatic  decoration 
are  fully  laid  down  in  Mr.  Penrose's  Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture.  We  long  to  see  some  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  blue  which  they 
used  applied  to  the  mouldings  of  S.  Paul's ;  additional  brightness  wcmld 
thereby  be  given  to  the  gold,  and  a  feeling  of  warmth  diffused  over  the 
entire  church.  Let  only  one  piece  be  tried,  over  the  organ,  with  bor- 
ders of  arabesque,  just  to  show  the  public  what  a  glorious  resjolt  is 
within  their  reach,  if  they  will  only  subscribe.  Much  also  might  be 
done,  we  think,  by  covering  some  of  the  broad  open  spaces  on  the 
walls  with  tints  in  harmony  with  those  used  on  the  moulding^.  We 
would  suggest  blue  and  a  warm  brown,  as  an  experiment.  In  so  vast 
a  church,  everything  must  be  done  on  a  corresponding  scale  ;  and  the 
great  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  covering  the  cold, 
bare  walls  with  a  rich  mantle  of  colour.  This  may  be  done  in  three 
ways ; — 

1.  By  painting  and  gilding  the  mouldings  and  eomiees,  on  which  we 
have  given  some  remarks  above. 

2.  By  the  use  ofmarble. 

3.  By  the  use  of  mosaic. 

Of  all  churches  in  Christendom  that  we  have  ever  seen,  S.  Paul's 
1  Ellis's  Dugdale,  p.  182,  quoting  Lord  Orford. 
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Beems  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  display  of  the  two  latter 
modes  of  decoratioD.  A  triforiam  runs  round  the  entire  church,  broken 
into  panels,  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  marble  slabs.  Surely,  when  the  great  work  is  made  known, 
numbers  of  the  rich  men  who  own  the  English  quarries,  would  gladly 
offer  a  few  slabs :  and  such  is  the  variety  of  colours  in  the  Derbyshire 
marbles  only,  that  if  no  other  were  to  be  used,  a  very  rich  glow  would 
be  the  result.  We  hope  that  the  slabs  behind  the  whispering  gallery 
were  only  coloured  as  we  see  them  now  to  show  how  very  wretched 
anything  short  of  real  marble  would  appear.  The  less  said  about  them 
the  better;  but  generally  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  church  will  lead  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a  fear  of  positive 
colour,  and  that  all  which  is  contemplated  is  a  very  innocent  use  of  a 
little  gold  here  and  there.  Such  of  course  is  not  the  case,  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  notion  guned  currency. 

Mosaic  is  no  doubt  costly.  But  would  the  rude  and  rough  variety 
of  it,  the  only  variety  available  for  use  at  a  great  height,  be  too  costly  ? 
At  S.  PkiulVwithout-the-walla  at  Rome  a  series  of  medallion  portraits 
of  the  Popes  is  now  being  put  up  so  coarse  ss  to  be  absolutely  hideous 
when  near  the  eye ;  but  when  placed  at  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  effect  is  admirable.  They  are  made  of  tessens, 
and  not  oat  of  any  natural  stone,  but  a  composition  which  can  be 
coloured  erf  any  tint,  each  about  ^-in.  square,  or  rather  less.  These 
are  set  in  a  bed  of  mortar,  and  tiie  inequalities  ground  down  afterwards. 

The  small  domes  of  the  nave  and  transepts  seem  to  call  loudly  for 
fresco.  Will  not  the  Royal  Aeademicuas  of  England  come  forward  as 
they  did  in  1773,  and  paint  them  ?  Fresco  work  is  nqpid  when  the  de- 
sign has  once  been  agp^eed  upon,  and  much  of  it  can  be  done  by  an 
inferior  hand.  When  the  whole  nave-roof  of  Ely  Cathedral  has  been 
undertaken  by  one  gentleman  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  half  of  it  com- 
pleted, surely  no  one,  equally  capable,  need  shrink  from  so  small  an 
undertaking  comparatively  as  one  of  these  domes. 

But  of  all  means  of  decoration  nothing  can  equal  the  employment  of 
the  richest  stained  glass.  Let  us  only  imagine  the  wondrously  beau- 
tiful effect  that  the  dome  would  present,  if  all  its  windows  were  filled 
with  glass,  and  its  walls  and  mouldings  so  enriched  with  colour  as  to 
harmonise  with  them ;  and  if  nave,  transepts,  and  choir  were  each  to 
open  out  from  the  central  space  with  as  brilliant  a  vista  of  gold  and 
ooloar.  The  style  of  glass,  should,  we  think,  be  the  richest  used  at 
the  Rensissance ;  dear,  brilliant,  and  calculated  to  transmit  as  much 
Ught  as  possible  in  a  flood  of  colour  into  the  church.  By  all  means  let 
such  glass  as  that  in  Peterhouse  chapel  be  avoided.  We  will  indicate  a 
few  examples. 

In  Italy  :^ 

Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  Rome.  The  glass  is  very  fine,  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who  were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. 
in  the  time  of  Raphael. 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 

The  Quomo,  Florence.  Rather  earlier,  but  well  suited  for  imitation 
in  S.  Paul's,  from  the  form  of  the  windows,  and  general  idea  of  the 
church. 
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The  Cathedral,  Siena :  by  Perino  del  Vaga.     (1500—1547.) 

Several  churches  in  Arezzo :  by  William  of  Marseillea. 

In  England : — 

S.  George,  Hanover  Square,  1 

S.  Andrew,  Holbom,  >  London. 

The  chapel  of  lancoln's-Inn,  J 

The  chapels  of  Lincoln,  Wadham,  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford. 

The  east  window  of  S.  Peter*s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge:  of 
Flemish  glass. 

Bly  Cathedral :  part  of  the  west  window. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  t  the  windows  of  the  apse. 

In  Belgium  i — ' 

S.  Gudule,  Brussels. 

Bruges :  part  of  a  window  in  the  cathedral. 

May  all  good  angels  defend  us  from  anything  so  detestable  as  the 
present  attempt  at  ornamental  glazing  in  the  large  windows  round  the 
dome.  We  would  suggest  that  some  experiments  be  'offered  up,'  as 
was  done  in  Notre-Dame  at  Pbris.  Some  of  the  huge  figures  of  kings 
and  prophets  from  Bourges  and  Strasburg  were  copied  on  thin  canvas, 
and  pasted  against  the  glass.  The  effect  was  admirable,  and  the  cost, 
of  course,  trifling.  The  committee  and  the  public  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  when  the  designs 
are  executed  in  glass,  and  would  be  induced  to  contribute.  Private 
munificence  has,  however,  given  two  or  three  windows,  and  we  hear 
that  other  persons  have  been  stimulated  to  like  actions.  Will  none  of 
our  great  glass  painting  firms  offer  a  window  or  two  ?  To  take  the 
lowest  view,  the  advertisement  would  be  a  good  one. 

A  costly  marble  pulpit  has  been  presented,  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
Indian  ofiicer.  Captain  R.  Fitzgerald,  and  stands  where  the  temporary 
one  used  to  be  placed,  namely,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  lantern. 

We  must  conclude  by  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  every  one  who  loves 
church  architecture  to  help  this  good  work.  The  Dean  laments,  in  his 
circular,  "  that  there  are  no  capitular  revenues  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, these  having  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
and  the  Dean  and  Canons,  with  other  members  of  the  cathedral  body, 
have  not  only  subscribed  largely,  but  are  also  at  a  great  annual  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  the  spedal  services."  Government  is  not  likely 
to  help,  as  it  did  to  the  building  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  private 
munificence  is  all  that  they  have.to  look  to. 

We  subjoin  the  accompanying  statement,  which  was  circulated  in 
the  cathedral  during  the  oratorio,  that  persons  desirous  of  contributing 
may  know  to  whom  to  forward  their  money. 

"  Donations  will  be  received  to  the  aocount  of  the  treasurers  of  the  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Fund  by  the  following  bankers:  Messrs.  Drammondsy  Charing 
Cross ;  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand ;  Goslings  and  Shsrpe,  Fleet  Street ;  Hoares, 
Fleet  Street;  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street;  Bsrday,  Bevan* 
Tritton,  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street ;  Bsrnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street ; 
at  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  at  the  Chapter  HonsOi  68,  S.  Paul's  Chureh- 
yard,  E.C.,  hy  William  Calvert  Shone,  Secretary.'* 
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Wb  are  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  appeal. 

"The  RettonitioQ  of  thii  Cathedral,  under  the  direetion  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  eommenoed  about  three  years  ago,  from  fandt  ariiing  out  of  the 
Fabric  Eitate  bekmginff  to  the  Deua  and  Chapter,  and  in  a  manner  whidi  the 
fbUowing  statement  will  ezplsin :  These  funds  being  now  nearly  exhatisted.  it 
becomes  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  County  and  Diocese  at  large,  and  to  those 
of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
the  Diocese. 

"  The  objeet  of  this  appeal  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  eompletuig 
works  necessary  before  the  Cathedral  can  be  opened,  and  if  possible,  to  enable 
tbe  Chapter  to  undertake  others  which  are  thought  desirable,  but  which  must 
eatvely  depend  on  the  sueeess  of  this  appeal,  as  to  whether  they  can  be  on- 
dcrtskcn  or  not 

"The  Members  of  tbe  Chapter  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  parttcnlar 
fancies  of  their  own  in  the  Restoration  of  this  CathedriQ,  but  to  follow  the 
sdfice  of  their  architect  Mr.  Scott ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  presenre  sad 
restore  those  architectural  features  of  the  different  psrts  of  the  building  whidi 
belong  to  tbe  respective  sges  in  whieh  they  were  built — thns  making  the 
whole  a  monument  of  the  Mst,  historical  in  its  arebitectuie,  correct  in  taste, 
sad  true  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  original  building. 

"The  Fabric  Estate  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  iS8»000,  incurred  many 
▼esrs  ago,  and  the  interest  on  this  sum  paid  out  of  its  annual  proceeds,  left 
little  towards  present  repairs.  In  the  year  1856,  the  Chapter  took  upon 
themselres  the  whole  of  this  debt,  undertaking  to  redeem  it  by  yearly  inm- 
ments  amounting  to  one  twenty-filth  of  the  principal,  which,  with  the  interest, 
nskes  at  the  present  time  an  annual  charge  upon  their  dinsible  revenues  of 
nowards  of  jf  GOO.  The  amount  already  thus  paid  off,  with  the  interest,  some* 
what  exceeds  j£2,400.  By  proriding  for  this  liability  out  of  the  dlTisible  in- 
eome — which  is  tantamount  to  a  km  subscription  on  their  part,  continued 
over  a  series  of  years,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  set  the  Fabric  Property  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  in  1857  they  obtained  a  priTate  Act  of  Parliament,  at 
s  cost  of  £540,  enabling  them  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £13,000, 
towards  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  security  of  the 
Fabric  Estate.  The  amount  thus  raised  to  be  repaid  in  32  years  by  means  of 
s  Sinking  Fund,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

"  This  sum  of  jf  13,000  will  be  nearly  all  expended  on  the  contracts  already 
completed  or  in  progress,  and  which  include  the  external  and  internal  Resto- 
rstion  of  the  North  IVsnsept,  the  South  Transept,  the  lesser  North  and  South 
Transepts,  the  North  and  South  Aisles  of  Cfhoir,  Bishop  Stanburv's  and 
Bishop  Audley's  Chapels,  Bishop  Booth's  Porch,  and  the  Great  or  Bishop's 
Cloisters,  &c., — all  necessary  and  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time,  costly 
works. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  in  a  recent  report,  plaees  the  remaining  works  under 
three  heads. 

"  Fint^—Thooe  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  may  be  enabled  to  execute 
oat  of  their  own  funds — yit. :  the  flooring  generally,  cxclnsiTe  of  the  Choir  j 
the  repairing  and  reflxing  monuments,  &c. ;  all  further  necessary  re-leading; 
farther  repairs  of  the  stonework,  &c.  The  cost  of  these  works  Mr.  Scott 
oslculates  approximately  at  iC2,600,  and  their  execution  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  prepared  to  undertake  out  of  the  resources  still  remaining  to 
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"  Second. — ^Tbe  aecond  class  comprises  such  works  as  are  necessary,  or  of 
pressing  importance — viz. :  the  fitting  up  and  flooring  of  the  Choir ;  the  ex- 
ternal Restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the  Tower ;  the  lighting  and  warming 
of  the  Cathedral  for  Congregational  nse ;  the  fitting  up  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
for  service  for  S.  John's  Parish,  &e.  Mr.  Scott  adds,  '  The  Restoration  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Tower  is  very  pressing,  and  should  be  proceeded  willi  as 
soon  as  the  present  works  are  complete.'  The  total  cost  of  all  the  works 
classed  under  this  second  head  is  estimated  between  108,000  and  4^9,000, 
exclusive  of  the  Organ,  upon  which  a  sum  of  jf  1,000  or  upwards  would 
require  to  be  expended:  for  this  a  separate  fund  is  being  raised,  and  the 
mani^ement  of  it  kindly  undertaken  by  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  Piecentor 
of  the  Cathedral. 

**  Under  the  third  division,  Mr.  Scott  specifies  such  works  as  are  desirable 
for  the  perfect  restoration,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  building,  but  are  of 
a  less  immediate  nature — viz. :  addition  of  the  leaded  spire  to  the  Tower,  as 
it  originally  stood ;  the  re-building  of  the  West  Front  of  Nave,  and  its  restora- 
tion to  its  original  length  ;  improvements  in  Clerestory,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Nave ;  estimated  all  toffcther  at  £7fi00. 

"  The  undertaking  of  the  works  comprised  under  the  two  latter  heads  moat 
necessarily  be  contingent  upon  the  success  of  this  appeal. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  Dean  and  Chapter  feel  themselves  justified 
in  appealing  to  the  County  and  Diocese  of  Hereford,  and  to  those  of  the 
public  at  large  who  feel  an  interest  in  historical  monuments  of  this  kind,  and 
are  willing  and  able  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  placing  them  in  such  a  condition 
as  may  preserve  them  to  future  generations. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

"  R.  DAWES,  Dean. 
•*  Deanery  t  Hertford, 
''January,  1861." 


A  DISCOVERY  IN  COBHAM  CHURCH^  KENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcdeeiohgiet. 

Sib, — ^Those  of  your  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Cobham,  either  by  actual  inspection  cm*  from  en- 
gravinga.  will  doubtlesa  have  noticed  a  thickening  of  the  wall  at  the 
aouth-eaat  comer  of  the  chancel.  In  the  course  of  the  present  reato- 
ration,  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott,  the  workmen's  attention  was  called  at  thia 
spot  to  portions  of  sculptured  figures  laid  bare  by  them,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  remove  some  considerable  quantity  of  the  added  wall  they 
came  upon  a  small  internal  staircase  east  of  the  sedilia  and  piscina 
which  bad  been  thus  blocked  up  most  probably  at  the  Reformation. 
The  fragments  of  the  images  consisted  of  three  female  (or  angelic  ?) 
beads,  Ufa  size,  very  well  and  fully  coloured,  with  parts  of  eleven 
smaller  ones  much  mutilated  especially  in  the  emblems,  so  as  not  to  be 
recognizable.  One  has  a  something  (scrip  ?)  depending  from  his  right 
shoulder  by  a  long  leather  strap  and  buckle,  and  in  his  right  hand  part 
of  what  may  be  either  a  pair  of  compasses  or  a  pair  of  pincers,  another 
has  a  part  of  what  may  be  a  pastoral  staflT.    These  figures  are  interest- 
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lag  from  their  ooloaring,  but  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  staircase, 
respecting  the  object  of  which. if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  give  information  it  will  be  very  acceptable.  This  staircase,  then. 
eonsLsting  of  about  seven  or  eight  steps  perhaps,  rising  from  the 
chancel  floor  makes  half  a  turn  and  comes  to  the  fiice  of  the  wall  agsin 
to  the  west ;  there  seem  to  be  no  signs  in  the  masonry  within  of  any 
work»  at  least  of  any  magnitude,  having  been  connected  with  it,  nor 
has  it  any  communication  with  the  exterior.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  about  its  use ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  led  to  a  pew, 
to  a  minstrels*  gaUery«  or  to  have  been  connected  with  the  infirmary  of 
the  adjoining  College  of  Priests,  but  the  state  of  the  masonry  within 
and  without  seems  to  negative  these  suppositions ;  access  to  the  roof  or 
screen  behind  the  altar  has  been  suggested,  but  its  height  and  turning 
to  the  west  do  not  accord  with  this.  The  most  probable  opinion  as  far 
aa  I  can  see  at  present  is  that  which  makes  it  lead  to  a  kind  of  pulpit 
either  for  preaching  or  reading  to  the  College  of  Priests  assembled  in 
cImnt  ;  in  that  case  a  £ragment  of  carved  stone  that  was  found  may 
have  served  for  a  book-rest. 

I  am«  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

R,  P.  COATKS. 

Tfte  Precimet,  RocieMter, 
Mwrch  1%  1861. 


ECCLESIOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  coMMiVTBB  meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Tuesday,  March 
19th.  Present,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair, 
J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H. 
L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and 
Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

R.  J.  Johnaon,  Esq.,  of  10,  B^gnvB  Street,  South,  was  elected  ao 
mdinary  member. 

Mr.  Slater  met  die  committee,  and  laid  before  them  accurately-mea- 
sured drawings  of  the  Chichester  spire,  taken  just  before  the  fall.  He 
mentioned  tbat  Rrofsssor  Willis  had  been  lecturing  on  the  accident, 
axplaaniBg  its  cause,  and  showing  it  to  have  been  inevitable.  Mr. 
Slater  exhibited  various  drawings  of  the  college  at  Lancing,  Sussex ; 
and.  in  that  for  the  hall|  it  was  advised  to  leave  out  a  circular  window 
in  one  gable,  in  order  to  give  ample  room  for  a  fresco-painting,  and 
not  to  hiteilsre  with  its  e&ct  by  the  glare. 

The  ooauaktee  approved  the  choice  of  the  cast  of  an  angel  from  a 
apandiel  in  the  north  transept  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  the  subject 
for  the  society's  prize  lor  coloured  ornamentation  for  1862,  given  in 
eoimeotion  with  the  Architectural  Musenm. 
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Mr.  O.  M.  Hills  met  the  committee,  and  after  some  conversation  on 
the  hUl  of  Chichester  spire,  exhibited  his  designs  for  a  new  girls' 
school  in  the  chnrchyard  of  Kensington,  and  for  some  alms-houses  at 
Polborough,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Boidley  met  the  committee,  and  urged  the  importance  of  some 
steps  being  taken  by  English  ecclesiologitts  to  protest  against  the  whole* 
sale  destruction  of  the  original  architecture,  and  especially  the  sculpture, 
of  the  finest  French  churches,  under  pretence  of  restoration.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  die  officers  should  be  appointed  a 
sub-committee,  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  requesting  them  to  make  a  formal  appeal  to  their  French 
brethren  on  the  subject.  The  committee  examined  Mr.  Bodley's  de- 
signs for  the  new  church  of  All  Saints.  Cambridge,  to  be  built  opposite 
the  gate  of  Jesus  College.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  against 
moving  the  site  of  the  church ;  and  in  favour  of  an  alternative  design 
for  the  tower,  which  had  a  lofty  spire  instead  of  a  gabled  capping. 
Mr.  Bodley  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  kind  of  campo  santo, 
with  cloisters  and  a  central  cross,  on  the  site  of  the  present  church. 

Mr.  Withers  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  a 
chapel*school  at  Castell,  Cardiganshire ;  for  rebuilding  the  church  of 
8.  Nicholas,  Monnington,  Pembrokeshire;  for  the  rebuilding  of  S. 
Dogfisel's,  Meline,  Pembrokeshire;  for  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Teilo, 
Kilcheyden,  Pembrokeshire ;  for  the  remodelling  and  partial  rebuilding 
of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  West  Torrington,  Lmcolnshire ;  for  a  new 
school  and  master's  house  at  Burgh-le-Marsh,  Lincolnshire ;  and  for  a 
n^onument  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Cawthorpe.  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  met  the  committee,  and  laid  before  them  his 
designs  for  a  private  mortuary  chapel  at  Bryn  y  Pys,  bear  Wrexham, 
and  for  a  well-house  at  Rossington,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling  exhibited  photographs  of  his  church  at 
Wicken.  near  Bishop's  Stortford,  which  was  restored  and  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  western  tower  and  spire  from  his  own  designs.  He 
also  showed  photographic  views  of  the  rectory  house  built  there,  in 
which  he  was  his  own  architect. 

Mr.  Burges  met  the  committee,  and  brought  a  letter  for  the  2?c- 
elesiologist  containing  his  observations  on  Florence  on  a  Iste  visit.  He 
stated,  in  conversation  with  respect  to  the  French  mania  for  destructive 
restoration,  that  Avignon  was  about  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  M.  Viollet 
Le  Due. 

The  committee  examined  some  specimens  of  a  method  of  needle- 
work, independently  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Bell,  which  proved  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  exactly  as  that  used  at  Cologne,  for  the  hangings  be- 
hind the  stalls,  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  EeelenoiogUi,  The 
woric  sent  was  part  of  a  piano-forte-hanging,  foncifuUy  designed  with 
singing-birds,  and  also  a  more  ambitious  design,  for  a  banner,  of  the 
Annunciation,  which  was  unfinished,  but  showed  jthe  method  of  work- 
ing. Mr.  Bell  announced  that  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  meant  to  exhibit  the  specimens  at  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion, in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Cologne  specimens  br5u^t  over  by 
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Mr.  Beretford  Hope»  and  test  by  him  for  ezhibitioa  in  the  Condtfit 
Street  gallery.     Ilie  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bell's  letter : — 

"  Ai  fiur  at  I  am  conoenied,  however,  the  idea  is  quite  original ;  but  so  far 
from  taking  any  credit  to  mytelf  for  the  diicovery,  I  wobder  that  I  did  not 
think  of  it  before.  It  aeemt  lo  perfectly  natural  and  reaidnable  in  everv  way 
to  me,  occupied  as  I  am  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  glass,  to  apply  the 
nme  principles  of  design  to  another  material  which  offers  advantages  so  pre- 
osely  similar.  The  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  this  system  of  working  in 
aiik  and  other  textile  fabrics,  are  so  clearly  stated  in  your  publication,  that 
there  is  little  left  to  be  said  in  those  respects.  The  materials  chosen  may  be 
expensive  or  the  reverse,  as  drcumstaoces  may  determine,  and  the  work  may 
be  as  elaborate  or  as  simple  as  one  Ukes,  without  materially  affecting  the 
geoeial  look  of  it,  especially  at  a  moderate  distance.  The  ccuours  to  be  at- 
tained are  various,  and  always  more  or  leu  brilliant  and  beautiful;  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  to  be  worked  up  into  figure  subjects,  makes  one  ouite 
impatient  of  the  mere  diaper  and  spne  ornamentation  with  which  we  have 
been  fain  to  content  ourselves.  I  miSat  perhaps  just  mention,  that  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  demur  to  any  kind  of  shading  as  such.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  perfectly  flat  treatment  would  be  most  suitable,  and  I  think  the  black 
outlines  should  be  kept  so  narrow  as  not  to  look  like  the  lead  in  a  window : 
otherwise  the  appearance  would  be  simply  that  of  a  cartoon  for  glass,  which 
■honid  be  carefully  avoided.  Great  things  can  be  done  in  the  diaper  way  on 
dresses  and  background,  &c.,  by  means  of  stitchine.  Gorgeous  altar  vest- 
ments m^t  be  made  in  this  way,  and  from  its  bein^  suiceptible  of  any 
amoont  of  boldness,  it  is  certainly  most  suitable  for  curtains  and  hangings.  I 
am  anxious,  however,  to  see  this  kind  of  thing  adopted  for  domettic  as  well 
as  eecleikutical  purposes*  choosing,  of  course,  appropriate  subjeets  in  either 
ease* 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  Norton,  Esq.,  enclosing  a  new  prospectus 
of  the  Arundel  Society,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  publications 
of  that  Society  for  1860,  and  giving  the  information  that  for  1861  the 
Society  would  begin  the  series  of  frescoes  from  the  Brancaoci  chapel  in 
the  church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence. 

Letters  were  read  from  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  Esq.,  (announcing  that 
nothing  more  had  been  done  about  the  Temple  church  porch,)  from 
Messrs.  Layers  and  Barraud,  from  W.  E.  Flaherty,  Esq.,  frx>m  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  (about  a  fresco  for  S.  Alban's,  Rochdale,  and  a  new 
church  at  Point  de  Ghdle,  Ceylon,)  and  from  E.  R.  Robson,  Esq., 
(nrgtng  the  committee  to  depute  one  of  their  body  to  visit  Hezham» 
Brinkbnm,  and  Dnrham.)  llie  following  letter,  also  from  Mr.  Rob- 
son,  relates  to  the  pavement  of  S.  Remi : — 

"  To  the  CommUtee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

"OsNTLXMBN, — At  vouT  request  I  have  considered  more  fully  the  subject 
of  the  publication  of  the  tracings  taken  from  the  pavement  of  S.  Remi  at 
Reims.  The  suggestion  made  by  a  member  of  the  committee  to  photograph 
OB  wood  for  the  purposes  of  wood-cutting,  appears  to  me  incapable  of  rmiza- 
tkm.  I  do  not  know  whether,  as  yet,  the  first  process  has  been  satirfaetor^ 
aeeomplisbed,  and  assuming  even  that  it  has,  the  second  would  be  found  ditf- 
cnlt  and  the  result  inaccurate,  because  the  wood-cutter  would  have  no  sharp 
lines  to  work  upon.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  entire  pavement  is  worthy 
of  pnblication  m  tiie  form  of  full-sized  outlines,  with  a  plan  and  description 
aoeompanying.    The  price  might  be  one  to  members  of  the  Society  and 
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Another  to  the  genenl  puhlic.  If  you  think  that  this  is  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  I  should  be  nappy  to  visit  Reims  again  in  the  course  of  the  year 
and  complete  the  set  of  tracings.  The  subjects  are  in  number  forty-eight,  and 
make,  with  the  squares  of  foliage,  altogether  siz^-six  compartments.  Some 
of  them,  Super  FTumina  and  others,  being  eut  m  two,  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  pa?ement  is  not  now  in  its  original  position. 

**  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
'*  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

*'  £.  R.  RoBSON. 
"  Durham,  March  Sth,  1861 ." 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates,  of  the  Precinct.  Rochester,  wrote  respecting 
a  discovery  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  in  Gobham  church. 
Kent.  He  was  requested  to  furnish  the  particulars  to  the  next  number 
of  the  Beclesiologisi, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  forwarded  a  prospectus  of  his  architectural  sketches 
in  Worcestershire  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Letters  were  read  from  £.  S.  Ghrindle,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  from  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  and 
from  M.  J.  Lomax,  Esq. 

The  committee  examined  the  designs  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  for  an  in- 
expensive new  church,  estimated  at  only  £700,  to  be  built  at  South 
Thringstone,  Whitwick,  Leicestershire. 

The  committee  also  examined  some  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  Truefitt,  for  a 
Pointed  house,  now  building  at  Muswell  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  £800.  Mr. 
Truefitt  also  sent  a  series  of  designs  for  works  in  brass,  which  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Johnston  Brothers,  and  which  will  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  Architectural  Exhibition  for  the  present  year. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  expressing  his  regret  at 
being  hindered  by  business  from  meeting  the  committee  and  explaining 
to  them  in  person  a  series  of  beautiful  architectural  drawings  of  Hex- 
ham church  made  by  him  before  the  recent  "  restoration."  The  com- 
mittee could  not  but  wish  very  strongly  that  these  admirable  drawings 
might  be  published.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  is  sub- 
joined : — 

'*  The  reason  why  I  submit  them  is,  that,  as  I  have  lately  seen  several  con- 
trofersial  papers  in  the  Ecclesiohgtst  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  restorations 
at  Hexham,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  committee  to  have 
before  them  accurate  drawings  of  the  building  to  enable  them  to  form  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  points  at  issue.  The  drawings  were  for  the  most  part  finished 
on  the  spot,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  their  accuracy.  When  they  were  made 
it  was  my  intention  to  publish  them,  but  I  see  Mr.  Dobson,  the  architect  who 
has  built  the  new  east  end,  proposes  to  issue  illustrations  of  the  building,  and 
it  therefore  seems  unnecessary,  as  it  would  also  be  unbecoming  in  me,  to  pur- 
sue my  original  project.  The  restorations  were  going  on  while  I  was  engaged 
in  these  drawings. 

"Among  the  drawings  sent  is  one  of  the  curious  'Fried  stool'  or  sanc- 
tuary-seat, which  used  to  be  fixed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  before  the 
restorations.  It  has  been  removed  along  with  the  remains  of  two  curious 
chantries,  and  laid  aside  (at  least  when  I  was  last  there  it  was  so)  in  the  south 
transept,  having  been  broken  in  two  in  the  process. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfullv, 

"  Robert  J.  Johnson." 
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The  Committee  exiunined  some  cartoons  of  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  and  Barraud,  for  the  following  churches :  a  window  at  Broms- 
grove  church.  Worcestershire,  containing  medallions  of  fourteen  scenes 
from  oar  Loan's  life.  A  window,  just  completed,  for  Landford  church, 
Wilts.  Two  cartoona  from  windows  lately  sent  out  to  Baltimore. 
Sketches  and  photographs  from  windows  for  Cobham  and  Wrotham 
churches  in  Kent.  The  designs  of  these,  by  Mr.  Barraud,  Mr.  Allen, 
and  Mr.  Westlake,  are  of  high  excellence. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Abb^  Xavier  de  Montault,  suggesting 
an  exchange  of  publications,  which  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  Anniversary  Meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Architectural  Union  Society  in  Conduit  Street  on  June  5th  or  6th : 
and  the  subject  for  discussion  was  settled  to  be  the  Destructive  Church 
Restoration  encousaged  by  the  French  Government. 


THE  OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tniao  Meeting,  Michaelmas  Term,  Nov.  28,   1860,  the  Rev.  the 
Master  of  University  College,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected : — 

PaCSIDBKT. 

The  R«v.  the  MMter  of  Univenity  College. 

AuoiToas. 

The  Her.  the  Principal  of  S.  Edmund's  Hall. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam. 

Nbw  Mbmbbrs  or  the  Commtttbb. 

ReT.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  University  College. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Wadhmm  College. 
Rev.  M.  Pattison,  M.A.,  Linooln  CoUege. 
£.  W.  Urqnhart,  Esq.,  Balliol  CoUege. 
J.  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Coll^. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

L.  Gnmey,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Capel  Ciire,  M.A.,  Merton  CoUege. 

N.  Bond,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  chairman,  thanking  the  Society  for  re- 
electing him  as  their  president. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  a  series  of  rub- 
bings which  he  had  made  of  inscriptions  on  the  marble  and  stone  slabs 
which  covered  the  graves  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs. 

In  introducing  the  subject  he  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
introduced  the  custom  of  burying  thdr  dead  in  underground  vaults. 
The  catacombs  were  not  eonfined  to  Rome,  but  were  found  elsewhere^ 
in  fact,  wherever  the  Jews  had  settled.  Those  at  Naples,  for  instance. 
were  far  grander,  though  less  extensive,  than  those  at  Rome.     He  re- 
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ferred  to  the  soil  of  Rome  as  of  volcanic  origin*  i.  e.  composed  of  tufa, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  rough  red  sandstone,  very  easily  cut,  hut 
the  mark  of  a  knife  or  chisel  once  made  would  last  for  ever,  if  not 
touched.  The  Jews,  who  were  among  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris* 
tianity,  had  a  catacomh  outside  Rome,  and  continued  their  practice  of 
hurial ;  that  is,  they  dug  an  entrance  with  steps  leading  down  to  a 
passage.  This  passage  was  ahout  six  feet  wide,  hut  in  height  some- 
times not  sufficient  for  a  tall  man  to  walk  upright  without  knocking 
his  head  against  the  roof.  On  either  side  a  series  of  recesses  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  tufa  to  receive  the  corpses  exactly  which  were  to  he 
placed  in  them.  From  six  to  eight  of  these  recesses  were  found  placed 
one  ahove  the  other,  thus  forming  a  complete  network.  He  woidd  not 
venture  even  an  approximate  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  the  pas- 
sages or  the  numher  of  the  tomhs.  Of  the  latter  probably  there  were 
some  millions,  and  the  former  might  extend  to  hundreds  of  miles. 
Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  tombs  had  been  rifled.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  persons  were  buried  in 
them.  In  the  fiftli  century  they  were  regarded  as  shrines,  and  cared 
for.  In  process  of  time,  when  Rome  was  invaded,  everything  valuable 
was  taken  out  from  them.  Then  later  still,  when  the  worship  of  relics 
became  so  common,  the  bones  were  taken  and  sold ;  and  this  went  on 
for  a  series  of  years.  Bosio,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  drew  attention 
to  them  ;  but  a  new  day  seemed  to  have  dawned,  and  they  were  now 
being  thoroughly  explored. 

The  mouth  of  each  tomb  was  filled  up  with  a  slab  or  tiles,  but  nearly 
in  all,  unfortunately,  the  slabs  had  been  removed ;  and  although  they 
were  preserved  in  museums,  from  the  fact  of  their  original  positions  not 
having  been  noted,  they  had  lost  most  of  their  interest. 

He  then  referred  to  what  were  called  instruments  of  torture  which 
had  been  found,  but  he  thought  were  simply  instruments  that  had  been 
used  by  the  heathen  in  their  sacrifices. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  inscriptions  which  were  hung  round 
the  room,  and  which  were  careful  rubbings  from  the  slabs  which  were 
preserved,  chiefly  in  the  Jesuit's  College,  S.  John  Lateran,  and  the 
Vatican.  He  considered  the  date  of  the  greater  number  of  them  to  be 
about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

He  began  with  the  simple  inscriptions  of  the  bishops  Eutychianus, 
Anteros,  Cornelius,  Lucius,  and  Fabian,  but  suggested  Uiat  the  inscrip- 
tion was  probably  added  some  years  after  the  decease  of  the  person  it 
commemorated.  He  then  proceeded  to  some  of  the  more  curious 
Jewish  inscriptions,  on  which  the  commonest  symbol  was  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick.  To  one  of  these,  in  which  the  inscription  was 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  few  Hebrew  words  were  added,  one  of 
which  he  showed  was  the  predse  equivalent  of  the  "  In  pace ;"  and  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  this  most  common  termination  of  an  inscription 
was  Jewish. 

The  D.M.,  i.  e.,  the  Diis  Manibus,  he  remarked,  was  very  common 
on  even  Christian  tombs,  but  meant  nothing  more  than  now  is  meant 
by  reference  in  poetry  to  urns  and  shades.  One  inscription,  that  of 
Faustinus,  simply  stating  that  "  he  had  bought  this  tomb,  the  bailiff 
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being  witness/'  he  thought  would  have  provoked  hostile  criticism  even 
in  a  modem  cemetery. 

He  pointed  out  several  of  the  symbols,  monograms,  &Cm  such  as  the 
bird,  the  bird  and  leaf,  the  X  P*  the  Ichthus,  the  ship,  and  the  figure 
holding  up  the  hands.  In  one  place  he  pointed  out  the  raising  of  La- 
zarus,  as  a  fair  type  of  the  attempt  to  represent  scenes  from  Scripture. 

On  one  of  the  tombs  the  word  cupella  occurred,  signifying  clearly  a 
grave ;  and  he  would  venture  to  suggest  the  connection  between  this 
word  and  the  chapel^  because  where  there  were  graves  there  was  pro* 
bably  a  place  of  worship. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Burgon  for  his  very  interesting  remarks, 
and  commented  on  the  extreme  value  of  having  careful  rubbings  from 
the  originals.  He  said  a  few  words  upon  the  palaeography,  also  on  the 
simplicity  of  the  epitaphs,  and  on  the  common  use  of  the  X  P*  which 
he  had  seen  instances  of  in  this  country  belonging  to  a  far  later  period, 
as  at  Bakewell.  in  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  made  some  remarks  upon  the  bird  with  the  olive- 
bnmch  as  emblematic  of  "peace ;"  and  the  "  uplifted  hands"  as  repre- 
senting the  Oriental  mode  of  prayer.  But  he  would  especially  call 
attention  to  the  crypts  of  England,  as  having  had  their  origin  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  They  were  used  for  relics  till  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when,  not  being  found  sufficiently  capacious,  they 
were  superseded  by  side  chapels.  He  considered  that  the  catacombs 
themselves  continued  in  use  as  burial-places  to  a  much  later  period 
than  is  commonly  assigned  to  them ;  and  he  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a 
doorway  from  one  of  them,  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  mediieval.  He  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  a  pattern 
painted  on  one  of  the  sides,  which  confirmed  this  view.  He  then  com- 
mented upon  the  approaches  to  the  catacombs ;  he  had  only  in  one  in- 
stance found  an  ancient  approach.  All  the  present  entrances  he  con- 
sidered modern.  The  air-holes  were  no  doubt  original,  and  he  thought 
in  many  cases  the  only  approach  to  the  lower  passages  was  by  descend- 
ing the  shaft  by  which  the  tufa  had  been  removed. 

Mr.  Westwood  made  some  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
palaeography,  which  he  considered  to  extend  over  several  centuries. 
and  drew  attention  to  the  fine  bold  style  of  one  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  he  considered  the  earliest  of  those  exhibited.  In  concluding,  he 
hoped  that  this  fine  collection  of  rubbings  would  be  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  be  placed  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled, 
under  the  care  of  the  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  the  President,  the  meeting  (the 
last  to  be  held  this  Term)  was  adjourned. 


Furst  Meeting.  Lent  Term,  Feb.  5»  1861 ;  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
(Vice-President,)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  list  of  names  of  members  had  been  proposed,  to  be  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  the  chairman  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  very  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  which  were 
being  exhibited  i^  London,  belonging  to  the  Architectural  Photographic 
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Associatidn*  He  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  W,  Shirley.  M.A., 
Wadham  College,  who  read  a  very  valuable  paper  "  On  some  Ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Chancellorship  of  Becket.*' 

He  began  by  showing  how  medieeval  history  had  suffered  from  the 
drawing  of  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  between  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  history.     In  the  case  of  fiecket.  he  said, — 

"  Our  estimate  of  him  is  certainly  more  rational  than  that  of  our 
fathers.  After  three  centuries  of  adoration,  and  three  of  general  ana- 
thema, he  is  at  last  regarded  as  human — as  a  man,  in  the  estimate  of 
his  unbiassed  contemporaries,  of  great  faults,  not  eminent  for  holiness, 
not  even  for  singular  asceticism,  but  yet  a  man  of  noble  qualities,  of  a  rare 
and  lofty  spirit,  and  of  a  genius  which  has  had  few  equals.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  continue  to  look  at  him,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  too  exclu- 
sively from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  For  though  the  ecclesias- 
tical side  of  his  career  is  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant,  I  believe 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  secular  part  of  Becket's  life  would  yield 
results  of  considerable  importance.  It  would  prove,  I  think,  that  his 
chancellorship  was  an  epoch  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England, 
and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  few  mediaeval  statesmen  to  whom  a 
well-defined  civil  policy  can  be  justly  ascribed." 

He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  following  three  questions,  namely : — 
'<  Whether  the  chancellorship  of  Becket  left  any  permanent  traces  of 
itself,  1st,  in  the  status  and  office  of  the  chancellor;  2nd,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  courts  of  justice ;  3rd,  in  the  character  of  the  common 

law  r 

Before  entering  upon  the  first  of  them,  he  showed  what  were  the 
functions  to  which  the  predecessors  of  Becket  were  called,  under  the 
title  of  chancellor. 

"  Originally,*'  he  said«  "  the  chancellor  was  far  from  holding  the 
first  place.  He  was  the  king's  principal  chaplain,  keeper  of  the  chapel 
royal,  confessor  to  the  king, — keeper,  in  other  words,  of  the  royal  con- 
cience, — and  his  secretary. — an  important  person  certainly, — and  one 
of  the  seven  great  officers  of  the  crown ;  but  still,  according  to  Lord 
Campbell,  holding  only  the  sixth  place  among  them.  Indeed,  only  a 
yery  few  years  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IJ.,  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  when  himself  the  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was  able  to 
obtain  the  humbler  post  of  chancellor,  first  for  his  nephew,  and  after- 
wards for  his  natural  son. 

"  It  is  evident,  however,  at  a  glance,  that  under  the  earliest  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  the  position  of  the  chancellor  has  undergone  a  material 
change.  He  exercises  considerable  judicial  functions;  his  political 
activity  is  constant ;  during  the  absence  of  Richard  I.,  the  regency  is 
committed  to  the  justiciar  or  chancellor,  apparently  as  to  the  two 
first  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  precedent  is  followed  by  King 
John. 

"Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  time  when  this 
change  took  place.  One  of  Becket's  biographers  states  plainly  that  he 
was,  as  chancellor,  the  second  subject  in  the  realm. 

"  And  another  of  them,  Becket's  own  secretary,  speaks  of  the  office 
*  which  is  now  called  the  chancellorship ;'  implying  that  it  was  a  new 
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one.  although,  as  we  know,  the  chancellor  had,  under  all  the  Norman 
kings,  if  not  earlier,  been  one  of  the  seven  great  officers. 

"  These  facts,  coupled  with  what  we  know  of  the  chancellorship 
under  Stephen,  render  it.  I  think,  almost  certain  that,  during  the  tenure 
of  Becket,  the  chancellor  was  raised  from  the  sixth  place  to  the  second. 
There  are  even  reasons  for  conjecturing,  with  some  plausibility,  the 
exact  year  of  the  change  to  be  the  second  of  Henry  II." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Becket  discharged,  as  chancellor,  some 
duties  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  second  question,  and  gave  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  especially  referring  to  the  King's 
Court.  (Ciaria  Regis.)     On  this  latter  subject  he  said  : — 

"  There  seems,  therefore,  to  remain  but  one  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  new  court  was  created  by  Henry  II.  very  early  in  his  reign  ; 
and  we  may  add,  I  think,  without  hesitation,  at  the  instigation  of 
Becket.  It  was  at  least  established  while  his  influence  with  Heory 
was  paramount ;  and  the  few  extant  records  of  its  early  proceedings 
bear  evidence  to  his  activity  in  it.  If  so,  however,  we  owe  to  him  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  gifts  ever  bestowed  by  any  statesman  upon  this 
country.  The  Curia  Regie  has  been  subdivided,  but  it  has  never  been 
abolished.  The  Queen*s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  are 
the  creation  of  the  genius  of  Becket" 

Referring  to  the  third  question,  he  spoke  of  the  fundamental  changes 
which  are  known  to  have  passed  upon  the  English  law  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  gave  reasons  why  he  thought  they  were  eflPected 
by  the  judicial  operation  of  the  Curia  Regie  more  than  by  regular  legis- 
lation. He  especially  laid  stress  upon  a  passage  in  the  Pofycraticue,  by 
John  of  Salisbury,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  beginnings  of 
those  changes  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Becket ;  and  if  so,  "  he  was,  more 
than  any  one  man,  the  founder  of  our  common  law."  In  conclusion, 
he  said : — 

"  Three  great  steps  in  the  building  of  our  Constitution  may  thus  be 
ascribed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  more  or  less  of  probability,  to  the 
genius  of  Becket :  the  advancement  of  the  chancellorship  in  rank  and 
power,  the  establishment  of  the  Curia  Regie,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
common  law.  Add  to  this,  what  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  evening, 
the  substitution  of  scutage  for  feudal  military  service,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  foreign  policy,  and  enough  has  surely  been  said  to  show  that  the 
archbishopric  of  Becket  is  not  the  only  portion  of  his  career  which  is 
worthy  of  an  attentive  consideration.*' 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase  asked  whether  the  power  exercised  by  Alfred 
was  not  greater  even  than  that  exercised  by  Henry  11.  in  annulling  bad 
••  customs.** 

The  lecturer  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  on  which  a  short  discussion 
ensued. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  W.  Shirley,  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 9« 
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On  Thursday,  Feb.  28«  the  society  met  in  the  Philosophical  Society's 
rooms.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.,  Master  of  Jesus. College,  and 
president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  wMch  he  had  visited  some 
time  ago.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  frescoes  and  other  details,  as  well  as  by  general  drawings. 


On  Thursday,  March  14,  the  society  met  in  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety's rooms ;  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  IVinity  College,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  King*8  College,  then  read  a  paper,  giving 
a  further  account  of  his  ecclesiological  researches  in  Georgia.  He  de- 
scribed at  some  length  the  convent  of  Saphara,  which  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin*  and  has  within  its  walls  several  small  chapels,  be- 
sides a  church  of  larger  size.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Saba,  a 
saint  of  Palestine,  lliis  attests  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the  Geor- 
gian Christians  to  Palestine  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  is 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrangement  to  many  others  in  the  coun- 
try. The  outer  walls  form  a  parsdlelogram,  but  it  is  divided  into  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  forming  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  central  lantern. 
The  aisles  have  lower  lean-to  roofs.  The  eastern  terminations  are  all 
apsidal  internally,  but  the  parallelogram  is  unbroken  externally.  There 
is  a  curious  porch  at  the  west  end,  and  the  chapels  of  S.  Maira  and 
two  others  are  built  against  the  church.  Two  or  three  other  small 
detached  chapels  remain  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  a  castle 
guards  the  whole.  The  ruins  of  several  domestic  buildings  may  be 
traced,  and  Mr.  Williams  thought  he  discovered  the  site  of  the  refec- 
tory, but  could  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Williams  then  gave  a  shorter  account  of  the  small  churches  of 
Tsounda  and  Wardzia,  the  former  of  which  is  partially  a  fortress,  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  rock-hewn  churches ;  and  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Queen  Thamar.    All  these  churches  were  illustrated  by  drawings. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
next  term. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  College  Hall, 
January  24,  1861.  The  chair  was  taken  by  R.  Durant,  Esq..  in  the 
absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Coleridge,  who  had  been  expected 
to  preside.  There  were  also  present — ^Lieut.-Colonel  Harding  and  the 
Rev.  J.   L.  Fulford   (Honorary  Secretaries),  Dr.  Pennell,   Charles 
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Tucker.  Esq.,  Rev.  George  Kennaway,  Dr.  Miller,  J.  Hay  ward,  Esq., 
Rev.  L.  Pennell,  T.  G.  Norris,  Esq.,  W.  Grabbe,  Esq.,  £,  Ash  worth, 
Esq.,  H.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  J.  De  La  Garde.  Esq..  the  Rev.  T.  Bremridge 
and  others. 

The  Rev,  J.  L.  Fulford  read  the  annual  report  of  the  committee, 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

*'  Your  committee  feel  that,  though  there  is  much  to  be  done,  they 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  work  is  very  different  now  from 
what  it  used  to  be.  There  are,  we  know,  many  churches  as  yet  unre- 
stored,  and  many  still  bearing  few  visible  marks  of  their  being  houses 
of  Gon ;  there  are  many  deformities  to  be  removed,  and  there  must 
be  much  change  wrought  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  many 
churches  before  they  fully  harmonise  with  the  lawful  and  prescribed 
ritoal  of  the  English  Church.  But  when  plans  either  of  proposed  re* 
storation  or  of  new  work  are  laid  before  your  committee,  there  is  far 
less  need  of  the  office  of  the  critic  than  there  used  to  be.  There  may 
be  points  that  we  might  desire  to  have  otherwise,  but  striking  faults 
are  by  comparison  rare.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  work. of 
our  architects  to  give  us  good  and  correct  designs.  A  committee  may, 
and  often  does,  notice  some  point  which  may  have  been  overlooked ; 
but  the  designs  ought  to  be,  must  be,  the  architects*,  llie  credit  of 
them,  and  the  responsibility,  ought  to  be  theirs.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  noble  cause,  and  they  ought,  and  they  very  often  do,  feel  it  so  to 
be.  Your  committee  are  confident  that,  at  this  present  time,  a  great 
weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  our  church  and  mediaeval  architects. 
In  very  many  cases,  in  nearly  all  it  may  be,  not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter but  the  internal  arrangement  of  our  churches  depends  upon  the 
design  given  by  the  architect. 

"  In  reference  to  medieeval  domestic  architecture,  there  is  even  more 
depending  upon  the  acts  of  our  architects.  It  rests  with  them  to  prove, 
that  all  the  principles  of  mediaeval  architecture  may  be  applied  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  without  any  loss  of  modem  com- 
forts and  modem  con?^niences ;  and  though  no  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  effeminate  luxuriousness  of  modem  life,  yet  a  me- 
diaeval house  may  be  made  as  luxurious  as  any  19th  century  man  can 
require.  If  a  mediaeval  house  is  cold  or  draughty,  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  style  but  in  the  arrangements  of  plan. 

"  The  parish  church  of  Silverton  has  been  entrusted  to  one  of  our 
members,  Mr.  Ashworth ;  whilst  the  large  church  of  Great  Torrington 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  White.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
this  latter  church  depends  upon  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be 
forthcoming.  Very  much  needs  doing  there ;  there  are  pews  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  large  western  galleries ;  there  is  no  east  window,  the 
pulpit  is  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the  windows  throughout  the  church 
are  without  mullions.  Your  committee  believe  that  this  church  will 
be  found  to  be  in  the  main  Middle-Pointed  work. 

"  During  the  year  three  memorials  have  been  placed  in  our  beautiful 
cathedral,  memorials  of  a  very  widely  differing  character,  taste  and 
feeling :  one  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  other  at  a  somewhat 
unusually  large  one ;  the  one  a  painted  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
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and  Bell,  to  the  meraory  of  a  prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  a  proctor 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  a  faithfal 
parish  priest,  known  to  very  many  and  where  known  loved ;  the  other 
a  compound  of  marble  and  bronze*  which  the  mediaeval  school  cer- 
tainly repudiates,  which  the  naturalistic  school  will  certainly  not  claim 
— palm  trees  and  mounted  lancers  are  not  usually  about  equal  height 
— in  memory  of  men  who  endured  much  and  fought  nobly  for  their 
country.  They  certainly  do  deserve  something  better  than  that  which 
commemorates  their  deeds.  At  best  it  is  but  a  patch  upon  the  walls, 
disfiguring  even  the  mere  ashlared  freestone.  Your  committee  are 
only  grieved  that  good  intentions  should  have  been  so  badly  carried 
out,  and  so  much  money  has^een  so  ill  spent. 

"  And  here  your  committee  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the  losa  of 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  our  society.  The  Dean  of  Bxeter  was 
a  vice-president  in  1842,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  internal  arrangement 
of  churches  at  our  first  public  meeting.  Of  late  yeara  he  has  been 
prevented  from  openly  working  with  us,  but  has  not  on  that  account 
felt  less  interest  in  our  proceedings. 

"  The  society's  publications  have  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise 
and  maintain  its  character  with  kindred  bodies,  few  of  whom  have 
been  able  to  issue  works  so  fully  and  richly  illustrated ;  indeed,  sur- 
prise has  frequently  been  expressed  at  its  ability  to  produce  auch 
works.  This  has  not  been  effected  without  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  and  not  without  liberal  contributions  from  some  of  the 
members  towards  the  illustrations  and  funds  of  the  society.  It  haa 
been  the  desire  of  the  committee,  if  possible,  to  publish  a  part  annually, 
hut  they  found  that  the  funds  of  the  society  would  not  admit  of  this, 
unless  not  only  its  size  but  its  richness  of  illustration  were  greatly  lea- 
sened  ;  and  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  rules, 
is  the  "  occasional  publicatioa  of  transactions  and  accounts  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  edifices,  as  the  funds  of  the  society  shall  admit/' 
th^y  thought  it  better  to  persevere  in  the  course  they  commenced, 
rather  than  to  issue  works  of  inferior  character.  The  treasurer's  re* 
port  will  show  that,  after  payment  of  all  claims  (including  neariy  all 
the  expenses  of  the  part  of  the  transactions  now  ready  to  be  delivered), 
the  society  has  a  small  balance  in  hand,  and  as  there  is  a  large  stock 
of  unissued  numbers,  which  are  from  time  to  time  purchased  by  new 
members,  and  thereby  add  to  its  resources,  the  committee  hope  that» 
with  a  continuance  of  the  kind  aid  they  have  hitherto  received  towards 
the  illustrations,  they  shall  be  able  to  publish  as  frequently  and  as  well 
as  they  have  hitherto  done." 

Dr.  Miller  moved  and  Dr.  Penneil  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

llie  motion  was  carried. 

Colonel  Harding  said  it  was  with  grelit  regret  he  had  to  an- 
nounce the  absence  of  their  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Miles,  the  treasurer 
of  the  society,  who  was  unable  to  attend  through  iUness.  Mr.  Miles 
had,  however,  requested  him  to  state  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

Col.  Haniing  added  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
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society  a  beaatifdlly  executed  drawing  of  the  screen  of  Burleacombe 
church.  The  drawing,  which  was  illuminated,  was  the  production 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Tanner,  an  artist  residing  at  that  place.  He  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tanner,  from  which  he  ascertained  that  the  screen 
was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
and  had  originally  been  highly  decorated.  During  the  dark  ages  it 
had  been  painted  white ;  but  the  colours  came  to  light  in  the  year 
1 845,  since  which  time  they  had  been  renewed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Tanner.  He  (Col.  Harding)  would  suggest  that  the  draw- 
ing should  be  put  into  a  light  frame,  glazed,  and  hung  up  in  that 
room.  It  was  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  work,  and  was  a  pattern  to 
all  amateurs. 

T.  G.  Norris,  Esq.,  observed  that  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Tanner 
commenced  bis  career  as  an  architectural  artist,  in  a  way  in  which  a 
thousand  others  might  render  that  society  great  service,  by  making 
memoranda,  having  reference  to  his  own  parish  church,  in  an  illus- 
trated form,  and  forwarding  them  to  the  society.  A  book  contain- 
ing some  of  these  memoranda  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  drawing 
which  had  just  been  presented  to  the  society,  showed  how  great  pro- 
gress he  had  made  since  that  time.  Mr.  Tanner  was  not  now  an 
amateur.  The  church  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and,  as  it  was  not 
more  than  four  miles  from  the  railway,  the  members  of  the  society 
would  do  well  to  visit  it. ' 

The  Secretary  also  presented  a  drawing  of  an  old  table  of  stone,  in- 
aenbed,  recently  found  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He 
described  the  stone  as  an  interesting  relic,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Ireland.  A  gentleman  who  had  written  to 
him  on  the  subject,  held  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  a  Dartmoor 
stone.     The  stone  was  at  present  on  its  way  to  London. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Ingestre  was  proposed  and  approved  as  a  member  of 
the  society. 

Dr.  Pennell  proposed  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  the 
year : — Patron :  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  President : 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon.  Vice-Presidents :  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
Rev.  Preb.  Mackarness,  Sir  G.  Stucley  Stucley.  Bart,  Rev.  Philip 
Freeman.  Secretaries :  Lieut.-Gol.  Harding,  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford. 
Treasurer ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Curator :  T.  G.  Norris,  Esq.  Architect : 
J.  Hayward,  Esq.  Committee ;  The  Ven.  the  Archdeacons,  Canons 
in  residence  (being  subscribers).  Secretaries  to  the  Church  Building 
Society,  John  Carew,  Esq.,  W.  B.  Crabbe,  Esq.,  J.  De  la  Garde,  Esq., 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  John  James,  Esq.,  George 
Kennaway,  Esq.,  J.^Northmore,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Radford,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  Wills,  Rev.  P.  Williams. 

Dr.  Miller  seconded  the  proposition  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  was  obliged  to  leave  at  this  juncture ;  and  the  chair 
having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Crabb,  Mr.  Ashworth  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Variety  of  Churches,*'  and  Mr.  Norris  a  paper  on  "  The  Decent  Adorn- 
ment of  Chmches,"  after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 
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NEW  CHURCHES. 

All  SamtSt  Cambridge. — We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  the  powerful 
deaigna  made  by  Mr.  Bodley  for  this  church.  In  many  reapecta  we 
diaapprove  of  the  removal  of  the  church  from  ita  old  aite,  and  we 
heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Bodley  might  be  allowed  to  rebuild  it  where 
the  preaent  church  stands.  We  are  aure  that,  in  combination  with  the 
Maater  of  Trinity*a  new  Hoatel,  and  the  collegea  of  Trinity  and  S. 
John's,  a  new  church  on  this  apot,  especially  if  it  had  a  lofty  apire, 
would  make  a  moat  atriking  architectural  feature.  But  if  it  is  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  church,  we  think  that  the  new  site,  which  ia  juat 
opposite  the  gateway  of  Jeans  college,  is  a  very  good  one*  The  north 
facade  of  the  church  will  align  with  the  atreet,  and  its  tower  (which 
Mr.  Bodley  judiciously  places  at  the  north  side  of  the  west  front)  will 
be  a  conspicuous  object  to  any  one  going  down  Jeans  Lane.  The 
deaigna  before  ua  give  alternative  cappinga  for  the  tower,  a  maasive 
gabled  saddle- back  roof,  and  a  lofty  spire*  We  much  hope,  con- 
sidering the  paucity  of  spires  in,  Cambridge,  that  the  latter  deaign, 
though  a  more  eipenaive  one,  will  be  adopted.  The  plan  com* 
priaea  a  nave  and  aialea,  about  90  ft.  long  by  50  ft.,  the  aislea  beiog 
unusually  narrow;  a  chancel,  -31  ft.  by  25  ft.  10  in.,  with  organ- 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  aisle  and  vestry  on  the  south ;  and 
an  engaged  tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  projecting  boldly  from 
the  line  of  the  aiale.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  all  that  can  be 
desired :  though  we  rather  prefer  an  alley  between  the  seats  in  each 
aiale  to  the  plan  of  making  the  paaaages  close  to  the  aisle-walla* 
The  atyle  ia  an  early  and  aomewhat  austere  Pointed,  with  many  featurea 
borrowed  from  the  French  Grothic.  The  windows  are  of  the  earliest 
Geometrical  form,  with  plate-tracery.  Tlie  arcadea  have  bold  and  lofty 
arches,  rising  from  low  shafted  piera.  The  chancel-arch  has  coupled 
ahafta  of  coloured  marble.  The  east  window  ia  a  large,  unequal,  marble- 
ahafted  triplet,  nobly  lifted  up  in  the  wall,  with  ample  reredos-space 
below.  Eitemally,  a  surface-arcade  runs  below  the  ailla  of  the  eaatem 
triplet,  above  a  battening  of  the  baaement  wall.  The  west  fagade,  flanked 
by  the  tower,  diaplaya  a  circular  window,  of  early  plate-tracery,  above 
a  couple  of  two-light  windows,  with  a  doorway  below.  There  ia  no 
clereatory,  the  nave-roof,  which  is  very  lofty,  being  continued  down 
over  the  narrow  ables.  The  aisle  walla  have  good  early  traeeried 
three-light  windows,  divided  by  buttresses,  which  rise  from  the  bat- 
tened baaement.  The  chancel  window  on  the  north  aide  is  a  fine  com- 
position of  an  octofoiled  circle  above  two  plain  lighta.  On  the  south 
aide  there  ia  a  kind  of  hooded  clerestory,  above  the  constructional  ae- 
diliaand  the  arch  to  the  school-children's  aisle.  The  detail  of  this 
fine  design  is  of  the  best  kind  throughout ;  and  every  morsel  of  it  shows 
thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect.  We  notice  that  the 
tympanum  of  the  chief  entrance,  which  ia  under  the  tower,  will  contain 
a  bas-relief.     Mr*  Bodley  has  availed  himself,  with  great  judgment,  of 
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the  facilities  for  architectural  decoration  afforded  by  the  local  material, 
chmck.  Unfortunately,  no  part  is  groined, — not  even  the  sanctuary. 
The  general  effect  of  this  church,  with  its  great  height,  severe  outline, 
long  unbroken  line  of  roof,  and  its  great  breadth,  will  be  very  imposing. 
The  tower  will  at  present  not  be  carried  higher  than  the  lowest  stage. 
Of  the  two  alternative  designs  for  completing  it,  the  saddle-back  roof, 
though  dignified  and  impressive,  is  not  very  much  to  our  mind ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  other  design,  with  its  grandiose,  plain  lower  stages,  its 
enriched  belfry  windows,  and  its  fine  broached  octagonal  spire,  is  in 
all  respects  admirable.  We  shall  hope  to  speak  with  more  detail  of 
this  church  some  day  from  actual  inspection.  Some  of  the  wood* 
work,  we  may  mention,  seemed  to  us  wanting  in  grace  of  outline. 

S. •  8(mth  Thringstone,  Whitwiek,  Leicettershire. — A  small  new 

church,  designed  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  hold  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  The  plan  is  unusual :  a  broad  nave  with  shallow  tran* 
septs,  a  round-ended  sanctuary,  and  a  round-ended  vestry  on  its  north 
side ;  the  eastern  half  of  the  transept  being  treated  as  a  chorus  cantorum* 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  constructional  and  ritual  choir  are  need- 
lessly disconnected.  As  is  usual  with  churches  of  this  exceptional  plan, 
the  effect  of  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  over  the  transept  is  far  from 
pleasing,  and  the  roofing  of  the  apse  makes  any  dignified  east  window 
impossible.  The  design,  however,  is  plain  and  good ;  some  lines  and 
patterns  of  red  brick  being  used  in  the  interior.  The  windows,  but- 
tresses and  all,  are  of  red  brick, — very  effective,  considering  its  cheap- 
ness. A  single  wooden  bell-firame  pierces  the  roof,  being  supported 
internally  by  the  last  but  one  truss  of  the  roof  from  the  west  end.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  inexpensive  church  is  £700 :  the  walls  being  of 
rough  Forest  stone,  and  all  the  dressings  of  red  and  buff  bricks. 

S.  Mary,  West  Tarrinffton,  Limcoinshire.'-The  remodelling  and  almost 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  present  miserable  church  of  this  village  by  Mr. 
Withers  may  fairly  be  called  a  new  church.  The  plan  consists  of  chancel* 
nave,  south-west  porch,  and  west  bell-cote.  The  latter  is  well  treated. 
The  west  wall  is  thickened  between  two  buttresses.  Above  the  west 
window  a  single  buttress  rises  from  the  set-off  of  the  thickened  wall  to 
the  middle  of  the  double  bell-cote  above.  The  style  is  rather  Late  Flow- 
ing-Pointed, almost  reaching  Flamboyant  in  the  east  window.  Two  flat- 
headed  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  retained,  or  copied, 
from  the  former  church.  The  chancel-arch  seems  to  us  to  affect  rather 
too  early  a  type,  being  First- Pointed,  with  shafted  and  banded  piers.  Nor 
do  we  like  tiie  nondescript-headed  doorway  in  the  sacristy.  But  the 
internal  arrangements  are  very  good;  and  there  is  a  good  simple 
reredoa  introduced  under  the  east  window.  The  woodwork  throughout 
the  church  is  excellently  designed. 

8.  Nicolas,  Mamungtan,  Pembrokeshire, — In  this  church,  by  Mr. 
Withers,  which  we  noticed  in  August  last,  the  bell-cote  is  now,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  moved  to  the  west  gable.  It  is  a  single  bell- 
cote,  of  massive  design,  rising  well  from  a  sort  of  thickening  of  the 
west  wall,  which  is  pierced  by  the  west  window.  We  have  only  to 
rep  at  our  commendation  of  the  architectural  and  ritual  features  of  this 
unpretending  little  church. 
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S.  Dog/ael,  Meline,  Pembrokeshire. — -We  have  once  before  noticed 
this  design,  by  Mr.  Withers,  from  the  first  sketches.  Some  alterations 
have  been  made,  from  a  consideration  of  the  exposed  situation  in  which 
the  church  will  stand.  The  building  now  consists  of  a  short  nave, 
with  an  apsidal  chancel,  and  a  very  low  bell-cote  crowning  the  west 
gable.  The  whole  design  is  very  effective,  as  a  most  simple,  and  yet 
correct,  church  for  a  very  small  parish.  The  detail  is  good  Middle- 
Pointed,  and  the  levels  of  the  site  are  well  treated.  The  interior  ar- 
rangements are  excellent. 

S.  Teilo,  KilrheydeHf  Pembrokeshire. — Some  works  designed  for  this 
church  in  1857,  and  then  noticed  by  us,  have  been  suspended ;  and  now 
Mr.  Withers  has  made  plans  for  an  entirely  new  structure.  They  com- 
prise a  nave,  63  ft.  by  26  ft.,  a  chancel  25  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  a  vestry 
on  the  north-west  of  the  chancel,  a  south-west  porch,  and  a  western  bell- 
g^ble.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  scrupulously  correct,  with  reredos, 
ft)Ot-pace,  well-developed  sanctuary  and  rail,  stalled  chancel,  with  an 
ascent  of  four  steps  under  the  chancel-arch,  and  a  pulpit  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave.  The  style  is  a  vigorous  Early  Pointed,  with 
plate-tracery,  and  a  very  efiective  east  window.  The  ground  sloping 
rapidly  to  the  west,  the  level  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  very 
high  ;  and  there  is  an  ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  porch,  and  two  more 
under  the  doorway.  There  is  a  good  chancel- arch,  with  shafted  and 
banded  piers.  There  is  also  a  constructional  reredos.  The  bell-cote, 
pierced  for  two  bells,  is  particularly  pleasing,  from  its  simplicity  and 
effective  outline. 

S.  Alban,  Rochdale. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
decorate  the  chancel  of  this  church  as  follows :  the  wall- space  between 
the  windows  to  contain  figure-subjects  illustrating  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  S.  Alban,  on  a  ground  of  one  uniform  tint  running  en- 
tirely round  the  chancel,  llbe  walls  above  and  below  the  space  so 
occupied  will  be  filled  with  diaper- work  and  floriated  ornament;  the 
panels  of  roof  enriched  with  emblems,  and  the  timbers  diapered  in 
colours  and  gold.  The  subjects  selected  are — Ist,  S.  Alban,  in  the 
dress  of  a  Roman  soldier,  receives  the  fugitive  Christian  priest ;  2nd, 
S.  Alban  sees  the  priest  praying  ;  3rd,  Soldiers  carry  off  S.  Alban  in 
the  priest's  cassock,  mistaking  him ;  4th,  S.  Alban  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  5th,  S.  Alban  crosses  the  stream  to  execution,  the  people  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge ;  6th,  S.  Alban  martyred — the  executioner  lays  down 
his  swoxd. 
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Chapel'School,  Castell,  Cardiganshire. — Mr.  Withers  is  erecting,  in 
this  long,  straggling  Welsh  hamlet,  a  building  which  is  meant  to  serve 
both  as  a  chapel  and  a  school,  fiuilt  of  the  local  stone,  and  being  de- 
signed with  the  simplest  and  ch^pest  detail,  it  is  only  to  cost  £250. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  three-sided  apsidal  sanctuary,  having  a 
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doable  bell-cote,  of  good  design,  over  the  juactioa  between  nave  and 
efaancel.  The  entrance  is  by  a  lean-to  narthex  at  the  west  end.  The 
windows  are  of  good  design,  and  the  arrange  ent  of  the  east  end  is 
quite  correct. 

Girl$*  School,  Kensington, — Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  has  designed  an  excel- 
lent girls'  schoolroom,  for  this  parish.  It  is  to  hold  about  two  hun- 
dred, children,  and  is  48  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  by  %9  ft.  in  breadth.  There 
are  porches  at  each  end»  with  a  cloakroom  and  classroom  towards  the 
church  court.  The  other  end  opens  into  the  churchyard.  The  room 
has  an  open  roof  with  arched  principals  ;  and  we  observe  rows  of  open 
lanterns,  for  ventilation,  in  the  roof.  The  style  is  good  Middle- 
Pointed  :  the  cost  £1 1 30. 

Burgh'le- Marsh,  Lincolnshire, — Mr.  Withers  is  building  a  good 
master's  house  in  connection  with  this  school,  which  is  a  structure 
of  singular  hideousness.  The  master  having  sufficient  room  other- 
wise, it  is  intended  to  use  one  of  the  rooms  either  as  a  shop  for  the 
master's  use,  or  as  a  village  reading-room.  The  material  is  brick, 
with  arched  tympana  over  the  windows,  having  voussoirs  of  two 
coloured  materials.  The  chimneys  are  well  treated  in  brick.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  contrast  between  the  old  school  and  the  new 
house  will  lead  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  former. 

Alms  Houses,  Pulborough,  Sussex, — ^A  large  cottage,  with  four  living- 
rooms,  for  old  women,  and  a  common  scullery,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hills.  It  is  a  very  cheap  structure,  but  is  excellently  planned.  The 
style,  however,  is  scarcely  Pointed  ;  though  the  chimneys,  which  are 
of  brick,  are  well  treated.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  built 
for  the  sum  named,  viz.  £300. 
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A  well-house  for  Rossington,  Yorkshire,  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Teulon.  It  is  a  low  octagonal  structure,  with  a  low  octagonal 
spirelet,  having  crocketed  openings  on  alternate  sides.  We  question 
whether  a  shelter  to  the  well-han^  ought  not  to  have  been  provided. 

A  Pointed  house  is  building  at  Muswell  Hill,  from  Mr.  Troefitt's 
designs,  which  is  to  cost  about  £800.  It  is  well  planned,  and  very 
compact ;  and  is  very  picturesquely  treated  in  its  high  roof,  which  is 
almost  square.  A  curious  feature  is  the  addition  on  one  side  of  a 
spacious  drawing-room,  with  no  rooms  over  it,  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  a  glass-€0vered  verandah,  which  also  communicates  with  a 
conservatory.  The  chimneys*  windows,  dormers,  &c.,  are  all  well- 
designed,  without  needless  affectation  of  Gothic  detail. 

Mr.  Triiefitt  exhibits  in  the  Architectural  Exhibition  some  works 
designed  by  him,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Johnston  Brothers,  in  brass. 
These  comprise  gas-burners  with  glass  drops,  gas-standards,  and 
hanging  lamps,  all  very  boldly  designed.  We  shall  hope  to  notice 
them  from  actoal  inspection. 
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Roslin  Chapel, — We  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  the  un- 
expected good  news  that  Roslin  chapel  is  being  fitted  up  for  Anglican 
worship.  We  trust  that  all  the  anrangementa  will  be  made  in  the 
spirit  of  its  unique  architecture. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MonmmeiU  in  Liiih  Cawthorpe,  Lincolnshire. — Mr.  Withers  has  de- 
signed a  very  appropriate  monument »  placed  under  the  west  window  of 
the  rebuilt  church  of  this  village,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lysimachus  ^ 
Parker,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  work.  It  consists  of  a  sunk  panel, 
with  a  flat-headed  cornice,  supported  by  dwarf  marble  shafts.  There 
is  much  beauty  of  detail  in  the  carved  foliage  and  capitals.  Somewhat 
less  efiective  are  two  half*figures  of  angels  in  low  relief.  They  are 
overpowered  by  the  floral  decoration. 

A  curious  experiment  in  terra  cotta  architecture  is  being  made  at  the 
New  Horticultural  Gardens,  which  are  laid  out  within  a  huge  cloister 
surrounding  the  entire  area.  The  northern  portion,  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  is  designed  in  by  no  means  remarkable  Italian ;  but  in  the 
southern  part,  which  was  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  Italian 
Romanesque,  and  the  design  is  founded  on  the  chantry  of  the  Lateran. 
The  pillars  are  of  terra  cotta,  the  design  being  counterchanged  at  the 
half  height  of  each  out  of  a  series  of  twelve  patterns,  each  burnt  in  a 
single  length.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  designs  (which  are  by 
the  students  at  the  Museum)  seemed  pretty,  and  fiie  execution  cre- 
ditable. 

We  hear,  with  great  interest,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  of  Deerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  some  very 
curious  architectural  remains  have  been  discovered. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  to  our  next  number  papers  on — Church 
Building  Twenty  Years  Ago ;  The  Decent  Adorning  of  Churches ; 
GKbson's  Memoirs  of  Northumberland ;  Hutchison's  Monograph  of 
Callington;  Hereford  Cathedral  Restoration;  Sedding's  Carols;  Bell 
Inscriptions ;  and  the  Northampton  Architectural  Society's  Report. 
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BELL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

A  WRiTBB  in  the  Eeclesiologist  for  1846,  vol.  i.,  new  Beries,  p.  207« 
states  that  ante- Reformation  bells  are  very  scarce.  Though  sixteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  paper  was  written,  which  has  not,  of 
coarse,  tended  to  increase  their  number,  still  many  districts  yield  a 
much  larger  supply  of  mediseval  bells  than  would  appear  from  the 
averages  there  given.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  calculation  is 
founded  from  Leicestershire  data ;  and  though  other  counties,  such  as 
Cambridgeshire  or  Middlesex,  may  prove  his  rule,  yet  East  Anglia, 
lincolnshire  included,  is  an  exception.  The  twelve  churches,  for  in- 
stance, of  Ipswich  furnish  sixty-two  bells,  and  of  these  twelve  are 
clearly  of  ante- Reformation  date.  The  city  of  Norwich  affords  more 
than  forty,  and  in  country  districts  the  number  is  still  greater. 

The  earliest  inscriptions  are  in  single  capitals,  placed  widely  apart : 
gradually,  as  they  became  longer,  the  letters  were  grouped  into  words, 
with  an  ornamental  stop  between  each ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  single  capital-letter  type  gave  way  to  what  is^isually  called  black- 
letter.  These  latter,  particularly  the  bells  from  the  Norwich  foundry. 
generally  had  fine  illuminated  initials  inclosing  human  heads,  and 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts ;  in  other  examples  each  capital  is  crowned. 
The  crosses  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  great  beauty 
and  variety.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  type  of  a 
decidedly  mediaeval  character  was  made  use  of  by  two  or  three  leading 
founders.  This  type,  which  is  no  doubt  ancient,  having  been  handed 
down  together  with  other  bell-founding  secrets,  would  puzzle  many  an 
inexperienced  campanologist,  and  lead  him  to  ante-date  his  bell  by  two 
full  centuries.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  date  usually  appears  in 
plain  Roman  characters ;  and  there  are  other  minor  marks  easily  recog- 
nisable to  the  practised  eye,  even  if  it  should  not  know  the  type,  which 
is  usually  the  case. 

We  now  come  to  the  inscriptions  themselves.     Passing  over  the 
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earliest  ones,  which  consiBted  only  of  the  name  of  the  patron  saint, 
and  that  other  form  common  in  all  black-letter  bells,  "  Sancte  .  .  .  ora 
pro  nobis/'  we  come  to  the  Norwich  foundry,  which  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  beauty  of  its  type,  but  by  the  elegance  of  its  inscrip- 
tions.    Amongst  a  host  of  them  may  be  mentioned : — 

"  +  Nob  societ  Sanctis  semper  Nicholaus  in  altis. 
+  Quesumus  Andrea  famulorum  suscipe  vota. 
+  Virgo  coronata  due  nos  ad  regna  beata. 
-f-  PetruR  ad  eteme  ducat  nos  pascua  vite. 
4-  Dona  repende  pia  rogo  Magdalene  Maria. 
4-  Johannes  Christi  care  dignare  pro  nobis  orare." 

These  have  no  reference  to  the  belt  further  than  to  assign  its  dedica- 
tion.    The  following  are  therefore  more  appropriate  : — 


"  +  Munere  Baptiste  benedictus  sit  chorus  iste. 

+  Vox  Augustini  sonat  in  aure  Dei. 

4-  Sonitus  Egidii  conscendit  ad  culmina  celi. 

+  In  multis  annis  resonet  campana  Johannis. 

4-  Dulcis  sisto  melis  campaua  vocor  Gabrielis. 

4-  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  gent  melodie." 

Sometimes  we  find  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  bell,  as — 

"  +  O  Trinitas  sacra  campanam  istam  oonserva. 
4-  Augustine  tuam  campanam  protege  sanam." 

Or  a  hope  that  the  casting  may  turn  out  successfully  couched  under 
the  form  of  a  prayer  to  the  patron  of  the  workers  in  molten  metal  :-— 

*'  -f  Antonius  monet  ut  campana  bene  sonet." 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  a  change  in  the  inscriptions ; 
the  old  forms  gradually  died  out,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  the 
following : — 

"  +  Filius  Virginis  Marie  det  nobis  gaudia  vite. 
4-  Hec  in  laude  tui  resonet  campana  Johannes. 
4-  Hec  sit  dicta  sancta  campana  Johannes. 
4-  Adsit  principio  sancta  Maria  meo. 
4-  Johannes  est  nomen  meum." 

A  few  years  later  we  find  farther  changes,  indicative  of  the  gradual 
change  of  faith,  thus  : — 

"  +  Non  sono  animabas  mortuorum  sed  auribus  viventium. 
-f  Cum  cano  busta  mori,  cum  pulpeta  vivere  desi.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  we  find  a  number  of  beautiful  inscriptions,  admirably  adapted 
for  present  use,  as : — 

*'  -f  Rex  celorum  Christe,  placeat  tibi  sonus  iste. 

4-  Non  clamor,  sed  amor,  cantat  in  aure  Dei. 

4-  Sonoro  sono  meo  sono  Deo. 

4-  Cantabo  laudes  tuas  Domine. 

4-  Omnis  sonus  laudet  Dominum. 

4-  Merorem  raestis,  letis  sic  leta  sonabo. 

4-  Laudo  Deum  Venim,  plebem  toco,  congrego  denim. 

4-  Domini  laudem  non  verbo  sed  voce  resonabo." 
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To  this  age  belongs  the  beautiful  iiucriptioa  on  Old  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
which  has  been  wisely  preserved  at  its  re-casting  in  1 835  : — 

**  -|-  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio  procedeDs, 
luaviter  lODani  ad  salutem.     1610.'* 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  connected  inscription  over  a  whole  peal 
began  about  this  period.  It  may  have  been  in  existence  earlier,  but 
none  of  the  complete  black-letter  peals  which  the  writer  has  examined 
have  any  traces  of  it :  they  are  simply  a  sequence  of  "  ora  pro  nobis/' 
probably  addressed  to  the  saints  whose  altars  were  in  the  church 
below,  reserving,  of  course,  the  tenor  for  the  patron  saint.  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  a  consecutive  inscription  is  at  Cherry  Hinton, 
Cambridge,  but  of  this  only  one  bell  remains.  Originally  the  tenor 
led  off  with  "  +  Omnis  populus  terre  plaudite  Domino ;"  the  fourth 
followed  with  "  +  Cum  psalmis  venite  ad  Dominum."  Another  good 
example  occurred  at  Oxbury,  Norfolk,  circ.  1682,  where  the  Te  Deum 
was  used  thus : — 

"  +  Te  per  orbem  terraram  sancta  confitetur  ecclesia, 
-|-  Patrem  immenMB  Majestatis, 
-j-  Yeoerandum  tuum  verum  et  unicum  Filium." 

About  the  same  time  we  find  a  number  of  pleasing  inscriptions  in 
English,  as : — 

**  Glory  be  to  God  oo  high. 
Praise  the  Lord. 
Jbsus  be  our  speede." 

Hie  following  inscriptions  on  tenors  may  also  be  quoted  : — 

"  L  sweetly  tolling,  men  do  call, 
To  taste  of  meats  that  feed  the  soul." 

"  God  save  the  Church,  our  Queene  and  Realme, 
And  send  us  peace  in  Christ.    Amen." 

(Old  tenor  at  Lincoln,  1593.) 

"  My  roaring  sound  doth  notice  give 
That  men  here  cannot  always  live." 

*'  All  ye  who  hear  my  mournful  sound. 
Repent  before  you  lie  in  ground." 

"  First  1  eall  yon  to  God's  Word, 
And  at  last  unto  the  Lord." 

**  When  I  do  ring,  God's  praises  sing ;      • 
When  I  do  tolU  pray  heart  and  soul." 

Sometimes  they  are  of  a  local  character,  as : — 


"  O  may  their  souls  in  heaven  dwell, 
Who  made  the  last  a  tenor  bell." 

(Ripponden,  Yorkshire.) 

**  Learn  of  John  Holden,  all  good  Christian  people. 
Who  gave  this  bell  to  grace  this  church  and  steeple," 

(Burgh,  Lincolnshire.) 
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Sometimes  we  see  a  facetiouB  couplet : — 

'*  William  Pawlett  chimed  so  well, 
He  paid  for  catting  of  this  bell." 

(4th  bell.  Burgh,  Liucolnshire.) 

"  To  him  that  rings  me  high  and  well, 
The  tenor  note  rll  truly  tell." 

(Wainfleet,  S.  Mary.) 

One  more  specimen  must  close  this  century : — 

"3.  It  joyeth  me  much  to  go  to  God*s  Church ; 
4.  Do  not  there  slack  thee  to  repent  thee, 
6.  I  wish  to  die  to  live  heavenlie." 

(Attleborongh,  Norfolk.) 

During  the  last  century  bell  inscriptions  gpradually  became  entirely 
secular.  Latin  inscriptions  became  very  rare.  Among  the  best  of 
them  may  be  mentioned : — 

**  I.  Fideles  toco  ad  domum  Domini. 

2.  Cum  TOCO  ad  ecdesiam  venite. 

3.  Grata  sit  arguta  resonans  campanula  voce. 

4.  Intactum  sileo  percute  dulce  cano. 

5.  Nos  tic  homines  inter  se  conveniant." 

Generally,  however,  the  inscriptions  are  in  English  rhyme.  Thus, 
at  S.  Helen,  Worcester,  a  peal  of  eight  is  iuscribed  with  verses  com- 
memorative of  Marlborough's  victories.  The  Whitechapel  foundry, 
when  in  the  hands  of  Lester,  Pack,  and  Chapman,  was  very  prolific  in 
these  rhyming  inscriptions.  The  two  following,  by  Penn,  of  Peter- 
borough, from  S.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  1723,  are  here  given,  as  more 
uncommon : — 

"  When  backward  rung,  I  tell  of  flre. 
Think  how  the  world  will  then  expire." 

"  When  souls  are  from  their  bodies  torn, 
Tis  not  to  die,  but  to  be  born." 

Sometimes  we  have  verses  descriptive  of  the  art  of  bell-ringing,  as 
at  Masham.  Yorkshire,  1766  : — 

"  1.  Look  to  my  brethren  whilst  the  peal  I  lead; 

2.  We  to  the  treble's  motion  must  take  heed ; 

3.  In  various  courses  we  are  taught  to  range ; 

4.  In  siftgles,  doubles,  and  in  triples  change ; 

5.  For  every  peal  is  rung  by  different  seheme, 

6.  Dodge,  and  Bob,  and  Round  at  the  extreme." 

Occasionally  inscriptions  are  extremely  frivolous,  as  at  All  Saints, 
Maldon,  Bssez,  cast  by  Henry  Pleasant,  of  Sudbury,  1707 : — 

"  1.  When  three  this  steeple  lone  did  hold, 

2.  They  were  three  emblems  ofa  scold  ; 

3.  No  music  then,  but  we  shall  see 

4.  What  pUasant  music  six  will  be." 
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Or  even  of  a  Pbgan  tendency,  as  on  the  sixth  bell  at  S.  Mary  Abbots, 
Kensington.  1772,  and  elsewhere : — 

^  The  riDgers'  art  our  grateful  notes  prolong, 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  our  song." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  commencement  of  the 
present  inscriptions  are  mostly  confined  to  the  date  and  founder's  name, 
together  with  those  of  the  parochial  authorities.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions this  continues  to  be  the  case ;  and  better  that  it  should  be  so 
than  that  such  rubbish  should  be  perpetrated  as  the  following  : — 

"  Recast  by  John  Taylor  and  Son, 
Who  the  best  prize  for  church-bells  won, 
At  the  Great  Exhibition 
In  London  1.  8.  5.  and  one." 

(Pilton,  Devon.) 

The  following,  considering  the  nature  of  the  church,  is  not  much 
better : — 

**  We  hang  here  to  record 
That  the  choir  was  restored 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1858." 

(Sherboume,  Dorsetshire.) 

As  a  sign  of  better  things  we  conclude  with  the  following  examples  : 
S.  Paul,  Brighton,  five,  the  four  first  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
holy  Evangelists,  the  tenor  with  S.  Paul.  Over  the  whole  peal  are 
distributed  portions  of  the  hymn,  "Ave  Pater.  Rex  Creator."  The 
peal  of  eight  at  West  Toils,  Norfolk,  have  portions  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis."  S.  Stephen,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  has  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


"  1.  Blessing, 

2.  Glonr, 

3.  Wisdom, 

4.  Thanksgiving, 

5.  Honour, 

6.  Power, 

7.  Might. 

8.  Be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

Amen.    Hallelujah." 

S.  GFabriel,  Pimlico,  is  another  good  example  :— 

"  1.  S.  George.    Glory  to  the  Path  a  a  Hieh, 

2.  S.  Michael.    To  the  Son's  dread  Majes^. 

3.  S.  Barnabas.    To  the  Spirit,  One  and  Three, 

4.  S.  Paul.     Blessing,  Honour,  Glory  be ; 

5.  S.  Paul.    Ever  as  ere  the  world  began, 

6.  All  Saints.    Ever  as  now  while  ases  run, 

7.  Bleued  Virgin  Mary.    Ever  as  shall  be  evermore, 

8.  S.  Gabriel.    When  this  world  of  change  is  o'er." 
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All  exercises  and  amusements  that  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  mental  powers  and  invigorate  the  body  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
as  conducive  to  the  ment  tana  in  corpora  sano.  For  this  reason  ringing 
deserves  attention,  as  an  inteUectual  and  bodily  pastime,  much  prac- 
tised in  former  days  by  the  aristocratic  members  of  society.  The 
science  of  change- ringing  cannot  boast  of  any  great  antiquity;  for 
though  bells  were  hung  in  church  spires  and  towers  at  an  early  date, 
ringing  changes  in  regular  and  musical  order  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  until  the  seventeenth  century.  Before  that  time, 
bells  hung  with  a  half  wheel  were  either  chimed  by  being  moved  with 
their  mouths  downwards,  so  that  the  clapper  struck  one  side  only,  or 
pulled  up  about  as  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  bell-frame ;  but  when 
the  whole  wheel  was  invented,  and  the  bells  swung  up  to  balance,  so 
that  the  clapper  should  strike  both  sides,  alternately,  it  became  manifest 
that  each  bell  being  a  note,  these  notes  could  be  produced  in  order,  and 
arranged,  as  in  a  piece  of  music,  to  such  an  extent  as  their  number 
would  admit  of.  For  instance,  4  bells  can  be  rung  in  24  changes ; 
5,  120  ;  multiply  120  by  6,  and  720  appear ;  and  so  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  as  each  of  these  numbers  of  changes  may  be  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent succession,  (in  the  same  way  that  an  octave  or  greater  or  less 
number  of  notes  of  a  musical  instrument  can,)  peals  are  composed 
which  contain  great  variety,  and  exercise  the  memory,  whilst  the 
manual  exertion  of  ringing  the  bell,  so  as  to  cause  the  clapper  to 
strike  in  proper  time,  invigorates  the  body,  and  promotes  health  by 
means  particularly  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  observations  to  treat  of  the  science  of 
ringing  practically :  for  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatises  of 
Hubbi^,  Thackrah,  Shipway,  and  others ;  and  for  information  upon 
the  antiquity,  inscriptions,  &c.,  of  church  bells,  to  the  works  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gbitty  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis ;  and,  on  bells  and  belfries, 
to  the  able  publications  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  whose  second 
edition  of  "  Belfries  and  Ringers,"  1861,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  churchwarden. 

But  it  will  be  shown  that,  as  church  bells  were  formerly,  and  are  now 
more  frequently  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  rung  by  men  of  greater 
intellectual  power  than  .those  into  whose  hands  they  had  been  suffered 
to  fall,  it  is  high  time  that  ringing  should  receive  the  same  care  and 
cultivation  that  the"  church  choir  does,  and  that  all  classes  should  join 
in  it,  as  heartily  as  in  the  manly  game  of  cricket,  or  any  other  of  the 
scientific  exercises  practised  in  England. 

In  1637,  the  Society  of  College  Youths  was  established  by  Lord 
Brereton,  Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  ringing.  They  used  to  ring  at  S.  Martin's  Vlntry,  on  College 
HiU,  near  Doctors*  Commons,  upon  a  peal  of  six  bells.  This  church 
was  burnt  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  never  rebuilt ;  but  the 
Society  still  retains  the  name  derived  from  College  Hill,  and  has  in  its 
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posseuion  a  massive  silver  bell,  which  formed  the  top  of  the  staff 
which  used  to  be  carried  by  the  beadle  of  the  society  when  the  mem* 
bers  attended  Divine  Service  at  Bow  Church,  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  and  other  occasions ;  also  an  old  book,  in  which  the  names 
of  its  members  are  entered.  This  book  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  but  was  subsequently  recovered :  in  it,  and  a  modem  one,  there 
are  (amongst  many  others)  the  following  names  : — 1641,  Captain  Har- 
rison; 1655,  Sir  Francis  Withers;  1657,  J.  Brereton.  Esq.;  1664, 
Fabian  Stedman,  the  author  of  that  excellent  system  of  ringing  still 
known  as  Stedman's  principle;  1668.  Joseph  Holland,  D.D. ;  1672, 
Samuel  Scattergood,  JD.D. ;  1682,  Sir  Thomas  Samwell,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  and  of  an  ancient  family  in  Northamptonshire;  1687,  Sir 
GKlbert  Dolben  and  John  Dolben,  Esq.,  of  Finedon  Hall,  Northampton- 
shire; 1697,  Hon.  Robert,  Charles,  and  George  Cecil;  1699,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks,  Sir  Edward  Toby;  1711,  James  King.  D.D. ;  1716, 
Slingsby  Bethell,  Esq.,  who  was,  in  1756,  Lord  Mayor  of  London; 
1717,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  Bart. ;  1795,  Francis  Geary.  R.N., 
(Admiral  Geary)  ;  1782,  Sir  Watkin  Lewis,  M.P.  for,  and  Lord  Mayor 
of,  London ;  1784,  Rev.  Jos.  Winter,  Oxford  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Sissou, 
Reigate  ;  1797,  William  Moore.  Esq.,  Herald's  College.  These  names, 
selected  from  a  very  large  number,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  ringing 
was  considered  an  intellectual  amusement,  worthy  of  nobles,  divines, 
and  scholars.  **  The  School  of  Recreation,  or  Gentleman's  Tutor  in 
various  Bxercises,"  published  in  1684,  contains  several  pages  upon 
campanology.  Actuated  by  a  love  of  the  science,  the  late  J.  P.  Powell, 
Esq.,  of  Quex  Park,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
College  Vouths,  erected,  in  1823,  a  tower  in  his  park,  and  furnished  it 
with  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  He  required  all  his  men-servants  to  learn 
to  ring,  and  rang  constantly  himself:  in  1828,  he  became  the  author 
of  several  touches,  or  short  peals  of  triples,  on  Stedman's  principle. 

At  the  present  time  the  Society  of  College  Youths  consists  of  gen- 
tlemen, respectable  tradesmen,  clerks  in  various  capacities,  and  skilled 
artizans.  No  one  is  admitted  except  by  election,  and  there  are  a  few 
simple  mlee  for  its  support  and  government,  by  which  its  respectability 
is  secured.  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  S.  Michaers,  Comhill,  both 
of  which  churches  have  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  beUs,  are  the  usual  places 
of  ringing ;  and  district  meetings  are  occasionally  held  at  S.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  S.  Clement  Danes,  and  others.  The  society  is  open  to  all  Eng- 
land. In  1855,  some  of  its  members  rang  at  Arundel,  Sussex,  on  a 
new  peal  of  eight,  given  to  the  church  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
(who  was  present)  ;  the  Vicar,  Rev.  G.  Hart,  and  his  brother,  Octavius 
Perry  Hart,  barrister,  were  elected  members  of  the  society.  The  great 
and  good  Chief  Justice  Hale  was  an  able  ringer;  whilst  Anthony 
Wood  and  his  fellows  *'  often  plucked  at  the  bells  of  Merton  College 
for  recreation." 

For  some  years  church  architecture,  psalmody,  and  church  bells  fell 
into  general  neglect ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that,  now  Chwck^ 
tDttfdens*  Gothic  has  been  laid  aside,  and  replaced  by  judicious  restora- 
tion, and  the  village  choir  furnished  with  good  music,  the  ringers  may 
be  cared  for,  and  become  the  respectable  and  scientific  body  that  they 
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were  in  the  olden  time.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some 
trouble,  and  no  one  can  be  so  proper  to  bring  about  a  general  restora- 
tion of  the  art  of  ringing  as  the  clergy*  assisted  by  the  churchwardens 
and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  If  the  minister  does 
not  join  in  promoting  the  practice  of  campanology,  it  will  still  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  his  leave,  and  that  of  one  of  the  churchwardens ;  for 
it  is  the  law  of  this  country  that  the  church  bells  must  not  be  rung  ex- 
cept with  their  permission.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  expected 
that,  although  the  rector,  or  vicar,  or  licensed  curate,  has  power  to 
silence  the  bells,  he  will  move  in  a  right  direction,  and  endeavour  not 
to  suppress  ringing,  but  to  see  that  it  is  carried  on  in  a  respectable 
manner,  becoming  the  sanctity  of  the  church. 

This  view  is  clearly  expressed  by  Mr.  Lukis  thus : — *'  Bell-ringing 
may  be  made  available  in  parishes  for  promoting  the  morsl  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  people.  That  which  for  years  has  been  a 
curse,  may  be  turned  into  a  blessing."  And  again  :  *'  .The  experience 
I  have  had  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  re- 
form the  ringers,  or  to  maintain  the  respectable  character  of  the  ringers, 
without  a  regular  personal  attendance  in  the  belfry.  But  it  is  the  same 
in  this  as  in  everything  undertaken  in  a  parish  ;  there  can  be  no  success 
without  trouble  and  perseverance ;  and  who  should  grudge  his  time 
and  trouble  in  any  matter  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  his  parish- 
ioners ?  People  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  clergyman  making 
a  point  of  entering  the  belfry  with  his  ringers ;  but  they  may  depend 
upon  it  that  much  real  good  may  be  effected  by  so  doing.'* 

Before  Mr.  Lukis's  book  appeared,  Mr.  Ellacombe,  in  his  "  Practical 
Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers,"  1849,  gave  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cess in  carrying  out  a  system  with  ringers ;  and  he  is  one  who  not  only 
takes  the  ringers,  but  the  bells  also  in  hand.  The  clergyman  of  a  parish 
in  Leicestershire  is  one  of  the  best  ringers  that  enters  the  belfry ; 
whilst  Mr.  E.  Beckett  Denison,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Leonard  Procter,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Maunsell,  and  other  gentlemen,  join  in  the  rational  and  healthy  recre- 
ation of  ringing. 

Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has  come,  when  the  church  bells, 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  irreverent  and  profane,  will  be  classed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  church  organ  and  choir.  No  music  can  be 
more  soothing,  or  affect  the  feelings  so  strongly  by  old  associations, 
as  the  sounds  from  the  old  church  tower. 

Moreover,  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  thinking  person  that 
campanology  is  a  science  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  each  bell  being 
one  note,  and  the  time  between  the  striking  in  a  peal  so  small,  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  second  only  elapses  between  the  sound  of  any  two 
bells.  The  very  able  little  treatise,  published  for  Hubbard,  by  Fletcher, 
of  Norwich,  1854,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  elementary  of  those  before 
mentioned,  as  works  of  instruction  in  campanology.  Whoever  un- 
dertakes to  learn  the  science,  should  be  care^  not  to  select  a  bell  too 
heavy  for  his  strength,  and  also  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
it,  so  as  to  ring  with  a  smooth  even  pull,  standing  upright,  without 
any  distortion  of  limb  or  countenance,  before  attempting  changes ;  for 
the  conducting  of  which,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  best  and  most 
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•cientafic  ringer  should  call  the  bobs  and  singles,  and  that  the  caution 
be  given  two  rounds  before  the  alteration  in  the  course  occurs ;  a  plain 
lead  need  not  be  called ;  but  it  is  very  useful  to  call  those  bells  that 
dodge ;  for  instance*  in  a  five- bell  peal,  **  five,  four,  a  single,*'  as  the 
case  may  be.  Those  who  are  proficients  in  campanology  do  not  re« 
quire  these  calls,  provided  they  are  previously  acquainted  with  the 
peals  that  are  to  be  rung ;  but  in  many  belfnes  they  are  always  made ; 
and  one  of  the  band  is  appointed  conductor  or  bob-caller.  The  treble 
ia  the  easiest  bell  for  a  beginner  to  learn,  being  what  is  termed  a  whole 
Hunt  bell-T-that  is,  it  moves  in  a  regular  course  up  and  down,  striking 
two  blows  on  leading,  and  two  behind ;  this  will  be  easily  seen  by 
looking  at  a  peal  in  any  of  the  books  on  campanology ;  but  practice, 
with  experienced  friends,  is  indispensable. 

An  essay  on  bell  founding  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  and  those 
who  require  new  bells,  or  to  have  old  ones  re-cast,  had  better  consult 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough,  Warner  and  Sons  of  Cripple- 
gate,  or  Messrs.  Mears  of  Whitechapel,  than  form  any  theories  of  their 
own,  however  ingenious  and  scientific.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  words 
upon  bells  and  how  to  take  care  of  them  is  not  foreign  to  our  subject. 
It  may  be  observed  that  bells  are  generally  reputed  to  weigh  heavier 
than  they  really  do,  especially  old  ones,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  overrate  to  an  extravagant  degree.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are 
superior  to  those  cast  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  bell- founding  and 
all  Gothic  arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  profes- 
sion has  much  improved,  and  there  are  new  bells  as  good  as  the  most 
ancient.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  time  and  use 
will  not  make  those  that  are  essentially  bad,  good ;  yet,  the  tone  comes 
out  more  freely  and  fully  after  a  bell  has  been  fairly  used  for  a  year 
or  two. 

A  bell  is  an  appropriate  memorial  of  a  departed  relative.  Messrs. 
Mears  put  one  up  at  New  Radnor  for  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cockbum,  Bart., 
in  memory  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  a  brilliant-toned  treble  from  the 
foundry  of  Taylor  and  Co.  was  added  to  the  peal  at  Thorpe  Malsor, 
Northamptonshire,  1860,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Hon.  Caroline  £.  Maun« 
sell.  These  bells  are  lasting  monuments,  but  like  other  things  of  this 
world,  suffer  from  want  of  care ;  and  when  we  consider  their  weight  of 
metal,  and  the  gear  composed  of  wood,  brass,  and  iron,  all  much  ex- 
posed to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  re* 
quire  constant  attention  :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them  should 
examine  the  frames  and  bells  very  frequently  ;  the  frames  ought  to  be 
sound  and  strong,  and  on  no  account  must  wedges  be  driven  between 
them  and  the  wall.  See  that  the  wheels  are  firm  and  well  screwed  to 
the  stock,  upon  which  the  bell  hangs ;  the  wheels  should  be  composed 
of  two  halves  screwed  together  with  nuts,  so  that  the  wheel  (if  re- 
quired) may  be  taken  off  without  damage ;  and  the  stock  and  wheel 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bell,  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small :  the  iron  straps  which  connect  the  stock  with  the  bell  must  be 
of  suflicient  strength  to  support  the  latter,  and  be  evenly  screwed  to 
the  former.  Look  carefully  at  the  inside  of  the  bell,  and  pass  your 
hand  over  the  place  where  the  clapper  strikes,  for  if  the  clapper  has 
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become  flattened  ao  as  to  cover  much  metal«  it  ought  to  be  heated  and 
beat  up  to  its  original  shape ;  and  if  there  is  a  considerable  hollow 
made  by  its  striking,  the  bell  ought  to  be  quarter  turned  on  the  stock, 
so  that  the  clapper  may  fall  on  a  fresh  place.     This  can  only  be  done 
safely  by  an  experienced  person  ;  and  as  country  carpenters  generally 
know  about  as  much  of  bell  hanging  as  of  geology,  it  is  far  better  to 
apply  to  the  bell^founder,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  cracking  the  bell, 
which  unskilful  turning  is  very  likely  to   bring  about.     It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  more  bells  are  cracked  by  suffering  the  clapper 
to  continue  to  strike  a  place  made  thin  and  weak  by  the  wear  of  many 
yean  than  from  any  other  cause.     Mr.  Beckett  Denison  makes  the 
same  observation  in  the  chapter  on  church  bells  contained  in  his  in- 
teresting Lectures  on  Church  Building.     He  has  also  carried  out  a 
plan  of  casting  the  crown  of  a  bell  (witb  a  view  of  giving  facility  for 
turning)  in  the  bells  of  the  New  Palace,  Westminster.     Mr.  E^ker, 
G«E.,  has  alio  invented  and  patented  a  crown  and  toothed  screw  which 
will  effect  the  same  purpose.     Next  lift  up  the  covers  of  the  g^geoos 
or  axles  upon  which  the  bell  moves,  to  see  if  they  and  the  brasses  in 
which  they  work  are  fast ;  the  former  in  the  stock,  the  latter  in  the 
frame.    They  must  also  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper  grease :  if 
gudgeons  or  brasses  are  defective,  the  bell  >  founder  should  be  again  ap- 
plied to  ;  but  bis  assistance  will  not  be  often  required  if  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  bells  take  a  little  trouble  in  attending  to  them.    The 
best  mixture  for  lubricating  the  gudgeons  is  composed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  ounces  oi fresh  lard  melted  down  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  best  salad  oil,  and  some  of  it  maybe  put  on  the  pins  upon  which 
the  olsppers  hang ;  the  sliders  should  be  very  smooth  and  be  rubbed  with 
Uaok  lead.     If  these  directions  are  followed,  bells  will  be  preserved, 
and  change- ringing  pursued  with  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Musical  hand-bells,  tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale,  are  very  useful  for 
practising  campanology.  They  require  a  little  salad  oil  to  be  put  on 
the  clapper-pins  occasionally,  and  when  the  leather  plugs  in  the  dap* 
pers  become  battered  down  they  should  be  taken  out  and  new  ones 
inserted.  The  knowledge  of  the  method  of  peals  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  hand-bells ;  but  diligent  practice  on  church  bells  is  necessary  to 
enable  any  one  to  become  master  of  his  bell,  and  qualified  to  take  his 
place  in  a  campanologian  band.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  re- 
marks apply  to  the  half-pull  system  of  change-ringing. 

Before  bringing  these  remarks  upon  ringing  to  an  end,  let  it  be  re* 
called  to  mind  how  well  qualified  this  science  is  to  unite  all  classes ; 
inasmuch  as  the  nobleman  and  mechanic  may  engage  in  it;  and  we  all 
know  how  amusements  draw  men  of  different  grades  in  society  towards 
aach  other ;  the  great  become  acquainted  with  those  below  them, 
whilst  the  humble  look  up  to  their  aristocratic  brethren  with  feelings 
of  regard  and  good  fellowship ;  a  kindly  union  is  established,  and  witl^ 
it  a  desire  of  mutually  assisting  one  another.  Who  can  gainsay  this  ? 
who  will  consider  it  as  unworthy  of  notice  ?  All  men  are  equal  in  the 
hunting-field — all  strive  to  win  on  the  cricket  ground — why  then 
should  the  ringing  island  (as  England  has  been  called)  despise  campa* 
nology,  and  cast  that  science  to  those  who  are  neither  qualified  by 
moral  conduct  nor  intelligence  to  uphold  it?     The  riogen  in  every 
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parish  ought  to  he  regular  Churchmen,  aod  attend  to  chime  for  Dirine 
service,  showing  that  they  are  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their^duty 
towards  God  and  His  Holy  Church ;  and  then  by  the  means  pointed 
oat  in  these  observations  we  may  hope  and  trust  that  the  churoh  beUs 
will  biing  together  and  unite  all  ranks,  calling  them  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  concord  as  well  as  to  prayer  and  praise. 

M.  A.,  Ch.  Cn.,  OxFOBD. 


NATURAL  COLOUR  IN  SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiolopst. 

Dbab  Sib. — It  is  rather  hard  to  find  out  the  real  gist  of  your  corres* 
pondent's  letter  on  Natural  Colour  in  Sacred  Architecture, — except  it 
be  to  show  how  much  he  admires  Mr.  Sydney  Smirks ;  eo  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin  with  him. 

'*  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  delights  in  colour,  and  appreciates 
thb  most  delightful  of  all  innocent  enjoyments,"  We  all  seem  Uiea  to 
agree  that  colour  of  eome  sort  is  absolntely  necessary  for  the  complete- 
ness of  a  building.  "  But  there  are  some/'  he  goes  on  to  tay,  **  who 
seem  to  consider  ornamentation  (which  here  I  suppose  means  ornament 
in  colour)  as  the  principal  and  not  as  the  subordinate  point."  If  so,  all 
I  can  say  is,  let  us  turn  him  out  at  once ;  or.  as  your  correspondent 
has  it,  "  Let  him,  as  soon  as  discovered,  be  exposed  and  denounced 
forthwith."     For  my  own  part  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person. 

Secondly,  what  does  your  correspondent  mean  by  "  unrestricted" 
polychrome  ?  Surely  no  architect  or  judge  of  any  eminence  has  ever 
advocated  polychrome  unrestricted  by  rules  of  good  taste  and  propriety  ? 
I  can  never  allow  that  a  properly  decorated  church,  however  much 
polychrome  be  used,  provided  that  it  be  well  used,  need  want  either 
elegance  or  grandeur — the  powers  of  composing  or  of  elevating  the 
mind.  His  sneer  at  Mr.  White's  late  lecture  at  South  Kensington 
seems  to  me  singularly  unhappy.  It  is  an  absurd,  and  in  fact  improper 
idea  for  us  to  have  our  spirits  raised  and  our  feelings  quieted  by  the 
loveliness  of  colour  (especially,  for  instance,  I  suppose  when  the  walls 
are  covered  with  beautiful  frescoed  subjects  from  Hdy  Writ  or  the 
lives  of  the  Saints)  "  but  it  is  quite  right  and  natural  that  we  should 
be  calmed  and  yet  elevated  by  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  build* 
iiig."  And  on  the  other  hand,  says  your  friend,  this  elevation  and 
composure  are  quite  impossible  if  an  edifice  be  polychromatized  and 
gilded  like  the  peacock  throne  in  the  Deevan  Khas  at  Delhi.  But 
what  Ootble  Architect.  I  should  like  to  know,  would  think  of  taking 
sack  a  model  for  imitation  f 

To  the  only  answer  which  those  who  are  averse  to  profuse  colour  oaq 
give  to  the  question  **  how  are  we  to  settle  the  point  before  us,"  the 
simplest  reply  we  can  give  is,  that  it  is  not  by  anymeans  true  that  the 
use  of  colour  creates  different  feelings  from  those  which  ought  to  exist 
in  an  ediik^  dedicated  to  Ood.  Why  may  not  I  thank  Ood.  who  has 
given  snch  power  and  skill  to  men  ?     Why  may  not  my  mind  be  car- 
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lied  to  think  of  the  Great  Architect  who  raised  the  azure  vault  of 
Heaven  with  its  golden  and  diamond  orhs — who  paints  the  flowers 
with  rainhow  tints — who  gilds  the  beetle's  wing — who  makes  the 
sapphire  and  the  ruby  ?  "  Nature  is  truly  the  source  of  beauty ;"  and 
this  even  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  is  forced  to  acknowledge  when  he  says 
that  "  it  is  an  open  question  in  his  mind  whether  a  true  religious  feel- 
ing is  not  better  expressed  by  the  grey  sombre  tints  of  old  stonework/* 
&c.  Even  he  has  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  new  stonework,  which, 
in  my  opinion  is  much  more  likely  to  remind  us  of  the  stonemason  than 
to  inspire  any  particular  religious  feeling ;  much  more  likely  to  distract 
*  by  its  glare  Uian  to  elevate  or  compose  or  to  lead  to  sublime  medita- 
tions upon  its  divine  origin.  The  greatest  of  God's  earthly  creatures 
is  man.  The  noblest  faculty  of  man,  his  mind.  In  contemplating, 
therefore,  the  works  of  man,  we  in  fact  contemplate  the  most  marvel- 
lous and  beautiful  of  God's  earthly  creation ;  for  we  contemplste  Him 
as  not  only  able  to  create  a  beautiful  thing  or  being,  but  (which  is  a 
higher  exercise  of  the  creative  power)  a  being  himself  more  beautiful 
than  all  others,  capable  himself  also  of  creating,  one  formed  after  the 
very  image  of  God  Himself. 

To  the  serious  charge  against  polychrome,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly 
wanting  in  repose,  I  can  only  answer  again  by  a  simple  negative.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  a  well  decorated  building.  Does  your  correspond- 
ent mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  repose  in  an  harmonious  painting  T 
And  if  so,  why  not  in  an  harmoniously  painted  building  ?  Will  he  say 
that  there  is  none  in  the  beautiful  Pompeian  houses  for  example  ?  In  his 
whole  letter  your  correspo;ident  seems  to  omit  all  consideration  of  the 
highest  description  of  wall-colouring,  viz..  Fresco  paintings  of  jrelig^ous 
subjects.  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  when,  in  deference  to  Dr. 
Newman's  opinion,  the  writer  ends  by  saying  that  polychrome,  though 
unsuited  to  Gothic,  was  quite  admissible  in  Italian  or  other  styles. 
Why  !  if  colour  has  so  many  hindrances  to  true  religious  feeling,  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fortiori  prohibited  in  these 
styles,  inasmuch  as  the  space  to  be  covered  would  generally  be  twice 
as  great,  and  its  prominence  at  least  double  of  what  would  be  the  case 
in  a  Gothic  building.  And  this  is  really  the  very  reason  for  which 
Dr.  Newman  prefers  the  Italian  (because  he  likes  a  cheerful  interior 
better  than  a  solemn  one,  as  more  fitted  to  the  feelings  of  the  present 
day).  What  makes  an  edifice  of  stone  as  distinguished  from  other 
material  holy,  except  that  it  is  so  written  by  the  poet,  I  don't  quite 
comprehend.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  shall  not  some  day  have  an 
iron  architecture  of  good  character  for  ecclesiastical  as  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  conclusion,  I  would  maintain  that  if  we  may  not  say  that 
the  antagonists  of  polychrome  are  advocates  of  whitewash  and  yellow 
dab ;  still  I  am  quite  sure  that  unless  we  colour  our  walls  we  shall  not 
be  able  in  the  course  of  another  century,  or  less,  to  prevent  ignorant 
people  from  whitewashing  the  stone  as  soon  as  it  gets  dirty.  They 
will  have  very  little  respect  for  your  natural  coloured  w^olished  stone, 
even  if  well  arranged  so  as  to  give  variety. 

Yours  truly* 

J.  C.  J- 
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7b  the  Editor  of  th§  EeeUnologist. 

I  AM  indebted  to  <*  a  Member  of  the  Oxford  Architectaral  Society  " 
for  his  remarks  upon  "  Natural  Colour,"  as  affording  me  a  fitting  op* 
portanity  of  laying  before  you  some  defence  of  the  position  which  I 
desire  to  maintain  in  favour  of  a  more  profuse  employment  of  colour 
in  sacred  art.  Your  readers  will  not  be  disposed  to  qucirrel  with  him 
aa  to  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  excessive  and  extravagant  poly- 
chromy ;  none  less  so  perhaps  than  myself.  But  his  interpretation  of 
my  teaching  requires  considerable  explanation  and  correction,  lest  his 
▼ague  dread  of  possible  though  remote  contingencies  should  act  in- 
jurioosly  to  the  cause  for  which  I  plead. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  consider  a  moderate  and  legitimate  use  of 
good  things  the  best  safeguard  against  abuse.  I  cannot  deny  that 
temperance  preaching  and  even  a  temperance  pledge  may  be  resorted 
to  with  great  benefit  in  extreme  cases.  And  had  I  pleaded  for  the 
covering  of  fine  form  and  rich  natural- coloured  material  with  a  mass 
of  pigment,  I  must  confess  that  mine  would  have  been  a  case  for  the 
advocacy  of  '  total  abstinence.*  Not  that  I  intend  to  accuse  your 
correspondent  of  being  such  an  advocate  for  extremes :  but,  had  I  his 
powers  of  special  pleading,  I  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  show  the 
justice  of  such  an  assertion,  and  I  might  then  perhaps  be  drawn  on  to 
deprecate  the  use  of  the  painter*s  brush  upon  an  already  rich-coloured 
landscape  of  unusual  beauty. 

But  now  for  the  subject  before  us.  Your  correspondent,  in  his 
wholesome  horror  of  excessive  and  extravagant  polychromy,  seems  to 
forget  the  essential  difference  between  quantity  and  quality ;  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  mode  of  its  application.  And  thus  when  he  refers  to 
my  comparison  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle  with  N6tre  Dame,  and  to  my 
depreciation  of  the  colouring  displayed  in  the  latter,  he  can  see  only 
an  illustration  of  the  height  of  my  desire  and  of  what  I  would  uni- 
versally carry  out.  He  does  not  perceive  that  I  obviously  and  pro- 
fessedly referred  to  these  familiar  interiors  solely  to  illustrate  my  asser- 
tion that  it  was  not  so  much  against  the  profusion  of  colour,  as 
against  its  objectionable  treatment,  that  the  fastidious  taste  commonly, 
and  rightly,  rebelled :  seeing  that  the  one  "  containing  at  the  least 
five  times  the  proportionate  amount  of  colour  is  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  other  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  comparison  with  it." 

Since  ^ving  expression  to  this  opinion  in  my  lecture,  its  truth  has 
been  still  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me  from  my  having  to  lament 
the  perpetration — I  cannot  say  of  excessive  (as  regards  quantity  of 
positive  colour  used),  but — (1)  of  barbarously  untoned  and  unhar- 
monised  colouring,  and  (2)  of  colour-wash  applied  to  the  naturally- 
ooloored  surface  of  the  material  employed — in  exact  following  of  the 
actual  colours — upon  a  work  of  my  own,  over  which  I  have  been  by 
unforeseen  circumstances  deprived  of  all  control.  But  do  1  therefore 
deprecate  the  use  of  all  applied  colour  for  the  future, — although  I  do 
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again,  aa  I  did  in  my  last  year's  lecture  at  the  museum,  deprecate  the 
covering  of  coloured  material  with  colour- waab  ? 

I  am  glad  to  think,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  our  difference 
arises  merely  from  misapprehension.  Still  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self that  we  do  widely  differ  upon  several  essential  points,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  influence  of  colour,  and  applied  cotoiir  etan, 
in  the  production  of  an  effect  of  *^  Repose.*'  I  luiow  that  repoae  is 
dependent  upon  a  variety  of  causes.  Form,  proportion,  constrnotion* 
shadow,  texture,  and  all  the  various  principles  of  treatment  deduoible 
from  nature,  have  each  their  several  effeets,  more  or  less  aecording  to 
their  immediate  presence  and  application,  upon  the  production  or  dlssipa^ 
tion  of  a  general  repose.  I  maintain  that  of  the  influences  conducive  to 
such  repose,  colour  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent.  The  very  existence 
of  repose  would  perhaps  be  more  properly  defined  as  aooompaoying 
each  several  element  of  Beauty :  as  e.g..  Repose  in  proportion,  Repost 
in  colouring,  and  so  forth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  maintain  that  in  order 
to  this  general  repose  in  an  architectural  interior^  colour — I  do  not  say 
applied  colour,  but  colour— K>f  some  sort,  is  absolutely  indispensable  s 
that  unless  the  natural  colour  of  the  material  itself  is  sufficieot  to  pro- 
duce a  proper  chromatic  effect,  some  amount  of  applied  colour  is  need- 
ful ;  and  that  in  every  instance  without  exception  the  chiomatie  effect 
of  every  inch  of  surface  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Your  correspondent  says,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  appiied  oolour  is 
in  its  nature  detrimental  to  repose,  and  that  it  is  to  the  nature  of  tbf 
material  itself  that  we  must  look  for  this  sU-important  element  of 
architectural  beauty.  I  say  *'  all-important,"  for  I  do  hold,  as  strongly 
as  he  can.  that  a  proper  repose  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  strike  os 
in  good  old  work,  and  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  own.  But  then  1  hold 
that  the  chromatic  effect  is  most  essential,  not  as  antagonistic  to  the 
'*  effect  produced  by  the  tendency  of  the  various  lines,  the  due  pro* 
portion  and  just  harmony  of  the  various  parts  as  they  are  arranged  one 
with  the  other,  which  really  constitutes  the  grandeur  or  elegance  of  aa 
edifice,"  but  as  preparing  and  enabling  the  eye  to  take  in  the  more 
readily  and  with  less  distraction  the  forms  presented  to  it.  But  why 
should  he  therefore  suppose  that  I  would  cover  with  paint— ^ithtf 
in  plain  colours  or  ornamentally— every  portion  of  an  interior  exhibit- 
ing these  forms  under  the  condition  even  of  an  almost  eolourkss  ma- 
terial ; — when  I  said  distinctly  that  with  fine  form  and  elaborate  work 
the  less  need  was  there  of  applied  colour  at  all,  whilst  with  poor 
materials  and  large  plain  surfaces  it  became  indispensable,  in  obtain- 
ing a  proper  general  and  chromatic  effect  ? 

This  brings  us  to  a  case  which  your  correspondent,  not  having  met 
with,  does  not  seem  to  anticipate.  The  entire  absence  of  good  local 
material  for  interior  treatment,  sometimes  involves  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  the  simplest  possible  forms  which  require  something  morf 
than  their  bare  walls,  presenting  extensive  colourless  surfMes,  in  order 
to  a  moderate  amount  of  comfort  or  repose.  The  "  Gh>thic  church  *' 
does  not  always  answer  to  his  glowing  image  of  unadorned  beauty, 
either  in  its  finish  or  its  natural  material.  And  in  sveh  oases  we  have 
to  depend  upon  colour  almost  exclusively  for  other  defideaclea. 
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Another  considerable  difference  between  us  is  as  to  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  *'  colour"  with  "  ornamentation/'  Your  correspondent  takes 
for  granted,  and  consequently  assumes  me  to  implyi  that  colour  is  and 
always  must  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation.  With  his 
deprecation  of  an  undue  estimate  of  ornament  I  need  hardly  say  that 
1  most  heartily  concur.  And  truly  colour  may  be  made  the  means  of 
ommmentation,  as  ornamentation  may  be  made  a  vehicle  for  colour. 
But  the  one  has  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  do  with  the 
other.  "That  ornament  is  of  the  essence  of  a  building*'  no  one 
would  wish  to  affirm.  That  it  is  of  the  essence  of  architecture  is  an 
opinion  entertained,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  many  a  wiser  head 
than  mine.  Architecture  is  held  to  differ  from  mere  building  by  the 
designed  introduction  of  a  mode  of  treatment  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  ornament.  Be  this  as  it  may>  to  assume  as  your  correspondent 
plainly  does  that  because  we  insist  upon  the  necessity,  in  all  architec- 
ture, of  considering  the  colour, — or  venture  to  plead  for  colour  for 
colour's  sake, — that  therefore  we  attribute  to  colour  over  form,  and  to 
ornamentation  over  outline,  a  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  not  entitled, 
is  the  mere  phantasm  of  a  lively  imagination. 

And  this  he  makes  one  chief  ground  of  objection  against  my  plea,—- 
^t,  in  common  with  other  excessive  polychromatists,  I  would  by  the 
introduction  of  colour  make  ''ornament*'  the  "principal"  instead  of 
the  '*  subordinate,"  putting  these  terms  into  inverted  commas  as  if  * 
they  were  quotations  from  my  lecture,  to  which  he  at  once  proceeds  to 
refer  in  order  to  justify  his  allegation. 

To  the  imputation  itself  I  shall  say  nothing,  most  of  your  general 
readers  knowing  my  '  stand-point,'  that  outline  and  proportion  come 
foremost,  and  must  be  our  first  aim,  and  all  else  subordinate.  But  be* 
cause  subordinate,  are  we  therefore  justified  in  setting  aside  accessories 
when  they  may  be  had,  or  in  accounting  but  little  of  them  ?  May 
we  ignore  entirely  the  necessary  existence  of  colour,  or  put  out  of 
sight  the  proper  treatment  of  chromatic  efifect  ?  Do  we  not.  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  require  colour  as  well  as  form  and  natural  material, — 
even  as  for  the  purposes  of  common  health  and  enjoyment  in  our 
dwellings  we  need  warmth  as  well  as  light  and  m  ?  Assuredly  we  do, 
and  even  in  church-art  as  much  as  in  seculsr.  Do  I  therefore  urge 
this  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation,  whether  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  effect  of  an  interior,  or  its  power  to  elevate  or  compose  the 
mind?  Do  I  plead  for  *' display"  in  colour?  Do  I  advocate  for 
churches  the  mode  of  colouring  used  in  our  dwellings,  in  our  concert- 
rooms,  in  our  theatres  and  taverns, — or  even  in  the  midnight  festivities 
of  a  great  Southern  capital  ?  I  said  nothing  as  to  its  mode  of  applica- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  said  that  the  art  of  applying  colour  properly 
for  church  purposes  was  all  but  lost ;  and  in  the  consequent  absence  of 
any  standard  to  which  a  recognised  reference  could  be  made,  it  seemed 
best  to  leave  the  question  quite  open.  Should  I  at  any  future  day  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  propound  my  views  as  to  a  proper  mode  of 
coloration^  I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  I  shall  not  then  plead 
for  colour  bot  shall  take  its  value  for  granted,  and  upon  this  proceed  to 
set  tiiem  toth. 
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Your  correspondent  entirely  repudiates  applied  colour,  introdneed 
even  for  a  general  effect.  He  quietly  dismisses  it  with  the  assertioa 
that  there  can  he  no  difference  as  regards  its  effects  in  elevating  the 
mind,  whether  "  applied"  colour  is  harmoniously  or  inharmoniously  in- 
troduced ; — as  much  as  to  say  that  colour,  having  nothing  to  do,  in  its 
own  nature,  with  elevating  the  mind,  therefore  it  has,  and  can  have,  no 
proper  province  at  all  in  the  excitement  of  those  emotions  which  it  is 
the  highest  aim  of  art  to  call  forth. 

Much  might  he  urged,  but  I  will  say  nothing  now,  as  to  the  effects 
of  harmony  and  discordance  upon  quietude  and  distraction ;  or  as  to  the 
difference  between  colour  and  form  in  the  nature  of  their  effects  upon 
the  mind  and  passions.  I  would  merely  ask  if  it  is  past  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that,  whilst  fine  form  has  an  influence  for  good  upon  the 
devotional  feelings,  colour  should  have  some  too  ?  If  fine  form  tends 
to  elevate  or  refine  the  mind,  is  it  quite  impossible  that  colour  may 
have  a  wholesome  effect  in  exciting  or  composing  it  ?  Can  colour  be 
supposed  to  have  no  influence  for  good,  as  for  evil  ?  for  repose,  as  for 
distraction  and  unrest  ?  for  a  healthy  excitement,  as  for  a  morbid  or 
luxurious  self-indulgence  ?  My  experience,  as  well  as  my  convictions, 
has  taught  me  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  it  is  a  lesson  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  unlearn,  but  the  rather  I  should  wish  to  teach  it  to  others,  in 
order  that  they  may  enjoy  its  fruits.  I  know  it  often  happens  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  colour,  the  worse  the  effect ;  but  this  is  not  at 
all  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  be- 
cause of  modern  failure,  and  because  the  greater  the  amount  of  colour 
used,  the  greater  is  the  artistic  skill  required  for  its  proper  distribution. 
And  in  nature  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  colour,  with  its  perfect 
treatment,  that  charms  our  senses.  A  small  amount  of  colour,  properly 
used,  is  of  more  value  than  the  greatest  profusion  indiscriminately 
or  injudiciously  introduced.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
larger  quantum,  unless  misused.  It  is  not  to  the  profusion  so  much  as 
to  the  kind  of  colouring,  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  that  a  gaudy  or 
otherwise  objectionable  effect  is  to  be  attributed. 

Another  argument  of  your  correspondent  I  shall  not  pass  by  :  it  is 
a  piece  of  the  merest  sophistry.  "  We  do  not,  ought  not,  to  go  to 
church  with  our  bodies  exhausted  and  our  minds  over-tasked,  to  be 
relieved  by  the  luxury  of  colour !  We  go,  I  presume,  to  have  our 
thoughts  calmed  and  yet  elevated,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  if  the  edifice  is  so  constructed  as  to  induce  reverential  feelings, 
which  it  certainly  never  will,  if  it  is  to  be  polychromatised  and  gilded 
like  the  peacock  throne  in  the  Deevan  Khas,  at  Delhi."  Most  assur- 
edly ;  and  in  these  little  **  ifs"  lies  a  grand  fund  of  inevitable  result 
from  an  eflicient  cause.  But  "  if,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  colouring 
should  be  such  as  to  compose  and  refresh,  whibt  the  form  is  such  as  to 
elevate,  the  mind  and  feelings,  might  not  similar  conclusions  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  per  contra  side  of  the  question  ?  I  might,  too,  suggest 
that  we  go  to  church  neither  for  the  one  purpose  nor  for  the  other. 
We  go  to  worship  Goo,  and  to  receive  instruction.  To  go  wearied 
and  exhausted  is  the  lot  of  many  an  one  who,  whilst  working  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  yet  makes  due  use 
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of  the  opportunities  afforded.  And  bow  such  an  one  should,  by  means 
of  a  reasonable  refreshment  of  the  eye  and  mind*  through  the  presence 
of  colour*  be  the  less  fitted  for  his  solemn  duty, — or  why  he  should  be 
more  distracted  by  an  agreeable  and  composing  chromatic  effect,  than 
by  graceful  form,  it  is  still  incumbent  upon  your  correspondent  to  ex- 
plain. He  may  say  that  I  am  now  in  my  turn  begging  the  question 
at  issue :  granting  this,  (which  I  do  not,)  my  statement  of  the  case 
will  still  bear  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution  of  it  than  his. 

The  influence  of  colour  is  quite  different  in  its  kind  from  that  of 
form ;  but  colour  and  form  may  alike  be  made  instruments  for  good,  as 
well  as  for  evil,  in  the  bands  of  the  skilful  artist.  Whether  of  the  two 
is  the  most  powerful  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  to  be  proved. 
Your  correspondent's  position  appears  to  be,  that  form  is  the  most 
powerful  for  good,  colour  for  evil.  But  '  comparisons  are  odious,' 
and  there  is  no  need  to  institute  any  between  the  two  in  these  respects. 
There  is,  one  may  almost  say,  no  instrument  for  good  but  can  be  made 
the  means  of  evil,  and  no  instrument  for  evil  but  may  be  turned  to  the 
means  of  the  greatest  good.  If  colour  should  prove  one  of  the  evil  in- 
struments forged  by  the  same  hand,  and  at  the  same  anvil,  as  (according 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon)  (Gothic  architecture  was,  let  us  see  if  it  be  not  capable 
of  some  higher  fdm  than  its  originator  destined  for  it. 

And  yet  once  more.  Your  correspondent  confidently  appeab  to  Mr. 
Le  Strange's  essay  for  an  argument  against  the  preference  for  coloured 
pigments  over  natural-coloured  material  which  he  assumes  me  to  have. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  ignoring  altogether  my  expressed  appreciation  of 
natural  colour,  let  us  see  how  this  appeal  to  authority  is  supported. 

In  order  to  show  the  ill  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  and  feelings 
by  a  profusion  of  pigments,  and  the  elevating  effects  produced  by  na- 
tural material  in  a  sacred  edifice,  he  quotes,  "Nature  is  the  source  of 
all  beauty/'  pleading  that  "  art  may  be  added  to  heighten  her  effects,'* 
and  insisting  that  the  very  '*  contrary*^  effect  to  that  of  elevation  or  de- 
votion is  produced  by  the  use  of  coloured  pigments  instead  of  natural- 
coloured  material.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  "  sole  source  of 
beauty"  under  consideration,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  beauty  con- 
sists, not  in  man*s  work  upon  the  natural  material,  but  in  the  texture 
of  the  stone,  to  which  art  is  to  be  added  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  natural  texture, — in  spite  of  the  old  and  commonly 
misinterpreted  proverb,  '  Beauty  is  best  unadorned.* 

And  such,  we  are  led  to  understand,  is  Mr.  Le  Strange's  teaching. 
I  most  confess  that  my  impression  of  ^his  teaching  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent one ;  and,  if  I  am  mistaken,  1  trust  Mr.  Le  Strange  will  not 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  seit  me  right  upon  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
deeply  interested. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  is  speaking  of  following  the  principles  of 
nature  in  order  to  secure  success  in  art ;  and  not  at  all  of  employing 
natural  material  or  adopting  natural  expression :  and  in  the  next,  the 
practical  interpretation  of  this  teaching,  which  Mr.  Le  Strange  has 
given  to  the  world  in  his  grand  work  at  Ely,  where  he  has  not  scrupled 
to  cover  the  nave  ceiling  with  a  mass  of  pigment,  is  to  my  mind  a 
oonvinciog  proof  of  the  truth  which  he  intended  to  convey. 

VOL.  XXII.  T 
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But  besides  this,  it  is  fairly  open  to  question  whether  coloub,  as 
distinct  from  colour-wash  or  pigment,  may  not  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  natural  resources  at  the  disposal  of  art,  the  mechanical  application 
of  which  might  be  often,  if  not  generally,  justified  to  the  concealment 
even  of  natural  material,  as  mere  matter  of  theory.  Am  I  then  plead- 
ing for  the  use  of  pigment  as  opposed  to  naturally  coloured  material  ? 
No.  I  am  but  showing  the  fallacy  of  your  correspondent's  position 
upon  his  own  ground,  as  I  did  also  upon  another  occasion  when  he 
referred  to  the  absence  of  diversity  of  colour  in  certain  scenery  to 
justify  his  repudiation  of  colour  for  the  aiding  of  devotional  effect. 
I  found  the  premiss  to  be  quite  the  contrary  :  and  so  too  I  considered 
ought  to  be  his  conclusion. 

Instead,  however,  of  speaking  of  art  as  an  accessory  to  set  off  the 
beauty  of  the  stone, — which  often  indeed  to  the  casual  observer  step- 
ping out  on  to  his  street  pavement,  or  walking  along  the  rough  turn- 
pike road,  presents  but  little  of  tlie  beautiful  to  be  dwelt  upon  or 
admired, — it  might  be  more  true  and  much  more  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  art  in  her  noblest  aspirations  often  employs  natural  or  un- 
manufactured materials  for  her  highest  though  not  her  only  means  of 
embodiment.  Unless  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  painting, 
fresco,  mosaic,  and  even  sculpture,  are  all  excluded,  in  theory  at 
least,  from  the  territory  of  art.  I  may  be  reminded  that  we  are 
now  treating  solely  of  architecture,  and  not  at  all  of  the  more  imita- 
tive arts.  So  be  it.  Still  I  cannot  acknowledge  constructional  art 
to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  elevating  the  mind  or  composing  the 
feelings. 

I  must  in  conclusion  express  my  great  concern  if  anything  that  I 
have  said,  or  my  mode  of  saying  it,  should  have  the  effect  of  "  stifling 
fiair  discussion."  I  still  more  regret  that  your  correspondent  should 
have  considered  personal  a  remark  which  obviously  was  meant  to  apply 
to  a  class  of  objectors,  of  whom  I  meet  with  many,  who  having  neither 
time  nor  inclination  fairly  to  face  the  matter  and  to  look  at  it  in  its 
different  bearings,  merely  dismiss  it  with  an  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  contempt.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  give  him  the 
full  credit  due  to  his  thoughtful  study  and  deep  appreciation  of  our 
noblest  works  at  home  and  abroad.  This  study  has  bestowed  upon 
him  probably  the  power  of  perceiving  the  graceful  lines  and  elevating 
forms  of  such  interiors  as  still  bear  their  thickening  coat  of  lime  or 
colour-wash,  notwithstanding  his  sense  of  the  need  of  the  now  hidden 
texture  to  enable  him  to  take  in  their  full  beauty.  Moreover,  I  cannot  but 
believe  him  to  be  one  who  is  affected  by  colour  more  than  he  is  himself 
conscious  of,  or  would  be  ready  to  admit,  and  whose  study  of  precedent 
and  acquaintance  with  what  is  good  has  enabled  him  to  enter  into  its 
merits  apart  from  all  accessories  or  accidental  influences.  But  let  him 
not  forget  how  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  have  enjoyed  no  such 
advantages,  and  how  diflicult  it  is  for  any,  but  such  as  have  given  years 
of  devotion  to  this  engrossing  pursuit,  properly 'to  enter  into  or  to 
understand  the  true  merits  of  many  a  noble  edifice  when  shorn  of  its 
pristine  dignity  or  deprived  of  its  legitimate  adornment.  Let  him 
make  good  allowance  for  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  see  through 
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a  etone  wall,  or  to  look,  without  lifting  it,  behind  the  veil  of  a  coat  of 
whitewash.  How  very  many  there  are  who  require  a  thing  to  be  put 
before  them  in  a  perfect  and  complete  form  before  thfty  can  estimate 
its  excellence ! 

A  craving  for  colour  may  be  the  fatal  sign  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, even  as  a  wide-spread  dulness  in  apprehending  form  may  mark 
the  sad  decline  of  human  desire  after  the  most  exalted  of  art-aspira- 
tions. If  this  be  so,  I  can  only  say  that  the  antidote  for  the  f^urful 
evil  has  not  been  provided  by  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  "  A 
Member  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society." 

William  White. 

Wmpole  Street,  May  13,  1861. 


GIBSON'S  MEMOIR  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A  Memoir  oh  Northumberland,  descriptive  of  its  Scenery,  Monuments, 
and  History,  By  William  Sionbt  Gibbon,  M.A.,  &c.,  &c.  Lon- 
don: Longmans.     1860. 

Ws  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers  this  excellent 
monograph  on  the  county  of  Northumberland,  by  our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Gibson.  Not  being  himself  a  native  of  the  county, 
though  long  a  resident  in  it  in  an  official  position,  Mr.  Gibson  claims 
to  be  considered  as  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  witness,  while  speak- 
ing of  its  many  distinctive  peculiarities,  arising  from  its  almost  sepa- 
rate nationality,  its  wild,  mountainous  scenery,  and  the  special  dialect 
and  character  of  its  population. 

Before  entering  on  the  historic  monuments  of  this  great  county, 
Mr.  Gibson  describes  its  natural  features.  A  third  of  its  area  consists 
of  wild,  heathery  moorlands ;  the  Pennine  range,  which  extends  from 
Scotland  to  Derbyshire,  reaching  its  highest  elevation  in  Cross  Fell. 
The  Cheviots — <*an  elevated  region  of  porphyritic  and  pyrogenous 
rocks" — Abound  the  county  on  the  north,  and  contain  the  famous  field 
of  Flodden.  In  what  Mr.  GKbson  calls  the  "  lead-mining  districts,*' — 
the  mountainous  country  which  embraces  the  higher  dales  of  the  Wear, 
and  Tees,  and  Tyne, — « the  heights  are  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
commonly  wrapped  in  mists,  and  snow  lies  on  the  higher  fells  until 
summer."  Here,  out  of  fifty  boys  catechised  by  the  gossiping  tra- 
veller. Mr.  Walter  White,  a  year  or  two  ago,  only  five  had  seen  wheat 
growing,  and  only  three  had  seen  the  sea.  The  lead  mines  of  Ashton 
Moor  were  vested  in  Greenwich  Hospital  upon  the  attainder  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Derwent water,  and  "  have  pelded  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  great  annual  revenues  of  that  national  institution."  Mr. 
Gibson  asserts  that  these  wild,  bleak  moorlands  were,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  covered  with  trees ;  and  remarks  that  the  basaltic 
region  near  what  are  called  the  Northumbrian  lakes,  now  almost  an 
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uninhabited  waste,  was  "  populous  in  the  days  of  Roman  military  oc- 
cupation." 

After  describing  the  other  geology  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Gibson 
dwells  at  length  on  the  famous  Newcastle  coal-field,  and  then  traces 
the  several  rivers—the  South  Tyne  and  North  Tyne.  the  East  and 
West  Allen,  the  Till,  Tweed.  Aln,  Coquet,  and  Wansbeck.  The  fol- 
lowing  quotation  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romant.  the  populous 
colonies  which  the  conquerors  from  Italy  had  raised  up — even  on  the  bleak 
regions  bordered  by  the  Wall — decayed,  and  that  Northumberland  relapsed 
into  a  desolate  and  unproductive  condition.  It  was  a  wild  and  impenetrable 
territory  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  if  a  Domesday  survey  of 
this  part  of  England  had  come  down  to  us,  it  would  present,  no  doubt,  a 
rugged  picture.  The  ancient  lakes,  woods,  and  morasses  of  which  we  have 
the  remains  in  the  bog  and  black  peat-earth  that  fills  up  many  a  basin-shaped 
depression  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Till,  probably  continued  to  occupy 
parts  of  the  alluvial  district  eastward  of  the  Cheviot  hills  in  the  days  when 
Saxon  chieftains  held  sway  at  Bam  burgh ;  and  Milfield  plain  (near  Wooler) 
was  probably  a  swamp,  or  covered  by  tangled  forest,  in  and  long  after  the 
days  when  adjacent  eminences  of  the  Cheviots  were  the  abode  of  a  British 
tribe  who  wandered  in  skins  of  the  wolf  and  the  elk.  The  beaver — which 
occurs  in  1 188  apparently  for  the  last  time  in  any  of  our  historical  records — 
certainly  lingered  in  streams  of  the  North  of  England  long  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared firom  those  of  Wales  and  the  southern  counties ;  and  the  wolf  un- 
doubtedly inhabited  Northumberland  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  [II.,  if  not 
later.  From  the  fact  that  the  picturesque  basaltic  rocks  of  Spindlestone, 
near  Hamburgh,  and  some  other  localities  in  northern  counties,  are  the  scenes 
of  strange  legends  about  a  voracious  serpent  or  dragon  by  which  they  are  said 
to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  it  would  appear  probable  that  tracts  of 
primeval  rock  and  forest  lingered  in  those  parts  of  the  country  down  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reigns.  The  period  is  not  perhaps  many  centuries  more  remote 
when  the  last  hippopotami  and  elephants  ranged  the  nver  banks  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  there  is  now  the  authority  of  Professor  Owen  himself  for  the  belief  that 
we  once  had  our  native  British  Uon,  and  that  it  may  even  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  abori^nes  of  Britain.  But  whether  any  of  the  great  carni- 
vorous animals  now  living  only  within  the  tropics,  whose  remains  are  found 
in  bone  caves  in  England,  did  or  did  not  linger  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  in  Britain,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  two  species  of  gigantic  ox  and  one  of  reindeer,  which  are  now 
extinct  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  species  of  the  great 
fossil  ox  (Bos  prinUgennu)  was  seen  living  in  the  wild  forests  of  Britain,  and 
in  those  of  Germany,  when  they  were  penetrated  by  the  Roman  legions. 

'*  In  localities,  then,  of  primeval  rock  and  forest,  such  as  Spindlestone  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  may  there  not  have  co-existed  with 
the  species  of  animals  that  were  living  in  Cesar's  time,  but  are  now  extinct,  a 
reptile  having  such  saurian  affinities  as  to  have  been  invested  by  popular 
terror  with  attributes  of  the  dragon  of  legendary  tale  ?  Not  only  Rhodes, 
Naples,  and  Aries  had  their  legendary  dragon :  in  many  a  less  renowned  lo- 
cality popular  tradition  commemorates  the  exploit  of  a  hero  who  deUvered 
the  territory  from  the  dragon's  ravages.  The  dragon  of  Aries  seems  to  belong 
to  the  time  when  a  great  crocodile,  or  other  saurian,  inhabited  the  estuary  of 
the  Rhone  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean.  Legends  of  con- 
flicts with  dragons  are  widely  spread  through  northern  Christendom,  and  are 
among  the  fabled  feats  of  Teutonic  heroes ;  they  are  connected  with  many 
ancient  churches,  and  are  commemorated  in  sculptnred  stone  'wt  well  as  in 
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rastie  legend ;  n,  for  example,  in  Devonshire,  where  local  folk-lore  asserts 
that  the  stone  avenues  on  Dartmoor,  like  the  hut-circles  and  the  kistvaens, 
were  erected  in  imr-distant  times  when  winged  serpents  frequented  the  bills, 
and  wolves  inhabited  the  valleys.  The  dragon  of  *  Spindlestone  Heugh*  was 
probably  an  equally  substantial  adversary ;  but  the  legend  no  further  concerns 
the  present  suoject  than  as  indicating  the  primeval  wildness  retained  by  the 
locality  in  question  within  the  time  of  tradition." — Pp.  21 — 23. 

There  is  very  much  that  might  detain* us  in  Mr.  Gibson's  excellent 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  population,  the  method  of  cultivation, 
the  characteristics  of  the  villages,  and  the  popular  superstitions  of 
Northumberland.  But  we  hasten  to  the  antiquities  of  the  county,  as 
falling  most  especially  within  the  scope  of  the  Ecclenohgist.  We 
shall  not  linger  among  the  Celtic  or  ancient  British  remains,  which, 
however,  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the  Roman  wall  may  be  described  in 
our  author's  own  language : — 

"The  most  wonderful  of  the  Roman  military  works  in  Northumberlaud 
was  the  Barrier  Wall,  and  most  imposing  must  have  been  its  appearance, 
when,  with  its  commanding  stations,  it  stood  in  all  its  strength,  sosiing  the 
heights  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  and  descending  the  valleys,  in  its  course  across 
the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  Portions  of  this  great  monument  ma^  still  be 
traced  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  line  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle ;  for, 
though  it  was  generally  resorted  to  as  the  stone-quarry  for  any  hrm  buildings 
in  its  vicinity,  a  line  of  masonry  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high  has  not 
been  easy  to  demolish.  The  stations  per  lineam  valU,  which  seem  to  have 
been  cities  on  a  small  scale,  (containing,  as  they  did,  temples  and  baths,  and 
the  buildings  of  a  garrison,)  were  twenty-three  m  number ;  and,  besides  these 
fortified  stations,  there  were  mile-castles  along  the  whole  line,  with  watch- 
towers  between  Ihem  on  the  wail.  Some  of  the  stations  were  of  considerable 
magnitude ;  one  of  the  largest  was  Borovieus  (now  known  as  Housesteads), 
garrisoned  by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungrians  from  Belgic  Gaul,  which,  from 
the  foundations  of  streets  and  ruined  buildings  still  visible,  and  the  descriptions 
left  by  Hunter,  Gordon,  Horsley,  Gale,  Stukeley,  and  other  antiquaries,  seems 
to  have  deserved  its  appellation  of  '  The  Tadmor  of  Britain.'  The  station 
called  Cheaters  is  remarkable  for  extensive  and  almost  perfect  remains  of  the 
baths  of  a  luxurious  villa.  Perhaps  the  largest  and  best  naturally  defended  oi 
the  stations  is  Ambloganna,  which,  from  its  modem  name  of  Burdoswald, 
seems  to  have  become  the  citadel  of  a  Saxon  king.  It  occupies  a  laree  quad- 
nngnlar  plateau,  beneath  the  steep  slope  of  which  flows  tne  rocky  Irthing ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  fine  view  from  it  is  much  enhanced  by  the  similarity 
(whieh  Lord  Carlisle  has  suggested)  to  the  scenery  of  the  celebrated  place 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Troy.  But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
memoir  to  describe  the  Wall  or  its  stations.  The  Question  'Who  built  the 
Wall?'  was  much  debated  by  northern  antiquaries  a  tew  years  since;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  throw  upon  these  jpsgcs  the  '  cold  shade'  of  that  frigid  and 
pedantic  controveisy." — Pp.  39—40. 

Hie  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Northumberland  are.  as  is  well 
known,  of  the  deepest  interest.  "  Its  inhabitants  were  conv^trted  to 
Christianity  before  those  of  the  West  of  England,  and  in  its  fountains 
Paulinas  baptized  converts  soon  after  the  mission  of  S.  Augustine." 
The  names  of  Bamburgh,  Hexham,  (the  master-piece  of  S.  Wilfrid, 
and  the  fifth  church  that  was  built  in  stone  in  Britain,)  Tynemouth, 
and  lindiafisnie,  at  once  occur  to  the  mind.    Mr.  Oibaan  decides. 
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against  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  our  own  pages,  that  the  towers  of  the 
sister  churches  of  By  well  and  Ovingham  upon  the  Tyne  are  not  Saxon. 
But  the  specimens  of  Romanesque  are  numerous,  and  of  high  value : — 

"  The  Norman  period  was  the  most  important  era  for  church-huilding  in 
Northumberland.  A  large  number  of  its  parish  churches  date  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  many  of  them  the  actual  fabric  is  of  that  period. 
Norman  piety  also  rebuilt  the  Saxon  monasteries  of  Hexham,  Lindisfame, 
and  Tynemouth,  and  founded  five  other  abbeys.  Northumberland,  however, 
cannot  boast  a  Tavistock  or  Wobum ;  its  monastic  foundations  were  generally 
more  remarkable  for  antiquity  than  magnificence,  and  for  saintly  associations 
than  for  architectural  splendour.  Its  parochial  churches,  too,  are  plain  and 
stem ;  few  lofty  spires  adorn  the  landscapes  of  '  mountainous  Noithumber- 
iand,'  nor  are  its  religious  edifices  enriched  by  much  architecture  of  the  De« 
corated  style.  None  of  its  villages  or  waysides,  and  few  of  its  churchyards, 
afford  an  example  of  those  grey  antique  crosses  whichi  abounding  in  the  West 
of  England,  for  example,  consecrate  the  spot  to  Christian  memories,  nor  does 
monumental  sculpture  enrich  many  of  its  churches.  All  the  monastic  edifices 
in  the  county  are  in  ruins  except  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  noble  abbey 
church  of  Hexham,  which  became  the  parochial  church  some  time  after  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries." — P.  44. 

Hexham,  Alnwick,  and  Brinkbum  were  houses  of  the  Augnstinian 
Canons.  The  Benedictines  were  settled  at  Tynemouth  and  lindia- 
fame ;  the  Carmelites  at  Hulne,  the  Prsemonstratensians  at  Blanch- 
land,  and  the  Cistercians  at  Newminster,  on  the  Wansbeck.  near  Mor- 
peth. Lindisfalrne,  a  Romanesque  church,  is  the  oldest  monastic 
remain  in  Northumberland,  Hexham,  (to  which  public  attention  has 
been  so  much  called  of  late.)  is  a  Transitional  church,  over  a  Saxon- 
Romanesque  crypt.  There  are  some  Romanesque  and  First-Pointed 
remuns  at  Tynemouth ;  Hulne  survives  in  ruins ;  of  Alnwick  only  a 
gateway  remains ;  an  archway  at  Newminster ;  but  the  whole  church 
is  preserved  at  Brinkbum.  The  parochial  churches  are  thus  charac- 
terised : —  J 

"The  parish  churches  of  Northumberland  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  with 
more  of  strength  than  ornament ;  and,  in  this  respect,  resemble  the  churches 
of  Cornwall.  They  have  generally  low,  square,  heavy  towers,  which  seem 
also  to  have  been  used  as  places  of  defence ;  and  other  architectural  features 
bear  the  impress  of  the  aays  of  Border  warfare;  e.g.,  narrow,  deep-splayed 
windows,  few  and  high,  in  the  Norman  walls,  sometimes  a  roof  of  stone,  and 
such  other  features  (common  in  castellated  architecture,  but  seldom  seen  in 
churches  in  the  southern  parts  of  England)  as  the  square-headed  trefoiled 
arch,  and  considerable  massiveness  in  the  walls.  In  many  instances  we  have 
a  campanile  instead  of  a  western  tower,  where  a  castle  is  adjacent,  lest  a 
church  tower  should  have  afforded  to  the  Border  enemy  a  place  of  strength ; 
and  where  there  is  not  an  adjacent  castle  a  tower  stood  detached  in  the 
churchyard. 

"  The  most  noticeable  parish  churches  in  the  county  are,  those  of  Norham, 
Bamburgh,  Warkworth,  and  Alnwick,  in  the  northern  division ;  Mitford  and 
Morpeth  on  the  Wansbeck ;  Hexham,  Bywell,  Ovingham,  and  Ryton,  upon 
the  Tyne ;  and  S.  Nicholas  in  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Norham  church  is  re- 
markable historically  for  its  connection  with  the  early  bishops  of  the  once 
princely  see  of  Durham,  lords  of  '  Norham's  castled  steep,'  and  the  frequent 
residenee  there  of  Edwaoil  I.  in  his  wars  with  Scotland.  The  church/ which 
stands  amidst  trees  in  a  beautiful  situation,  is  a  Norman  fabric,  massive  and 
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solemn  in  aspect,  and  almost  cathedral-like  in  proportion.  Bambureh  church 
is  a  fine  earl^  English  edifice  with  a  beautiful  crypt,  and  its  earlier  oistory  is 
associated  with  the  regal  memories  of  the  adjacent  castle,  now  the  chief  seat 
of  the  charities  founded  by  Bishop  Crewe,  warkworth  has  a  chancel  of  late 
Norman  work  with  vaulted  roof  of  stone ;  and  the  fine  church  of  the  Angus- 
tinian  Canons  of  Alnwick  (S.  Michael's,  now  the  parish  church)  has  good 
Middle-Pointed  work.  At  Ovingham  (an  Early  English  transeptal  church) 
and  at  Bywell  we  have  examples  of  a  class  of  towers  of,  at  all  events,  early 
Norman  date,  with  single  beifiry  windows,  rude  and  severe  in  character.  At 
Newcastle,  the  small  church  which  Osmund  'the  good,'  the  Conqueror's 
nephew,  is  said  to  have  built  within  the  Roman  Station,  probably  amidst  the 
nuns  of  SaxoD  '  Monkchester,'  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  plan  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  this  edifice,  famous  for  its  light  and  graceful  coronal  spire, 
which  surmounts  the  lantern-tower  of  Lancastrian  days,  is  one  of  the  largest  (but, 
in  the  interior,  most  puritanical  looking)  parish  churches  in  England.  There 
are  three  other  parochial  churches  in  the  town,  one  of  which  (S.  Andrew's)  is 
partly  Norman,  and  formerly  the  walls  of  Newcastle  inclosed  also  many  mo- 
nastic edifices ;  but  of  these  few  vestiges  remain." — Pp.  48 — 49. 

The  revival  of  church  architecture  has  extended  to  Northumberland. 
Our  author  mentious  Ford,  restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  Kirk  Newton 
and  Lindisfame  "  saved  from  ruin,"  Brinkbum  preserved,  and  Hexham 
"  restored"— or  shall  we  say  destroyed  ?  Among  new  chtirches  Mr. 
Gibson  mentions  S.  Peter's,  S.  Mary's,  Newcastle,  (the  latter  Roman 
Catholic) ;  S,  James,  Morpeth  ;  S.  Paul's,  Alnwick. 

We  will  merely  touch  on  the  castellated  and  military  remains.  Here 
it  a  very  curious  passage : — 

"  The  castles  and  pele-towers  of  Northumberland  were  the  only  domestic 
buildings  that  had  any  permanence  or  strength,  and  they  form  almost  the 
only  visible  remains  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  middle  ages.  For  example, 
in  the  extensive  Border-parish  of  Elsdon,  which  is  twenty  miles  in  length, 
there  is  not  a  house  a  century  old,  excepting  the  fourteenth  century  pele- 
tower  immemonally  appropriated  as  the  rectory-house,  nor  is  any  old  dwelling 
except  the  tower  of  Otterbum  remembered,  indeed  the  whole  county  hardly 
affonls  a  house  like  the  Tudor  mansion  or  manor-honse  so  common  in  southern 
counties,  although  there  are  houses  that  were  built,  and  some  pele-towers  to 
which  mansions  were  added,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pele-towers 
or  leaser  strongholds  have  a  character  of  their  own ;  their  aspect  seems  in 
keeping  with  their  situation,  and  many  a  tower  now  crumbling  in  decay  is  the 
scene  of  some  stirring  Border  legend.  They  are,  generally,  square  massive 
buildings,  the  ground  floor  vaulted,  and  the  upper  chambers  reached  b^  a 
narrow  newel  staircase ;  many  are,  in  fact,  built  like  little  fortresses,  in  which 
the  chieftain  and  his  neighbours  might  defend  their  moveable  goods  on  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.  Many  a  fortalice  had  for  its  owners  an  old  family  of 
Northnmbrian  gentry,  slow  to  abandon  it  for  the  comforts  and  accommoda- 
tions aiforded  bv  the  manorial  residence  of  southern  type ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
for  this  reason  that  in  Northumberland  scarcely  any  residences  as  distinguished 
from  towers  of  defence  are  found  of  a  date  earlier  than  James  I. 

"  In  this  respect,  Northumberland  afibrds  a  striking  contrast  to  some  other 
eoonties — Somersetshire,  for  example,  where  there  is  hardly  a  village  that  has 
not  its  sixteenth-century  house." — Pp.  51,  62. 

It  is  impcsiible  to  avoid  quoting  the  description  of  Bamburgb  : — 

"The  largest  and  most  imposing  in  situation,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the 
Northern  castles,  is  the  once  regal  pile  of  Bamburgb,  built  probably  in  the 
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reigp  of  Henry  I.  Here»  as  at  Dover,  outer  walls  (which  at  Bambnrgh  follow 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  precipitous  basaltic  crags,)  inclose  an  area,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  square  massive  keep.  A  steep  road,  winding  under 
the  tower-crowned  cUffs,  leads  to  the  citadel,  and  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
fortified  inclosure  stood  the  hall  and  chapel.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Union, 
a  constable  of  high  rank  governed  the  castle  for  the  Crown,  but,  it  having 
been  sold  by  James  L,  and  in  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards  forfeited 
by  Thomas  Forster,  the  Northumbrian  squire  who  made  so  unfortunate  a 
figure  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  Bamburgh  was  purchased  bjr  Nathaniel 
Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses. 
In  the  hands  of  his  trustees,  this  old  historic  fortress,  no  longer  armed  against 
a  foe,  has  long  spread  forth  hands  of  mercy  to  mankind :  there  the  young  are 
educated  and  the  destitute  relieved,  and  charities  are  maintained  which  were 
aptly  enough  described  as  being  to  sailors  shipwrecked  on  that  coast  what  the 
convent  of  S.  Bernard  is  to  travellers  on  the  Alps.  The  chief  room  in  the 
keep  is  applied  to  a  purpose  that  its  Norman  builders  never  contemplated, 
for  there  a  noble  but  little-known  library  reposes.  Something  should  be 
done  to  restore  the  medisDval  character  of  Bamburgh  castle,  the  repairs  exe- 
cuted in  the  last  century  being  in  the  worst  possible  taste." — Pp.  54,  55. 

Mr.  Oibson  discreetly  avoids  the  controversy  as  to  the  restoration 
of  Alnwick  castle,  but  gives  an  excellent  description  of  this  and  all  the 
other  baronial  fortresses  remaining  in  the  county.  An  appendix  gives 
a  risumi  of  the  existing  sources  of  information  about  the  topography 
and  history  of  the  county.  We  can  warmly  recommend  thu  unpre- 
tending brochure  aa  excellently  written,  and  fall  of  instruction  and 
amusement  to  all  persons,  and  not  only  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  Northumberland. 
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Thb  January  Number  of  this  Journal  contains  some  good  articles  on 
many  of  the  subjects  which  uaually  occupy  an  important  place  in  its 
pages.  We  find  here  researches  on  ancient  earthworks,  Celtic  monu- 
raents,  early  inscribed  stones,  and  Welsh  genealogies,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  an  article  by  the  Rev.  £.  L.  Barnwell,  on  Celtic 
Monuments,  which  goes  into  ^e  subject  of  these  remains  at  some 
length,  classing  them  in  the  threefold  division  of  Tumuli,  Cromlechs, 
and  Pillar  stones,  pointing  out  the  most  notable  specimens  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Brittany ;  and  pronouncing  that  these 
primseval  monuments  are  nearly  in  all  cases  aepolchral  and  not  con- 
nected with  Dniidic  mysteries. 

There  are  also  two  interesting  articles  connected  with  parochial 
history;  one  entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Penmark,''  the 
other,  "  Llandderfel,  Merionethshire,  Parochialia.*' 

The  first  of  these  is  deserving  of  much  commendation,  and  will  be 
read  generally  with  great  pleasure,  being  an  excellent  history  of  one 
parish,  which,  tiiongh  not  extensive,  has  more  objects  of  ardusological 
interest  than  are  usually  found.  There  is  a  good  description  of  the 
church  and  of  the  two  castles  of  Penmark  and  Fonmon,  both  within 
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Ibe  parish,  of  which  ground-plaiu  are  given  ;  and  also  sufficient  notice 
of  its  natural  features,  statistics,  and  genealogies  of  the  chief  proprietors, 

Tht  article  on  Llandderfel  is  mainly  a  record  of  the  religious  hooses, 
chapels,  and  ancient  mansions  which  once  existed  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  former  there  seem  to  have  been  an  unusual  proportion ;  but  scarcely 
any  vestiges  now  remain.  The  accompanying  view  of  the  parish 
church  represents  a  small  church,  with  Third*Pointed  windows,  rather 
superior  to  the  common  Welsh  type. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  find  from  one  of  the  notices  that  a  suffi- 
cient sum  has  already  been  raised  to  restore  the  tower  and  transepts  of 
Brecon  Priory  Church. 


THE  CHANCEL-SIAIRCASES  AT  COBHAM  AND  EASTLING. 

Tq  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Islington,  April,  1861. 
Sir. — Seeing  in  this  month's  number  a  letter  from  Mr.  Coates,  rela- 
tive to  a  spiral  staircase  being  discovered  in  the  south-east  wall  of  S. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Cobham,  Kent,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  discovery 
of  a  similar  staircase  was  made  in  1 857  at  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary, 
Eastling,  Kent.  It  strikes  me  as  being  peculiar  that  there  should  have 
been  two  discovered,  and  both  in  Kent. 

The  staircase  at  Eastling  consists  of  some  nine  or  ten  steps  with  a 
rise  of  about  12  in.  each  :  it  commences  about  2  ft.  from  the  floor,  and 
makes  (as  Mr.  Coates  tells  us  the  one  at  Cobham  does)  but  half  a  turn 
when  the  wall  stops  it ;  it  is  only  about  2  ft.  in  width,  and  so  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  used  by  the  general  public. 

Hoping  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  clear  up  these 
apparent  mysteries, 

I  remain,  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  KxMP. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologiet. 

Dkab  Ma.  Editor. — Will  you  allow  me  space  for  a  few  lines  concern- 
ing the  restoration  of  Chichester  spire  ?  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  remarkable  opinion  of  Professor  Willis,  and  to 
guard  them  against  following  the  advice  given  in  his  lecture  on  the 
fill  of  the  spire  reported  in  your  April  Number.  He  said,  "  he  hoped 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  complete  restoration,  not  allow- 
ing a  consideration  as  to  whether  this  or  that  was  ugly  or  not  in  the 
building,  now  a  ruin,  to  have  weight  with  them.  He  trusted  they 
would  restore  the  old  spire  actually  as  before,"  &c. 
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The  fine  old  spire  of  Chichester  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
restorers  can  never  hring  it  back  again.  By  copying  they  can  only  ob- 
tain a  copy — a  lifeless  copy — a  spire  without  the  vitality  either  of 
mediseval  or  nineteenth  century  work.  The  old  spire  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  is  besides  interwoven  with  all  the  associations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and,  as  such,  it 
should  be  the  model  for  its  successor  ;  but  servile  copyism  will  only  end 
in  failure.  There  are  two  points  from  which  the  question  may  be 
viewed — the  antiquarian  and  the  artistic.  Professor  Willis  is  an  anti- 
quarian ;  and,  as  such,  he  loved  the  old  spire,  and  will  value  drawings 
and  models  of  it  in  proportion  as  he  feels  sure  they  are  correct ;  but 
this  new  spire  can  never  gain  a  higher  point  of  interest  than  this. 
The  drawings,  or  a  model  placed  in  the  Architectural  Museum,  will  be 
of  equal  value  to  what  they  are  going  to  spend  £50,000  upon. 

There  is  one  main  feature  to  which  I  will  confine  my  remarks.  Is 
it  really  intended  to  rebuild  the  four  Romanesque  piers  and  arches  ? 
For  if  they  are  rebuilt  as  they  were  they  will  be  in  time  as  unsound  as 
the  old  ones ;  but  if  they  are  rebuilt  with  thorough  sound  masonry 
there  will  be  a  serious  waste  of  material.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  point  for 
consideration  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  successful  piece  of  Ro- 
manesque copyism  ?  and  the  probability  is  that  the  work  at  Chichester 
will  be  as  unsuccessful  as  that  in  other  places.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
effect  of  Romanesque  work  is  greatly  produced  by  the  surface  and  colour 
which  time  alone  can  give,  or  that  there  is  an  entirely  different  spirit 
of  work  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  it  is  certain  that  we  never  do  get 
the  spirit  of  Romanesque  in  new  work  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  fail  just  as  much  at  Chichester  as  elsewhere.  If  they  attempt 
something  more  consonant  with  our  own  times  they  will  have  lighter 
and  stronger  piers  and  arches.  They  will  block  up  their  space  less, 
and  thus  render  it  more  useable  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  be  able 
to  put  some  thought  into  it,  and  thus  the  work  will  speak  the  mind  of 
man.  By  copyism  they  are  sure  to  fail.  By  studying  the  thing  well, 
and  producing  the  best  they  can,  they  may  succeed  in  erecting  a  work 
of  art.  I  will  not  say  more  concerning  this,  though  there  is  much  that 
may  be  said ;  but  about  minor  details  and  features  I  hope  they  will  use 
consideration  in  them  too ;  and  where  they  feel  that  anything  was  not 
as  good  as  it  might  have  been,  by  all  means  work  it  better  in  the  new 
work.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine  more  fatal  to  success  than  that 
enunciated  by  Professor  Willis,  viz.,  to  work  without  consideration  as 
to  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly  ;  and  I  hope  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter will  carefully  avoid  it.  It  may  ttb  said  that  I  am  falling  into  the 
other  extreme  in  advocating  such  a  radical  change  as  the  total  altera- 
tion in  the  substructure ;  but  I  think  I  have  shown  reasons  for  it  both 
artistic  and  utilitarian.  To  do  new  work  will  give  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  in  the  shape  of  thought,  anxiety,  &c. ;  but  I  hope  that  £50,000 
will  not  be  thrown  away  on  a  mere  copy  executed  without  con- 
sideration. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  F. 
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FLORENCE. 

Continued  from  p.  08. 

Thb  ecclesiastical  buildings  next  claim  our  attention.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  nndoubtedljr  the  celebrated  baptistery  of  S.  John,  the  core  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  or  a  Lombard  building.  However 
tbiH  may  be,  an  external  coating  of  black  and  white  marble  was  added 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Arnolfo,  who  appears  to  have 
monopolised  all  the  best  jobs  of  his  time — no  doubt  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  contemporaries.  And  after  all,  if  we  compare  what  remains 
of  his  work  with  what  was  produced  during  the  corresponding  time  in 
France  and  England,  I  really  do  not  think  that  Amolfo  has  any  claims 
to  be  considered  a  first-rate  architect,  much  less  a  genius.  Thus,  the 
marble  placage  of  the  old  Lombard  churches,  rife  with  historiated 
earrings  and  inlays,  representing  hunts,  fights,  men,  monsters,  &c.,  be- 
comes in  his  hands  a  mere  succession  of  angles  and  panellings  in 
black  and  white  marble — sa  that  the  effect  of  ^e  cathedral  and  bap- 
tistery, which  are  thus  treated,  upon  a  medieevalist  fresh  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  is  apt  to  be  anything  but  pleasing  ;  and  it  requires 
all  the  art  and  beauty  of  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  reconcile  him  for 
the  moment  with  Italian  art. 

So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  Pugin  is  said  to  have  com- 
pared the  baptistery  and  cathedral  to  magnified  Brighton  workboxes ; 
bat  the  interior  of  the  former  building  quite  makes  amends  for  any 
faolts  of  the  exterior.  It  is  difficult  to  examine  this  thoroughly,  as 
there  is  but  little  light ;  but  the  great  features  are  the  row  of  columns 
below,  and  the  triforium  clerestory  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  above, 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  an  immense  dome,  ornamented  with  in- 
numerable figures  and  stories  in  mosaic,  upon  a  gold  ground.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  mosaics,  having  suffered  a  good  deal  from  time  and 
the  hand  of  man,  have  been  in  some  places  replaced  by  paintings ;  but 
I  read  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day  that  it  is  intended  to  restore  them 
in  mosaic.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  this  is  really  the  case,  that  the  autho- 
rities will  look  sharply  after  the  mosaicist,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
destroy  or  purloin  any  of  the  old  work,  under  pretence  of  inserting 
new.  I  say  this  adrisedly ;  for,  only  the  other  day,  a  large  head  of  an 
apostle,  in  mosaic,  was  purchased  at  Venice,  the  which  head  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  cathedral  at  Torcello.  As  it  is,  this  appro- 
priation, (to  use  a  milder  term  *than  is,  perhaps,  warranted  by  the 
deed,)  has  not  turned  out  badly  for  the  interests  of  art ;  for  the  pur- 
chaser has  presented  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  where  it  will  doubtless  be  most  useful  as  an  example  of  mani- 
pulation in  the  execution  of  the  mosaics  with  which  it  is  proposed  to 
decorate  that  very  bare  and  unsatisfactory  edifice. 

But  to  return  to  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  Florence.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  large  font, 
surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones ;  much  the  same,  in  fact,  as  we 
see  at  Pisa.     However,  whatever  was  here  was  destroyed  in  1577, 
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and  thus  Florence  lost  one  more  historical  monument ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  charges  raked  up  against  Dante,  (who  doubtless  rendered  him- 
self Sufficiently  disagreeable,  without  haying  recourse  to  sacrilege,) 
that  he  broke  or  defaced  one  of  these  smaller  fonts. 

At  present  the  centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  zodiac  of  the 
twelfth  century,  executed  in  incised  white  marble.  The  sun  is  in  the 
centre,  and  the  signs  are  placed  around,  in  connection  with  a  good  deal 
of  conventional  foliage.  This  zodiac — which,  by  the  way,  is  very  much 
worn — has  been  published  by  Mr.  Waring,  in  bis  recent  work  on 
Italian  decoration  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  ecolesiologist  will 
secure  a  tracing  of  it  for  the  Architectural  Museum,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  similar  work  at  Siena, 
S.  Omer,  and  Canterbury. 

But  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  baptistery  was,  and  ttill  is,  the 
dossel  of  silver  which  annually  decorates  the  altar  on  S.  Jo&n*s  day. 
This  wonderful  work  of  art,  preserved  in  the  guardaroba,  an  edifice 
opposite  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  (which,  in  fact,  answers  to  the 
tr^so^  of  the  French  cathedrals,)  was  the  work  of  many  men,  and  of  many 
years,  viz..  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  until  late  in  the  fifteendi 
century.  To  mention  the  workmen  would  be  but  to  enumerate  most  of 
the  most  gifted  sons  of  the  mediaeval  Athens,  and  Ghiberti,  Orcagoa, 
Pollajuolo,  and  Verrocchio,  are  among  a  few  only  of  them.  The  small 
groups  and  statues  are  most  exquisite  both  for  movement  and  finish. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  enamels  ;  but  the  architectural  por* 
tion  of  the  work  by  no  means  warrants  high  praise,  for  to  a  northern 
eye  it  appears  full  of  faults  and  ill-proportions ;  and  the  same  sentence 
may  be  passed  upon  a  very  large  and  splendid  crucifix  (middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century),  which  on  S.  John's  day  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
dossel.  The  dossel  itself  is  composed  of  three  compartments,  viz.,  a 
centre  and  two  sides.  The  sides,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  from  the 
official  who  shows  the  contents  of  the  guardaroba,  fold  back  at  right 
angles  to  the  centre ;  so  that  the  whole  must  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  altar  placed  upon  another. 

I  observed  one  very  curious  thing  about  some  of  the  enamelling,  and 
that  was,  that  small  paillons  of  metal  were  placed  upon  the  translucent 
blue  enamel,  probably  before  it  was  melted,  and  are  thus  fixed  upon  the 
surface,  or  very  little  below  it.  The  efi^ect  exactly  resembles  that  of 
some  of  the  Japanese  enamelled  vessels  that  have  been  brought  over  to 
this  country  of  late  years  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  but  that 
the  Florentine  workmen  may  have  imported  the  process  from  the  East, 
perhaps  through  Venice. 

The  greatest  attractions  of  the  baptistery  are,  however,  the  three 
gates  of  bronze.  The  history  of  these  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repe* 
tition.  Thus  much  may  be  said,  that  the  southern  one.  completed  in 
1330,  is  the  work  of  Andrea,  the  best  of  the  numerous  family  of  the 
Pisani.  Tlie  commission  for  the  northern  one  was  won  in  fiiir  com- 
petition by  L.  Ghiberti,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
while  the  eastern  one  is  the  more  mature  work  of  the  same  artist.  The 
northern  and  southern  doors  are  much  of  the  same  design,  viz.,  aquare 
panels,  containing  groups  of  figures  in  alto-relief ;  the  rails  and  stiles 
in  L.  Ghiberti's  work  having  delicate  foliage,  while  in  the  other  imita- 
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tion  jewels  supply  the  place.  In  both  the  figures  are  all  that  oould 
be  desired ;  and  when  gilt,  aa  most  of  the  mediaeval  bronzes  were, 
the  effect  must  have  been  very  beautiful  and  splendid — of  coarse,  I 
mean  when  the  gold  had  got  slightly  oxidised.  At  present  they  are 
dirty  and  dark,  and  not  very  much  better  than  we  should  see  them  in 
London^  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gk^eks  left 
their  bronzes  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  metal,  and  perhaps  preserved 
them  from  oxidation  by  means  of  a  coating  of  varnish  or  encaustic. 
In  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  does  a  sculptor  produce 
a  statue  in  bronze,  than  he  carefully  tones  it  down  to  the  colour  of  a 
chimney  sweep. 

The  eastern  door,  generally  considered  as  Ghiberti's  chef-d'cBUvre,  is 
not  so  successful,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  as  the  others. 
Firstly,  the  compartments  are  very  much  larger ;  and  secondly,  the 
•objects  have  elaborate  backgrounds  of  trees,  houses,  &c.,  all  repre- 
sented in  perspective  gradation. 

Before  describing  the  cathedral,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give 
a  gUmoe  at  the  often  illustrated  church  of  S.  Miniato,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  without  the  walls.  This  church  and  the  surrounding  ce- 
metery now  does  duty  as  the  Campo  Santo  of  Florence,  and  accord- 
ingly the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  been  very  busy  in  the  interior,  which 
last  autumn  had  just  been  painted  with  imitation  black  and  white 
marble  placage.  However  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  church  has 
snffiered  firom  restoration ;  for  the  half-gables  at  the  west  end  of  the 
aisles  and  parts  of  the  west  front  over  the  centre  door  display  a  reticu- 
lated pattern  very  much  at  variance  with  the  historiated  great  western 
gable.  The  west  front,  with  these  exceptions,  is  particularly  deserving 
of  study;  and  shows  a  very  early  example  of  the  black  and  white 
mvble  placage,  which  afterwards  became  so  fashionable  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  in  after  times  whole  exteriors  of  churches  were  roughly 
built  of  brick,  with  a  view  to  their  being  afterwards  cased  with  marble 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  marble  casing  having  never  been  applied,  or 
perhaps  very  partially,  we  now  see  churches,  such  as  Santa  Maria  No* 
vdla,  whose  rough  built  exteriors  are  neither  pleasing  nor  artistic. 
There  are  several  things  well  worthy  of  note  at  S.  Miniato.  The  first 
is  the  cross- arches,  going  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  thus  dividing  the 
church  into  compartments,  just  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  vaulted. 
Secondly,  the  raised  chancel  and  large  crypt  below  it.  Thirdly,  the 
incised  marble  pavement.  Fourthly,  the  mosaic  of  the  apse.  Fifthly, 
the  five  medallions,  by  Luca  delta  Robbia,  in  the  vaulting  of  a  side- 
chapel  ;  and,  sixthly,  the  stone  panes  of  glass  (to  use  an  Irishism^  in 
the  windows  of  the  apse.  On  my  first  visit  to  Florence  I  examined 
them  rather  closely,  and  can  compare  them  to  nothing  but  very  trans- 
parent alabaster,  parts  of  which  are  clouded  with  a  brownish  red  colour 
precisely  like  the  alabaster  we  now  use.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
see  through  them  ;  but  they  really  do  admit  a  considerable  amount  of 
light,  and  donbtless  look  exceedingly  beautiful  when  the  sun  strikes 
directly  upon  them ;  they  are  also  in  large  pieces,  only  one  slab  being 
employed  to  each  window.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  <^iey  should 
have  been  used,  as  the  art  of  glass  making  was  probably  never  lost  since 
the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  used  tolerably  large  pieces  as 
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thick  as  our  plate  glass  ;  it  is,  however,  just  probable  that  they  were 
taken  from  some  pagan  temple,  and  inserted  in  the  apse  of  S.  Miniato 
as  rare  and  valuable  objects.  They  are  very  different  from  the  curious 
stone  windows  at  Torcello,  which  are  massive  stones,  a  foot  thick, 
turning  on  pivots,  outside  the  window  opening ;  and,  when  shut,  would 
effectually  prevent  any  light  from  entering ;  although  they  would  form 
a  very  efficient  protection  against  hostile  mbsiles. 

But  to  return  to  the  cathedral.  In  1294  the  magistrates  directed 
Amolfo  to  begin  rebuilding  the  old  Duomo  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
should  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Now, 
judging  from  what  remains,  Arnolfo  did  not  certainly  do  justice  to  his 
commission.  Perhaps  he  had  too  much  work ;  for  it  is  certainly  to  my 
mind  the  most  disappointing  building  I  have  ever  seen,  having  the  very 
great  fault  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  of  pagan  structures  generally, 
viz.,  that  of  looking  much  smaller  than  its  real  size.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  looked  all  right  if  covered  all  over  with  gold  mosaic,  such  as  we 
see  partially  applied  in  the  interior  at  the  west  end ;  but  then  it  may 
be  asked,  what  building  would  not  look  well,  if  covered  with  mosaics 
on  a  gold  ground  ?  And  this  I  have  suggested,  and  still  venture  to  sug- 
gest, as  the  only  way  to  treat  our  own  S.  Paul's.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  infer  that  one  mosaic  is  to  be  placed  here,  and  another  there, 
for  then  they  will  only  look  like  so  many  pictures ;  but  that  the  whole 
interior  surface  should  be  so  covered,  and  all  ornaments,  if  in  the  way, 
should  be  chiselled  off.  Otherwise  we  shall  only  have  the  boudoir  effiect 
of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  always  struck  me  as  having  been  origi* 
nally  executed  as  a  reception  room  for  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Brobdignag. 

Arnolfo  appears  to  have  designed  his  building  with  reference  to  some- 
thing which  was  to  occupy  the  central  space  where  the  choir  and  nave 
intersect  the  transepts.  What  he  intended  has  not  come  down  to  us : 
he  might  have  had  the  idea  of  copying  the  dome  of  the  Baptistery,  and 
covering  it  with  a  conical  roof;  or  he  might  have  had  the  more  glorious 
conception  that  Mr.  Fergusson  hints  at  in  his  Handbook  of  Architect 
turct  viz.,  to  place  at  the  intersection  a  large  and  high  tower,  rising 
gradually  by  successive  stages,  something  like  a  telescope,  and  re- 
sembling what  we  now  see  in  the  church  at  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan.^ 
Arnolfo  would  appear  to  have  erected  the  church  as  far  as  the  two 
easternmost  bays  of  the  nave ;  but  the  last  bays  are  evidently  later 
work,  and  were  probably  built  contemporaneously  with  Giotto's  Cam- 
panile ;  and  each  being  a  sort  of  double  bay  on  the  outside,  and  a  single 
bay  on  the  iuside,  the  consequence  is  that  the  windows  are  blank, 
while  inside  there  is  another  blank  window  in  the  middle  to  correspond 
with  the  real  windows  in  the  other  two  easternmost  bays.  The  whole 
of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  Giotto's  Campanile,  is  in  the  workbox  style  ; 
but  the  tower  is  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  art.  the  niches  being 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  parts  about  it.  The  west  end  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  decorated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  rest  of  the 
church,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1558,  under  the  pretence  of 
doing  something  more  modern. 

'  A  woodcut  of  thii,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Falkener,  is  given  in  the  second 
Volume  of  the  Handbook. 
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Luckily  this  something  was  never  done  ;  and  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  an  European  competition  for  a  design.  In  the  "  Opera,"  a  sort 
of  museum  and  clerk- of- works'  office  attached  to  the  guardaroba,  they 
show  an  old  parchment  drawing  taken  shortly  after  the  act  of  van- 
dalism had  been  committed,  and  before  the  year  1618,  when  the 
whole  was  plastered  over,  and  a  wretched  composition  painted  upon  it. 
From  this  parchment  drawing,  it  would  appear  that  the  great  western 
window  consisted  of  an  immense  couplet  with  a  circle  above,  and  in 
its  main  features  does  not  justify  the  design  or  restoration  prepared 
and  published  some  few  years  since  by  a  Florentine  architect.^  Before 
leaving  the  exterior,  I  should  mention  the  mosaic  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  represents  the  Annua  - 
ciation.  and  is  really  most  beautiful. 

As  to  the  interior  it  is  most  disappointing,  being  covered  with  white 
and  brown  wash.  The  arches  of  the  arcade  are  of  an  immense  span, 
and  the  nave- vaulting  space,  as  usual  in  Italian  work,  is  a  square — not 
a  parallelogram,  as  with  us, — and  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  of  course 
assumes  the  latter  form,  but  with  the  longer  side  stretching  from  east 
to  west.  There  is  no  triforium,  and  the  clerestory  is  restricted  to  a 
single  bnirs-eye  window.  The  line,  therefore,  of  the  wall-rib  comes 
most  unpleasantly  near  that  of  the  arcade,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
starved  and  mean.  A  gallery  carried  upon  machicolations  runs  right 
along  the  church  at  the  springing  of  the  vaulting,  and  as  it  is  carried 
ronnd  the  pilasters  which  take  the  vaulting,  it  looks  exceedingly  clumsy. 
We  shall  find  the  same  composition  at  Sta.  Croce,  except  that  there  is 
a  flat  ceiling  in  that  church  instead  of  vaulting ;  and  the  clerestory  win- 
dows, if  I  remember  rightly,  are  of  two  lights  instead  of  bulls'  eyes. 
This  latter  building  is  also  attributed  to  Arnolfo,  for  whom  I  am  afhiid 
that  I  cannot  say  much.  But  what  fully  repays  the  student  in  the 
cathedral,  is  the  wonderful  stained  glass,  which  certainly  beats  all 
other  that  I  have  seen,  except  the  Aladin-like  windows  in  the  mosque 
of  Suleyman  at  Constantinople.  These  latter  resemble  a  collection  of 
very  brilliant  jewels,  set  in  a  pattern  of  which  the  leading  lines  are 
conventional  and  the  details  natural.  The  Florentine  windows,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  made  from  slices  of  large  gems 
cut  out  and  formed  into  histories  and  figures,  just  as  they  make  the 
Florentine-mosaic  of  the  present  day.  At  the  Opera  I  was  shown 
some  pieces  of  this  glass ;  it  was  blue,  of  a  greenish  grey  tone,  and 
very  like  what  Mr.  Jones  has  employed  as  the  background  to  the 
windows  he  has  just  designed  for  the  east  end  of  Waltham  Abbey.  I 
have  observed  that  the  efifect  of  this  dull  green-grey  blue  is  to  bring 
up  the  other  colours,  and  render  them  more  brilliant ;  whereas  when 
a  bright  blue  is  employed  for  the  background,  a  contrary  effect  is 
produced. 

Altogether  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Duomo,  at  Florence, 
deserve  to  be  studied  most  attentively,  as  I  fully  believe  no  better  are 
to  be  found.  It  is*  however,  probable  that  they  may  owe  something 
to  the  intense  light  of  a  southern  climate,  which  would  allow  the 
artist  to  employ  more  toning  than  he  would  venture  to  do  in  this 
country ;  but  then  there  would  remain  a  great  deal  to  be  accounted  for 
*  A  lithographic  drawing  of  this  new  design  is  shown  equally  in  the  Opera. 
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as  regards  the  harmony  of  the  colours,  &c.  I  have  already  mentioned 
sundry  blank  windows  in  the  interior.  These  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  like  the  others  ;  but,  upon  examination, 
the  spectator  finds  that  they  are  only  shams,  i.  e.,  they  are  the  trans- 
parent pictures  deFcribed»  by  Theophilus.  This  latter  author  directs 
the  space  destined  for  the  picture  to  be  covered  with  tin  foil,  then  bur* 
nislied,  and  finely  painted  in  oil  colours. 

Now  these  at  Florence  are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  executed  according  to  the  directions  of  Theophilus. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Parker,  tells  me  there  used  to  be  an  imitation  window 
in  the  chapter-house  of  York  Cathedral,  but  could  not  inform  me  as  to 
whether  tin  or  silver  leaf  was  employed  for  the  ground.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  windows  in  S.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  were  occu- 
pied by  paintings,  but  then  they  were  regular  subjects  painted  on  an 
opaque  ground  :  and  the  head  of  the  north  door  of  the  Sainte  chapelle  at 
S.  Germer,  near  Beauvais,  is  likewise  painted  in  imitation  of  grisaille 
glass,  but  it  is  quite  opaque,  and  there  is  no  tin  foil  below,  the  ground 
being  a  bright  green,  and  the  lines  of  the  ornaments  in  reddish  brown. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  been  informed,  that  parts  at  least  of  the  Flo* 
rentine  windows  are  painted  upon  talc  ;  but  as  my  information  is  only 
second- hand»  I  do  not  know  what  reliance  to  place  upon  the  assertion. 
LAtely  having  to  procure  an  imitation  stained-glass  window  for 
Waltham  Abbey,  I  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Holiday,  who  painted 
the  work  in  oil  colours  with  copal  varnish  as  a  vehicle,  the  ground 
being  silver  foil. 

Of  the  great  dome,  painted  by  Vasari,  the  less  said  the  better,  as 
it  is  simply  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  imme* 
diately  underneath,  the  enclosure  being  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  It  is  by 
looking  at  these  sculptures,  and  the  Hercules  and  Cacus  in  front  of 
the  Ptalazzo  Vecchio,  that  one  begins  to  sympathise  with  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who  is  always  complaining  of  him  and  his  works  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Memoirs.  The  upper  part  of  this  enclosure  has  been 
taken  down,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Opera,  where  abo  are  pre* 
served  two  beautiful  statues,  said  to  have  come  from  a  chapel  de* 
stroyed  when  Oiotto  built  his  Campanile,  which  by  the  way  sadly 
wants  the  spire  originally  designed  to  terminate  it.  Bnmelleschi's 
wooden  model  for  the  present  dome  is  also  preserved  in  the  Opera.  It 
is  a  very  rough  affair,  and  was  probably  only  meant  to  show  to  bis 
employers,  who  perhaps  could  not  understand  his  drawings. 

Sta.  Croce  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  plan,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  nave  with  very  long  transepts,  from  the  eastern  side  of 
which  the  choir  and  a  number  of  small  chapels  bud  out.  Some  of 
these  chapels  contain  ftrescoes  by  Oiotto,  one  of  which  representing  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  dancing  before  the  king  is  very  celebrated. 

The  glass  is  nearly  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  cathedral,  especially 
the  circle  at  the  west  end,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Ghiberti. 

The  vast  collection  of  monumental  slabs  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  Some  are  inlaid  with  various  marbles,  while  others  have  the 
effigy  carved  in  very  low  relief.  Some  of  the  latter  are  particularly 
fine.     The  west  front  is  now  being  decorated  with  a  placage  of  marble. 
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from  the  design  of  a  native  architect,  but  as  the  scaffolding  was  exceed- 
ingly  close  and  massive,  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything :  however  it 
ought  at  least  to .  be  as  good  as  any  old  example  of  the  kind,  seeing 
that  these  latter  are  by  no  means  worthy  of  a  very  high  place  as  archi- 
tectural compositions ;  witness  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  the  next 
which  I  propose  to  notice,  and  which  with  the  exception  of  S.  Miniato 
18  the  only  one  in  Florence  retaining  its  original  west  front.  Last 
autumn  Sta..  Maria  Novella  was  shut  up  for  repairs,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  getting  in ;  but  there  were  ample  sources  of  consolation 
in  the  Beato  Angelico.in  the  sacristy,  and  the  wonderful  collection  of 
mural  monuments  and  armorial  bearings  in  the  cloister. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  churches  b  the  Or'  San  Michele,  a 
church  manufactured  out  of  the  open  vaulted  ground  story  of  a  public 
granary.  1  cannot  say  that  I  admire  the  traceried  windows  or  the 
niches  on  the  exterior,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Orcagna.  The  figures  in  the  niches  are  the  works  of  great  masters, 
but  none  are  very  remarkable  except  the  celebrated  S.  George  of 
Donatello,  which  is  very  much  too  good  for  the  niche  in  which  it 
stands.  The  tabernacle  within  is  much  the  best  part  of  the  building, 
although  rather,  florid  in  its  details  ;  the  general  effect  being  a  mass  of 
white  marble,  relieved  by  occasional  little  pieces  of  bright  colour. 
These  latter  are  obtained  by  bits  of.  blue  glass,  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  many  of  the  sculptures,  and  by  an  imitation  of  mosaic,  i.e. 
mosaic  painted,  and  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  transparent  glass.  It 
will  probably  be  remembered,  that  a  similar  process  is  employed  in  the 
original  frontal  at  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  then  I  suspect  that  it  was 
enamel  which  was  intended  to  be  imitated,  not  mosaic. 

With  the  Or'  San  Michele  may  be  said  to  conclude  the  perfect  me- 
diaeval churches  of  Florence.  For  although  many  of  the  others  contain 
remnants  of  mediaeval  art,  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  dreadfully 
paganised.  Thus  S.  Lorenzo  presents  us  with  a  most  charming  little 
gallery  composed  of  marble  and  mosaic.  The  convent  of  S.  Marco 
has  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico  scattered  up  and  down  the  walls  of 
its  corridors.  The  chapel  of  the  Ricardi  Palace  is  decorated  with  most 
beautiful  frescoes  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli.  They  are  painted  in  pure 
bright  colours,,  and  are  remarkable .  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
for  the  large  quantity  of  gold  employed  about  them.  The  church  of 
Sto.  Spirito,  so  much  admired  by  classicists,  but  which  in  feust  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mediaeval  plan  paganised,  contains  a  painted  altar 
frontal  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  north  transept.  This  painting  has 
evidently  been  copied  from  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  would  well 
deserve  to  be  reproduced. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  very  great  deal  more  might  have  been  said 
about  mediaeval  Florence,  but  ^is  paper  has  already  exceeded  the 
limits  I  originally  proposed  to  myself ;  and  my  excuse  for  my  omissions 
must  be  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  I  promised  to  endeavour 
to  put  together  my  own  recollections,  and  not  to  write  a  regular  esaay 
upon  a  .subject  which  would  require  a  great  deal  more  time  and  research 
than  I  could  readily  give  to  it. 

W.  Surges. 

VOL.  XXII.  X 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EX- 
HIBITION. 

Thb  recent  alterations  in  the  Royal  Academy  building  have  given  much 
elbow  room  for  the  potential  display  of  architectural  designs.  We 
wish  that  the  change  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  their  absolute 
numbers :  but  as  usual,  architecture  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  what 
is  no  longer  termed  the  architectural  room»  while  the  extra  space  is 
appropriated  by  those  few  miniatures  which  have  survived  the  in- 
vention of  photography.  On  the  other  hand  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition has  become  a  settled  institution,  and,  as  they  did  last  year, 
the  drawings  fill  the  two  largest  rooms  in  the  Conduit  Street  Gh&llery, 
Still  we  cannot  say  that  ecclesiology  makes  a  brilliant  display  this 
year.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  retrogression  in 
principles,  or  that  the  quality  of  the  church  work  which  is  being  done 
in  England  has  retrograded.  Ecclesiology  is  more  than  making  good 
its  own,  and  the  Gothic  cause  is  steadily  advancing,  although  Lord 
Palmerston  may  live  politically  to  open  an  Italian  Foreign  Office. 
But  somehow  the  ecdesiological  school  has  not  gathered  in  strength 
in  the  galleries  of  the  present  year,  and  the  lull  of  competitions  during 
the  last  twelvemonth  has  cut  off  a  large  source  of  supply.  The  only 
competition  indeed  which  makes  itself  felt,  is  the  ill-omened  one  for 
that  ridiculous  clock  tower,  by  which  the  Justice  Shallows  of  Hereford 
propose  to  celebrate  their  stupid  vandalism  in  demolishing  the  inte- 
resting half-timbered  town-hall  of  their  dty.  Several  of  the  tenders, 
most  of  them  fantastic,  none  good,  appear  in  Conduit  Street. 

The  principal  architectural  feature  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  Mr.  Scott's 
series  of  drawings  to  show  what  the  Foreign  Office  ought  to  be.  We 
have  already  noticed  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon*s  church  at  Newport 
(704),  the  striking  one  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  designed  forVauxhall, 
of  which  an  exterior  and  interior  perspective  are  exhibited  (679,  681), 
as  well  as  the  church  which  he  is  constructing  at  Daylesford.  Mr.  S. 
M.  Barry  (703)  appears  with  his  excellent  schools  in  S.  Giles's,  which 
we  shall  describe  at  g^reater  length  in  connection  with  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  of  London. 

The  elaborate  chapel,  which  Mr.  Clutton  has  added  to  the  Jesuit's 
church  in  Farm  Street  Mews,  forms  the  subject  of  a  pretty  water- 
colour  drawing,  (663.) 

Mr.  Waterhouse*s  Assize  Courts  at  Manchester. — the  most  important 
specimen  of  civic  Gothic  which  the  revival  has  yet  produced,— (660) 
are  more  completely  and  satisfactorily  represented  in  a  very  careful 
model,  which  occupies,  as  it  deserves,  a  conspicuous  position  at  the 
Architectural  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Burges  shows  the  new  east  end  of  Waltham  Abbey,  carried  oat 
in  that  very  Early  French,  which  is  more  excusable  in  that  place  from 
its  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  old  Romanesque  arcades,  (673.) 
All  that  Mr.  Burges  has  contributed  to  Conduit  Street,  are  a  design  for 
four  domestic  offices  at  Gayhurst,  (238,)  and  a  birdseye  view  of  a  me- 
diaeval city,  (233.)  which  is  clearly  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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puzzling  the  public.  On  a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  very  picturesque 
though  crowded  town  on  the  seashore,  carved  out  of  the  artist*8  imagina- 
tion, is  perched  a  very  ascetic  Stylites  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  heavenly 
vision.  The  whole  drawing  looks  like  a  woodcut  extracted  from  the 
Nuremberg  Cknmkle.  But  to  return  to  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  GKb* 
son's  sumptuous  bht  heavy  chancel  at  Bodelwyddan  appears,  (607.) 
and  also  the  new  church  at  Penboys.  Carmarthenshire,  due  to  Mr.  D, 
Brandon,  (713,)  of  which  we  have  little  to  say,  except  that  it  is  apsidal. 
The  tower  on  the  south-east  side  might  be  made  more  effective. 

Mr.  Blomfield.  in  his  church  of  S.  Luke,  Tor  Mohun,  (719.)  takes 
advantage  of  ground  shelving  to  the  west,  to  introduce  an  undercroft 
and  some  steps,  picturesquely  leading  with  a  porch  up  to  a  north-west 
tower.    Tlie  aisles,  we  observe,  are  gabled. 

Mr.  Str^t,  we  are  glad  to  see,  produces  his  new  church  at  Bourne* 
mouth.  (718,)  while  he  contributes  various  works  in  progress  to  the 
Conduit  Street  Gbllery,  several  of  them  photographs :  among  his  draw* 
ings  a  sketch  of  the  new  church  at  Denstone  (185)  is  conspicuous,  and 
we  must  specially  notice  a  very  pretty  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  a 
grammar  school,  which  stands  first  in  the  catalogue.  The  building  is 
grouped  round  three  sides  of  a  court,  with  a  bold  though  simple  re* 
cessed  cloister,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  details  of  an  early 
style  shape  themselves  to  those  lines  of  which  the  ancient  models  are 
mostly  formed  in  colleges  and  houses  of  the  latest  date  of  Pointed. 

Mr.  Goldie's  church  at  Orenock,  (716,)  of  which  the  west  end  is 
shown  flanked  by  a  saddleback  steeple  is  simple  and  bold,  but  bears 
traces  of  that  tendency  to  squareness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his 
designs.  The  interior,  which  is  exhibited  in  Conduit  Street,  seems 
rather  a  stately  composition  of  an  early  type,  (105.)  The  church  at 
Lanark,  which  we  have  already  described,  re-nppears  in  various  draw- 
ings at  the  Architectural  Exhibition.  Mr.  Goldie's  new  church  at 
Btdlywick,  Sligo,  in  the  same  gallery,  would  be  improved  if  the  low 
octagon  tower  were  relieved  of  the  vast  excrescent  turret.     (115.) 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  sketch  for  a  public  building  in  the  Academy, 
(680,)  possesses  considerable  dignity,  but  is  not  improved  by  the  large 
circular  towers  which  flank  the  angles.  Their  mot(f  is  rather  too  cas- 
tellated. Mr.  Bentley's  imaginary  church  is  an  evident  reminiscence 
of  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  with  the  variation  of  introducing  the 
end  frescoes  in  pan^a  which  imitate  the  tracery  of  a  window. 

Hie  remaining  designs  which  we  shall  notice  are  all  to  be  found  in 
Conduit  Street.  Mr.  Broderiek*B  design  for  a  church  at  Scarborough 
(103),  has  the  merit  of  breadth,  but  it  wants  repose,  particularly  in  the 
roofii.  Mr.  Beazley's  design  for  Darlington  markets  (146),  offered  in 
competition,  is  one  of  the  best  designs  in  the  Exhibition.  The  style 
has  a  German  tinge,  but  is  very  soberly  treated,  of  two  stories,  with  a 
huge  hipped  roof,  and  irregularly  ranged  attic  windows  rising  into 
dorI^ers.  The  comer  aimejpes  are  well  harmonized,  and  the  tower 
capped  with  a  hipped  saddleback  is  original,  without  being  fantastical. 
Hie  design,  by  the  same  architect,  for  a  new  church  at  Tor,  in  De- 
vonshire, developes  the  idea  of  short  pillars  and  wide  arches  (308). 
We  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  work  out  satisfiftctorily. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Ashpitel,  in  his  new  church  at  Ripple, 
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near  Deal,  (161,)  should  have  chosen  a  kind  of  modern  adaptation  of 
parochial  Norman,  in  which  a  semblance  of  the  triple  chancel  arch  is 
employed  for  pulpit  and  desk,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  church  at 
Albert  Gate,  by  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  and  Mr.  Eyton  (182,)  should  be 
conspicuous  by  gaDeries  and  the  most  meagre  and  incorrect  arrange- 
ments. Messrs.  Francis's  parish  church,  Warrington,  as  re-built  in 
1860(257,)  is  a  large  cruciform  building  in  Middle-Pointed,  with  a 
central  spire.  Mr.  NichoU's  cemetery  chapel  (Roman  Catholic)  has 
the  peculiarity  of  apsidal  chapels,  placed  anglewise,  north  and  south  of 

the  chancel. 

Among  the  specimens  of  architecturalizing  art  workmanship  the  one 
which  has  attracted  the  most  attention,  is  a  book-case  and  writing-table 
in  oak,  inlaid  with  various  woods,  designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth ;  the  metal  work  having  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Leaver  of  Maidenhead.  The  forms,  those  of  Early  French,  may 
be  considered  to  be  rather  those  of  stone  work  transferred  to  wood  than 
of  absolute  wood  carving,  but  in  a  piece  of  domestic  furniture  it  is  not 
well  to  be  too  critical.  The  whole  looks  very  well ;  and  we  should 
think  it  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  be  likewise  useful.  The  specimens 
of  Cologne  embroidery  which  we  described  in  our  February  number 
are  exhibited  beside  those  of  Mr.  Bell's  similar  process,  which  was 
simultaneously  but  independently  invented. 

The  number  of  country  houses  at  the  two  Exhibitions,  in  various 
styles  of  mediaeval  architecture,  are  so  numerous  that  we  feel  ourselves 
precluded  from  noticing  any.  Collectively  they  indicate  a  real  and  ex- 
tensive settlement  of  the  public  taste  in  the  direction  of  our  old  national 
architecture. 


THE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  OP  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

7%e  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  A.  J.  B.  BsRssFoan 
Hops,  M.A.,  D.C.L.    With  Illustrations.    London :  Murray.    1861. 

Thb  paper  which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  read  a  year  ago  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Congress  of  Architectural  Societies  has  dcgreloped  into  a  hand- 
some and  important  volume,  which  no  ecdesiologbt  can  afford  to 
leave  unread.  It  is  no  small  praise  that  the  author  has  so  treated  his 
subject  that  this  work  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  church 
reformer  and  politician  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  to  the  architectural 
student  on  the  other. 

Our  readers  will  most  of  them  remember  the  general  scope  of  the 
lecture  as  it  was  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Beginning  with  some  very 
judicious  remarks  on  church  extension,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  shows  that  cathedrals  are  indispensable 
for  the  proper  development  and  practical  working  of  the  church  system ; 
and  he  distinguishes  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  architectural 
idea  of  a  cathedral  church.  Having  established  the  fact  that  cathedrals 
are  necessary  for  new  dioceses,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  they 
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should  be  built.  The  GK>thic  style  being  ruled,  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  development  of  the  style  is  allowable  or  desirable.  Starting 
iTom  the  Bnglish  Middle-Pointed,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  true  to  the 
eclectic  principles  which  he  has  so  often  ably  defended  in  our  own 
pages,  advocates  the  borrowing  of  much  from  the  Italian  Gothic  and 
the  Early  French  Gothic,  while  he  points  out  the  dangers  of  an  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  either  style.  In  the  handling  of  this  topic  he  draws 
attention  to  the  great  value  of  his  father's  Historical  Essay  on  Archi- 
tectare,  and  disposes  of  the  supposed  claims  of  iron  or  crystal  archi- 
tecture. The  next  chapters  discuss  the  differences  between  cathedrals, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  the  unreformed  and  reformed  Churches  respec- 
tively. This  argument  is  illustrated  by  numerous  plans  of  modem 
cathedrals,  built  or  designed  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies ;  and  it 
establishes  that  the  principal  difference  between  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  and  an  Anglican  one  is,  that  the  former  comprehends  many 
altars,  while  the  latter  has  but  one.  This  leads  to  some  remarks  on 
the  popularity  of  choral  services  and  special  services,  and  the  general 
and  social  uses  to  which  cathedrals  may  be  put  in  the  present  day. 
After  this  general  investigation  of  the  ground-plan  the  detailed  ar- 
rangements come  under  review.  The  Basilican  and  the  English  ar- 
rangements of  a  church  are  examined  historically  and  politically,  (so  to 
say,)  and  a  strong  preference  is  manifested  for  the  latter.  Alter  this 
the  subject  is  pursued  into  further  detail ;  the  several  parts  of  a  cathe- 
dral, viz.,  nave,  transepts,  choir,  triforium,  clerestory,  roofing,  steeples, 
being  treated  of  severally.  Under  this  head,  all  the  great  features  of 
the  building  and  their  respective  uses  are  successively  considered. 
Another  chapter  discusses  Uie  best  kind  of  internal  decorations,  the 
advantages  of  an  apsidal  aisle,  and  the  treatment  of  monuments. 
FinaUy,  Mr.  Hope  enlarges  on  the  accessory  buildings  of  a  cathedral, 
and  throws  out  suggestions  for  the  extension  of  the  episcopate,  the 
creatioQ  of  new  chapters,  and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  both  in  its  personnel  and  its  material,  to  the  wants 
of  the  time. 

From  this  summary  our  readers  will  see  that  this  is  a  volume  to  be 
read  m  exteneo,  and  not  to  be  judged  of  by  extracts.  This  considera- 
tion absolves  us  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  at  great  length  with  a 
book  which  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers.  It  wiU  suflke 
to  notice  *a  few  points  which  have  most  struck  us  on  its  pemsal. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  or  better  timed  than  Mr.  Hope's 
vindication  of  the  present  need  of  cathedral  extension,  and  his  protest 
against  the  miserable  system  of  parochial  extension  under  ''Peel's 
Act."  He  gives  us  a  graphic,  but  only  too  sad,  picture  of  the  failure 
of  a  typal  impoverished  Peel  District;  and  adds  another  warning 
against  the  fatal  policy  which  is  rapidly  repelling  from  Holy  Orders 
every  man  of  birth,  of  abilities,  or  of  education.  He  does  not  indeed 
exactly  show  how  the  extension  of  cathedrals  would  meet  this  difficulty. 
He  does  not  urge,  as  some  are  already  beginning  to  do,  the  repeal  of 
the  Pluralities  Act :  nor  does  he  convince  us  that  the  colonial  Churches* 
even  though  they  have  founded  cathedrals,  take  care  that  their  paro- 
chial clergy  have  stipends  large  enough  to  live  upon.  It  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  laity  that,  bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  "  incumbent  '* 
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of  a  Peel  District,  hie  poaition  is  scarcely  mended  by  giving  him  a 
sumptuous  church.  Our  own  inquiries  have  shown  us,  to  our  astonish- 
menty  that  some  of  the  greatest  church-builders  of  the  day  think 
double  the  stated  stipend  of  a  Peel  incumbent  quite  enough  for  the 
parish  priest  of  a  church  which  has  cost  tens  of  thousands.  Surely  it 
is  time  to  ask  whether  in  these  days  a  man  can  be  expected  to  maintain 
and  educate  a  fiunily,  as  a  clergyman  is  expected  to  do,  for  £300  a*year. 
Passing  over  the  disquisitions  on  the  Eclectic  form  which  the  Pointed 
style  of  our  day  is  to  take,  (which  are  scarcely  new  to  these  pages), 
we  come  to  the  question  of  ground-plan.  A  ground-plan  of  the  new 
church  at  Linz,  in  Western  Austria,  by  M.  Statz,  which  exhibits  very 
clearly  the  ritual  requirements  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  illus- 
trates Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  pages.  This  plan  is  in  no  respects  dif- 
ferent'from  that  of  a  mediseval  cathedral.  Our  own  Reformed  use, 
requiring  but  one  altar,  would  find  its  highest  embodiment  in  such  a 
plan  as  that  of  Milan  cathedral,  which  was  designed  for  the  single 
altar  of  the  Ambrosian  Rite.  But  in  practice  we  have  been  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  something  much  simpler.  Such  for  instance 
are  the  plans  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  cathedral  for  our  own  communion 
built  at  Perth,  and  the  more  elaborate  one  designed  by  Mr.  Slater,  for 
Inverness,  in  the  diocese  of  Moray  and  Ross.  These,  and  the  fol- 
lowing cuts,  we  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  publisher  of 
the  work  under  review. 


r« 
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To  thcM  we  «dd  the  groand-pUa  aod  longitudinal  MCtion  of  «  rathe- 
dral  designed  bj  tha  late  Mr.  Carpenter  for  Colombo,  bat  whiah  bat 
imibrtuiwtcly  maauied  on  paper. 


We  muit  coafeia  that,  although  no  new  facta  an  adduced  in  Mr. 
Hbpe'a  review  of  the  modem  calhedrale  built  in  our  coloniei,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  importance  and  esteitt  ot  the  movement  when  it  i«  thug 
coniidered  in  the  aggregate.  We  are  glad  that  juilice  ia  done  to  the 
breadth  of  view  with  which  fiiahop  D&oiel  Wilton,  of  Calcatta,  maat 
fairlj  be  credited  for  his  abara  in  ori^nating  this  movement.  It  ia 
only  to  be  regretted  that  Calcutta  cathedral  is  at  bad  mtheticatly  aa  it 
ia  good  in  intention.  Nothing  can  be  better  or  fairer  than  Mr.  Berea- 
ford  Hope's  hiatoiical  r€tum6  of  the  cathedral -building  hiatory  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  We  borrow  from  it  the  gronnd-plana  of  two 
ohnrchee,  the  names  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  our  readera :  the  de- 
aigoB  by  Mr.  Bnrgea  and  Mr.  Street  reapectivelj  for  the  Memorial 
Ghnreh  at  Conatantinople. 


;:nD 


Had  we  apace  for  ranch  quotation,  we  abonld  certainly  make  Bome 
cxtraeta  firom  Mr.  Hope's  admirable  and  pmnted  argument  ia  favour 
of  the  cathedral  system  drawn  from  the  undiapnted  piqmlarity  of  re- 
cent dionl  gatfaeringa  and  apecial  serncee  t  and  from  the  historical 
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fact  that  the  English  mind  has  never,  in  8pite  of  ages  of  irrelig^ion  and 
indifference,  lost  its  love  for  charch  music  and  dignified  ritual. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  mind  that,  without  troubling  him- 
self much  about  theory,  he  takes  a  practical  view  of  his  subject.  Hence 
he  is  content  to  argue  for  a  long  choir — ^not  (as  many  would  do)  in  the 
hopes  of  a  revived  and  enlarged  chapter,  but — on  the  ground  that  its 
rows  of  stalls  may  be  filled  with  volunteer  choristers.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  any  possible  ar- 
rangement of  a  cathedral  can  fit  it  both  for  the  ordinary  choral  services 
and  for  the  immense  congregations  that  will  be  gathered  for  special 
occasions.  We  hold  that  cathedrals  subserve  two  ends :  first,  the  con- 
tinual worship  offered  by  the  choral  body ;  and  secondly,  the  occasional 
gatherings  for  particular  purposes.  A  choir,  in  due  proportion  for  the 
latter  purpose,  would  be  cheerless  enough  when  only  holding  the  ca- 
thedral body :  just  as  a  choir,  large  enough  for  the  chapter,  would  be 
far  too  smaU  for  a  great  occasion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is 
not  a  wrong  principle  to  demolish  screens,  and  throw  the  whole  area 
of  a  cathedral  open  for  common  worship.  Common  sense  would  seem 
to  dictate  the  old  way :  which  is,  to  have  a  proper  choir  fur  the  cathe- 
dral body,  and  special  arrangements  for  special  gatherings.  We  have 
always  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  Westminster  Abbey  arrange- 
ments for  the  evening  services  are  right  in  theory :  viz.,  a  temporary 
choral  arrangement  in  the  nave,  though  a  second  altar  ought  certainly 
to  be  provided.  So  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  proper  arrangement,  we 
are  persuaded,  would  be  an  altar  under  the  dome,  with  moveable  seats 
for  the  special  choristers.  Probably  the  only  way  by  which  the  joint 
use  of  a  single  altar  could  be  contrived  for  these  two  purposes  would 
be  some  modification  of  the  Basilican  plan,  in  which,  for  example,  the 
altar  might  serve  the  choral  body  stationed  (during  their  own  services) 
in  the  apse  or  tribune,  while  it  would  also  serve  an  immense  congre- 
gation stationed  in  the  nave,  the  singers  (on  such  occasions)  being 
placed,  as  in  Torcello  or  S.  Clemente,  in  a  kind  of  chorus  eantorum. 
Mr.  Hope  offers  some  weighty  arguments  against  the  revival  of 
the  Basilican  arrangements,  but  he  has  not  met  this  particular  sug- 
gestion. 

We  more  thoroughly  agree  with  him  as  to  the  mauvaise  honte  of  the 
English  character  having  been  hitherto  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved ritual.  He  gives  a  very  humorous  description  of  the  feelings  of 
an  ordinary  Englishman  when  he  sees  a  surpliced  choir-man,  gratui- 
tously attributing  to  the  latter  the  shyness  which,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  himself  feel.  No  doubt  he  is  right,  too.  in 
arguing  that  the  volunteer  movement,  which  has  already  broken  down 
much  of  the  ezdusiveness  of  the  national  temper,  will  soon  tell  in  its 
effects  in  this  direction  among  others. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  Basilican  theory  of  arrangement,  to 
which  we  are  invited  by  the  author  in  the  chapter  referred  to  above,  is 
a  task  for  which  time  and  space  both  fail  us  at  this  moment.  But,  as 
ritualists,  we  do  not  like  to  pass  over  without  dissent  an  argument  which 
seems — but,  we  are  sure,  only  seems — ^to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Eucha^ 
ristic  Sacrifice  being  the  greatest  act  of  combined  Christian  worship,  to 
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which  all  minor  considerations  must  give  way.  For  our  own  parts,  too» 
we  helieve  that  every  congregation  asseinbled  in  public  worship  is  as 
essentiaUy  a  cwitas  Dei  as  the  crowd  which  was  gathered  of  old  in  some 
primitive  basilica.  Nor  can  we  understand  how  an  episcopal  throne  in 
the  middle  of  an  apse  would  be  more  offensive  to  the  Christian  laity  than 
a  choral  throne  in  a  northern  cathedral.  Mr.  Hope  may  be  as  judi- 
cious as  he  is  clever  in  advising  us  to  hold  fast  our  traditional  church 
arrangements,  and  in  pleading  that  "  the  chancels  may  remain  as  in 
times  past  ;**  but  while  we  may  adopt  his  conclusions,  we  are  greatly 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  reasons.  The  true  idea  of  Christian  public 
worship  hangs,  as  we  believe,  on  the  Apocalyptic  glimpses  of  the 
Eternal  Liturgy  above :  and  we  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  theoretic 
explanations  or  defences  of  ritualism,  however  ingenious  or  suggestive, 
which  are  framed  on  a  lower  standard.  We  are  no  advocates  for  mere 
BasOicanism ;  though  we  can  well  share  Mr.  Hope's  bold  aspiration 
after  a  Basilican  arrangement  embodied  in  Oothic  forms.  But  is 
not  he  carrying  his  Conservatism  too  far  when  he  assumes  the  ap* 
propriateness  of  our  traditional  church  arrangements  for  our  present 
services,  forgetting,  as  it  seems,  how  suitable  the  ambons  of  a  chorus 
cantomm  such  as  ihat  of  S.  Clemente  would  be  for  the  Lessons  and  Ex- 
hortations of  the  English  Prayer  Book  ? 

Our  differences  disappear  when  we  reach  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  able 
disquisition  on  the  details  of  his  ideal  cathedral,  and  read  his  forcible 
pleas  for  breadth,  and  height,  and  proper  architectural  organisation, 
and  especially  for  groined  roofs.  Here  all  his  well-known  powers  of 
architectural  observation  and  originality  display  themselves  in  full  force. 
He  is  very  happy,  too,  in  his  anticipations  of  the  polychromatic  deve- 
lopment, to  which  we  may  now  look  forward  hopefully,  and  also  in  his 
remarks  on  the  scope  for  high  artistic  excellence  which  is  afforded  by 
the  present  fashion  of  monumental  commemoration.  The  concluding 
chapter,  in  which  the  ground  of  pure  ecclesiology  is  deserted  for  a 
wider  appeal  in  behalf  of  Church  extension  on  a  right  principle,  will 
command  the  universal  acquiescence  of  our  readers.  Our  best  wish  is 
that  the  accomplished  writer  may  some  day  be  in  a  position,  not  merely 
to  recommend,  but  to  carry  into  action,  some  of  the  practical  measures 
which  he  here  advocates  for  the  reform  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Church  of  England* 


ON  DIVIDING  THE  PSALMS  FOR  CHANTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Mt  dsah  Ma.  Editor, — In  my  letter  on  this  subject,  printed  in  your 
April  number,  I  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  show  that  for  those  Gre- 
gorian chants  which  have,  in  general,  a  mediation  of  four  notes,  the 
seventh  tone  for  instance,  there  were  three  modes  actually  used  in  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  according  to  which  a  Latin  half«verse,  ending 
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in  a  tingle  monotyllable  or  a  Hebrew  word,  might  be  set  to  those 
chant8  ;  and  that  these  three  modes  bear  a  dose  analogy  to  the  three 
styles  into  which  we  usually  divide  Pointed  Architecture.  We  now 
come  to  the  practical  question,  which  of  these  styles  we  shall  adopt  for 
English  words.  If  we  choose  the  Third-Pointed  style,  which  gives 
four  syllables  at  least,  besides  the  last,  to  the  four  notes,  we  should, 
for  consistency's  sake,  apply  it,  as  Layris  has  done  in  Gkrman,  to  the 
short  mediations  as  well  as  the  long,  instead  of  reducing  the  short 
mediations  to  a  single  note.  It  is  bad  enough  to  apply  the  Procrustean 
system  to  Gregorian  mediations,  as  has  been  done  in  some  works  that 
I  could  name ;  but  the  Antiprocrustean  system,  which  stretches  the 
long  mediations  and  curtails  the  short,  whenever  there  is  an  odd  sylla- 
ble  to  be  accommodated,  seems  to  me  still  more  absurd.  Besides^ 
English  is  one  of  the  worst  languages  to  be  made  a  medium  of  the 
stretching  process,  because  it  frequently  cannot  a£Ford  syllables  enough 
for  the  process,  and  when  it  can,  they  usually  contain  so  large  a  pro* 
portion  of  consonants  that  the  effect  is  unmusical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. As  for  the  First- Pointed  system,  it  has  been  tried  in  the  Psalter 
edited  by  '<  W.  B.  H.,"  and  found  not  to  suit. 

The  remaining  alternative  is  the  middle  style,  which  has  the  advan* 
tage  over  both  the  others  of  being  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  rule 
given  in  all  books  on  Latin  chanting  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
mediations  of  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  tones,  when  the  half 
verse  ends  with  a  monosyllable  or  a  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable  t 
for  the  principle  that  such  monosyllables  and  final  syllables  are  to  be 
counted  as  two  in  determining  the  place  where  the  inflexion  begun> 
will,  in  this  style,  apply  to  all  mediations,  whether  long  or  short.  It 
also  suits  our  language  very  well  that  not  more  than  two  accented 
syUables  should  be  required  for  the  inflexion  at  the  middle  of  a  verse. 
But  then  the  following  consideration  arises.  In  like  manner  as  there 
are  varieties  of  the  Middle-Pointed  style  in  architecture,  so  that  a 
church  in  a  temperate  climate  and  one  in  a  tropical  may  be  both 
Middle-Pointed,  and  yet  differ  considerably ;  it  may  not  be  necessary 
that  we  should  adopt  the  Latin  rules  on  the  use  of  the  tones  in  every 
detail.  Why  should  we  not  retain  the  four  notes  of  the  mediation,  and 
give  two  of  them  to  the  strong  syllable  which  ends  the  half  verse  ? 
Such  slurring  of  two  notes  together  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
plain-fong  on  other  occasions.  We  cannot  always  use  these  slurs  in 
the  places  where  the  Latin  use  prescribes  them,  because  English  final 
syllables  are  generally  less  sonorous  than  Latin.  For  instance,  it 
would  not  do  to  sing  thus. 


hsth  W  •  tit  -  ed  and  le  -  deem  -  ed   His  peo  -  pie. 
Or  thus. 


hath   re-joic.ed    hi     Qop     my      Sa  -  vioua. 
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So,  if  we  moat  depart  from  Latin  rules  in  one  direction,  it  only  tends 
to  make  things  even,  if  we  sometimes  depart  from  them  in  the  other 
direction.  The  retention  of  the  four  notes  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  general  character  of  the  chant,  but  rather  preserves  it.  for  these 
three-note  mediations  occur  much  less  Irequentiy  in  Latin  than  thej 
would  in  English,  if  we  were  to  admit  them.  The  practical  con* 
▼enienoe  of  keeping  the  same  form  of  mediation  all  tlurough  will  be 
admitted  to  be  considerable  by  those  who  are  used  to  the  management 
of  choirs. 

Thus,  unless  the  preceding  arguments  can  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  Mr.  Helmore  is  right  in  his  treatment 
of  the  four-note  mediations.  On  similar  principles  his  employment  of 
slurs  in  many  (I  do  not  say  ail)  other  cases  may  be  justified :  for 
instance,  at  the  word  great  in  the  third  veree  of  the  Venite,  and  the 
word  end  in  the  Gloria  Patri  generally.  To  deny  the  right  of 
using  such  slurs,  is,  in  fact,  to  oppose  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  Tones 
for  English  words ;  because  our  language  cannot  well  dispense  with 
such  aids. 

By  way  of  example,  I  subjoin  the  Jubilate  noted  at  length  to  two  of 
the  Tones,  differing  considerably  in  the  inflected  notes,  thus  showing 
how  the  same  pointing  may  serve  for  all  the  Gregorian  chants  except 
the  long  endings  of  the  First  Tone.  I  add  also  the  treble  part  of  a 
simple  Anglican  chant,  to  show  that  there  is  no  material  difference  as 
to  rhythm  between  suck  chants  and  the  Gregorian  Tones.  All  three 
chants  are  here  expressed  in  modern  notation,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair 
comparison. 
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As  it  WSB  In  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  e  -  Ter  shall  be  :  world  without  end.     A  -  men. 


I  am  well  aware  that  those  who  take  npoa  themselves  to  mediate 
between  two  contending  parties  run  the  risk  of  getting  abused  by  both 
sides :  but  the  prospect  of  having  both  Gregorian  chants  and  decent 
Anglican  chants  properly  used  in  every  church  throughout  the  land, 
instead  of  Gregorians  only  in  one  church,  and  indecent  Anglicans  in 
another,  with  perhaps  a  stray  Gregorian  horribly  mauled,  as  is  now 
the  case,  appears  to  me  so  delightful,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  risk 
something  in  order  to  realise  it.    I  therefore  ask  those  advocates  of 
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Anglican  chants  who  may  happen  to  read  these  pages,  whether  such  a 
division  as  I  have  put  forth  does  not  suit  all  the  best  chants  far  better 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  books  of  pointed  Canticles. 
What  advantage  is  there  in  splitting  up  the  last  notes  of  '*  Farrant  in 
F  "  in  the  following  manner  ? 
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....  gener   -   ation    to     gener    -   ation. 


What  would  be  thought  of  an  organist  if  he  struck  each  of  the  above 
notes  separately,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  harmony  ?  I  do  not  say  that  a 
choir  of  singers  ought  to  be  treated  exactly  as  an  organ ;  but  the  great 
vocal  composers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  evidently  thought  that 
there  was  a  strong  analogy  between  the  two,  as  far  as  the  holding  of 
notes  is  concerned ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  better  than  follow 
their  example,  when  we  can  do  so  without  violence  to  grammatical 
accentuation.  Again,  why  should  voices  chanting  in  harmony  be  in  so 
great  a  degree  dependent  on  the  organ  for  good  effect  ?  To  be  sure, 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  play  the  organ  so  loud  that  the  few  singers 
were  hardly  audible,  it  made  little  difference  how  the  words  were 
divided ;  but  those  times  are,  happily,  gone  by. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  modem  way  of  dividing  the 
words,  which  may  be  worth  anticipating.  It  is  founded  on  the  theory 
of  musical  rhythm.  It  may  be  said  that  the  last  note  of  the  chant,  as 
it  has  the  caesura,  must  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  note  which  begins 
the  preceding  measure.  In  reply  I  would  request  the  objector  to  try 
this  theory  upon  any  respectable  piece  of  church  music,  from  Tallis's 
Service  down  to  '*  King  in  F."  If  this  experiment  does  not  change 
his  opinion,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  argument  will. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  which  I  am  opposing  is 
less  than  a  century  old.  In  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  we  find  two 
examples  of  chants  with  words  to  each  note  ;  and  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  upper  parts,  with  the  words  set  to  them  : 
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OoQme,  letussinsrun-to  tike  Lou>  :  let  us  heartily  r^oice  ini         ^.  ^ 
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O  come,  let  as  sing  un  •  to  the   Lord  :  let  ns  heartily  r^oice  in  \        ^.  ^ 

the  strengUi  of/        ■»!-▼»-  wm. 

Can  any  motive  be  assigned  for  Dr.  Boyce's  having  edited  the  chants 
in  this  manner,  at  least  in  the  latter  case,  unless  it  was  the  way  in 
which  he  was  used  to  have  them  sung  ?  I  have  not  met  with  any 
trace  of  the  system  which  divides  the  last  two  measures  between  the 
words  "  our  salvation,**  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Marbeck,  indeed,  in  setting  the  Benedicite  to  the  Peregrine  Tone,  has 
brought  the  word  *'  ever  "  upon  the  last  note ;  but  it  will  be  evident  to 
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any  one  who  has  compared  his  aettings  of  the  other  canticles,  that  his 
reason  for  not  adopting  the  legitimate  arrangement. 


...  set    Him    ap    for      e  -  fer. 


was,  not  that  it  gives  an  unaccented  syllable  to  the  last  note,  but  that 
it  gives  two  notes  to  one  syllable ;  which  is  not  a  reason  that  would  be 
accepted  anywhere  in  our  days.  The  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
therefore,  receives  no  real  support  from  preceding  times ;  and,  surely, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  give  the  law  to  all  succeeding  ages  in  a  question 
about  chanting. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  general  rule  which  I  have  laid  down, 
for  the  most  part  according  to  Latin  precedent,  cannot  well  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  long  endings  of  the  First  Tone  with  English  words, 
because  it  would  bring  more  than  one  note  upon  the  obscure  final 
■yllables  which  are  frequent  in  our  language.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  pointing  which  suits  these  exceptional  chants  suits  also 
those  very  modem  Anglican  chants  which  have  two  minims  in  their 
last  measure  instead  of  a  semibreve  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
these  last  are  worth  thinking  about. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  *'  The  Canticles  noted  for 
Anglican  Chants,  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Simpson,  M.A.,"  published  by 
Novello.  It  is  the  best  attempt  at  dividing  for  Anglican  chants  that  I 
have  seen ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  perfect.  It  errs  sometimes  in 
giving  too  many  syllables  to  the  ending;  for  instance,  " and  the  sheep 
of  His  hand,"  "  enter  into  My  rest ;"  and  frequently,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  giving  too  small  a  number  of  syllables  to  the  mediation.  The 
Roman  form  of  the  Third  Tone 
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is  a  forerunner  of  the  Anglican  chant  with  respect  to  the  mediation,  as 
weU  as  the  ending ;  and  it  always  has  four  syllables  for  the  mediation, 
except  when  the  half-verse  ends  with  a  single  monosyllable  or  a 
Hebrew  word.  The  mediation  of  a  chant  differs  from  its  termination 
in  being  only  a  slight,  not  an  entire,  interruption  of  the  recitation : 
consequently  the  mediation  ought,  as  hi  as  is  practicable,  to  have 
more  of  the  parUuUe,  the  termination  more  of  the  eantahile  character. 

Yours,  &c. 

S.  S.  G&BATHlXn. 
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THE  NOTTS  CHOIR  FESTIVAL.     1861. 

GircB  more  has  the  venerable  Minster  of  Southwell  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  complete  and  well  organised  ceremonials,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  Choir  Festivals,"  we  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
describing  to  our  readers.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  fourth  meeting 
of  the  choirs  of  Nottinghamshire  was  held.  It  was  marked  by  the 
same  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  careful  attention  to  details,  which 
we  have  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  without  which  it  is  useless 
to  expect  success. 

The  morning  service,  as  usual,  was  preceded  by  a  most  imposing 
procession,  consisting  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  surpliced  choristers, 
lay  clerks,  and  clergy ;  three  bishops  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  can- 
ticle, Benedieite  Omnia  Opera,  was  sung  during  the  procession,  in 
unison,  to  the  short  form  of  the  Eighth  Tone,  First  Ending.  So  long 
was  the  procession  in  making  its  way  up  the  nave  into  the  choir,  that 
the  canticle  had  to  be  repeated. 

The  music  of  the  "  Brief  Directory  "  of  Mr.  Helmore,  was  used  for 
the  morning  service,  the  choir  singing  in  unison  supported  by  the 
organ.  The  responses  were  given  nearly  as  well  as  possible.  We 
were  pleased  to  notice  a  growing  familiarity  with  the  plain  song  on 
the  part  of  the  choirs,  indicated  by  the  easy  and  natural  way  in  which 
the  inflections  were  chanted.  We  consider  this  a  great  and  important 
gain. 

The  Venite  and  the  first  morning  Psalm  were  sung  to  a  form  of  the 
Seventh  Tone,  not  often  heard  in  our  churches,  but  exceedingly  sweet 
and  beautiful,  viz. : — 
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The  remaining  Psalms  were  set  to  the  Fifth  Tone,  First  Ending.  The 
"  pointing  '*  was  done  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  was  generally* 
successful.  We  must  except,  however,  such  a  verse  as  Ps.  cxlv.  12, 
(Fifth  Tone,  First  Ending,)  "  That  Thy  power.  Thy  glory,  and  mighti- 
ness of  Thy  kingdom :  might  be  kndwn  unto  m'dn,**  instead  of  "  kndwn 
VM-io  men,'*  There  were  a  few  other  instances  of  pointing  on  a  mis- 
taken principle. 

The  Te  Deum,  from  Merbecke,  was  extremely  well  sung,  as  was  the 
Benedictus  to  the  First  Tone,  with  the  unusual  but  effective  mediation — 
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It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  words  of  the  psalma 
were  heard  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the  morning  service ;  a  very 
important  result  of  unisonous  chanting. 

TOL.   XXXI.  z 
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Aldrich's  six-part  anthem,  "  O  give  thanks,*'  waa  sung  after  the 
third  collect.  We  cannot  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  rendering  of 
this  fine  composition.  The  parts  were  not  equally  balanced.  The 
basses  and  tenors  were  very  good  ;  the  trebles  very  fair ;  but  the  altos, 
especially  those  on  the  cantoris  side,  were  at  times  rather  weak  and 
uncertain.  We  cannot  think  it  altogether  wise  to  select  a  six -part 
anthem  for  such  an  occasion.  In  how  very  few  village  choirs  could 
the  requisite  number  of  skilled  singers  be  found,  to  take  all  the  parts 
in  so  elaborate  a  composition.  However,  considering  the  difiiculties 
of  the  task,  we  must  admit  that  the  performance  was  by  no  means 
discreditable. 

For  the  introit,  the  hymn  "  Jerusalem  the  golden,"  was  sung  to  a 
melody  in  O  minor,  (founded  on  an  old  German  air,)  by  our  music 
secretary.  This  was  extremely  well  given,  and  a  good  efiect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  vocal  harmony  in  the  two  concluding 
verses,  the  former  stanzas  having  been  sung  in  unison. 

The  Communion  Office,  always  excepting  the  celebrant's  part,  was 
admirably  sung.  The  Kyrie  was  set  to  the  "  Tonus  Peregrinus/*  not 
a  very  happy  adaptation  for  a  high  festival,  though  suitable  enough  for 
ordinary  occasions.  The  rest  of  the  office  was  Merbecke*s,  and  was 
sung  in  unison  without  trebles,  the  boys  having  withdrawn  imme- 
diately after  the  "  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.*'  This,  we  believe, 
was  not  intended ;  but  we  were  not  sorry  to  gain  the  exceedingly 
grand  and  rare  effect  of  so  large  a  number  of  men's  voices  joining  in 
tiie  Plain  Song  of  the  Liturgy,  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Labuan,  who  dwelt  eloquently  and  for- 
cibly upon  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  choral  worship.  There 
were  nearly  four  hundred  communicants. 

In  the  afternoon  the  psalms  and  canticles  were  sung  to  "  Anglican 
chants ;  the  Psalms  to  Battishill  in  D,  and  Crotch  in  A ;  the  Magnificat 
to  a  rather  commonplace  chant  by  Macfarren  in  C ;  and  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  to  one  in  F,  by  Dr.  Monk  of  York,  who  has  audaciously  ap- 
propriated the  whole  of  the  melody  of  Farrant's  well  known  chant  in 
the  same  key,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  last  notes  of  the  ca- 
dence. 
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We  must,  in  justice,  remark,  that  we  never  heard  such  thoroughly 
g^d  chanting.  Musically,  it  was  perfect.  Bat  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  one  great  excellence  already  noticed  in  the  morning  psalms,  was 
altogether  wanting  in  the  evening — we  mean,  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance. It  is  obvious  that  unisonous  singing  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  harmonised,  in  this  most  important  particular. 

The  anthem  in  the  evening  service  was  Gibbons*  magnificent 
"  Hosanna,"  to  the  execution  of  which  the  remarks  we  have  made  on 
the  morning  anthem  will  in  some  measure  apply.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  such  an  union  of  choirs  (chiefly  composed  of  amateurs),  that 
they  should  "  get  up  '*  independently,  and  sing  collectively,  a  piece  of 
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counterpoint  which  even  trained  cathedral  choirs  rarely  sing  irre- 
proachably. It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  that  the  anthem 
"  went "  so  well  as  it  did. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  evensong,  the  whole  of  the 
choirs  proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  nave,  where  they  formed  in 
double  line.  A  hymn  was  sung,  *'  We  love  the  place,  O  Qoo,*'  to  music 
by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  then  proceeded 
to  deliver  one  of  the  most  touching  and  most  appropriate,  addresses  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  listen  to.  The  hearty  and  un- 
qualified encouragement  of  musical  services,  and  the  wise  cautions  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  dangers  and  temptations,  of  church  choirs, 
made  an  evident  impression,  and  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the 
thousands  assembled  in  that  solemn  nave. 

The  service  concluded  with  a  hymn  taken  (as  were  the  other  hymns 
sung  during  the  day)  from  the  new  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern/' 
(Novello.)  The  music  of  this  last,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk,  is  creditable 
to  him«  and  was  heartily  and  accurately  given  by  the  choirs. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most  remarkable  and  en* 
couraging  festival,  without  expressing  our  thankful  sense  of  the  re- 
verence, and  solemnity,  and  order,  with  which  that  huge  company  of 
singers  was  managed,  and  with  which  indeed  they  conducted  them- 
selves. In  this  all-important  respect  we  were  gratified  to  notice  a 
decided  improvement  upon  former  meetings. 

We  must  again  give  utterance  to  our  hope  that  the  example  of  the 
Southwell  festivals,  successful  as  they  have  been,  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  Church.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  that  we  know  of,  why  this 
sort  of  gathering  should  not  be  held  annually  in  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church  in  England.  The  only  conceivable  impediment  is  one 
almost  too  humiliating  to  be  alluded  to.  We  have  heard  in  more  than 
one  instance,  that  an  unworthy  jealousy  on  the  part  of  capitular  bodies 
and  their  choirs,  has  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  a  movement,  which  has  for  its  aim  the  improvement  of  parochial 
services. 

The  cathedrals  have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  musical  services. 
There  are  not  wanting  parish  churches,  which,  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  choirs,  would  bear  comparison  with  many  a  cathedral.  It  was 
melancholy,  after  the  Southwell  festival,  to  attend  the  morning  service 
at  Lincoln  Minster,  on  the  following  day,  (SS.  Philip  and  James.)  It 
was  humbling  to  hear  that  most  magnificent  interior,  the  Angels'  Choir, 
resound  with  the  vulgar  strains  of  '*  Jackson  in  F,"  (a  composition 
which  we  had  imagined  to  have  been  discarded  by  every  cathedral 
choir  in  the  country),  and  to  see  two  lay  clerks,  according  to  the  un- 
seemly use  of  Lincoln,  occupy  the  litany  desk,  and  chant  that  office, 
with  the  smallest  possible  show  of  reverence. 

Truly,  much  as  our  parochial  choirs  need  reform,  those  of  the 
cathedrals  require  it  at  least  as  much.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
movement,  which  has  produced  such  results  in  Notts  and  elsewhere, 
may  not  be  without  a  vivifying  effect  on  those  venerable,  but  torpid 
institntions  ? 
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MR.   GRBATHEED'S    PLAIN    SONG   FOR  THE   HOLY 

COMMUNION. 

The  Plain  Song  for  the  Holy  Communion  on  Ordinary  Days,  so  far 

as  ii  differs  from  thai  for  Feasts  ;  together  with  a  selection  of  Offertory 

Sentences,  and  the  *'  Dies  Ires  "  in  English,  and  the  Order  for  the 

Burial  of  the  Dead,    Edited  bj  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Orbathbbd,  M.A. 

'  J.  A.  Novello.     1861. 

Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  foregoing.  By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Gbvat- 
BiBO,  M.A.    J.  A.  Novello.     1861. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaetion  that  we  presented  to  our  readers  a  year 
ago  Marbeck*s  "  Plain  Song  for  the  Burial  Service."  very  carefully 
arranged  and  harmonized  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society's  treasurer. 
The  difficulty  of  this  work  arises  principally,  we  believe,  from  the 
variations  and  errors  contained  in  the  different  editions  of  Marbeck ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  now.  by  laborious  collation,  a  far  more  correct 
musical  text  has  been  attained  than  any  hitherto  printed.  We  are 
sure  that  those  who  have  made  use  of  this  music  since  its  public  ap- 
pearance, will  have  discovered  the  great  beauty  of  the  melodies  and 
the  solemn  appropriateness  of  the  harmonies.  Those  who,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  composer,  have  enjoyed  the  use  of  several  portions 
for  many  years,  can  well  testify  to  their  value. 

In  publishing  this  music,  which  was  much  wanted,  Mr.  Greatheed 
found  himself  ccdled  upon  to  add  proper  music  for  the  eucharistic  celebra- 
tion at  funerals.  And  this  led  him  into  a  difficulty  from  which  we  cannot 
think  that  he  has  extricated  himself  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  intention  of  the  publication  practically  was,  or  should  have 
been,  to  present  the  entire  masic  for  use  at  funerals,  at  ail  seasons,  and 
to  present  it,  "  drawn  from  ancient  English  sources,"  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, "  according  to  the  settled  principle  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society." 
(Prefece.)  This  plainly  was  necessary,  unless  the  work  in  its  present 
form  was  to  serve  a  very  temporary  purpose.  Accordingly  a  "  Kyrie  ** 
(as  it  is  called)  has  been  adapted  from  the  Salisbury  Gradual ;  a  selec- 
tion of  offertory  sentences,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  from  Marbeck ; 
a  plain  and  simple  Sanctus  from  the  Salisbury  Gradual,  also  previously 
used  by  Marbeck ;  and  one  of  eight  Glorias  from  the  same  Gradual,  which 
strikes  the  ear  as  peculiarly  grand  and  effective,  while  very  simple. 
The  editor  having  hampered  himself  with  a  title-page,  stating  that  the 
plain  song  for  the  Holy  Communion  is  g^iven  only  "  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  that  for  feasts,"  excuses  himself  for  the  omission  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sarum  Gradual  contains  only  one  set- 
ting for  festal  and  ferial  use  alike.  A  repetition  of  Marbeck*s  Creed 
would  have  made  the  work  more  complete,  especially  as  Mr.  Great- 
heed  might  have  advantageously  given  a  less  jubilant  harmony  than 
that  printed  by  Mr.  Helmore  in  his  "Directory;"  but  as  these  are 
accessible  to  every  one,  and  indeed  in  frequent  use»  that  point  is  of 
trifling  importance.     It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  Sursum  Corda 
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and  the  Prefeces.  The  English  form  of  the  very  ancient  melody  for 
these  has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  heen  adapted  to  our  present 
use ;  and  the  foreign  form  is  only  published  in  an  expensive  shape  in 
Mr.  Crompton's  FVefaces.  The  sole  hope  of  obtaining  this  much 
wanted  music,  which  the  editor  holds  out.  is  in  some  future  English 
Gradual,  for  which  he  proffers  his  valuable  assistance.  Till  this  good 
time  comes,  the  Prefaces  (it  seems)  must  wait ;  meanwhile  the  present 
work  is  put  forth  containing  this  serious  defect,  which  almost  a  single 
extra  page  of  plain  song  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  publications  (for  no 
harmony  is  involved)  would  have  remedied.  We  would  ask,  whether 
it  is  too  late  even  now  to  supply  the  omission  ? 

To  the  music  already  mentioned  the  editor  has  added  the  "Dies 
Irse,"  and  in  doing  so  deserves  our  thanks  for  a  fresh  arrangement  of 
the  English  words  to  the  well-known  melody.  In  the  latter  no  change 
is  made  except  in  the  last  verse,  where  the  alteration  is  made  advisedly 
from  French  sources,  and  probably  the  ear  will  soon  become  reconciled 
to  it.  But  in  the  grouping  of  the  notes,  and  the  consequent  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  changes  are  made  throughout  from  the  setting 
printed  in  the  Hymnal  Noted.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  is  much 
simplified ;  the  arrangement  is  made  upon  uniform  principle ;  and  the 
musical  and  metrical  accent  coincide  where  formerly  they  did  not. 
We  congratulate  the  editor  much  on  these  improvements. 

With  regard  to  the  pointing  of  the  Psalms,  we  stated  last  year  that 
we  suspended  our  judgment,  and  we  do  so  still ;  the  more  so  because 
Mr.  Greatheed  is  at  this  time  putting  forth  his  views  on  the  subject, 
for  the  consideration  of  experts,  and  his  second  letter  will  be  found  in 
our  present  Number, 
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Wb  call  our  readers*  attention  to  the  accompanying  circular,  which  has 
been  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  and  of  the 
Architectural  Museum,  with  reference  to  the  combination  of  architec- 
tural art  with  architecture  at  the  coming  Great  Exhibition : — 

"  Intxhnational  Exhibition  op  1862. 

"  Architectural  Art, 

"  The  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  and  the  committee  of  the  Eccle- 
siological Society  beg  to  remind  all  architectural  artists  that  the  last  day  for 
applying  for  space  at  the  Intemational  Exhibition  is  not  far  distant,  although 
the  timit  of  June  1st  will  not,  it  is  understood,  be  absolutely  insisted  on. 

"  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has  appointed  a  representative 
architectural  committee,  composed  of  its  council  and  of  representatives  from 
the  other  architectural  societies  of  London,  including  the  Architectural  Mu- 
seum and  the  Ei*c1e8ioIogical  Society,  to  take  steps,  in  concert  with  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  for  the  efficient  representation  of  architecture  and  architec- 
tural art  at  the  comine  Exhibition. 

"  The  Architeeturd  Museum  and  the  Ecclesiological  Society  are  warmly 
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oo-operating  in  tliit  object,  while  they  propose  especially  to  devote  themselves 
to  architectural  art  and  details, — such  as  carving  in  stone  and  woo<),  model- 
ling, ceramic  art,  metal  work,  glass-painting,  and  embroidery.  The  Archi- 
tectural Museum  has  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Exhibition. 

"  The  Architectural  Museum  and  the  Ecdesiological  Society  feel  that  they 
break  no  con6dence  when  they  state,  that  it  is  equally  the  desire  of  the  repre- 
sentative committee  and  of  themselves  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  to  the  exhibition  of  architectural  art  in  immediate  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  that  of  architecture,  and  they  therefore  trust  that  while  the  various 
artists  whose  performances  come  under  the  designation  of  architectural  art 
will  not  neglect  to  make  their  separate  applications  for  space  before  it  is  too 
late,  they  will  be  willing  at  a  later  period  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibition  of  architectural  art  which  may  be  decided  upon 
between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  representative  committee. 
"  Further  particulars  will  follow. 

"  A.  J.  B.  Bbrbbpord  Hops, 

*'  President  of  the  Architectural  ilfiiseiim,  and 
of  the  Ecclesiohgical  Society. 
"  G.  G.  Scott, 

"  TVeasurer  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
"Joseph  Clarke, 

"  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
"  Benjamin  Webb, 

**Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Ecdesiological  Society." 

The  above  circular  sufficiently  indicates  our  o\vd  views  upon  the 
matter.  We  are  very  glad  that  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
acting  through  the  representative  committee,  (upon  which  the  names 
of  four  members  of  .our  committee  occur,  two  of  them  directly  ap- 
pointed by  ourselves,  and  the  rest  by  the  Architectural  Museum,)  have 
adopted  the  same  opinion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  we 
take  an  equal  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  architecture,  pure  and  simple, 
which  will  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  programme  of  ]  862.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that,  in  the  Exhibition  of  1 861,  which  did  not  pro- 
fess to  touch  the  fine  arts,  architecture  was  absolutely  represented  by  the 
single  model  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Hamburgh,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scott.  Ar- 
chitectural art,  indeed,  was  not  absent  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was 
scattered  up  and  down  the  building  without  much  discrimination ;  and  so 
the  single  instance  of  classification,  (limited,  as  its  contents  were,  to  the 
production  of  one  mind,)  Pugin's  court,  attracted  attention  as  much  by 
its  singularity  as  its  merit.  The  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  the  example 
of  Paris  in  1855,  have  now  made  fine  arts  an  integral  element  in  the 
speculation ;  and  the  long  range  of  the  less  than  mediocre  fafade  of 
the  new  building  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  gigantic  picture  gallery.  Ar- 
chitecture accordingly  entered  into  the  earliest  scheme  of  classification 
which  the  Royal  Commissioners  put  out.  Still,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
documents  which  they  have  hitherto  published  indicate  that  they  were 
writing  very  much  in  the  dark  about  it,  and  that  they  seemed  in  par- 
ticular to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  as  much  on  one  side  a  constructive 
science  as  on  the  other  a  fine  art. 

Nevertheless,  the  advice  of  the  architectural  world,  as  represented  by 
the  Institute,  was  specifieaUy  invited ;  and  that  advice  has  been  given. 
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and  bh  organisation  perfected  to  give  it  effect.  We  may  now  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  matter  is  in  good  train,  and  that  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  architects  themselves,  and  of  the  architectural  artists,  if  they  do 
not  present  themselves  before  the  world  as  they  are  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  circumstances  more  advantageous 
than  have  ever  previously  fallen  to  their  lot.  The  exhibition  will  be 
one  of  modem,  but  not  strictly  one  of  liviug,  architecture.  What  re- 
trospective limit  may  be  taken  is  a  question  which  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Too  wide  a  licence  would  glut  the  place  ;  too  narrow  a 
one  would  cripple  the  historical  value  of  the  series.  Anyhow,  both 
with  the  living  and  the  dead,  we  trust  that  the  various  styles  will  be 
represented  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  fulness.  £amest  supporters 
aa  we  are  of  Oothic,  we  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  open  tourna- 
ment of  the  Gothic  and  the  Classical  architects  of  modem  Europe  on 
this  English  field.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result, 
as  it  wiU  be  sooner  or  later  embodied  in  the  verdict  of  the  large  sight- 
seeing public  whom  next  year's  attraction  will  draw  to  London.  For 
the  sake  of  fair  play,  and  towards  the  success  of  the  entire  exhibition, 
we  hope  that  no  difficulties  will  be  made  in  ranging  the  architecture 
and  the  architectural  art  of  various  countries  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  building.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  exhibition  will  not  fulfil  its  in- 
temadonal  purpose. 


BUILDWAS  ABBEY. 

Bmldwas  Abbey,    By  Goboon  M.  Hills,  Esq. 

This  is  an  interesting  paper,  published  in  a  rather  awkward  quarto 
form,  as  part  of  the  "  Collectanea  Archeologica*'  of  the  British  Archso- 
logical  Association.  Mr.  Hills  begins  his  paper  with  some  notice  of 
the  *'  Savigniac  *'  order,  to  which  the  abbey  belonged  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence.  It  soon  however  became  a  Cistercian  house. 
Byland  Abbey  was  also  originally  affiliated  to  Savigny.  Buildwas 
Abbey  was  founded  in  1135,  but  its  buildings  are  somewhat  later. 
Mr.  Hills  gives  a  block-plan  of  the  site,  and  a  careful  ground-plan  of 
the  church  and  all  the  remuning  buildings.  "  The  massive  propor- 
tions of  the  arcades,*'  he  says,  *'  and  the  scalloped  ornament  of  their 
capitals,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture ; 
whilst  the  pointed  form  of  the  arches  shows  an  approach  towards  the 
style  which  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  superseded  the  Norman, 
forming  the  Transition  style,  which  began  about  1160."  Mr.  Hills 
compares  the  church  to  the  Cistercian  church  of  Boyle,  in  Ireland, 
which  he  has  already  described  with  a  ground-plan  in  our  own  pages. 
The  plan  of  Buildwas  shows  a  nave,  100  feet  long,  with  aisles;  a 
crossing,  about  36  feet  square ;  two  transepts,  with  two  square-ended 
chapels  on  the  eastern  side  of  each  of  them  :  and  a  square-ended  choir, 
%6  feet  long.     The  ritual  choir  extended  two  bays  into  the  nave. 
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There  was  no  west  door.  Mr.  Hills  further  illustrates  his  paper  with 
excellent  etchings  of  the  Abbot's  lodging  (as  restored),  the  arches  of 
the  north  court,  and  the  ruins  of  the  chapter- house,  with  part  of  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  Among  the  ruins,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  a  subterraneous  passage  has  been  found,  which  was  long 
supposed  to  be  an  underground  way  to  Wenlock  Priory.  "  It  was  en- 
tered for  a  distance  of  some  few  yards,  and  is  described  as  varying 
considerably  in  its  dimensions ;  in  some  parts  being  narrowed  to  a 
width  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  not  much  more  in  height,  whilst  at  other 
parts  it  may  be  ten  feet  wide  and  twelve  or  fourteen  in  height.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  it  was  the  sewer  of  the  monastery."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hills  is  right  in  this  supposition.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  understand  that  our  mediaeval  ancestors  set  us  an  example, 
among  other  things,  as  to  sanatory  arrangements. 


THE  DECENT  ADORNING  OF  CHURCHES. 

(Frtm  an  Exeter  Correspondent,) 

Much  boisterous  attention  has  been  bestowed  'on  this  matter  for  many 
years  past,  but  still  the  furor  of  S.  Barnabas  and  S.  George  in  the 
East  leaves  it  fully  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  learned  on  a  sub- 
ject so  extensive ;  and  possibly  a  little  temperate  discussion  may  lend 
it  a  helpmg  hand.  Our  thoughts  are  turned  in  this  direction  by  the 
appearance,  on  the  west  wall  of  our  noble  cathedral,  of  another  monu- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  East — ^nay,  in  this  instance  to  the  heroines 
also,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  liucknow — by  a  young  sculp- 
tor, Mr.  Richardson.  The  survivors  of  that  valorous  regiment  the  32nd, 
or  "  Cornish  Rangers,'*  have  placed  it  in  memory  of  the  fallen  in  the 
cathedral  of  their  diocese.  It  represents  a  lion  couchant  with  a  viper 
in  its  mouth,  beautifully  chiselled  in  white  Carrara  marble,  with  regi- 
mental colours  prettily  carved  and  crossed  behind  it*  Below  the  cor- 
bels of  support  a  tablet  of  the  usual  form  records  the  deeds  and  names 
of  the  departed.  Now  all  this  is  very  nice,  but  may  we  not  ask — is  it 
fitting  that  such  should  be  the  ornament  of  Gk>o'8  house  ?  The  eccle- 
siastical  rule  is  *'  such  ornaments  shall  be  in  use  as  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  Although  this  was  not  the 
palmy  day  of  church  architecture,  still  religious  symbolism  was  the 
practice.  Our  lexicographer,  Johnson,  defines  a  symbol,  *'  a  type,  that 
which  comprehends  in  its  figure  a  representation  of  something  else." 
What  does  the  lion  or  the  viper  comprehend  in  its  figure  ?  The  noble 
emblem  of  Old  England  eats  up  its  heathen  population  in  one  of  her 
finest  colonies,  India.  Such  a  view  of  things  might  have  been  con- 
sistent three  years  since  with  popular  feeling  out  of  doors,  but  within 
those  sacred  portals  is  taught  "  Love  your  enemies ;  do  good  to  those 
who  despitefttlly  use  you  and  persecute  you."     Should  not  the  symbol 
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then,  for  consistency's  sake,  have  been  charity  taking  the  blessed 
Gospel  to  these  heathens  with  the  motto  '*  May  they  be  conirerted  and 
live  ?*'  What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  or  of  other  able  preachers  of  the  annnal  S.  P.  G. 
Sermon,  had  their  eyes  rested  on  a  monument  thus  contravening  the 
▼eiy  purpose  of  their  stirring  discourses  ?  May  the  day  come  when 
Mtists  of  known  religious  feeling  within  our  own  country  may  be 
•ought  out  to  design  decent  ornament  for  our  churches,  rather  than 
foreigners^  of  a  different  creed,  or  perhaps  of  none  at  all ! 
Exeter,  Pebnutry,  1861. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMriTBB  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Wednesday, 
May  15.  Present:  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
chair;  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson, 
Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  R.  E.  E.  War- 
burton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

Letters  were  received  from  Sir  S.  R.  Gljmne,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Gkeatheed,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  R.  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  E.  R.  Robson, 
Esq.,  C.  Buckeridge,  Esq.,  G.  F.  Bodley,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  Philippe, 
W.  White,  Esq.,  R.  J.  Withers,  Esq.,  G.  Truefitt,  Esq.,  E.  M.  Barry, 
£sq.»  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates,  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane,  M.  J« 
Lomax,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Scott,  Bart.,  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  following  memorial  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  read 
by  the  President : — 

"To  THB  PrSBIDBNT   AND  CoUNCIL  OF  TBS   RoTAL  InBTITUTS  OF 

British  Arohitbctb. 

"  Eeeleaiological  Society  ^ 
*'  78,  New  Bond  Street, 
"  April  14,  1861. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  instmcted  by  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesio- 
lojg;tcal  Society  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  practice  of  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituting new  material  and  fresh  carving  for  the  ancient  material  and  original 
carving,  which  the  committee  fear  is  too  cpmmon  in  the  restoration  of  me- 
dieval, and  especially  of  eccleaiastical,  buildings  in  France,  even  when  con- 
ducted by  architeets  of  acknowledged  abitity  and  learning.    For  instances  of 
this  pndioey  I  am  authorised  to  refer  you  to  a  communication  by  G.  F. 
Bodley,  Bsq.»  contained  in  the  EecleHoloyist  for  the  current  month ;  while,  at 
the  same  time  I  am  instructed  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  several  of  the  instances  therein  quoted  are  referable  to  restorations 
conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of  the  French,  and  severely 

'  In  alluaion  to  tiro  militarj  monaments  by  Marochetti  in  the  cathedral,  which 
would  jnsdfy  lefers  critioisni. 
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criticited  in  their  own  country.  But  the  committee  of  the  Eoclenolo^eal 
Society,  while  willing  to  believe  that  recent  French  reitorationi  exhibit  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  prindplet  of  medisyal  architecture  than  thoie 
of  a  rather  earlier  date,  are  nevertheless  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Architects  of  France  are  still  too  much  addicted  to  substitute  new  materials 
and  carving  in  cases  where  a  truer  judgment,  and  a  more  genuine  reverence 
for  antiquity,  would  have  prescribed  the  retention  of  the  ancient  work. 

**  The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary,  in 
memorialising  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  point  out  the  frequent 
and  severe  losses  to  archeology  and  art  which  such  a  system  must  entaiL 
They  entertain  the  belief  that  a  remonstrance  from  a  body  so  eminent  and  so 
influential  as  the  Institute,  if  addressed  to  persons  in  authority  in  France,  must 
have  very  considerable  weight.  The^  therefore  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Institute  to  the  circumstance,  m  the  hope  that  it  may  feel  competent  to 
make  such  remonstrance  in  the  interest  of  European  art. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Gentlemen, 
'*  Your  fidthfiil  and  obedient  servant, 

'*  A.  J.  B.  Bbrbsford  Hops, 
*'  President  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society." 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  ask  whether  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Socie^  had  ever  received  a  formal  report  from  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  some  time  ago  to  consider  a  memorial  from  this  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  chairs  in  churches. 

The  President  reported  that  with  a  view  to  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  architecture  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  a  repre- 
sentative architectural  committee  had  been  formed,'  by  the  addition  of 
delegates  from  all  the  architectural  societies  in  London  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  President  being 
already  a  member  of  this  representative  committee  in  another  capacity, 
the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  chairman  of  committees,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb, 
secretary,  were  elected  as  the  delegates  from  the  Ecclesiological  So- 
ciety. • 

A  sketch  of  the  curious  staircase  in  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Cobham  church,  Kent,  described  in  the  Ecclesioiogitt  in  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates,  was  examined. 

Mr.  Clarke  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  some  very  carious  co- 
loured tracings  of  tempera  painting,  discovered  lately  in  the  jambs  of 
the  east  window  and  over  the  chancel-arch  in  Kimpton  church,  Herts. 
The  subject  of  the  paintings  in  the  chancel-arch  appeared  to  be  the 
Works  of  Mercy.  A  very  important  design,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  for  a 
church  at  Point  de  GhJle,  Ceylon,  was  minutely  examined ;  and  the 
committee  strongly  recommended  a  groined  roof  and  a  diminution  of 
window-space.  Mr.  Clarke  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  a  grammar- 
school,  master's  house,  and  parochial  school,  at  Lymm,  in  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee,  and  explained  the  discoveries  of 
Anglo-Saxon  openings  and  details  un^er  the  whitewash  in  Deerhurst 
church,  Gloucestershire.  He  guaranteed  the  careful  preservation  of 
every  such  fragment.  The  committee  examined  his  drawings  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Harpenden  church,  Herts,  and  for  the  chapel,  now  about 
to  be  proceeded  with,  at  S.  John's  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

The  decorations  of  the  choir  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  especially  of 
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the  proposed  tialdachin,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Penrose,  in  accordance 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren*8  sketches,  were  considered. 

Mr.  Bodley  communicated  to  the  committee  that  there  was  some  un- 
fbreaeen  difficulty  in  respect  of  the  proposed  site  for  his  new  church  of 
All  Saints,  Cambridge ;  and  the  committee  expressed  a  strong  hope 
that  this  obstacle  to  changing  the  site  might  lead  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  in  its  old  place. 

The  committee  examined  the  designs  by  Mr.  Truefitt  for  a  new  house 
about  to  be  built  at  Hornsey  Rise,  and  also  the  drawings  of  a  piece  of 
domestic  furniture,  by  the  same  gentleman.  This  is  a  substitute  for 
the  '  cellaret*  usually  provided  by  upholsterers,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
chasse,  to  hold  six  decanters.  There  is  nothing  ecclesiastical  in  the 
treatment ;  but  merely  a  skilful  and  legitimate  use  of  ornament. 

Mr.  Buckeridge's  designs  for  the  restoration  of  Trallong  church, 
Brecknockshire,  were  examined;  and  also  the  designs,  by  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Robson,  for  a  small  school,  now  building  at  Shincliffe, 
near  Durham :  for  a  slate  spire,  to  be  added  to  the  tower  of  the 
(modem)  church  at  Shincliffe ;  and  for  several  secular  works,  including 
a  shop-front  and  some  furniture.  Mr.  Robson  also  forwarded  for  in- 
spection drawings  of  the  beautiful  First-Pointed  bases  which  he  is  now 
uncovering  on  the  exterior  of  the  north  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Nine 
Altars,  in  Durham  cathedral.  These  bases  are  nearly  the  only  remains 
at  Durham  which  have  not  been  chiselled  over  or  restored.  They 
show  the  real  old  wall*face  of  the  thirteenth  century  masons,  and  are  of 
rare  beauty. 

The  committee  further  examined  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon's  revised  designs 
for  a  mortuary  chapel  at  Bryn  y  Pys ;  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  designs 
for  some  large  schools  in  connection  with  the  parish  church  of  S.  James, 
Devonport. 

Mr.  Seddon  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  designs,  hj  Mr. 
Frichard  and  himself,  for  the  new  church  of  Llandogo,  Monmouthshire, 
a  new  school  at  Dewchurch,  Herefordshire,  a  new  parsonage  at  Kent- 
church,  Monmouthshire,  a  new  parsonage  at  Celly  Caer,  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  also  for  the  restorations  at  S.  Bartholomew,  Holmer,  Here- 
fordshire, and  S.  Mary,  Nash,  Monmouthshire.  * 

Mr.  Burges  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  alter- 
ing the  church  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  into  something  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical character. 

The  committee  examined  some  cartoons  for  stained  glass,  in  every 
different  style,  by  Mr.  |J.  G.  Wren. 

A  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  was  examined.  They 
comprised  the  designs  for  a  new  church  at  Woodchester,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  for  a  rectory  at  Paglesham,  Essex,  (in  two  forms,)  ;  perspective 
views  of  his  churches  at  Pentonville  and  Victoria  Docks ;  details  of  his 
transformation  of  the  tower  of  Sunbury  church,  Middlesex ;  plans  for  a 
drinking-fountain  to  be  built  in  the  parish  of  S.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster ;  the  drawings  of  the  water-tower  at  Elvetham  House,  Hants,  with 
photographs  of  some  sculpture  lately  finished  for  that  mansion ;  draw- 
ings of  cottages,  &c.,  for  Hambarton,  Yorkshire,  Wavendon,  Bucks, 
Oxenwood,  Wilts ;  and  numerous  designs  for  new  Pointed  houses  at 
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CaDterbury«  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and  other  places,  besides  a  small 
school-houee  for  Coniscliffe,  Durham. 

The  committee  examined  Mr.  Street's  designs  for  the  gradual  re- 
building of  Bournemouth  church ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
Wootton  Rivers*  Wilts ;  for  the  restoration  of  Pewsey  church,  Wilts ; 
for  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  S.  Pagan's ;  and  for  an  addition 
to  the  modem  church  of  Sunningdale. 

The  committee  adjourned  till  June  13th. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiologieal  Motett  Choir  was  held  at 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  1 5th  of  May. 
We  give  the  programme  below.  The  pieces  were  admirably  performed, 
indicating  a  considerable  advance  on  the  part  of  the  choir. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  31. 

Anthem.    "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  meides'  sake."  ......    Farraai, 

Hymn.    "  Chorua  novss  Hieruialem." XXV,  Hymnal  Noted. 

Motett.    <*  O  Goo,  Thou  art  my  God." Palestrina. 

Antiphon.    **  Veni  Sponia  Christi.'' MechUn  Vesperale, 

Missa.    '^Veni  SponsaCHRiSTi.'' Palestrina. 

Carol.    «  Sing  Allelnia."    .      XVUI.  Carok for  Chriatmat  and  Baster- tide 
6y  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Helmare,  M.A. 

Hymn.    "  Aurora  Inds  rutilat." XXVI.  Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    "  The  world  itself  keeps  Easter  Day."    XIV,  Carols  for  Easter-tide. 

Motett.    **  Not  unto  us."       Orlando  di  Lasso. 

Carol    "  Let  the  merry  Church  bells  ring."     XIII.  Carols  for  Easter-tide. 

Motett.    "  I  will  magnify  Thee." Palestrina. 

Hymn  for  Compline.    "  Before  the  ending  of  the  day."  IX?'-  Hymnal  Noted. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  in  the 
Easter  term,  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  18,  when  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  cathedral  of  S.  Magnus, 
Kirkwall,  the  following  of  which  is  a  summary. 

Nearly  all  the  historical  documents  respecting  the  church  of  S. 
Magnus  have  unfortunately  perished.  The  authorities  for  its  history 
are  therefore  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  some  documents  printed  in  the 
"  Orkney  Rentals,"  and  some  late  registers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  authorities  are  frequently  contradictory,  and  manifestly  erro- 
neous. Much  may  be  done  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  masons' 
marks,  which  abound  throughout  the  building.  Generally  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  evidently  a  great  deal  of  copying  in  it,  which  ren- 
den  the  determination  of  the  age  of  particular  portions  difficult.  It 
was  founded  by  Earl  Ronald  in  a.d.  1 138,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  that, 
if  successful  in  his  contest  for  the  earldom,  he  would  dedicate  a 
church  to  his  martyred  unde  Magnus.     The  work  became  too  ex- 
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peoBiTe  for  his  means,  was  delayed  in  consequence,  and  finally  reaumed 
with  fresh  funds  by  the  sale  of  seignorial  rights.  The  portions 
built  by  him  are  clearly  the  transepts  and  the  three  western  bays  of 
the  chmr,  which  are. all  in  a  plain  Romanesque  style.  The  nave,  ez- 
dnsive  of  the  last  three  bays  to  the  west,  is  rather  later,  as  is  the 
crossing,  and  was  probably  built  by  Ronald,  after  he  got  fresh  funds,  or 
by  his  successor.  The  west  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of  First-Pointed, 
and,  befare  the  alternating  red  and  yellow  sandstones  of  which  the 
arches  are  composed  were  worn  away,  must  have  presented  a  beautiful 
polychromatic  effect.  Whoever  buUt  this  front  also  built  the  last  two 
bays  of  the  nave,  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  the  older  work,  with 
the  exception  of  their  roof,  which  was  only  added  a  few  years  ag^,  in 
wood.  The  tradition  that  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  "  went  about 
to  demoUsh  and  throw  down  the  church,"  began  by  destroying  that, 
seems  unworthy  of  credence. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  choir  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Second* 
Pointed,  with  a  large  ¥rindow,  of  good  tracery.  The  whole  of  the  roof 
was  groined  afresh,  and  raised,  to  suit  the  new  style,  as  was  the  tran« 
sept-roof. 

The  upper  story  of  the  tower  is  Second-Pointed.  It  originally  had 
a  spire,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burnt  on  Jan.  0,  1671,  "  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  terrification  of  the  beholders," 

At  present  the  church  is  respected  and  cared  for  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, after  their  fashioU'^if  to  block  up  the  choir  with  pews  and  gal- 
leries, and  separate  it  and  its  aisles  from  the  nave  with  a  high  screen  of 
deal  planking,  be  to  respect  a  building.  There  are  admirable  drawings 
of  it  in  '*Mling*s  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scot* 
land." 

Some  discussion  took  place  concerning  the  cathedral  and  the  state  it 
IS  now  in, — i.e.,  fitted  up  for  Presbyterian  worship, — and  after  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  meeting  separated. 


The  second  meeting  was  held  on  May  ^d.  Mr.  H.  Lisfone,  S. 
John's  college,  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Monumental  Brasses  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire." In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  remarked  that  it  was  some 
time  since  these  interesting  memorials  had  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  society;  and  as  there  were  many  new  members,  he 
thought  he  might  be  excused  for  doing  so.  He  also  stated  that  one 
reason  that  made  him  speak  of  them  was  that  he  had  been  trying  se- 
veral experiments  to  obtain  a  different  material  for  rubbing  them,  which 
would  produce  a  more  exact  resemblance  to  the  original  brass,  and  he 
thought  he  had  at  length  succeeded  by  a  preparation  of  bees'- wax  and 
bronze.  He  exhibited  several  specimens,  the  most  successful  of  which 
was  one  upon  black  calico,  which  the  bronze  tone  of  the  figures 
showed  clearly.  The  paper  entered  into  the  usual  particulars  of 
brasses,  besides  noting  some  local  peculiarities,  which  were  illustrated 
by  rubbings. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lafone,  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  third  meeting  for  the  'Easter  Term  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  16th. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  ICing's  College,  completed  his  de- 
scription of  the  churches  he  had  seen  in  Georgia.  The  two  to  which 
he  drew  attention  were  those  of  the  Assumption  and  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  at  Mtzkh^tha.  Mtzkh^tha  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Georgia,  and  was  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  hut  since  the 
country  has  heen  ceded  to  the  Russians,  it  has  declined,  and  is  now 
merely  a  village.  S.  Nina  is  reputed  to  be  the  foundress ;  she  was  an 
early  Christian  saint — a  slave  in  (Georgia.  The  account  of  her  states 
that  when  the  in&nt  of  her  mistress  was  ill,  and  apparently  dying,  she 
prayed  for  it,  and  it  recovered.  The  queen  heard  of  this,  and,  some 
time  after,  her  in^t  being  very  iU,  she  sent  for  S.  Nioa,  that  she 
might  restore  it.  S.  Nina  stated  that  she  had  no  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  that  she  could  pray  for  the  child,  which  she  did,  and  it 
pleased  God  to  restore  it.  Upon  which  the  queen  and  many  others 
were  converted  to  Christianity. 

Both  these  churches  are  enclosed  in  a  Kremlin,  or  fortified  court, 
and  within  the  same  walls  there  is  also  a  very  small  chapel,  with  a 
central  lantern,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  oratory  of  S.  Nina. 
The  church  of  the  Assumption  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  S.  Saba,  at  Saphara,  described  before.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  Gbreek 
cross,  with  aisles,  making  the  exterior  walls  a  simple  parallelogram.  To 
the  church,  on  the  south  side,  is  attached  a  small  chapel,  which  is  used 
by  the  nuns  for  daily  prayer ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  curious  chamber, 
which  contained  several  oil  jars,  and  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
storehouse  for  requisites  of  the  church.  To  the  western  columns  of 
the  lantern  are  two  chairs,  of  black  marble  :  the  one  on  the  north  for 
the  Archimandrite,  that  on  the  south  is  canopied,  and  is  the  chair  of 
the  Catholicus.  The  screen  here  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  Byzantine 
work,  and  is  remarkable  in  being  open,  and  having  no  "  icons."  The 
church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  much  larger  and  more  important  than 
the  other  ;  in  it  the  kings  of  Georgia  were  crowned  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  last  century,  and  here  also  they  were  buried,  and 
the  floor  is  now  covered  with  the  memorials  of  ancient  kings.  The 
form  of  the  church  di£fers  from  others  in  having  aisles  to  the  transepts. 
The  altar  here  is  brought  very  far  forward  to  the  bay  between  the 
eastern  aisles  of  the  transepts,  llie  iconostasis  here  is  modem  and 
very  inferior  to  what  the  old  one  must  have  been,  judging  from  some 
remnants  which  are  now  tilted  up  against  the  south  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept. Within  the  south  arch  of  the  nave  is  the  sacred  column,  which 
is  built  up  and  railed  round  and  held  in  great  veneration.  The  legend 
says  that  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Loan  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Georgian 
soldier,  who  carried  it  away  with  him  to  Georgia,  and  though  it  was 
lost  for  some  time,  it  was  found  by  a  miraci:dou8  outpouring  of  oil 
from  this  column.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  west  aisle  of  the  tran- 
sept is  preserved  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Georgian  kings,  and  another 
curious  thing  is  the  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  placed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  narthex.    This  is  another  proof. 
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besides  those  mentioned  in  former  lectures,  of  the  frequenqr  of  Geor- 
gian pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  Before  oonduding,  Mr.  Williams 
exhibited  an  impression  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Georgian  kings. 
The  family  claim  to  be  descended  directly  from  king  Solomon,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  claim  their  arms  are  composed  of  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Mr.  Luard  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  very  interesting 
lecture.  He  also  stated  that  the  syndicate  appointed  with  respect  to 
Great  S.  Mary's  church  had  given  in  their  report,  and  he  believed 
the  work  of  restoration  would  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 

After  some  conversation  with  respect  both  to  Mr.  WiUiams's  lecture 
and  Great  S.  Mary's,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY 

OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

A  coMMiTTU  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  11th,  £.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Present:  Revds.  H.  J.  Barton,  H.  J.  Bigge,  M. 
Gregory,  D.  Morton,  T.  James  and  H.  L.  Elliot.  The  Rev.  W.  P.  H. 
Trevelyan,  of  Wolverton,  was  elected  a  member.  There  were  presented 
— ^the  January  number  of  the  East  Anglican,  the  Report  of  the  Ecde- 
siological  Society  :  a  drawing  of  incised  slab  found  in  Roade  church ; 
and  an  impression  of  an  ancient  seal,  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Lee,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Gregory.  A  fine  collection  of  364  sulphur  casts 
of  seals,  made  by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  a  commission 
from  the  society,  was  exhibited.  They  have  been  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  connection  with  the  county,  from  their  intrinsic  beauty 
or  curiosity,  and  from  their  illustration  of  architecture,  and  form  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  collection.  Many  are  from  the  original 
matrices  in  the  British  Museum ;  others  are  taken  from  ancient  im- 
pressions, and  in  some  cases,  where  perfect  impressions  do  not  exist, 
the  present  casts  have  been  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  most  per- 
fect parts  from  several  di£ferent  specimens.  The  examples  in  this  col- 
lection* date  from  800  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  illustrate  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  sigillary  art  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Ghregory  exhibited  a  collection  of  coins,  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish, found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roade.  A  ground  plan  of  Long 
Buckby  church,  after  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  arrangement,  was  produced 
by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Yates,  which  was  approved,  with  several  suggested 
alterations. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Law  attended  with  designs  for  the  restoring  and  re-seating 
th^  chancel  of  Husband's  Bosworth  church,  including  the  opening  of 
the  south  chancel  aisle,  the  building  a  new  vestry,  and  other  desirable 
improvements.  He  showed  alternative  designs  for  the  east  window 
and  for  the  altar  rails,  to  one  of  which  the  committee  gave  decided  pre- 
ference.   The  plans  were  much  approved,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
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of  this  church*  which  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  beautifying  notions 
of  fifty  years  ago,  being  at  length  really  restored  to  its  ancient 
character. 

Mr.  Law  stated  that  the  plans  prepared  for  Horton  church  had  been 
postponed  for  a  year ;  and  that  in  Wellingborough  church  the  former 
recommendation  of  the  society,  to  remove  the  west  gallery,  had  been 
carried  out,  greatly  to  the  increased  beauty  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
improved  accommodation  of  the  west  end.  The  tower  arch  has  been 
opened,  and  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  fine  wheel  window. 

Some  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs,  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott,  for  a 
church  at  Calcutta,  in  which  the  requirements  of  a  tropical  climate 
have  been  carefully  and  successfully  provided  for,  were  exhibited  and 
much  admired.  Designs  for  stained  glass  windows  in  Weldon  church, 
by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  York-place,  London,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bigge,  and 
approved.  Flans  for  new  schools  at  Belgrave,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  OiUett, 
of  Leicester,  exhibiting  very  complete  arrangements  and  great  excel- 
lence of  form,  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Stephens. 

Ten  new  designs  for  cottages  from  the  Cottage  Improvement  Society 
were  produced.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Kingsthorpe 
church,  with  especial  reference  to  the  fittings  of  the  chancel,  whither 
they  proceeded  after  the  meeting.  The  spring  meeting  of  the  society 
was  fixed  for  Whitson-week,  to  meet  at  Thrapston»  W.  B.  Stopford, 
Bsq.,  president. 


A  committee  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  8,  at  two  o'clock. 
Present :  £.  Thornton,  Esq.,  in  the  diair ;  Revs.  H.  J.  Bigge,  N.  P. 
lightfoot.  W.  Butlin,  T.  James,  H.  Luxmoore,  H.  L.  Elliot ;  Mr.  B. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Irwine. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed,  the 
Rev.  H.  Luxmoore,  of  Everdon,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  of  Pilton, 
were  elected  members.  There  were  presented  the  first  vol.  of  the  Bam 
Anastatic  Society,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Mackamess ;  three  etchings  of 
fonts,  by  Mr.  Irwine,  purchased ;  No«.  of  Ecdesiologiat  and  Boilder ; 
Shaw's  Elixabethan  Anshitecture ;  Haberahon's  Half-timbered  Houses ; 
Haines'  Monumental  Brasses ;  Lamb's  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Irwine :  a  folio  of  original  designs  in  medisBval  style ; 
book  of  sketches  from  ancient  examples ;  a  mounted  tracing  of  an 
ancient  reredos  in  Leintwardine  church,  Salop;  an  ornamental  lock 
and  key  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  coronation  medal  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  and  various  other  curious  medals.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  of  Gold  Street :  an  ancient  foUo  of  Hebrew  genealogies ;  a 
brass  clasp  with  S.  Michael  and  the  Dragon ;  a  Saxon  brooch,  found 
near  Northampton ;  a  silver  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  &c. 

The  ground-plan  of  Kingsthorpe  chancel  and  church,  drawn  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Law,  was  produced  by  the  sub-oommittee,  showing  the  pretent 
arrangement  of  seats.  The  chancel  was  uninteUigently  "restored" 
some  lew  years  ago,  and  requires  revision.  There  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  any  general  re-arrangement  of  the  seats  of  the  church,  owing 
to  the  singular  remains  of  Norman  and  Bariy  English  work,  which  give 
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the  effect  of  a  double  chancel-arcli.  There  is,  however,  coneiderable 
area  in  the  chancel-aisles  unoccupied,  which  might,  by  judicious  ar- 
rangement, be  brought  into  use. 

The  Rev.  H.  Luxmoore  attended  to  consult  the  committee  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel  of  Everdon  church,  and  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  church,  and  confer  with  the  rector. 

The  plans  for  the  new  chapel  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  were  produced  by  Mr.  Irwine,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  highly 
approved.  The  suggestions  made  at  a  previous  committee  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  officers'  seats  are  now  placed  at  the  west  end.  The 
chapel  consists  of  an  ante-chapel,  entered  by  two  doors,  one  for  the 
men,  the  other  for  the  women,  screened  off  from  the  chapel  by  a  wooden 
parclose.  The  whole  of  the  seats,  sufficient  for  three  hundred,  are 
ranged  church-wise,  (not  as  in  college  chapels,)  facing  east ;  a  quasi- 
chancel  occupies  the  easternmost  bay,  with  the  communion-table  and 
two  stalls  for  clergy.  The  pulpit  is  bracketed  out  on  the  north  side 
into  the  nave ;  and  on  the  first  step  is  the  bible-desk.  An  organ  is 
bracketed  out  from  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  easternmost  bay 
of  the  nave ;  and  the  singers  can  be  placed  in  seats  immediately  under 
it.  A  vestry,  approached  from  the  outside,  is  placed  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  building,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  warming  apparatus 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  internal  arrangement  is  very  simple 
and  church-like,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  congregation  with  the 
religious  associations  of  their  homes.  The  external  elevation  is  very 
plain,  deriving  all  its  dignity  from  height  and  proportion,  lliere  is  not 
a  single  ornamental  feature,  except  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the 
bell-turret,  that  dould  possibly  be  cut  away ;  but  the  whole  effect  of 
the  design  is  very  handsome  and  impressive*  and,  from  the  commanding 
situation  which  it  will  occupy,  will  be  a  striking  object  in  the  general 
picture  of  the  town.  It  was  stated  that  the  excavations  for  the  foun- 
dations are  already  begun. 

Drawings  for  sepulchral  crosses  by  Mr.  W.  Gillett,  and  of  a  banner 
by  Mr.  G.  French,  were  exhibited. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Wingfield  resigned  his  secretaryship  for  Rutland- 
shire, on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wales  being  now  located  there.  The  re- 
signation was  accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  to  Mr.  Wing- 
field  for  his  past  services. 

A  sub-committee  of  Messrs.  W.  Stopford,  Lightfoot,  Ward,  and 
Smyth  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for  the  spring 
meeting  at  Thrapston,  which  was  now  finally  determined  for  the  29th 
and  30th  of  May.  Mr.  Poole  has  promised  a  paper  on  the  Lowick 
glass,  and  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  will  contribute  papers  of  local 
interest. 

A  programme  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Peterborough  was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  meeting  would 
commence  on  the  23rd  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleugh,  and  be  continued  till  the  30th.  Excursions  will  be  made 
to  Croyland,  to  Oundle  and  neighbourhood,  to  Barnack  and  Whitter- 
ing,  and  to  Stamford  and  Oakham.  Northampton  has  been  deemed 
too  far  for  the  Institute  to  visit  on  the  present  occasion. 

VOL.    XXII.  B    B 
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It  was  agreed  to  subscribe  £l.  la.  to  the  memorial  to  the  Rev.  E. 
TroUope,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Lincolnshire  Society,  and  la* 
borious  editor  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Societies. 
The  volume  for  1860  will  be  out  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Several  bills  were  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  the  committee  adjourned 
to  visit  the  works  now  in  active  progress  at  S.  Sepulchre*s. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

8,  John  Evangelist,  Sandbaeh,  Cheshire. — Happily  Mr.  Scott,  the 
architect  of  this  new  church,  is  not  responsible  for  its  situation.  It 
stands  nearly  a  mile  from  the  population  which  it  is  meant  to  serve, 
and  with  scarcely  a  house  near  it.  The  design,  however,  is  able  and 
satisfactory ;  and  the  interior  has  remarkable  simplicity  and  dignity. 
The  plan  is  cruciform,  to  which  we  cannot  object,  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  church  is  one  rather  of  luxe  than  of  utility.  The  building  is 
very  little  likely  to  be  filled ;  and  the  builders,  having  plenty  of  money, 
have  a  right  to  indulge  themselves,  if  they  please,  in  a  form  of  church 
which  is  fiar  better  sesthetically  than  practically.  There  is  a  good 
chancel,  with  a  north  aisle  (not  reaching  to  the  east  end)  ;  a  crossing, 
with  two  transepts  ;  and  an  usleless  nave,  with  a  porch  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  south  side.  The  style  is  Early  Middle- 
Pointed  ;  the  material,  stone,  botii  inside  and  out.  The  use  of  the 
rough  coarse  stone  in  the  inner  walling  is  very  effective.  The  interior 
has  a  good  effect  of  height,  but  the  roofs  throughout  are  rather  un- 
worthy— of  the  cradle  form, — ^the  principals  in  the  nave-roof  being 
arched.  But  there  are  good  lantern  arches,  perhaps  a  little  overdone 
with  flowered  capitals.  The  stringcourses  are  bold  and  excellently 
placed.  Much  skill  is  shown  in  the  window  tracery.  The  east  win- 
dow is  powerfully  designed  and  moulded ;  it  has  four  trefoil-beaded 
lights,  with  qnatrefoils  above  each  couplet,  and  a  large  sexfoiled  circle 
in  the  head  of  all.  The  transept-windows  also  are  well  composed.  The 
richest  piece  of  Architectural  design  is  the  pierced  stone  screen  between 
the  chancel  and  the  north  chancel  aisle  (which  forms  the  vestry  and 
the  organ  chamber).  The  tracery  of  this  screen  is  on  two  planes ;  and 
the  composition  affects  the  form  of  a  large  Venetian  Gothic  window, 
square-headed,  with  three  shafted  lights,  and  circles  and  half  circles 
above.  We  do  not  think  this,  though  an  excellent  feature  in  itself, 
happily  adopted  here.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  ritual  ar- 
rangements. The  sanctuary  is  lean  and  bare,  and  there  is  no  reredos 
at  all.  There  is  no  screen,  but  there  are  half-rails  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  altar  too  is  unworthy  of  its  place.  There  are  however  longitudinal 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  subsellse.  There  is  a  prayer- 
desk,  facing  north,  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel-bench  on  the  south 
side.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  wood,  octagonal  in  plan,  stands  on  a 
polypodal  stone  base  at  the  north-east  an^e  of  the  central  crossing* 
The  seats  in  the  nave  and  transepts  are  of  varnished  deal,  with  wooden 
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floors,  those  in  tlie  transepts  lacing  east.  The  floor  in  the  chancel  is 
formed  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  black  and  white  marble,  laid 
diagonally,  which  is  a  pleasant  variety  from  the  common  encaustic 
tiles,  lliere  is  plain  white  flagging  in  the  passages  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.  Over  the  south-west  door  internally  we  noticed  an 
inscription,  detailing  the  date,  founder's  name,  &c.,  of  the  church, 
effectively  cut  in  excised  letters.  The  font,  which  stands  at  the  west 
end,  is  square  in  form,  and  rather  ugly.  The  porch  is  much  enriched, 
and  the  door  has  exaggerated  floriated  ironwork.  Externally  the 
church  stands  nobly.  The  central  tower  has  great  mass  and  dignity. 
The  belfry  stage  on  each  side  has  a  pierced  arcade  of  three  lights. 
Over  these  is  a  plain  heavy  parapet,  with  a  corbel-headed  moulding 
beneath.  The  spire,  octagonal,  of  stone,  and  rather  stumpy  in  effect, 
rises  from  within  the  parapet.  Its  efiect  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  an 
old  design.  The  spire  is  lighted  very  skilfully  by  small  pierced 
foliated  circles,  set  in  horizontal  bands  on  each  side.  There  is  an 
external  octagonal  staircase  turret,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
central  tower,  reaching  to  the  belfry  stage.  The  roofs  are  of  grey 
slates,  careftiUy  chosen,  and  making  a  good  contrast  of  colour.  We 
notice  that  the  external  corbel-heads  are  generally  overdone,  though 
vigorous  in  design.  The  use  of  square  stadcpipes  of  good  design  is  a 
great  improvement  in  Mr.  Scott's  designs,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
lightning-conductor  in  a  new  church.  This  church  is  one  of  much 
power,  and  shows  marked  ability  in  the  architect. 

S,  Peter,  Boumemouih»  Hants.^^We  have  already  noticed  the  pro- 
gress of  this  curious  Work.  Mr,  Street  is  rebuilding  the  church  by 
degrees,  and  has  so  managed  as  never  to  intermit  the  services  except 
for  one  week.  The  derestoried  nave  and  aisles  have  already  been 
built,  over  the  original  miserable  conventicle-like  structure,  which  has 
now  quite  disappeared.  A  new  choir  with  aisles  remains  to  be  added. 
These  additions  are  rather  imposing.  The  choir  is  of  four  bays,  of 
which  the  two  easternmost  ones,  forming  the  sanctuary,  are  vaulted. 
The  westernmost  half  of  the  ohoir  has  transepts  on  each  side,  while 
from  the  eastern  face  of  these  transepts  extend  gabled  chapels  for  the 
use  of  the  children,  and  a  sacristy  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
east  side  of  the  northern  transept.  An  organ,  with  longitudinal 
benches,  will  occupy  the  north  transept,  while  the  south  transept  will 
also  be  seated  longitudinally.  The  new  work  is  very  beautiful  and 
ornate.  The  two  bays  of  the  sanctuary  have  quadripartite  vaulting, 
with  the  cells  formed  ai  contrasted  red  and  white  stone ;  rising  from 
Blender  marble  shafts.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  arches  are  both 
well  moulded,  with  coloured  voussoira,  and  rise  from  clustered  shafts 
of  different  coloured  marbles.  Two  rich  arebes,  of  a  similar  character, 
filled  with  open  metal  screenwork,  divide  the  choir  from  its  transepts. 
The  westernmost  bay  of  the  sanctuary  opens  into  the  children's 
chiqiels^  by  similar  arches,  filled  below  with  a  rich  doable  arcaded 
screen  of  alabaster.  .  The  sanctuary  waQs  are  lined  with  marbles  in 
patterns,  and  there  is  a  rich  rercdds.  O^r  the  ardbes  of  the  choir  we 
observe  large  circles  sculptured  in  relief  with  aiigels.  The  exterior  is 
not  less  osnate :  and  is  most,  varied  and  effective,  from  the  long  line 
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of  traiuept  roof,  cut  in  upon  by  the  transverse  gables  of  the  children's 
chapels  and  the  vestry.  A  circular  staircase  turret,  ending  in  a 
pyramidal  capping,  divides  the  vestry  gable  from  that  of  the  north 
chancel  aisle.    This  is  a  desigpi  of  unusual  merit. 

S.  Helen,  Eacrick,  Yorkshire. — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we 
notice,  rather  imperfectly,  this  remarkable  church.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  loving  care  and  devotion  expended  on  the  structure,  which  is 
costly  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  And  in  respect  of  design  no 
small  praise  must  be  adjudged  to  the  architect.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  Gothic  style  is  not  that  gentleman's  forte.  Indeed 
there  are  many  curious  indications,  in  the  mouldings  especially,  of  the 
architect's  predilections  for  the  forms  of  classic  architecture.  The 
church  is  not  very  large.  It  has  an  apsidal  chancel,  with  a  vestry  and 
organ-chamber  on  the  north  side,  a  nave  and  aisles,  an  engaged  tower 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  kind  of  baptistery  added  to 
the  west  end.  The  plan  of  the  latter  is  something  like  two-thirds  of 
a  circle,  with  a  surrounding  aisle.  There  are  picturesque  and  effective 
groupings  caused  by  this  arcade,  and  we  by  no  means  condemn  unre* 
servedly,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  unusual  an  addition. 
Some  family  monuments,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  are  arranged 
round  the  aisle  of  this  memorial  baptistery ;  one  of  them  being  a 
bas-relief  of  Thorwaldsen.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  pretty  Italian 
tazza,  very  suitable  for  a  gasden,  but  quite  unfit  for  a  font,  occupies 
the  middle.  The  specialty  of  the  church  is  its  completeness  of  fitting. 
The  choir  is  properly  arranged.  An  organ,  without  colour  on  the 
pipes,  is  on  its  north  side.  Th&  apse  windows,  three  in  number,  have 
lately  received  the  enrichment  of  stained  glass.  The  glass,  however, 
is  not  very  good ;  and  its  tone  of  colour  interferes  with  the  previous 
decorations.  That  the  altar  is  low,  and  without  a  reredos,  is  the  fault 
(perhaps)  of  the  apsidal  form  of  the  chancel;  but  the  levels  of  the 
church  might  have  been  better  throughout.  Praise  should  be  given 
to  much  spirited  carving,  both  external  and  internal.  We  noticed  with 
interest  an  original  application  of  gas  in  the  form  of  an  illuminated 
inscription  over  the  chancel  arch.  Externally  the  architectural  effect 
is  less  satisfactory.  The  tower  wants  dignity,  and  the  baptistery  is 
not  grouped  very  happily  with  the  rest.  But  the  criticisms  which  we 
have  made  do  not  detract  from  our  appreciation  of  the  many  excel- 
lencies of  a  design  which  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  bve  to  all 
concerned. 

8. ,  Woodeheeter,  GUmcestershirt, — ^This  church,  by  Mr.  S.  S. 

Teulon,  contains  a  chancel  27  ft.  6  in.  by  21  ft. ;  a  nave,  about  80  ft. 
long,  with  a  north  aisle ;  a  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  with  a 
porch  adjoining  its  west  side ;  and  a  vestry,  with  organ-chamber  above 
it,  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  ritual  arrangements 
show  a  rise  of  one  step  to  the  chancel,  with  a  low  screen  not  meeting 
in  the  middle,  another  rise  of  two  steps  to  the  sanctuary,  but  no  foot- 
pace to  the  altar,  longitudinal  seats  and  subsellsB  against  the  chancel 
walls,  a  prayer-desk,  fiEu:ing  west  (!),  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave,  baliuiced  by  a  pulpit  at  the  opposite  comer.  The  style  is  Geo- 
metrical Middle-Pointed,  with  good  traceried  windows.    The  chancel 
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arch  has  clustered  marble  shafts,  corbelled  off.  The  arcade  has  piers 
with  marble  shafdets  set  round  a  stone  core.  The  aisle  is  roofed  with 
a  separate  gable.  The  frame  of  this  aisle-roof  is  only  a  collar  with 
arched  braces;  but  the  nave-roof  has  hammerbeams,  with  pierced 
tncerj,  and  arched  braces,  and  collars,  its  effect  being  decidedly  Third- 
Pointed.  There  is  a  west  door.  The  tower  and  spire  would  be 
effective,  if  the  belfry-stage  had  been  lifted  a  few  feet  higher.  The 
tower  has  three  stages,  well  buttressed.  The  spire  is  a  low  stone 
broach,  ¥rith  haunches  at  the  four  angles,  and  spirelights  on  the  four 
cardinal  faces.  A  clock-foce  is  ingeniously  bracketed  out,  under  a 
pedimental  niche-head,  on  the  west  side.  The  porch  is  lighted  by  a 
continuous  pierced  arcade  on  the  west  side.  It  is  roofed  with  a  lean-to, 
abutting  on  the  tower.  The  point  of  junction  bears  the  sculptured 
effigy  of  a  saint.  The  vestry  is  gabled  transversely,  and  shows  in  the 
south  elevation  a  circular  window  in  the  organ-chamber,  and  five  con- 
tiguous lancet  lights  below.  There  is  an  ornate  chimney  on  its  east 
side. 

8.  Doehoe,  Llandogo,  Monmouthshire. — We  have  already  once  noticed 
this  pretty  church,  by  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon.  It  is  very  pic- 
turesquely situated,  on  the  Wye.  The  west  fa9ade  is  a  pleasing  com- 
position, though^  in  so  small  a  building  a  west  door  in  addition  to  the 
porch  is  scarcely  necessary  or  desirable.  The  door  itself  however  is 
pretty  enough,  trefoil-headed  under  a  projecting  pediment.  There  is 
some  awkwardness  in  the  way  in  which  a  buttress,  rising  out  of  this 
pediment,  runs  up  to  support  the  ornate  bell-cote  which  crowns  the 
gable.  The  inside  is  very  effective.  The  cylindrical  piers  are  banded 
in  colours,  and  the  arches  have  voussoirs  of  alternate  courses  of  two 
coloured  stone. 

8. ,  Copley,  Yorkshire.^'ln  this  village,  which  is  picturesquely 

situated  on  the  Calder,  and  which  is  almost  ezdusively  built  in  a 
Pointed  style,  a  new  church  is  going  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  a  young  architect  lately  settled  in  Halifax. 
Divine  service  has  hitherto  been  performed  in  a  spacious  room  of  the 
large  schools,  which  have  been  raised  here  for  the  use  of  the  factory 
children  by  the  munificent  proprietor  of  the  village.  Mr.  Crossland 
i»  unfortunately  rather  straitened  for  funds.  Were  it  not  so,  there  is 
an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  a  picturesque  treatment ;  for  the 
church  will  stand  terraced  up  on  the  very  edge  of  the  stream  or  tor- 
rent, approached  by  a  bridge  (which  might  be  worked  into  the  com- 
position), and  under  the  steep  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  which  is  thickly 
wooded.  The  design  has  great  merits, 'and  shows  much  promise.  The 
plan  comprises  a  chancel,  with  a  sanctuary  ending  in  a  five-sided  apse, 
a  clerestoried  nave  of  five  bays,  with  two  aisles,  the  porch  being  formed 
out  of  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle.  A  sacristy  with  ^gan- 
chamber  above  it  is  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  ritual 
arrangements  will  be  good.  The  chancel  rises  on  three  steps,  with  a 
screen,  and  the  sanctuary  has  two  more  steps  besides  the  foo^iace. 
The  altar  by  the  way  should  come  a  little  more  forward  in  the  apse. 
There  are  stalls  and  subselle,  the  westernmost  seats  on  each  side  being 
treated  with  more  dignity  as  reading-desks.    We  always  prefer  a 
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strictly  uniform  treatment  of  the  chancel-seats.  The  style  chosen  is 
a  very  early  type  of  Pointed,  with  square  ahaci  and  other  details  show- 
ing French  influence.  The  arcade  has  low  cylindrical  shafts,  and  well 
moulded  arches.  The  aisles  are  low,  and  the  clerestory,  composed  of 
an  almost  continuous  row  of  hooded  and  shafted  lancets,  two  to  each 
bay,  is  of  unusual  relative  height.  This  is  a  good  feature,  and  suits 
the  situation  of  the  church  well.  The  principals  of  the  nave  roof  are 
carried  down  on  shafts  to  a  strong  horizontal  string,  which  carries  the 
clerestory,  being  corbelled  underneath  it.  These  shafts  are  banded 
with  the  caps  of  the  clerestory  lancets.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  good 
height ;  it  is  carried  by  corbels  and  banded  shafts  of  marble*  The 
chancel  and  apse  are  vaulted :  a  barrel- vault  over  the  former,  the  latter 
having  vaulting  oeUs,  the  ribs  being  carried  on  shafts  which  are  banded 
with  die  shafted  hoods  of  the  apse  windows.  An  arch,  to  be  filled 
with  a  grill,  separates  the  chancel  from  its  south  aisle ;  the  organ 
showing  above  through  two  arches,  which  are  arcaded  with  the  hoods 
of  the  apse  windows.  Much  enrichment  is  proposed  in  the  interior 
by  the  use  of  marbles,  of  foliaged  and  coloured  bands,  and  of  poly- 
chromatic decoration  in  some  places,  as  for  instance  over  the  chancel 
arch.  Outside  the  e£fect  is  genuine  and  good ;  the  cornices,  pedimental 
heads,  hoods,  bands,  and  basement-mouldings  being  all  thoughtfully 
arranged.  We  do  not  however  much  like  the  mere  row  of  cinqfoiled 
circles,  three  ia  each  bay,  which  form  the  only  lateral  windows  of  the 
aisle;  and  we  still  more  strongly  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
huge  wheel  window,  with  its  arcading  and  other  ornaments,  which 
oocupiea  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  architect  has  doubtless 
been  led  to  insert  this  in  his  design  by  a  desire  to  balance  (so  to  say) 
the  sacristy-aisle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel.  But  the  whole 
idea  of  the  particular  composition,  which  is  undoubtedly  good  of  its 
kind,  is  more  suitable  for  a  gable-facade  than  merely  for  a  p<Ntion  of  a 
lateral  elevation.  The  porch  is  well  designed,  and  is  intended  to  have 
a  bas-relief  in  the  tympanum.  It  is  engaged  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
is  gabled  transversely.  A  small  door  on  its  east  side  admits  into  the 
north  aisle,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  children.  The  west 
elevation  shows  an  ornate  composition  of  four  lancets  (the  two  middle 
ones  being  the  higher)  under  a  common  hood.  A  bell-gable  is  to  be 
placed  either  above  the  division  between  nave  and  chancel  or  at  the 
west  end.  In  this  instance,  as  the  groined  chancel  throws  its  roof- 
ridge  up  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave,  the  former  place,  to 
make  a  contrast,  seems  the  most  to  be  recommended. 

Mortuary  Chapelt  Bryn^y^Pys,  Overton,  Flintshire. — ^This  design,  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Tettlon*  is  being  carried  out  with  some  amendments  upon 
the  original  prqfei.  The  situation  of  the  building  is  picturesque,  in 
the  vfiUey  of  the  Dee ;  its  material,  the  local  red  stone,  with  dressings 
of  Cefu  stone;  the  total  cost  about  £1000.  The  style  is  Early 
Pointed.  The  chapel  ie  a  parallelogram,  28  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.,  with  a 
porch  on  its  soath  side,  and  a  small  bell  turret  attached  to  the  west 
aide  of  the  porch.  .  The  plan  shows  a  sanctuary  with  an  altar.  Along 
the  west  wall  are  stalls,  and  longitudinal  benches  with  desks  are  re- 
turned along  the  side  walls  as  far  as  the  poroh^    The  east .  elevation 
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feliowa  an  eqoal  triplet  of  shafted  lancets.  The  quasi-niche  in  the 
gable  above  this  window  would  be  better  omitted.  The  west  end 
shows  merely  a  plain  circular  window  in  the  gable.  The  ground  falls 
so  rapidly  that  the  massive  substructure  to  this  end,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  bearing  arches,  has  a  dignified  effect,  although  the 
dimensions  are  but  smaU.  The  bell- turret,  quadrangular  and  quad- 
rangnlarly  capped,  is  not  very  well  proportioned.  Inside  the  walls  are 
of  ashlar,  with  courses  of  a  whiter  stone  at  intervals.  There  is  an 
aroaded  reredos,  and  an  arcade  also  runs  round  the  eastern  \mxt  of  the 
chapel.     The  roof  is  of  crossed  rafters  with  collars. 

8. ,  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon. — ^This  important  and  remarkable 

church  is  designed  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The  plan  shows  a  chanoel  about 
40  feet  long,  ending  in  a  circular  apse,  two  chancel  aisles,  -treated  as 
transepts,  a  nave  of  three  ba3rs,  60  feet  long  by  9^  feet  broad,  with  two 
broad  aisles,  and  a  porch  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  vestry  is  over  the  porch,  and  is  reached  by  steps  from  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  church  is  properly  arranged,  with  longitudinal 
benches  and  subsellae  in  the  chancel,  a  low  screen,  and  a  pulpit  on  the 
north  side.  There  is  a  dignified  rise  of  four  steps  under  a  sanctuary 
arch  to  the  level  of  the  apsidal  sanctuary.  The  altar,  which  stands 
forward  a  little  from  the  east  end,  is  raised  on  a  footpace  of  a  single  step. 
Among  the  climatic  arrangements  we  may  notice  that  the  walls  are  of 
unusual  thickness,  and  in  most  places  double ;  and  a  verandah  sur- 
rounds the  exterior  of  the  north  and  south  sides  and  the  west  end. 
The  style  is  very  early  Pointed,  with  plate  tracery,  and  a  strong  infusion 
of  early  French  character.  The  apse  externally  is  effective,  with  win- 
dows of  two  trefoil-headed  lights  between  deep  buttresses,  each  window 
being  hooded  by  a  deep  arch  from  buttress  to  buttress.  The  tower, 
rising  over  the  chancel  proper,  has  a  low  belfry  stage,  pierced  with 
three  detached  single  lights.  It  has  a  gabled  roof,  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  church,  with  ingeniously  stepped  gables  and  a  rich  ridge- 
crest  of  iron.  The  transepts  have  circular  plate  windows,  pierced  in 
geometrical  figures,  under  a  Pointed  discharging  arch.  The  clerestory 
is  three  pairs  of  quatrefoiled  circles,  filled  with  louvre-boards,  and  the 
aisle  windows  are  trefoil-headed  couplets  under  quatrefoiled  circles, 
the  lower  lights  being  filled  with  louvre-boards.  The  west  end  shows 
two  lofty  windows,  each  of  two  trefoil-headed  lights  with  a  foliated 
circle  above,  divided  by  a  buttress,  and  overshadowed  by  a  projecting 
lean-to  roof  carried  on  arches  between  .the  buttresses.  The  interior 
is  effective  from  its  height.  The  piers  are  cylindrical,  while  the 
chancel  and  sanctuary  ardies  have  banded  shafts.  The  roofs  are  of 
timber,  with  arched  principals,  and  moulded  tie-beams  and  king-posts. 
A  metal  grill  is  under  the  north  arch  from  the  choir ;  and  the  organ 
will  be  bracketed  over  it.  This  is  a  very  interesting  design,  intended 
to  meet  the  special  wants  of  Point  de  Galle  with  respect  both  to 
climate  and  to  the  need  of  guarding  against  the  effects  of  hurricanes. 
We  cannot  however  feel  sure  that  a  more  decidedly  speluncar  treatment 
would  not  have  been  better ;  and  we  should  specially  like  to  see  an 
attempt  to  vault  the  church,  making  use  (perhaps)  of  iron  and  chunam^ 
as  the  concrete  or  platster  common  in  the  island  is  called. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS. 

S.  James*  Schools,  Devonport,  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  form  an  important 
group.  They  will  occupy  the  north  side  of  a  square,  of  which  the 
church  forms  the  south  side,  and  the  parsonage  and  teachers'  houses 
the  east  side,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to  the  Keyham  steam-yard. 
The  ground  slopes  rapidly  to  the  west,  leaving  room  under  that  end 
of  the  new  schools  for  several  rooms,  which  will  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  plan  shows  large  school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls, 
57  ft.  by  20  ft.,  end  to  end,  with  a  class-room  to  each  projecting  from 
the  opposite  ends,  and  porches  in  the  middle ;  while  an  infants*  school- 
room adjoins  the  girls'  school-room,  and  the  boys*  room  has  a  tran- 
septal  addition  to  one  end  to  match.  The  style  is  a  decided  Middle- 
Pointed,  with  windows  of  good  tracery,  a  sculptured  tympanum  in  the 
arch -head  of  the  chief  door,  and  small  gabled  ventilation-dormers  in 
the  roof,  besides  a  pleasing  bell-cote.  The  arrangements  seem  well 
planned.  Much  dignity  is  given  by  the  substructure  noticed  above ; 
but  on  the  whole  there  seems  some  want  of  height  in  the  group,  con- 
sidering its  position  in  a  town. 

The  Grammar  School,  Leeds,  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  Mr.  £.  M. 
Barry,  in  a  very  picturesque  Pointed  style.  The  group  comprises  two 
large  and  well  lighted  schoolrooms,  one  over  the  other,  besides  the 
master's  house  and  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  boarders. 
A  graceful  angle-turret,  terminating  in  a  small  open*traceried  lantern* 
which  is  capped  with  an  octagonal  spirelet,  gives  variety  to  the  out- 
line. The  details  are  of  unusual  excellence,  and  the  row  of  gabled 
lights  to  the  upper  school  is  particularly  successful. 

Gramtnar  School,  Burnley. — ^This  building,  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Barry,  a 
parallelogram  in  plan,  has  two  ample  schoolroom's  on  two  floors,  di- 
vided by  a  staircase.  The  style  is  an  exceedingly  ornate  Pointed. 
On  the  lower  floor  the  windows  are  of  two  trefoil- headed  lights,  with 
an  unpierced  trefoil  above  each.  Those  of  the  upper  floor  are  spherical 
triangles  filled  with  foliated  circles,  each  in  a  transverse  gable,  the  gables 
being  separated  by  square  stackpipes  with  worked  straps  and  hopper- 
heads.  The  roof  is  of  tiles  of  two  colours,  disposed  in  bands.  The 
middle  door  is  an  enriched  composition  with  buttresses,  and  the 
central  gable  terminates  in  a  single  bell-cote,  which  does  not  however 
lift  itself  above  the  main  roof.  The  back  elevation  resembles  the 
front  one,  except  that  the  central  doorway  is  plainer  in  design.  The 
internal  fittings  are  in  character,  but  the  windows  are  plain  sashes 
behind  a  pierced  screenwork  of  tracery. 

Lymm,  Cheshire. — Mr.  Clarke  has  designed  for  this  place  a  grammar 
school  and  master's  house  of  more  than  average  merit.  The  great 
schoolroom  is  43  ft.  by  ^  ft.,  lighted  by  boldly  traceried  windows  on 
one  side,  the  heads  of  which  mount  up  into  lofty  transverse  gables. 
The  house,  an  effective  Pointed  composition,  adjoins  it  at  one  end. 
Near  it  is  another  group  by  the  same  architect,  containing  schools  for 
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boys,  girls*  and  infanta,  with  two  class-rooms,  well  arranged  atd  de- 
«igned  in  good  taste  and  keeping. 

Conisciiffe,  Durham, — A  new  school-house,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon. 
We  especially  like  its  very  unaffected  treatment. 

•  ShincUffe,  Durham. — This  new  school- room,  by  Messrs.  Walton  and 
Robson,  is  a  parallelogram,  38  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet,  with  a  porch 
and  a  small  room  for  the  schoolmistress  attached  at  the  end  of  one 
side.  It  is  in  a  substantially  Pointed  style,  with  a  hipped  gable  at  one 
end,  and  a  small  octagonal  belfry-turret  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  bands  and  dressings 
of  stone.  We  do  not  much  like  a  blunted  triplet  of  lancets,  which 
occupies  the  end  wall  under  the  hipped  gable.  The  other  gable  has  a 
better  window  of  two  lights,  with  a  circle  above.  The  other  windows 
(which  are  all  on  one  side  or  the  ends  of  the  room)  are  square-headed, 
but  one  of  them,  of  three  lights,  is  set  in  a  dormered  gable. 

Dewchurch,  Herefordshire, — This  new  school  is  a  small  room,  30  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  by  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  with  a  porch  at  one  end  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  apse.  We  cannot  admire  this  unusual  and  un- 
necessary arrangement.  A  small  quadrangular  bell-turret,  set  angle* 
wise,  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  roof. 


NEW  PARSONAGES. 

Celly  Caer,  Glamorganshire, — This  is  a  new  parson|ige  by  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  Seddon.  It  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  the  study 
(in  the  absence  of  a  drawing-room)  is  the  largest  of  the  apartments. 
The  windows  in  the  upper  floor  are  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  an 
unpierced  quatrefoil  above. 

Kenichurch,  Monmouthshire. — A  new  parsonage  by  Messrs.  Prichard 
and  Seddon.  The  design  is  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  we  much  like 
it.  The  windows  are  square- headed,  with  stone-shafted  monials.  As 
usual,  we  complain  of  an  insufficiently  large  "  study.'*  * 

Paglesham,  Essex, — A  new  house  designed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teuton. 
It  is  very  compact  and  well  planned  :  in  brick,  with  a  square  staircase 
tower  with  pyramidal  capping,  and  a  three-sided  angle  oriel,  which  some- 
what, unfortunately,  reproduces  the  old-fashioned  embattled  parapet. 
A  country  parsonage  seldom  reaches  four  stories,  as  this  one  does. 
The  stables  and  offices,  which  are  very  simple,  are  rather  more  to  our 
taste  than  the  house  itself.  An  alternative  design  shows  the  addition 
of  a  large  common-room,  intended  to  subserve  a  number  of  parochial 
purposes. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


We  have  seen  the  cartoons  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  for  several 
excellent  windows.    Among  them  is  the  east  window  of  Landford 
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charoh,  WUts^  a  three-light  oompoeitioDi  with  a  large  ooto-foiled  circle 
in  the  head.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr,  Weetlake  con- 
jointly. In  the  circle  is  a  seated  figure  of  our  Loan  in  majesty,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  and  groups  of  saints  in  adoration,  representing  the 
Te  Deum.  la  the  three  lights  there  are  the  Crucifixion  between  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Nativity.  The  design  of  this  window  is  re- 
markably beautiful.  The  east  window  of  Cobham  church,  Keni,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Barraud  and  Mr.  AUen,  is  a  triplet,  with  medallions  of 
subjects.  The  groups  of  this  window  seemed  to  us  better  than  the 
grisaille  background,  which  is  somewhat  heavy.  The  east  window  of 
Bronugrove  (^urch,  Wiircuterahirt^  is  a  five-Ught  composition*  The 
medallions  are  finely  designed.  The  following  are  the  subjects  : — ^Tbe 
Annunciation,  Salutation,  Nativity,  Presentation,  Flight  into  Bgypt, 
Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  the  Subjection  to  8.  Mary  and  S.  Joseph, 
the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  the  Anointing  by  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  Agony,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Noli  me  tangere,  and  our  Loan  in 
Olory.  Two  groups,  representing  the  Annunciation  and  the  Baptism, 
for  a  church  in  BaUimore,  United  States,  seemed  to  us  less  successfully 
designed.  The  colouring  of  these  wes*  however,  purposely  made  deep 
and  rich,  in  order  to  meet  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  climate  of 
Maryland.  We  were  much  pleased  with  a  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  designed  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  the  centre  light  of  a  window  for 
Wrothmn  church  in  Kent, 

A  young  artist,  just  starting  in  his  profession,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wren,  has 
obliged  us  with  some  specimen  cartoons  designed  by  "himself  in  all  the 
more  marked  epochs  of  glass-painting.  They  seem  to  us  to  exhibit 
some  power  of  design,  and  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  the 
successive  styles.  But  as  to  the  coloration,  these  cartoons  say  nothing. 
The  drawings  do  not  seem  slavishly  copied ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
tbey  do  not  show  much  originality. 


SBCULAR  WORKS. 

Tbe  town  of  SmM^k,  besides  other  secular  works,  such  as  a 
gnunmar  school,  by  Mr.  Seott,  has  lately  been  enriched  by  a  public 
bufldiBg,  designed  by  the  same  architect.  This  building,  which  con- 
tains a  large  room  for  concerts,  magistrates'  meetings,  or  public  ga- 
therings, besides  reading  rooms  and  other  conveniences  of  a  club.  Is 
atlogethet  well  designed.  It  is  in  red  brick  banded  with  black,  and  is 
most  pieturefque  in  coii/e«r. 

Mr.  Truefitt  is  about  to  build  a  house  in  a  quasi-Pointed  style  om 
Honuey  Rise.  From  the  drawings,  it  seems  to  exemplify  the  usual 
manner  of  the  architect.  The  plan  is  square,  convenientiy  arranged, 
and  the  perspective  is  picturesque,  without  sham  or  effort.  We  no- 
tice a  good  treatment  of  brick  in  the  gables,  forming  a  kind  of  enriched 
cornice.  We  could  almost  desire  more  specific  character  than  Mr. 
Truefitt  has  given. 
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Messrs.  Wahoa  and  Robson,  who  have  already  built  a  Pointed  ahop 
in  Dvrham,  are  now  altering  an  adjacent  afaop-front  to  a  better  ar- 
chitectaral  character.  The  design  is  a  strong  eomice  of  timber,  sup- 
ported on  six  strong  moalded  and  chamfered  uprights,  with  flat  arched 
heads.  The  five  compartments  thus  formed  are  treated  as  two  large 
windows  on  each  side  of  a  central  door. 

Some  designs  in  furniture — sofas,  sideboards,  &e. — in  Pointed  style* 
by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson,  show  that  there  is  plenty  of  skill  now- 
a-days  for  adapting  Pointed  design  to  all  the  eonTeniencea  of  modem 
civilization. 

A  drinking  fountain  of  unusual  size  and  pretensions  is  about  to  be 
built  in  the  pariah  of  S.  Margaret,  Westminster,  from  the  deaigns  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  This  is  a  work  which  we  shall  have  to  oonaider 
when  it  is  actually  completed. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  has  lately  designed  a  great  many  Pointed  houaea 
in  different  places.  Two  of  these  are  at  Canterbmy,  of  which  one, 
built  in  stone,  for  Colonel  Macqueen,  is  in  very  complete  Pointed,  of 
the  Flowing  type.  This  is  particularly  well  treated ;  one  of  the  oriels, 
in  particular,  having  quite  the  simplicity  of  an  old  woric.  The  last 
is  a  town  or  rather  suburban  house.  One  built  at  Cobham,  Bturey, 
for  Mr.  Mackrell,  in  brick,  is  as  decidedly  a  couhtry  house.  The 
treatment  is  altogether  simpler,  but  the  character  is  good.  Another 
built  in  the  same  village,  for  Dr.  Finch,  is  well  planned ;  though  the 
library  has  a  somewhat  eccentric  angle-oriel,  and  extremely  little  wall- 
space  for  books.  This  is  also  of  brick.  The  stables  and  offieea  are 
adorned  with  a  circular  turret,  like  a  seigneur's  pigeon-cote,  only  that 
it  is  so  thin.  A  house  built  at  Arun  Dean,  Hants,  for  Mr.  Maberly,  is 
lai^er  than  any  of  these,  and  has  many  points  of  great  merit. 

Numerous  cottages,  designed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  in  good  archi- 
tectural style,  and  with  proper  chamber  accommodation,  testify  to  the 
wide  spread  of  more  correct  views  on  this  subject.  We  may  notiee 
in  particular  some  cottages,  built  at  Humbarton,  Yorkshire,  on  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Crown  :  some  at  Wavendon,  Bucks  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  a  Pointed  village  at  Oxenwood,  Wilts,  by  recasting  the  old  cottagea 
in  the  brick  and  half-timbered  style. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

York  Minster. — Among  minor  works  of  restoration  in  this  cathedral, 
which  are  already  due  to  the  influence  of  the  new  Dean,  we  are  glad 
to  chroniele  the  removal  of  the  brass  lettem  from  one  of  the  subseUs 
to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  litany-dedc 
for  the  former  unbecoming  one.  The  new  one,  which  we  belieTe  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Scott,  is  very  elaborately  carved,  with  a  praying  angel 
on  each  aide,  and  two  low  reliefs  representing  our  Lobd  in  prayer  and 
the  Pkoi^et  Daniel  in  prayer.    We  do  not  Uke»  icooologically*  the 
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equal  treatment  in  this  manner  of  an  individual  saint  and  of  the  King 
of  Saints.  The  new  desk  seems  to  us  to  want  a  platform ;  and  it  might 
have  been  with  advantage  made  broad  enough  for  two  priests.  But 
the  design  is  rich,  and  the  carving  effective. 

S.  Mary,  Sandbach,  Cheshire, — A  fine  church,  which  has  been  so 
altered,  and  skinned,  and  transformed  in  a  process,  of  costly  restora- 
tion, that  it  has  almost  lost  all  its  identity.  Not  much  can  be  said, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  new  work.  The  general  effect,  internally,  is  that 
of  decent  propriety,  without  much  heart.  The  altar  arrangements  are 
inadequate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  indifferent  stained  glass. 
The  best  feature  is  an  oak  organ  gallery  at  the  west  end,  very  recently 
renewed,  which  seemed  to  us  very  happily  designed,  in  a  new  and 
better  style  of  woodwork  than  is  common  with  Mr.  Scott.  The  western 
tower  has  its  lower  stage  open  on  three  sides,  an  old  arrangement  per- 
petuated in  the  restoration. 

S.  »  Sunningdale,  Berks, — To   this  miserable  specimen  of  a 

church  of  about  thirty  years  ago — a  mere  broad  pseudo-Norman  nave 
— Mr.  Street  has  made  the  additions  of  a  chancel  and  aisles.  The 
additions  are  in  red  brick  banded  with  stone  and  with  stone  dressings. 
The  new  chancel  has  an  aisle  on  its  north  side  under  a  separate  gable, 
and  a  lean-to  sacristy  on  the  south  side.  The  east  window,  well  set 
up  in  the  gable,  is  of  three  trefoil- headed  lights  with  three  cusped 
circles  in  the  head.  The  east  window  of  the  aisle  has  four  contiguous 
lancets  under  a  large  sexfoiled  circle.  Inside,  the  windows  have  shafted 
hoods,  with  marble  shafts,  lliere  is  a  tiled  reredos.  Two  trefoiled 
arches,  borne  on  a  slender  marble  shaft,  which  rests  on  a  dwarf  wall, 
open  the  chancel  into  its  north  aisle ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  good 
brick  arch  opens  into  the  sacristy,  showing  the  organ.  The  chancel 
arch  rests  on  corbelled  imposts.  The  sedilia  and  credence  are  construc- 
tional. The  arrangements  are  excellent :  and  there  is  a  dwarf  stone 
screen  between  nave  and  chancel.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  well  de- 
signed, of  stone,  with  coloured  shafts  and  inlayings  of  marble. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Pewsey,  Wilts. — Mr.  Street  has  restored  the  chancel 
of  this  church  with  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle.  The  new  work  is 
of  good  First-Pointed  style,  the  two  arches  opening  into  the  chancel 
being  carried  by  a  well-proportioned  cylindrical  pier.  The  east  win- 
dow is  of  two  trefoiled  lights  under  a  common  hood,  with  a  trefoil 
higher  up  in  the  gable.  We  observe  the  unusual  ornament  of  a  plain 
cross  in  relief  in  the  rerevault  of  the  east  window.  An  old  doorway 
in  the  south  chancel  wall  is  reset  in  the  aisle  wall.  An  excellent 
screen  separates  the  chancel  from  its  aisle.  The  aisle  contains  an 
organ  in  its  western  half,  and  its  eastern  bay  is  fitted  with  longitudinal 
moveable  benches.  The  chancel  receives  a  new  open  roof,  which  is 
boarded  over  the  sanctuary.  The  east  end  is  ornamented  with  inlaid 
marbles  and  patterns  in  cement,  and  with  an  excellent  reredos  of  ala- 
baster and  coloured  marbles,  containing  a  cross  in  the  middle. 

8.  Andrew,  Wootton  Rivers,  Wiltshire. — This  little  church  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Street.  It  contains  only  nave  and  chancel,  with  south 
porch,  and  holds  114  persons.  New  roofs  have  been  given  to  both 
chancel  and  nave,  and  a  small  quadrangular  bell-turret,  of  timber,  to 
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Hie  west  gable.  This  spirelet  is  ingeniously  framed,  and  is  supported 
internally  by  two  slender  shafts.  It  holds  five  bells,  three  being  hung 
above  the  other  two.  The  spire  is  an  octagonal  broach  one,  covered 
with  shingles.  The  arrangements  are  good  ;  and  we  observe  a  very 
simple  but  effective  reredos.  A  circular  stone  pulpit  is  also  intro- 
duced, and  a  curious  lychnoscopic  window,  south-west  of  the  chancel, 
is  preserved  and  fitted  with  an  external  shutter. 

8.  Pagan,  Glamorganshire. — ^This  interesting  old  church  has  been 
enlarged  and  restored  by  Mr.  Street.  It  contained  originally  a  very 
long  chancel,  a  nave,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  Mr.  Street 
adds  a  north  aisle  to  the  nave  and  a  vestry  on  the  middle  of  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  of  Geometrical-Pointed  of  a  good 
character ;  but  on  removing  the  plaister  Romanesque  arches  were 
discovered  blocked  up,  which  have  been  left  in  view  in  this  very  pro- 
perly conservative  restoration.  The  new  aisle  has  an  arcade  of  three 
arches,  rising  from  cylindrical  shafts.  The  new  vestry  has  a  transverse 
gable,  with  a  side  door  and  a  small  circular  window  in  its  north 
elevation. 

Holy  Trinity,  Deerhurat,  Gloucestershire. — We  hear  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Mr.  Slater's  restoration  of  this  ancient  church,  some  remains 
of  undoubtedly  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  have  been  brought  to  light. 
On  removing  the  plaister  and  rickety  woodwork  with  which  the  chancel- 
walls  were  faced  internally,  four  openings  or  doorways  have  been  dis- 
covered, two  on  each  side.  One  of  these  is  triangular-headed,  and  is 
said  to  be  like  the  similar  door  at  Westminster,  temp,  Edward  the 
Confessor.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  tower  of  this  church  has  (as 
is  well  known)  two  triangular- headed  lights.  Two  of  the  other  open- 
ings, corresponding  to  each  other  and  opposite,  are  lower,  and  perhaps 
were  not  doorways,  though  they  pierce  through  the  wall :  they  are 
square-headed,  a  single  block  of  stone  forming  the  lintel.  The  im- 
posts are  made  to  elope  outwards.  The  fourth  is  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  only  higher.  The  purpose  of  these  openings  forms  a 
curious  problem.  It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  whether  the  floor 
of  the  present  chancel  was  originally  elevated  above  that  of  the  (ex- 
isting) nave,  and  so  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  chancel,  or  at 
least  was  a  dais.  Another  interesting  point  is  the  state  of  the  nave 
walls,  over  the  arcades :  it  almost  appears  clear,  from  the  oblique 
position  of  some  of  the  stones,  that  they  are  also  of  ancient  con- 
struction ;  and  in  this  case  the  whole  shell  of  the  interior  (viz.,  the 
walls  of  tower,  chancel,  and  nave)  will  be  seen  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
date. 

8,  Mary,  Sunbury,  Middlesex, — The  gradual  transformation  of  this 
wretched  modem  church,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  into  an  almost  too 
ornate  form  of  quasi- Pointed,  has  been  several  times  noticed  by  us. 
The  tower  is  now  in  progress,  and  our  only  fault  is,  that  the  decora- 
tion is  seemingly  in  excess.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
style.  The  belfry  stage  is  enriched  with  pierced  tracery,  and  standing 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  corners.  The  spire  is  square  and 
pyramidal,  with  an  open  niche  at  the  top,  and  circular  spired  tourelles 
at  the  angles,  the  whole  crocketed,  and  finialled,  and  corbelled,  and 
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gargoyied.     A  porch  added  to  the  west  end  is  a  good  featnre  weU 
treated. 

8,  OswM,  Skineliffe,  Durham, — To  a  poor  modem  First-Pointed 
choFch,  built  some  twelve  years  ago,  Messrs.  Robson  and  Walton  are 
about  to  add  a  spire.  Their  design  is  effective  ;  a  square,  taB  steeple, 
with  plain  lights  on  the  cardinal  faces,  framed  in  timber  and  roofed  in 
slates  in  patterns. 

S,  Bartholomew,  Holmer,  Herefordshire. — Here,  a  curious  First- 
Pointed  chancel  (with  an  ugly  east  end,  composed  of  two  deep  lan- 
cets set  under  a  third  one)  is  to  be  restored  and  rearranged  by  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  Seddon.  The  arrangements  include  a  sanctuary  raised  on 
three  steps  besides  the  footpace,  credence  and  sedilia,  returned  stalls 
and  a  screen. 

S.  Mary,  Nash,  Monmouthshire. — Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon  are 
restoring  the  chancel  of  this  church,  and  putting  in  new  windows. 
The  east  window,  of  good  design  in  itself,  seems  to  us  to  be  scarcely 
in  good  proportion  to  the  gable.  There  is  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  old 
treatment  of  gables  which  is  missing  here. 

S.  David,  Tralloag,  Brecknockshire, — ^A  small  church,  containing  only 
nave  and  chancel,  which  has  been  well  restored  by  Mr.  Buekeridge. 
The  architect  has  reproduced  exactly  the  old  roof  in  native  oak,  plais- 
tering  between  the  ri&fters,  and  covering  it  with  local  slates,  the  ridge 
being  of  Bath  stone.  The  other  fittings  are  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished,  except  the  altar,  which  is  of  oak.  The  new  turret,  square, 
with  low  broach  octagonal  spirelet,  rising  out  of  the  west  gable,  is  of 
timber,  covered  with  oak  riven  shingles  ;  and  the  new  north  porch  is 
likewise  of  timber.  Godwin's  tiles  have  been  used  for  the  floor  of 
the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  the  nave  floor  having  flags.  The  win- 
dows are  of  Bath  stone,  the  gable-crosses  of  wrought  iron.  A  stone 
credence  shelf,  with  moulded  edge,  has  been  bracketed  out  under  the 
north  window  of  the  sanctuary ;  a  sedile  occupying  a  similar  position 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  total  cost  has  been  £514.  The  arrange- 
ment exhibits  a  long  chancel  with  a  longitudinal  bench  and  subsellse 
on  each  side,  the  westernmost  seat  on  the  south  side  being  treated  as 
a  reading-desk.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north  side.  There  is  not  how- 
ever even  a  low  screen  to  mark  off  the  chancel.  Great  pains  have 
evidently  been  taken  with  the  detail,  which,  though  unaffected,  is  good 
of  its  kind. 

8.  Nicolas,  Searby^  Lincolnshire. — ^Tbis  was  a  church  built  in  the 
worst  style  of  thirty  years  ago,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  west 
tower.  The  fittings  were  wretched,  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the 
usual  type  of  the  period.  The  incumbent  has  contrived  to  impart 
a  reverent  and  churchlike  appearance  to  the  interior,  by  substituting 
good  open  sittings  for  the  original  pews,  placing  quasi-stalls  in  the 
short  chancel,  and  erecting  an  oak  screen.  The  altar,  too,  has  been 
raised  and  vested  properly,  but  it  is  much  too  small,  and  requires  more 
sanctuary  space.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  the 
carving  of  the  screen,  seats,  and  dtar  rails,  was  executed  by  the  Vicar 
liimsdi. 

8»  Martin,  Coney  Street,  York. — Some  trifling  improvements  in  the 
interior  of  this  church  may  be  noticed.    There  is  an  open  reading- 
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desk  tttbttitated  for  a  close  one,  bat  it  faces  west.  The  pewing«  which 
was  new  some  twenty  or  twenty-fiTo  years  ago,  is  of  the  meanest  and 
coldest-looking  description.  In  singular  contrast  with  the  fine  old 
characteristic  stained  glass,  with  which  most  of  the  windows  are  filled, 
Mr.  Wailes  has  inserted  some  new  glass  of  his  worst  kind,  crude  and 
deep  in  colour,  and  insignificant  in  design.  The  exterior  has  been 
fairly  well  restored. 

S.  Mary,  Castie^ate,  York,  cries  out  for  restoration.  The  structure 
is  not  in  safe  repair^  An  altar^covering  of  old  stamped  leather  is  in 
nse  here. 

All  Saints,  Pavement,  York. — ^The  interior  of  this  church  has  been 
much  improved,  ritually,  by  the  insertion  of  a  quasi-chancel,  with  longi- 
tudinal seats.  A  screen  is  wanted  here.  The  organ,  which  stands  in 
a  south  chancel-aisle,  has  received  soooe  coloured  ornamentation,  as 
has  also  the  roof :  and  the  pulpit,  oi  Jacobean  date  and  a  good  »• 
ample,  is  ooloured.  We  heard  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  it  was  con- 
templated to  rebuild  the  chancel  of  this  church,  which  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  enlarge  the  market-place. 

S.  Crux,  York,  a  fine  late  town  church,  in  a  poor  state  of  repair 
and  arrangement,  has  received  a  new  window  of  grisaille  glass  of  the 
meanest  and  poorest  sort. 

8,  Denis,  York,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  restored  by  an  unskilful 
hand.  Nearly  all  the  old  character  of  the  building  has  disappeared 
externally.  The  new  work  is  quite  without  feeling  or  fitness.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  worse  effect  than  that  of  the  mean,  thin,  western 
tower,  as  it  is  now  finished,  with  its  truncated  octagonal  angle  stair- 
case-turret. Within,  the  well-known  and  curious  Jesse- window,  though 
in  a  confused  state,  has  as  yet  escaped  the  hands  of  the  restorer.  Let 
US  hope  that  the  artist  who  has  inserted  three  modem  windows  of  the 
vilest  kind  of  modem  glass  will  not  try  his  hand  on  the  ancient 
remains. 

5.  Mary,  BishophUl  Junior,  York,  has  just  suffered  an  unintelligent 
and  destructive  restoration  externally.  The  churchyard,  now  closed, 
has  been  curtailed  to  enlarge  a  street ;  and  the  new  wall  is  of  the  very 
basest  kind. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  call  attention  to  a  proposed  work  by  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  of 
Worcester,  to  be  called  "Architectural  Sketches,  Ecclesiastical,  Se- 
cular, and  Domestic,  in  Worcestershire  and  its  borders,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes.*'  The  price,  to  subscribers,  will  only  be  five 
shillings.     We  quote  one  or  two  clauses  from  the  prospectus : — 

*'  The  architecture  of  this  district  is  but  little  known,  in  eomiwrisoti  with 
that  of  manv  others.  The  numerous  publications  treating  of  cnurch  archi- 
tMtnre  wbien  have  been  written  during  the  huit  twenty  years  seldom  refer  to 
Woniestersbire  examples;  whilst  its  seenlsr  and  domestie  remains  are  but 
cursorily  noticed  in  works  treating  of  thai  branch  of  art. 

"  By  adopting  the  Anastatic  process,  (whereby  the  artists'  sketches  can  be 
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multiplied  to  any  extent,  without  the  intenrention  of  the  engraver  or  litho- 
grapher,) the  cost  of  the  proposed  '  Architectural  Sketches'  will  he  materially 
reduced ;  and  though  not  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  the  elaborate  works  above- 
mentioned,  or  laying  claim  to  high  artistic  excellence,  it  is  hoped  that  the  illus- 
trations will  be  such  as  to  convey  correct  impressions  of  the  originals ;  that 
important  feature  in  architectural  prints — faithfulness— being  scrupulously 
maintained.  Our  ancient  and  time-honoured  churches,  being  the  most  nume- 
rous, will  of  course  form  the  chief  objects  for  illustration,  due  attention  being 
at  the  same  time  paid  to  old  manor  and  court  houses,  ancient  tithe  bams, 
bridges,  and  the  picturesque  half-timbered  structures,  which  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners,  as  well  as  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns. 

"  Illustrations  of  the  following  objects  of  interest  will  appear  at  an  early 

geriod : — The  churches  of  Areley  Kings,  Astley,  Rock,  Clifton-upon-Teme, 
helsley  Beauchamp,  Shelsley  Walsh,  Hartley,  Holt,  Doverdale,  Hampton 
Lovett,  Alvechurch,  Belbroughton,  Leigh,  Mathon,  Newland,  Hanley  Castle, 
Queenhill,  Severn  Stoke,  Sedgeberrow,  Cotheridge,  White  Ladies'  Aston, 
Spetchley,  Whittington  (old  chapel),  Besford,  Cropthorne,  &c.,  &c.  Elmley 
lK>dge,  Huddington  Manor-house,  Crowle  Court,  Holt  Castle,  Harvington 
Hall,  Severn  End,  Bewdley  Old  Bridge,  old  houses  at  Droitwich,  Bishampton, 
Wyre,  &o." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subscription  for  the  Pugin  Memorial 
Fund  has  exceeded  £1000.  But  the  committee  require  £500  more  for 
the  proper  endowment  of  a  Travelling  Studentship. 

A  correspondent  from  Leamington  calls  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  churches  at  Edensor,  near  Bake  well,  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Slindon, 
in  Sussex.  The  former  church  is  a  miserable  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  last  century :  but  as  our  correspondent  says  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  replace  it  by  a  new 
church  of  better  architectnre,  it  is  needless  to  waste  indignation  on 
its  present  shortcomings.  Of  the  state  of  Slindon  church  (which  ad- 
joins a  hall,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
which  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton  died,  on  July  9,  1228)  our  corres- 
pondent gives  us  no  recent  information. 

A  valued  correspondent  urges  the  translation  into  French  of  Mr. 
Bodley's  paper,  in  our  last  number,  on  the  Destructive  Restoration  so 
fashionable  in  France. 

We  do  not  admit  critiques  of  works  of  art,  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible,  even  from  such  a  journal  as  the  Marylebone  Mercury,  but 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  view  the  works  of  the  artist,  who  has  for- 
warded such  a  slip,  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  frequently  sculpture  is  now  used  for  the 
decoration  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings.  We  have  been  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  with  the  sight  of  some  photographs  from 
spirited  bassi-relievi,  representing  respectively  a  huntsman,  a  hawking- 
party,  and  the  farewell  of  a  knight  to  his  household,  which  have  been 
sculptured  for  Elvetham  House,  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Calthorpe. 
The  last  group  is  by  fiar  the  least  successful  of  the  three. 

Errata, — In  p.  78  of  our  last  number,  in  the  postscript  to  Mr. 
Bodley*s  paper  on  "  Church  Restoration  in  France,*'  Nantes  is  printed 
(by  an  obvious  error)  for  Mantes, 
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THE  SISTER  CHURCHES  AT  REEPHAM. 

Of  ecclesiolog^  in  East  Anglia  we  are  not  now  purposing  to  speak  at 
length.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would  fill  a  volume,  and  we  do  not  in  the 
present  observations  pretend  to  point  out  all  its  numerous,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  curious  churches,  or  to  describe  with  accuracy  and  minuteness 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  various  types  of  church  found  in  that  re- 
gion. But  some  of  these  peculiarities  will  occur  at  once  to  many  of 
our  readers,  who  must  have  observed,  while  exploring  East  Anglia, 
First,  the  round  towers,  which  are  scarcely  found  in  other  parts ;  Se- 
cond, the  remarkable  inlaid  flint  work,  also  peculiar  to  this  district ; 
Third,  the  wondrous  hammer-beam  roofs,  of  different  degrees  of  rich- 
ness ;  Fourth,  the  magnificent  fonts,  also  of  a  local  type.  There  are 
also  many  spacious  and  beautiful  churches,  with  lofty  clerestory  and 
tall  and  light  arcades,  and  abounding  in  closely  set  windows,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  small  churches  of  rough  flints,  to  which  the  rude 
round  tower  is  generally  appended. 

llie  district  is  remarkably  full  of  churches,  lying  at  short  distances 
from  each  other,  and  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  lonely  spots  some 
which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin,  the  parishes  having  been  an- 
nexed to  others. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is  the  very  close  juxtaposition  in 
which  two  churches  are  often  placed,  belonging  to  different  parishes, 
sometimes  as  at  Antingham,  in  the  same  churchyard,  sometimes  as  at 
Kirby  Bedon,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  lane ;  but  in  most  instances  one 
church  has  fallen  to  ruin,  while  the  other  is  made  to  serve  for  both 
parishes  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  point  out  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  juxtaposition  of  churches,  such  perhaps  as  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  which  not  being  in  a  very  obscure  or  remote  situation, 
we  are  surprised  that  it  should  not  have  attracted  more  attention. 

The  traveller,  on  approaching  the  small  market  town  of  Reepham, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  with  some  surprise  the  steeples  and  roofs  of 
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two  churches  rising  in  very  close  companionship  above  the  surrounding 
houses.  On  entering  the  town  he  will  be  still  more  surprised  on  finding 
that  the  two  churches  are  not  merely  contiguous,  but  actually  attached 
to  each  other,  one  being  joined  on  to  the  east  end  of  the  other,  and 
each  forming  a  distinct  parish  church  with  separate  tower  and  entrance ; 
the  western  one  serving  for  the  parishes  of  Hackford,  and  Whit  well, 
the  eastern  for  those  of  Reepham  and  Kerdiston.  And  to  make  the 
group  still  more  remarkable,  it  seems  that  a  third  church,  for  Kerdiston 
parish,  formerly  existed  in  the  same  enclosure. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  architectural  features  of  these 
churches  minutely,  as  they  are  not  very  good  specimens  of  the  Norfolk 
church,  and  derive  their  interest  mainly  from  their  singular  relation  to 
each  other.  The  western  or  Whitwell  church  has  a  chancel  and  nave, 
a  small  south  transept,  a  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  east 
window  and  chancel  arch  are  Middle-Pointed,  the  southern  windows 
of  the  chancel  Third-Pointed,  and  the  sill  of  the  most  eastern  one  formed 
into  a  sedile.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  a  fine,  high-pitched  one.  The 
nave  has  on  each  side  Middle-Pointed  windows  of  two  lights,  set  in 
arched  recesses  formed  by  an  arcade  in  the  wall.  The  nave  is  ceiled 
and  much  whitewashed,  the  chancel  small,  and  encumbered  with  pues. 
The  south  porch  and  the  tower  are  of  good  Third -Pointed,  and  have 
some  very  nice  inlaid  flint  work. 

The  eastern  church,  S.  Mary,  Reepham,  is  a  larger  and  better  one 
than  the  western,  but  has  suffered  from  mutilation,  and  the  interior  is 
encumbered  by  pues.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  north  and  south 
aisle,  chancel,  tower  partially  engaged  in  the  south  aisle,  and  south 
porch.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  Middle -Pointed,  with^  octagonal 
pillars,  the  chancel  wholly  that  style,  having  lateral  windows  of  two 
lights,  and  an  eastern  one.  lately  restored,  of  three  lights.  There  is  a 
sedile  below  the  sill  of  the  south-east  window,  with  an  angle  piscina,^ 
and  eastward  of  this  a  curious  arched  recess  with  a  transome,  which 
may  have  been  a  reliquary. 

There  is  a  very  fine  tomb  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  with  crocketed 
canopies,  transitional  from  Middle  to  Third-Pointed  ;  the  chancel,  also, 
has  some  very  fine  ancient  stalls,  with  rich  tracery  and  standards  having 
poppy  heads. 

The  tower  is  plain,  and  rather  small,  and  together  wiUi  most  of  the 
walls  of  rough  flint.  The  font  appears  to  be  First-Pointed.  Most  of 
the  windows  in  the  aisles  are  mutilated. 

The  two  churches  are  not  set  one  directly  to  the  east  of  the  other,  but 
touch  each  other  just  so  much  as  to  admit  of  the  one  having  an  east 
window,  and  the  other  a  west  window. 

'  The  angle  piscina  is  very  common  in  Norfolk. 
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ON  BELL  RINGING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologht. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  follow  up  the  subject  of  RingiDg  so 
ably  advocated  in  your  last  number  by  a  Christ  Church  M.A.  ? 

I  wish  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  extracts  from  letters  which 
from  time  to  time  I  have  received  from  respectable  persons  who  have 
for  years  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  ringing  as  a 
science  and  an  amusement.  All  these  tend  to  show  that  where  it  is 
taken  up  out  of  love  for  the  thing,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful,  it  may  be 
followed  without  damage  to  health  or  morals,  and  that  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  drinking  and  other  low 
habits ;  not  a  jot  more  so  than  becoming  a  member  of  a  madrigal 
society  or  a  cricket  club  in  which  various  grades  of  society  in  these 
days  unite  so  happily  together.  It  is  only  by  such  a  union  that  we 
can  hope  to  restore  the  belfry  to  a  state  of  respectability,  and  so  by  de- 
grees cast  out  the  low  characters. 

First  then,  with  regard  to  rules,  one  writes  thus, — 

"  Rules  are  very  necessary  to  conduct  a  band  of  riogers  generally,  but  not 
so  much  so  when  the  clergyman  himself  takes  an  interest  in  the  ringers  and 
the  ringing  of  the  belb.  Coarse  language,  drinking  and  smoking  are  the 
chief  things  to  be  put  down,  for  they  are  not  only  a  great  evil,  but  things 
totally  at  variance  with  the  mind  in  acquiring  and  practising  the  real  art  of 
change-ringing.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  ringmg  is  labour,  or  that  it 
requires  more  refreshment  than  a  musician  beating  a  big  drum  in  an  orchestra. 
To  wit,  myself,  I  am  not  a  strong  man,  and  only  just  recovered  from  three 
months'  illness,  caused  by  sitting  too  much  at  my  desk,  and  over-anxiety  in 
my  business.     Now  I  rang  the  6th  bell  in  a  peal  of  5040  Grandsire  Triples  on 

Thursday  last  at (three  hours).    All  the  refreshment  I  took  or  required 

was  a  glass  of  ale  before  and  after  the  peal,  and  the  other  ringers  in  like 
manner." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  person  writes  thus, — 

**  The  public  seem  to  think  that  ringing  is  extremely  laborious  work,  and 
that  the  beer<!an  is  a  necessary  appendage,  but  if  they  understood  the  art  of 
variation,  they  would  enjoy  the  exertion  as  we  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  noble 
art  should  be  so  little  understood  by  the  more  enlightened  upper  classes. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  see  a  body  of  gentlemen  take  to  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  their  parish  church,  learning  the  art  thoroughly.  I  am  convinced 
il  only  wants  a  start,  and  then  we  should  have  in  the  church,  among  the  con- 
gregation, those  who  resort  to  the  steeple,  and  we  should  shut  out  the  low 
ehancters  who  now  infest  the  belfries." 

Another  most  respectable  ringer,  in  the  Midlands,  writes  thus, — 

"  No  music  can  be  compared  with  bells  in  full  swin^^ — no  recreation  so 
manly,  amusing,  and  skilful  as  the  ringing  of  them.  I  wish  the  science  were 
indispensable  among  the  qualifications  of  a  clergymsn,  who  has,  or  who  ought 
to  have,  the  command  of  both  bells  and  ringers ;  then  we  might  hope  for  a 
reformation  in  ringers,  and  an  advancement  of  the  science,  but  till  then,  I  fear 
all  attempts  will  be  troublesome,  if  not  futile." 
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Another  experienced  ringer,  a  respectable  tradesman,  writes  thus, — 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  my  opinion  on  the  practice  of 
scientific  ringing  on  church  belb,  trusting  it  will  help  the  advance  and  gradual 
perfection  of  an  art  deserving  the  consideration  of  a  higher  class  of  society, 
and  remove  any  incumbrance  to  its  progress.  Speaking  with  an  experience  of 
sixteen  years,  (during  which  I  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  greatest  per- 
formances ever  achieved  by  any  society,)  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  will  be 
found  a  healthy  exercise,  and  afford  much  innocent  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ment for  the  employment  of  leisure  hours,  and  will  invigorate  and  exalt  the 
mind  much  more  so  than  the  depressing  excitement  of  profane  mirth  and  in- 
toxicating liquors,  a  practice  too  often  indulged  in  by  labouring  men  who 
have  followed  ringing  not  as  amusement,  but  as  a  profession,  that  they  may 

Erocure  the  means  of  gratifying  their  desires  for  dissipation  and  vice,  which 
as  been  a  great  drawback  to  this  noble  science.  But,  to  show  that  excessive 
drinking  can  be  and  is  avoided  by  societies  who  follow  ringing  for  both  mental 
and  boaily  exercise,  in  the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  performances  in  which 
I  have  taken  part,  (which  have  varied  in  number  of  changes  from  6000  to  7624, 
in  some  of  the  most  difficult  methods,  and  in  time  from  three  to  six  successive 
hours,  according  to  the  number  of  changes  and  weight  of  bells,)  I  have  never 
in  one  instance  Known  one  of  the  performers  get  the  worse  for  liquor,  thus 
showing  that  those  who  acquire  the  greatest  scientific  attainment  are  excep- 
tions to  the  class  of  persons  so  often  found  among  ringers  in  towns  where 
they  are  sometimes  composed  wholly  of  the  working  classes." 

Another  writes  thus, — 

"  I  have  rung  in  several  peals,  such  as  Stead  man's  Caters,  Treble  Bob,  and 
one  of  each  Superlative  Surprise,  and  Norwich  Court  Bob,  and  was  in  the 
lone  peal  of  8448,  on  the  memorable  10th  of  April,  1848,  at  S.  Matthew's, 
BeUinal  Green.  I  never  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  coffee,  and  water,  being 
what  is  termed  an  abstainer  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  for  about  twenty 
years.  I  have  followed  ringing  from  my  infancy,  though  there  are  very  many 
superior  performers  to  myself  in  London." 

I  may  here  add,  that  upon  inquiry  I  am  told  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  is  quite  Vi  first- class  man  in  arte  campanologica. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  a  gentleman  in  the  North,  who  has  lately  become  a 
ringer.  He  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  science  and  pleasure  of  change- 
ringing,  but  deplores  the  drunkenness  which  sometimes  disgraces  the 
ringer  who  is  paid  for  a  wedding-peal,  or  other  joyous  event,  and  in 
conclusion  he  says, — 

"  All  endeavours  to  improve  the  morality  of  the  belfry  must  promote  the 
improvement  and  diffusion  of  good  change-ringing.  The  main  source  of 
dissipation  is  the  money  obtained  for  ringing  at  weddings.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  if  the  fees  paid  on  such  occasions  were  collected  by 
the  church  authorities  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  ringing, 
instead  of  being  given  directly  to  the  ringers." 

In  my  Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers,  I  have  alluded  to 
the  evils  of  Peal-ringing  on  Sundays.  However  delightful  and 
poetical  may  be  the  thought  connected  with  a  cheerful  peal  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  every  year  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  productive  of  evil.  With  how  many  is  Sunday  an  idle  day, 
and  when  such  characters  collect  about  the  belfry,  (and  the  sound  of  the 
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bells  IB  always  invitiDg,)  the  more  there  will  be  assembled  to  tempt  and 
to  draw  off  to  the  public  house.  Or  it  may  be,  in  a  rural  parish,  some 
necessary  work  has  been  deferred  for  the  sake  of  joining  in  the  morn- 
ing peal,  and  so  the  time  for  getting  ready  for  Church  is  taken  up,  and 
the  service  is  not  attended.  In  those  parts  of  England  where  it  is  the 
regular  custom  to  ring  a  certain  time  before  the  service,  (as  in  the 
North  and  the  Midlands,)  it  is  notorious  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  ringers 
form  part  of  the  congregation.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  clergyman 
walks  into  the  church,  they  walk  out ;  perhaps,  after  a  long  peal,  they 
think  they  are  not  quite  in  a  fit  trim  to  appear  among  their  neighbours, 
though  little  ashamed  to  be  seen  retreating.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is 
the  best  plan  not  to  allow  any  ringing  for  any  person  or  thing  on  Sun- 
days excepting  indeed  on  the  early  mornings  of  Festivals. 

In  proof  of  the  evil  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  once  received  a 
letter  from  the  son  of  one  of  the  ringers  in  my  then  parish,  in  which  he 
implored  me  to  use  my  influence  and  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  Sunday 
ringing,  recounting  in  his  letter  the  evil  and  misery  be  had  witnessed 
in  his  father's  family,  all  which  had  resulted  from  this  practice,  and 
that  by  my  so  doing,  I  should  prevent  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  save  not 
one,  but  many  souls  from  eternal  misery. 

Another  old  and  most  respectable  scientific  ringer,  in  the  Midlands, 
has  very  lately  written  to  me,  in  which  he  deplores  Sunday  ringing. 
He  says, — 

"  For  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  attended  the  steeple  at  leisure  times, 
and  regularly,  inside  the  church,  seldom  missed  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  I  have 
always  shown  a  eood  example  to  the  ringers.  Years  back  I  was  tempted  to 
ring  one  or  two  long  peals  on  a  Sunday,  but  it  has  always  been  a  great  sting 
to  my  conscience." 

Hoping  that  much  good  will  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Ellacombb,  M.A., 
A  Member  of  the  College  Youths, 
Rectory,  Clyst  S.  George,  July  1,  1861. 


THE  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  DEBATE  ON  FRENCH 

RESTORATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  debate  upon  the  "  De- 
structive character  of  modern  French  Restoration,"  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  which  took  place  in  Conduit 
Street,  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  writer  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
must  predominate  in  the  minds  of  all  who  advocate  the  conservative 
principle  in  church  restoration,  when  they  read  the  report  on  this  oc- 
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oasion.  It  was  agreed  that,  the  destructive  principle  was  rife  in  both 
countries,  but  that  if  our  neighbours  were  bad,  we  were  not  much 
better.  A  beneficial  result  "  may*'  perhaps  arise  from  the  mere  venti- 
lation of  the  question,  but  all  external  demonstratioi^  being  abnegated, 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  evil  will  not  continue.  Mr.  Parker  de- 
precated interference  as  he  observed,  *'  while  our  principal  buildings 
might  be  dealt  with  by  the  public,  in  France  all  cathedrals  and  public 
buildings  were  under  the  control  of  government  architects,  and  no 
one  could  injure  or  destroy  them,  except  with  the  consent  of  govern- 
ment architects."  But  does  not  the  whole  gist  of  the  question  lie  in 
this  admission,  which  proves  that  the  imperial  government  is  cognizable 
of  and  accountable  for  all  these  inroads  upon  sound  taste  and  right 
feeling?  If  so,  ••  move"  the  government  and  you  **  remove"  the  evil. 
The  writer  does  not  presume  to  say  in  what  manner  this  should  be 
done,  but  we  are  warranted  in  believing  from  past  experience  in  '*  other 
matters,"  that  a  remonstrance  or  memorial  from  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  would  probably  produce  an  effect.  But  then  we  are  as- 
sured that  we  are  nearly  as  bad  as  our  neighbours.  Perhaps  so,  but  as 
the  chairman.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  well  observed,  "  where  would  there 
be  any  criticism  or  censorship  in  art  or  literature  if  no  one  criticized 
his  neighbours,  till  he  was  conscious  of  self-perfection  ?"  And  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  Parker  that  "  our  principal  buildings  are  dealt  with 
by  the  public.*'  If  so,  they  must  too  frequently  be  treated  according 
to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  individuals,  and  the  only  marvel,  therefore, 
is  that  a  good  taste  should  so  generally  prevail,  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
our  churches  are  cared  for  by  the  clergy,  and  not  as  in  France  by  the 
municipality.  In  fact  the  parish  priest  is  perfectly  aware  that  the 
building  "  in  no  sense'*  appertains  to  him.  In  it  he  performs  the  various 
offices,  but  he  can  have  no  "  local"  attachments  which  would  lead  him 
to  take  pleasure  in  its  due  renovation.  And  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
could  the  demolition  of  such  a  church  as  that  of  S.  Gilles  at  Caen, 
(where  the  work  of  destruction  is  proceeding  in  full  vigour)  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  without  meeting  with  the  strongest  opposition  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  any  town  would  hardly  have  permitted  one  of  their 
principal  churches  to  be  thus  demolished  without  a  stout  and  probably 
an  effectual  outcry  against  the  sacrilege.  But  where  actual  destruction 
does  not  take  place  we  see  the  **  ominous  boarding"  put  up  in  token 
that  *'  execution  is  to  be  done"  upon  the  kings  and  bishops  that  adorn 
the  west  front  of  many  a  cathedral.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  surely 
right,  therefore,  in  alluding  to  *'  the  remarkable  recklessness  with  which 
architects  carried  out  the  work  of  destruction  under  the  name  of  reno- 
vation in  France,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  anything  like  an  archi- 
tectural feeling  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  England  they  heard  of 
odd  cases  of  scraping  which  were  very  much  to  be  deplored,  but  gene- 
rally there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  proper  architecture.  If 
there  was  anything  in  a  building  unusually  barbarous  the  press  was 
down  upon  it ;  the  country  generally  now  knew  styles  and  dates  of 
churches,  and  the  public  press  was  up  to  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing^, and  upon  occasions  gave  full  architectural  details  of  them.*'  It 
does  appear  not  a  little  surprising  that  those  remarks,  so  perfectly  just. 
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should  have  been  without  effect  in  removing  the  "  extreme  caution" 
amounting  to  "  timidity**  of  the  various  speakers  who  addressed  the 
meeting.  Mr.  White  found  no  seconder  in  his  proposal  of  a  "  mutual 
discussion  between  the  French  architects  and  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  best  mode  of  restoring.and  preserving  the  monuments 
of  art."  There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  depreciate  our  neighbours, 
who  have  built  such  magnificent  churches*  and  whose  specimens  of 
ancient  stained  glass  are  perhaps  the  finest  that  Europe  can  produce. 
But  the  whole  of  church  restoration  in  France  is  a  Napoleonic  idea. 
"  Everything  in  Paris  is  new.  The  buildings  of  ancient  kings,  princes, 
and  bishops,  proud  memorials  many  of  them  of  monarchies,  republics, 
now  engulfed  in  the  Parisian  maelstrom,  are  everywhere  vanishing  from 
the  earth.  Some  are  levelled  with  the  ground,  others  by  a  more  cruel 
fate  linger  under  the  hand  of  the  '  restorer.*  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  analogous  to  that  between  dying  by  the  guillotine,  and 
dying  amid  the  torments  of  Ravaillac  or  Damiens.*'  There  is  no  public 
opinion,  no  general  taste  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments, 
the  clergy  are  powerless,  the  people  careless,  the  government  reckless. 
Destruction  and  "pretended"  conservation  stalk  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  yet  *'  we'*  are  "  silent*'  who  might 
without  offence  induce  something  of  that  thoughtful  spirit  of  conser- 
vation«  which  would  at  least  check  this  annihilation  of  sacred  art. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
A  Mbmbbb  of  thb  Oxfobd  Abchitbctubal 

AND   HiSTOBICAL    SoCIBTT. 


S.  MATTHIAS,  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbab  Sib, — Since  vour  visit  to  this  church  about  the  time  of  its  con- 
secretion,  most  of  the  aisle  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  the  aisles  was  sacrificed  to 
the  clerestory,  and  that  their  windows,  which  are  of  a  peculiar  pointed 
form,  are  divided  into  three  lights,  with  alternately  a  four- foil  or  eight- 
foil  in  the  head,  and  such  as  you  justly  described,  Ecclesiologiet,  1853, 
p.  267,  as  tracery  of  a  very  ungraceful  kind. 

The  glass-painter  has  rendered  the  peculiarity  of  the  windows  still 
more  conspicuous.  His  general  plan  is  to  place  a  group  in  the  head, 
and  a  full-length  saint  in  each  outer  light  with  his  head  jammed  into 
the  foliation  of  the  tracery,  while  a  large  space  under  his  feet,  as  well 
as  the  whole  centre  light,  is  filled  with  grisaille  and  pattern  glass. 
The  vacancy  beneath  the  saints'  feet  makes  it  appear  as  though  they 
had  all  received  martyrdom  by  means  of  "  sus.  per  coll.,"  giving  a  ra- 
ther incorrect  idea  of  the  facts. 

Nor  is  his  work  more  creditable  than  the  design.  The  coloun  are 
generally  poor,  and  much  wanting  in  depth,  though  pieces  here  and 
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there  are  good ;  often  very  deficient  in  positive  colour,  and  not  always 
well  combined.  The  faces,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  bad  in  drawing 
and  worse  in  colour.  The  glass  is  so  thin  that  the  wire  screen  shows 
through,  and  would  spoil  them  if  possible. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows':  North,  1,  Our  Loan's  Resurrection; 
SS.  Peter  and  John,  and  the  three  Maries ;  2.  The  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem on  an  ass  followed  by  a  crowd  with  palms ;  SS.  Stephen  and 
(?)  Thomas ;  3.  Our  Loan  seated,  apparently  refusing  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  fishes  by  a  lad  in  very  tight  pantaloons  ;  below,  a  multi- 
tude standing  and  sitting ;  but  what  the  design  signifies  is  difiicult  to 
say.  South.  1.  The  washing  of  our  Loan's  feet;  below,  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Mary  Magdalene  ;  2.  The  Last  Supper,  very  unsuccessful 
in  the  arrangement  of  colour,  if  such  an  idea  occurred  to  the  designer ; 
below,  four  saints,  perhaps  the  Evangelists ;  3.  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  derived  from  an  ancient  source  ;  below,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
West,  1.  The  adoration  by  the  kings  and  the  shepherds ;  the  central 
group  of  the  Holy  Child  on  the  Blessed  Virgin's  knee,  formal — almost 
Byzantine — but  otherwise  it  is  the  best  window  in  the  church  ;  2.  The 
Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Mary  and  John ;  the  rood,  compressed  into  a 
narrow  light,  is  necessarily  much  distorted. 

You  criticized  the  glass  in  the  east  window  (p.  260)  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  is  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  what  has  since  been  added. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  ruthless  critics  who  delight  in  Haying  their 
victims,  and  1  should  probably  have  refrained  from  my  present  un- 
grateful task,  but  am  roused  to  undertake  it  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
ject for  filling- in  the  great  west  window  by  the  same  persons  as  the 
aisle  windows.  Now,  the  west  window  boasts  the  peculiarity  of  a 
massive  buttress  occupying  the  centre,  based  upon  the  point  of  a  door- 
way, and  supporting  nothing ;  your  description  (p.  268)  is  as  graphic 
as  accurate. 

The  authorities  of  the  church  desire  it  to  be  a  model  one,  as  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  in  ritual,  and  yet  with  a  singular  inconsistency  encou- 
rage the  insertion  (at  an  excessive  cost)  of  this  miserable  stained  glass, 
which  would  hardly  satisfy  the  deacons  of  an  "  advanced"  Little  Bethel ; 
and  actually  propose  to  collect  and  appropriate  £360  for  glass  for  the 
hideous  west  window. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  designs  may  be  laid  before  your  committee 
previously  to  the  work  being  commenced,  so  that  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  present  windows  may  result. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  H. 

July,  1861. 

[We  admit  this  communication  out  of  respect  to  our  correspondent, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  matter.  It  is 
some  time  since  we  paid  a  critical  visit  to  this  church,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge. — En.] 
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THE  RESTORATION  OP  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

6zB» — It  may  be  worth  while,  though  it  will  afford  you  no  pleasure,  to 
gi^e  you  some  idea  of  the  alteratioaB  that  have  taken  place  (under  the 
name  of  *'  restoration*')  at  Bristol  Cathedral. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  doubtless  familiar  to  you,  and  the  old  ar- 
rangement of  seats,  organ^screen,  and  sanctuary.  The  altar  was  for* 
merly  considerably  raised  above  the  nave :  it  is  now  lowered  to  one  step 
only.  This  alteration  was  effected,  it  is  said,  to  bring  the  base  of  one 
of  the  monuments  on  the  north  side  into  view ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  base  has  had  to  be  increased,  in  comequenee,  by  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  new  chamfer  :  at  all  events,  it  has  been  extended  more  than 
was  necessary  or  correct ;  and  the  bases  of  the  three  arches  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  east  wall,  (of  late  post- reformation  date,  which  have 
been  retained,  and  are,  to  say  the  truth,  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  new  work,)  have  been  elongated  too  in  the  most  awkward 
manner.  The  sediila  have  been  restored.  The  sanctuary  alone  has 
been  repaved  :  the  pattern  and  materials  are  such  as  would  disgrace  a 
railway-station,  or  the  show-room  of  a  cheap  lath  and  plaster  ware- 
house ;  there  is  no  footpace,  but  the  whole  space  from  the  one  step 
which  goes  across  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary,  is  laid  with  plain  white, 
yellow,  brown,  and  blue  or  green  tiles,  in  mere  draughtboard  arrange- 
ment, and  without  any  pattern  tiles. 

By  the  way,  some  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  while  the  work  was 
going  on,  I  recollect  seeing  two  or  three  heaps  of  old  encaustic  tiles, 
lying  in  the  choir ;  may  I  ask  what  has  become  of  these  ?  why  have 
they  not  been  re- used  or  preserved  for  sacred  purposes  ? 

The  choir  monuments  have  been  scraped  completely,  with  the  usual 
results.  The  modem  renovator  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  foot  of  one  of  the  angels  holding  up  the  mitred  head  of  an 
abbot  or  bishop,  and  has  taken  away  the  instep  and  produced  a  sort  of 
fringe  for  the  toes.  There  was  a  great  talk  about  the  Dean's  inten* 
tion  to  have  one  of  these  monuments  coloured  up  again  "at  his  own 
expense  entirely"  after  its  scraping.  This  was  done,  (though  I  have 
good  authority  for  saying  not  without  questions  being. asked  as  to  the 
names  of  "  what  the  ab£)t  had  on,"  and  a  display  of  utter  ignorance  of 
common  ecdesiology),  hot  the  figure  came  out  far  richer  and  gaudier 
than  the  Dean  had  ever  contemplated :  so  the  paint  was  ordered  to  be 
removed,  and  thus  the  sculpture  has  had  a  second  dose  of  the  tool. 
The  stalls  have  been  retained  with  the  addition  of  a  row  of  new  desks 
supposed  to  tally  with  the  old,  but  the  springings  of  the  tracery  placed 
at  different  levels.  The  choir  it  appears  are  to  be  placed  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  stalls.  The  organ  is  in  the  north  side  under  the  arches 
into  side  chapels ;  the  old  Jacobean  work  being  in  the  main  preserved— * 
a  luxury  when  compared  with  the  new  choir  organ. 

Two  bays  of  the  choir  westward  of  stalls  are  unaccounted  for ;  but 
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at  the  west  end  (one  bay  from  the  present  west  wall)  is  a  new  stone 
screen  with  marble  shafts ;  there  are  no  screens  at  the  sides,  nor  could 
I  make  out  definitely  whether  such  things  were  contemplated,  so  the 
appearance  of  the  choir  reminds  one  of  a  gate  to  a  field,  with  the  hedges 
taken  away. 

While  in  the  building  I  was  struck  with  some  immense  blocks  of 
stone  about  S  ft.  7  in.  square,  of  hideous  and  ridiculous  design ;  these 
are  for  gas  standards.  The  colouring  of  the  vaulting  is  tame,  and  the 
stringcourse  round  the  sanctuary  miserable. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  sole  object  of  the  new  western  screen  is  to 
keep  the  people  m,  to  mark  no  distinction  between  priests  and  people. 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  most  absurd  and  unnecessary  waste  of  money,  and  with- 
out the  side  screens  of  no  use  whatever.  A  better  arrangement,  it 
strikes  me,  would  have  been  to  erect  a  temporary  roodscreen  at  the 
west  end  of  the  stalls  (in  case  of  a  future  rebuilding  of  the  nave)  and  thus 
prevented  the  indiscriminate  boxing  up  of  clergy,  choir  and  congrega- 
tion on  one  level.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  spared  the  expense  of 
side  screens,  and  the  elaborate  one  at  the  west  end,  increased  the  accom- 
modation, and  allowed  a  little  money  towards  fitting  up  the  splendid 
north  First-Pointed  chapel,  now  in  such  a  disgraceful  condition.  (This 
might  well  have  served  for  a  wayfarer's  chapel.)  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Scott,  though  his  name  has  been  freely  mentioned,  is  not  responsible 
for  these  things. 

Yours,  &c., 

P.  Q. 

[Our  correspondent  will  observe  that  Mr.  Scott,  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  repudiated  any  connection  with  the 
actual  works  carried  on  in  Bristol  cathedral. — ^£q.] 


MERTON  COLLEGE,  AND  MR.  BUTTERFIELD. 

OuB  readers  can  hardly  be  unaware  of  a  keen  controversy,  which  has 
been  agitating  antiquarian  circles  for  some  time  past ;  sometimes  run- 
ning over  in  resolutions,  occasionally  bursting  out  into  angry  letters 
addressed  to  daily  journals  with  mighty  signatures  attached,  touching 
the  alterations  which  Mr.  Butterfield  proposed  to  make  in  Merton 
College,  involving  no  inconsiderable  change  in  the  aspect  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  College  which  is  familiarly  known  to  Oxford  denizens  as 
Mob  Quad.  Strangers  will  recollect  it  as  the  small  court  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  L-shaped  college  library,  with  its  foliated  lancets 
of  the  14th,  and  its  picturesque  stone  dormers  of  the  17th  century, 
and  on  a  third  side  by  the  lofty  stone-coved  Treasury.  Altogether  Mob 
Quad  has  long  enjoyed  a  unique  reputation,  both  among  searchers  after 
the  picturesque  and  architectural  students,  as  the  last  existing — and  in 
itself  piquant — specimen  in  either  university  of  the  collegiate  archi- 
tecture of  the  14th  century : — of  that  epoch,  memorable  in  English  aca- 
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demic  history,  when  '*  houses**  had  grown  into  colleges,  and  the  quasi 
monastic  system  of  the  latter  institutions  had  modified  the  democratic 
freedom  of  the  old  ''Btudia  generalia.*'  No  change  had  passed  over 
the  buildiDgs  at  any  period  later  than  the  heyday  of  the  Caroline  post- 
gothic  of  Oxford,  while  the  aerugo  of  antiquity  had  already  assimilated 
the  17th  century  addition,  which  did  not  affect  the  plan  or  the  main 
structure,  with  the  old  Plantagenet  work.  No  wonder  then  that  Mob 
Quad  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  like  Romulus* 
hut  upon  the  Palatine  Mount. 

The  first  reports  were  palpably  exaggerated,  and  Mr.  Butt^eld 
ingeniously  demolished  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  It  was  not  true 
that  he  meditated  any  damage  to  the  Treasury.  But  still  something 
was  in  the  wind,  and  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety came  forward  with  a  protest,  addressed  to  the  College  Cor- 
poration, in  which,  while  fully  admitting  the  right  of  the  College  to 
do  what  it  liked  with  its  own,  it  yet  gravely  demurred  to  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  to  the  detriment  of  a  monument,  which  once  lost  could 
never  be  replaced. 

We  take  the  real  state  of  the  case  to  be  as  follows.  Merton  college 
demands  larger  and  better  accommodation  for  its  undergraduates  than  it 
at  present  possesses,  while  the  rooms  in  Mob  Quad  are  particularly  bad. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  having  been  consulted  by  the  College,  has  proposed 
among  other  changes  to  take  one  leg  of  the  L-shaped  library — that 
which  runs  east  and  west,  and  faces  Christchurch  Meadow — and  to  re- 
build it  in  a  contrary  direction,  i.e.  still  running  east  and  west,  but  jutting 
out  from  the  other  leg  to  the  north,  and  not  as  at  present  to  the  south. 
Of  course,  the  Library  so  altered  would  internally  still  look  like  itself 
turned  round ;  but  Mob  Quad  would  not  be  old  Mob  Quad  any  longer, 
with  one  side  removed.  The  use  which  Mr.  Butterfield  would  make 
of  this  removal  would  be  to  build  a  range  of  rooms  in  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Library  but  projected  further  westward,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
Quad,  and  to  continue  the  line  of  the  Fellows'  Buildings  towards 
Christchurch  Meadow. 

No  one  who  has  taken  pains  sufiicient  to  appreciate  the  policy  of  the 
Ecelesiologist  during  the  many  years  of  its  existence  will  suspect  us  of 
any  sympathy  with  Vandalism  whether  committed  from  ignorance, 
with  Uie  hope  of  material  advantage,  or  in  the  view  of  femcied  artistic 
improvement.  As  little  can  we  be  accused  of  heavy  obstructive  antiqua- 
rianiam.  In  fact  theprimum  mobile  of  ecclesiology— of  that  mixed  con- 
servation and  alteration  of  certun  old  buildings  and  certain  old  types 
of  building  which  is  our  metier — is  practical  progpressive  conservatism. 
The  more  we  work  the  more  we  realize  the  fallaciousness  of  invariable 
general  principles  one  way  or  other;  the  more  we  feel  that  our  policy  must 
be  eclectic,  and  every  case  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  individual  merits. 
To  us  Mob  Quadrangle  is  but  as  any  other  ancient  building  with  a 
modem  use  superadded ;  and  so  we  desire  to  argue  the  question  of  its 
changelessness  or  mutability  apart  from  any  supposed  local  religiosity  of 
site.  The  case  on  the  one  hand  is  that  of  its  peculiar  mixed  architectural 
and  historical  value,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  living  wants  of  a 
rejuvenescent  college.     We  may  start  with  taking  for  granted  that 
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Mr.  Batterfield  would  not  consciously  advise  the  wanton  obliteration 
of  an  old  landmark,  nor  the  Oxford  Ardiitectaral  and  Historical  Society 
purposely  cramp  the  growth  of  a  flourishing  academic  institution. 
Merton  wants  more  rooms,  and  the  north*  west  angle  of  the  irregularly 
shaped  lot  of  ground  on  which  the  college  stands,  a  lot  of  ground  now 
taken  up  by  outbuildings,  seems  to  offer  easy  facilities  for  college  en- 
largement ;  the  more  so,  because  Merton  has  a  whip  hand  over  the 
ground  lying  between  it  and  Corpus  Ohristi  which  permits  the  former 
corporation  to  divert  the  public  alley  separating  the  two  colleges  to 
a  line  nearer  than  the  present  one  to  Corpus  Christi.  Of  this  north- 
west lot  Mob  Quad  is  the  south-easternmost  portion,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field  employs  the  space  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  aforesaid 
alley  as  the  site  for  the  rebuilt  semi-library  and  for  a  portion  of 
that  fresh  set  of  rooms  of  which  the  residue  is  to  form  the  west  side 
of  the  new  enlarged  Mob  Quad.  Now  at  first  sight,  and  without 
troubling  our  readers  with  further  details  which  would  not  be  intelligible 
in  the  absence  of  a  plan,  we  think  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field's  policy  of  enlargement  shows  that  it  is  too  clever.  His  own 
proof  over-proves  itself.  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  enlarging  in  the 
direction  of  your  neighbour's  premises  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  this  case, 
and  Merton  may  spread  its  tent  pegs  over  the  no- man's- land  between 
it  and  Corpus.  Why  then  not  take  advantage  of  such  unusual  g^ood 
luck  to  cover  the  ground  exclusively  with  new  rooms?  A  little 
managing,  we  folly  believe,  would  be  sufficient  to  get  in  a  new  quad- 
rangle, without  touching  Mob  Quad.  There  is  ground  to  turn  round 
half  the  Library  as  on  a  pivot — there  is  equally  ground  to  keep  the 
Library  where  it  is,  and  to  construct  instead  a  block  of  undergraduates* 
rooms.  We  venture  to  say  that  as  g^eat  if  not  greater  difficulties  ac- 
companied the  carrying  out  of  the  Master's  Court  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  yet,  by  universal  consent,  the  Master  of  iSrinity  and 
Mr.  Salvin  have  between  them  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  that  build- 
ing, equally  picturesque  and  commodious  as  it  is. 

We  shall  but  glance  at  other  suggested  solutions.  8.  Alban's  Hall, 
as  every  one  knows,  stands  nest  door  to  Merton :  Alban  Hall  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  transition,  if  not  of  coUapse,  from  the  vacancy  of 
its  prineipalship ;  while  a  direct  precedent  for  a  transaction  has  been 
created  within  the  memory  of  living  Oxonians  by  the  purchase  of  the 
original  site  of  Magdalen  Hall  by  Magdalen  College,  and  the  transference 
of  the  former  institution  to  the  buildings  of  the  defunct  Hertford  College. 
Halls  at  Oxford,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  are  not  corjiora- 
tions,  and  their  buildings  are  held  in  trust  by  the  University,  except  in 
the  one  case  of  S.  Bdmund's  Hall,  belonging  to  Queen's  College. 
Again,  the  fellows  of  Merton  have  a  garden  large  and  fine,  on  whidi 
a  building  might  be  placed,  certainly  not  to  the  improvement  of  that 
garden,  but  not  neceesarily  to  its  destruction,  any  more  than  the  new 
buildings  of  University  and  Exeter  Colleges,  or  of  S.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  destroyed  the  respective  college  walks.  Somehow  or 
other,  by  a  new  distribution  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  college  lot, 
by  the  junction  of  S.  Alban's  Hall,  or  by  borrowing  a  comer  of  the 
fcllows*  garden,  we  are  satisfied  that  Merton  College  can  find  the  ad- 
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ditional  room  it  wants,  without  tampering  with  its  famous  Library  or 
its  Tenerable  quadrangle ;  and  we  therefore  strongly,  because  calmly, 
implore  both  tiie  college  and  Mr.  Butterfield  not  rashly  to  take  a  step 
which  cannot  be  retraced,  for  the  sake  of  a  benefit  which  can  be 
gained  otherwise,  at  the  cost  of  disadvantages  so  palpable,  that  they 
who  feel  them  acutely  will  have  a  grievance  for  ever,  which  may  be 
ignored,  but  cannot  be  refuted.  Reverence  for  antiquity  is  not  so  ex- 
cessive a  vice  in  this  generation,  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  check 
by  a  signal  example  of  demolition  in  a  famous  building,  and  by  an  ar- 
chitect of  eminence.  Mob  Quad  stands  alone,  and  must  for  ever  stand 
alone  till  it  ceases  to  stand  altogether,  as  college  courts  of  the  four- 
teenth century  are  not  to  be  re-created  at  the  will  of  the  archseologiBt, 
while  additional  accommodation  for  undergraduates  is  but  a  question 
of  planning  and  devising. 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  these  considerations  to  urge  that  the  men  who 
built  Mob  Quad  would  themselves  have  had  no  scruple  in  demolishing 
the  oldest  and  most  hallowed  building  in  the  world,  had  it  stood  in 
their  light,  or  interfered  with  their  plans, — a  building  even  (were  it 
possible)  of  which  Alfred  himself  had  laid  the  first  stone.  No  doubt 
they  would ;  and  therefore  we  ought  not :  simply  because  Providence, 
which  blessed  that  age  with  many  intellectual  and  moral  blessings,  had 
not  blessed  it  with  the  feelings  of  historical  association,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence has  in  our  time  created  that  new  sense,  as  a  compensation  for 
what  our  own  generation  may  have  lost  in  other  ways.  Addressing 
Oxford  men,  we  may  say— '*  Its  own  ^0o9  to  its  own  age;" — and  we 
may  add.  that  a  good  conservative  element  in  the  ^ot  of  this  nineteenth 
century  of  ours  is  the  feeling  of  historical  association.  Let  ua,  then, 
respect  it  everywhere,  where  we  can,  consistently  with  other  duties ; 
and  in  particular  at  Merton  College  let  us  respect  it  in  Mob  Quadrangle. 
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It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  say  much  about  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Lord  £lcho*s  motion,  which  resulted  in  a  large  majority 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott's  late  Italian  design.  Our  readers  do  not  require 
to  be  told  our  opinion  of  the  whole  question.  We  refer  to  the  subject 
chiefly  in  order  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  result  ai  the  division, 
though  greatly  to  be  deplored,  is  not  likely  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  the  pseudo-Classical  style,  or  to  retard  very  considerably  the  onward 
progress  of  the  revival  of  Secular  Pointed.  It  is  perhaps  useless  now 
to  speculate  whether  any  more  skilful  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gothic 
school  would  have  defeated  Lord  Palmerston*s  opposition :  though  we 
cannot  but  think  that  our  art-dictator  might  have  been  more  effectually 
withstood,  it  is  most  certain  that  an  enormous  obstacle  would  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Premier's  scheme  had  Mr.  Scott  firmly  de- 
clined to  prepare  that  design  in  the  Italian  style,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  exultingly  proposes  to  carry  out.     We  have  already  expressed 
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our  regret  that  the  eminent  architect  in  question  was  not  hetter  advised. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  which  is  to  be  built  from  his 
designs  will  add  much  to  his  artistic  reputation  ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Palmerstonian  inspirations  will  be  to  him  anything 
but  a  labour  of  love.  Let  us  hope»  at  least,  that  this  ill-omened 
meddling  with  the  principles  of  the  rival  style  will  not  affect  the  purity 
of  Mr.  Scott's  Gothic  design. 

For  a  further  examination  of  the  question,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  report  of  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  James,  which  we  reproduce  in  another  portion  of  this  number. 
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Thb  observations  made  on  the  scraping  of  Lincoln  Minster,  by  Sir 
Charles  Anderson  and  other  members,  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  by 
an  excellent  local  paper,  the  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury, 
the  editor  of  which  is  favourably  known  as  an  able  ecclesiologist.  We 
have  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages  the  sensible  comments  of  our 
contemporary  :  and  we  cannot  help  remarking  how  valuable  an  aid  the 
provincial  press  has  it  in  its  power  to  offer  towards  the  proper  discus- 
sion of  such  questions  as  this.  When  a  right  feeling  is  spread  abroad 
in  the  diocese  itself  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  its  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, we  shall  have  no  fear  of  Uie  further  destruction  of  the  fabric. 

''Richly  endowed  as  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  with  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  portion 
of  England  possesses  also  a  large  school  of  architectural  admirers,  whose 
numbers  are  year  by  year  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  its  population,  and  the  naturally  consequent  due  appreciation  of  the 
higher  arts  and  sciences.  In  old  days  such  knowledge  and  such  tastes  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  only  well-educated  class  of  the  community, 
viz.,  its  clerical  element ;  but  now,  fortunately,  the  laity  are  equally  desirous 
with  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  to  acquire  and  promote  not  only  learning, 
but  also  those  refined  accomplishments  which  tend  so  much  to  promote  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  life.  Thus  from  the  1  Ith  to  the  16th 
century  it  was  a  succession  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  who  designed  and  exe- 
cuted the  admirable  features  of  our  cathedral  church  at  Lincoln,  their  archi- 
tects being  usually  of  their  own  order,  or  else  deriving  much  of  their  profes- 
sional ability  from  the  studies  of  their  clerical  patrons,  while  the  laity  more 
or  less  supplied  the  means  necessary  to  carry  out  such  admirable  architectural 
conceptions.  But  now  it  is  often  laymen  who  take  the  lead  in  erecting  and 
repairmg  churches,  laymen  who  are  generally  deemed  to  be  the  best  authori- 
ties and  leaders  of  the  public  taste  even  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  laymen  again  who  administer  wholesome  rebukes  to  their  clerical 
friends  when  they  exhibit  any  want  of  competence  or  right  judgment  as  to  the 
treatment  of  those  architectural  treasures  that  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
care  of  the  present  generation,  and  in  some  cases  to  their  sole  guardianship, 
although  only  in  trust  for  the  public  benefit.  We  have  been  led  to  make 
these  remarks  from  the  censure,  and  we  believe  the  just  censure,  that  has 
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been  pasted  upon  the  treatment  our  cathedral  is  experiencing  by  some  of  the 
leadine  architects  and  most  diitinffuished  lovers  of  architecture  of  the  day, 
and  referred  to  in  our  last  under  the  head  of  '  The  restorations  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  and  the  Ecclesiological  Society.'  It  appears  that  not  onl^  one,  but 
two  of  the  first  Metropolitan  Societies  that  make  architecture  their  especial 
study  have  felt  themselves  forced  to  protest  loudly  and  indignantly  against 
the  ignorance  displayed  with  regard  to  the  present  tampering  with  the  cathe- 
dral fabric  by  its  authorities — those  societies  being  '  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects'  and  'the  Ecclesiological  Society/  Not  suffering  our- 
selves, however,  to  be  deceived  by  long  titles,  we  have  been  led  to  ask  who 
are  the  representatives  of  those  bodies  that  have  thus  raised  their  voices 
against  the  doings  at  Lincoln,  because  it  is  only  to  men  of  undoubted  ability 
and  genius  that  we  are  prepared  to  listen  on  such  points  before  we  accept 
them  as  our  guides  and  friendly  advisers.  Who  then  were  the  chief  speakers 
that  have  condemned  the  Chapter  proceedings  at  Liocoha  ?  We  will  select 
out  of  their  number  three  professional  gentlemen — G.  G.  Scott,  G.  £.  Street, 
and  J.  H.  Parker,  and  three  unprofessional  ones,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
John  Ruskin,  and  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson :  these,  one  and  all,  have  not  only 
condemned  what  may  be  termed  the  skinmng  of  the  cathedral,  but  have  pul>- 
lidy  protested  against  it  more  than  once.  But  against  whose  acts  have  these 
learned  bodies  spoken  so  loudly?  Against  those  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 
consisting  of  five  persons.  Of  these,  two  from  infirmity  are  utterly  incapable 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  duties  belonging  to  their  position,  and  two  others  in- 
genuously confess  that  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  architecture.  It 
IS  left  therefore  to  the  remaining  one  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  capitular  go- 
vemmenti  and  to  direct  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral.  See,  What  then  does 
he  do  with  the  fabric  fund  ?  He  does  not  expend  this  in  necessary  and  sub- 
stantial repairs,  nor  in  adding  to  its  beauty,  nor  in  adapting  it  more  fully  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  day,  nor  in  remitting  the  miserable  system  of  fees 
levied  from  all  who  wish  to  see  its  interior  for  their  study  or  pleasure;  but  in 
spoiling  the  original  beauty  of  the  fabric  by  tampering  with  its  delicate  mould- 
ings and  in  robbing  it  of  that  harmonious  hue  that  centuries  had  given  it,  and 
that  centuries  can  alone  replace.  We  have  no  objection  to  one  person  acting 
for  a  company,  or  a  society,  or  a  corporate  body,  if  be  is  up  to  the  mark :  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  probably  act  for  them  more  efficiently,  more  economi- 
cally, and  more  expeditioasly  than  if  all  whom  he  represents  should  take  a 
part  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  duty ;  but  if  he  is  injudicious,  or  in- 
capable, he  brings  reprobation  not  only  upon  himself  but  upon  all  whom  he 
has  represented,  and  this  becomes  of  much  public  importance  when  the  errors 
he  commits  are  such  as  produce  results  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  wiser 
successors.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  which  may  be  termed  that  of '  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,'  and  the  '  Ecclesiological  Society/  versus  the 
'Lincoln  Cathedral  Chapter,'  the  best  Gothic  architects,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  most  notoriously  talented  unprofessional  men  of  taste,  have  one 
and  all  said  '  What  you  are  doing  to  your  cathedral  is  most  mischievous,  as 
well  as  most  unnecessary,  and  such  operations,  when  absolutely  called  for, 
require  the  constant  presence  of  a  skilful  architect ;'  while  he  wlio  is  respon- 
sible for  that '  feeling  process '  spoken  of,  and  against  which  we,  as  represen- 
tatives of  public  opinion,  very  strongly  protest,  after  ordering  the  same  to  be 
carried  out,  employs  no  architect  whatever  to  watch  the  worlu,  and,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  leaves  the  cathedral  '  to  whistle  its  lament  to  the 
winds '  for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  protest  made  by  the  first 
architects  of  the  day  says,  with  ludicrous  assurance,  '  What  is  being  done  is 
the  best  that  could  be  done.'  We  presume  therefore  that  Remigiur  work  in 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  will  be  scraped  down  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  it 
has  undergone  that  destructive  process,  and  that  the  fresh  surface  of  the 
samCf  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rains,  the  winds,  the  lun,  and  above 
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all  of  the  frott,  after  lying  dormant  for  centuriet,  will  resent  that  dangeroat 
liberty  taken  with  it  by  oommencing  a  crumbling  prooeta  ealculated  to  last 
for  many  years  to  oome,  and  thus  to  point  to  the  author  of  the  mischief  now 
protested  a|jainst,  long  after  he  has  in  his  own  person  participated  in  the 
same  dissolving  prooess/* 

We  do  not  remember  that  any  of  the  twenty-one  AnniTersaries  of  the 
whilome  Cambridge  Camden,  and  now  Eccleaiological,  Society,  between 
1839,  and  1860,  has  ever  produced  its  sacred  bard.  We  therefore 
hail  with  the  more  admiration  a  poem  which  has  reached  ua,  in  a  printed 
form,  enshrining  in  immortal  verse,  a  portion  of  the  debate  which  illus- 
trated our  late  anniversary.  The  poem  has  come  to  hand  without  any 
indication  of  author,  or  printer,  place  of  writing,  or  place  of  publication. 
It  must  therefore  remain  among  anonyma,  unless  our  constructive 
quaere  produces  a  responsive  note.  We  have  not  learnt  that  the 
laureate  Close  has  yet  deprived  Westmoreland  of  the  honour  of  foster* 
ing  that  last  of  the  lake  poets.  We  may  add  that  we  reprint  it  liieratim. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  its  Latin  or  its  grammar. 

LINCOLN   CATHSDRAL  RBSTORATIONS. 


<c 


Some  gentlemen  and  architects,  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 

Meet  once  or  twice  a  year  to  talk  about  Eccles- 

iiology ;  and  sit  in  grave  assembly  Sessional, 

While  amateurs  applaud  and  echo  some  Professional 

Who  talks  about  antiquity,  and  eloquently  wonders 

How  the  learned  world  can  bear  to  see  so  many  blunders. 

After  some  rejoicinff  o'er  the  fast  deeaying  beauties 

Of  most  of  our  Cathedrals,  and  saying  how  the  duties 

Of  men  in  high  authority  were  grievously  mistaken ; 

How  some  ofthese  old  watchmen  'twas  very  hard  to  waken ; 

How  othen  did  too  much,  aAd  others  went  along 

Their  own  old  fiuhioned  way,  and  all  they  did  was  wrong. 

How  they  took  in  many  instances  so  ignorant  and  stupid 

A  view  of  Archeology,  that  oftentimes  a  Cupid 

Bid  duty  for  an  angel,  a  warrior  for  a  monk. 

And  really  one  eoiud  hardly  find  a  charming  headless  trunk, 

A  baronet  jumped  up  and  said.  Of  all  the  things  I  think  on 

The  most  atrocious  impudence  is  going  on  at  Lincoln, 

But  before  I  say  a  word,  I  freelv  must  acknowledge 

Of  Aichiteeture  I  have  very  little  knowledge. 

Yet  listen  to  the  story  whidi  I'm  going  now  to  tell 

Because  I  know  the  parties,  and  love  Uie  Church  so  well. 

I  have  a  little  influence  in  my  native  county 

And  considering  the  fact  that  they're  indebted  to  my  bounty 

For  their  first  memorial  window,  I  think  it  is  a  pity 

I've  not  been  flattered  by  the  Chapter,  as  I  have  been  by  the  City. 

But  m  tell  you  what  they're  doing ;  they've  positively  brooght 

A  quantity  of  stone  from  Yorkshire,  for  they  thought 

The  quality  was  better ;  foolish  fellows,  not  to  know 

That  if  Remigius  used  the  Lincoln  stone  'twas  their  duty  to  do  so. 

They're  scraping  too  the  West  Front ;  repairing  it,  they  say ; 

I  almost  think  these  people  see  no  beauty  in  decay; 

But  I  can  tell  them  this,  that  if  they  serape  a  stone 

it  won't  look  juat  the  same  aa  if  they'd  let  it  quite  alone ; 
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And  if  they  should  let  tome  alone,  and  spare  a  litde  laboiir, 
One  stone  will  never  look  ezaecly  like  its  neighbour. 
Sure,  scraping  8  bad  enough,  but  it's  absolutely  true, 
That  here  and  there  an  okl  stone  has  been  refriaoed  with  new ; 
And  this  they  dare  defend :  but  their  reasoning  still  is  stranger^ 
'The  people  passing  under  were  actually  in  danger :' 
As  if  it  signified  a  farthing  how  many  men  were  hurt. 
Or  a  Church  was  worth  presenring  when  they'd  stripped  it  of  its  diil; 
Shade  of  Remigius  1  pardon  me  the  crime 
Of  owning  submissi? e  reverence  to  time. 
I  venerate  thy  work ;  but  yet  confess  to  thee 
I  have  a  greater  reverence  for  pore  antiquity. 
And  even  if  I  had  the  power  to  restore 
Thy  workmanship  exact  to  what  it  was  before, 
I'd  rather  see  it  crumble  into  ruin  inch  by  inch 
Than  stretch  my  little  finger  to  save  it  at  a  pinefa. 
And  as  for  thoee  CapitnUurs,  who  call  themselves  Trustees 
Or  Guardians  of  the  fabric,  I'll  give  ihem  if  they  please 
A  motto  for  their  guidance,  cheaper  far  and  easier, 
'  Floreat  Rnbigo,  ruat  hec  eeelesia.' 
This  was  the  climax  of  antiquarian  seal, 
And  so  the  worthy  banmet  concluded  his  appeal» 
And  then  up  rose  one  Parker,  noted  in  the  U- 
niversity  of  Oxford,  and  he  declared  how  beau- 
tifully shattered  are  the  columns  of  oar  Churehes, 
How  well  they  eorrespond  with  all  our  deep  researches 
Into  antiquated  ruins.    Coold  we  but  abohsh 
The  preservation  mania  of  that  odious  Lincoln  polish. 
We  really  might  do  something  towwrds  hastening  the  fiidl 
Of  many  spires  and  towers,  columns,  walls,  and  all. 
But  here  the  cloven  foot  was  over  much  exposed 
So  Mr.  Scott  of  London  quickly  interposed. 
I  wish,  he  said,  to  see,  as  much  as  any  maa  alive. 
Dilapidated  buildings,  that  aarohitects  may  thrive ; 
Tet  in  talking  of  the  means  we  recommend  oar  friends 
I  think  it  hardly  prudent  to  say  a  word  about  the  ends, 
Only  this  1  add  :  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
And  that's  no  little  way,  as  everybody  knows, 
Of  all  the  systems  now  in  vogue  there's  nothing  can  compare 
With  that  which  some  call '  far  niente,'  others  '  Laissez  taire.' 
Now  as  to  this  Cathedral,  I  suppose  you've  all  beea  told  of  it, 
I  have  for  many  years  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  it. 
I  knew  my  name  stood  well  in  all  the  great  societies, 
With  Secretaries,  Presidents,  and  different  varieties 
Of  influential  men ;  and  glad  enough  they'd  be 
To  make  themselves  of  consequence  by  introducing  me. 
But  no,  they  would  not  have  me,  they  wanted  no  such  man. 
So  we  tried  the  other  taok-*and  bullying  began. 
I  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance,  but  it  would  have  been  far  better 
If  I  had  never  sent  that  stupid  saucy  letter. 
Which  professionally  inveighed  against  such  havoc  and  such  ruin, 
For  they  answered  very  coolly,  they  knew  what  they  were  doing; 
And  somehow  they  discovered  that  what  they  justly  caR 
My  wholesale  vague  abuse  was  retail  after  all, 
For  as  I'd  never  seen  what  gave  me  such  offenee. 
My  grand  opinion  dwindled  into  hearsay  evidence. 
However,  when  I  did  go,  I  aolemnly  reported. 
The  building  had  in  many  ways  most  shamefully  been  treated. 

VOL.  XXII.  F   F 
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There  was  iDJury  and  mischief  I  said  without  a  doubt, 

So  general  and  obvious,  I  would  not  point  it  out, 

For  I  was  wise  enough  to  think  a  sweeping  charge  convenient. 

Particulars  you  know  are  often  inexpedient. 

The  scraping  all  the  stone  at  least  could  not  be  contradicted, 

But  I  did  not  know,  between  ourselves,  the  workmen  were  restricted, 

From  chipping  or  from  cutting,  or  as  some  folks  call  it '  skinning/ 

J^or  that  every  decayed  stone,  as  at  the  first  beginning, 

In  form  and  snape  and  substance  was  carefully  replaced ; 

But  still  we  may  remark  upon  the  barbarous  bad  taste 

Of  recklessly  disturbing  work  which  has  withstood 

The  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  substituting  good 

Material,  but  modem,  (stick  to  that  objection) 

For  what  has  evidently  lost  original  perfection. 

We  thus  can  raise  a  popular  and  learned  agitation. 

And  if  we  can't  prevent,  find  fault  with  restoration. 

For  I'm  a  Gothic  Architect :  and  if  the  Chapter  willed  it. 

Were  the  whole  west  front  to  tumble,  I  would  presently  rebuild  it. 

And  now  a  parting  word  about  the  colour :  you  Sir  Charlea  are  right 
In  telling  us  Cathedrals  never  should  be  bright ; 
But  yet  this  is  a  point  we  must  not  dwell  upon  too  much, 
And  though  you've  handled  it  so  ably,  it's  one  I  dare  not  touch, 
For  whatever  we  may  say,  in  point  of  fact,  its  curious 
That  any  one  should  think  it  lastingly  injurious, 
And  though  (don't  think  me  personal.  Sir  Charles,)  some  superficial 
Observers  say  the  work  is  spoilt  by  brightness  artificial ; 
And  care  not  for  the  masonry  if  it  be  but  black  or  grey. 
The  evil  of  the  colour  is  an  evil  for  the  day. 

That  is,  of  cobrse,  we  don't  compute  such  things  by  days  or  by  the  hour, 
But  carefully  examine  that  magnificent  broad  Tower, 
That  inimitable  acknowledged  pride  and  glory  of  our  nation, 
And  who  can  say  a  word  against  its  state  of  preservation  ? 
We  may  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  accumulated  '  scum,' 
And  we  may  wish  devoutly,  the  day  had  never  come 
For  cleansing  and  repairing,  but  we  must  admit  the  fact 
That  sixteen  years  ago  or  less  (I  wish  to  be  exact). 
The  selfsame  process  was  adopted,  and  the  tower  bids  defiance, 
In  colour  and  condition  to  the  criticisms  of  science. 

So  ended  his  harangue :  and  none  presumed  to  follow, 
'  Tabule  solutie  sunt :  Lindum  servarit  Apollo.' '' 


THE  CHRISTLICHES  KUNSTBLAIT. 

Thb  ChrUtliehes  Kunstblati  for  April,  1861,  containa  a  ground-plan 
and  a  west  elevation  of  the  new  Protestant  church  built  at  Lucerne  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Stadler,  of  Zurich.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
The  plan  comprises  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  two  aisles,  a  very  small 
square-ended  chapel  raised  on  four  steps,  sacristies  north  and  south  of 
the  chancel,  that  on  the  north  side  being  the  basement  of  a  tower,  and 
a  small  projection  at  the  west  end  containing  an  organ  gallery.    Hie 
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chancel  is  screened  off  by  low  walls  on  each  side  of  the  central  steps,  and 
a  pulpit  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  approached  by  six 
steps  from  the  chancel  platform.  The  altar  is  detached.  A  lettem  for 
Bible  reading,  catechising,  &c.,  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave, 
near  the  chancel  entrance.  The  architecture,  judging  by  the  west 
elevation,  is  very  poor.  The  tracery  affects  a  rich  Middle-Pointed 
type ;  but  the  angle  buttresses,  and  the  attenuated  pinnacles  in  which 
they  terminate  belong  to  a  later  style.  The  west  gable  is  of  an  incre- 
dibly ugly  Debased  form.  The  string-courses  are  disposed  in  a  most 
unskilful  manner.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  rising  from  the  embattled 
tower  between  four  lofty  angle  pinnacles.  It  has  spire-lights  on  the 
cardinal  faces,  but  the  panelling  below  them  is  quite  destitute  of  Gothic 
feeling.  A  weathercock  surmounts  the  west  gable,  which  has  been 
procured,  we  observe,  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son. 
of  London. 

The  same  number  of  the  Christliches  Kunsthlatt  gives  the  laws  of  a 
new  society  for  Christian  art,  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
We  also  learn  from  the  "Chronik*'  at  the  end,  that  a  Protestant 
resident  at  Bologna  has  purchased  the  old  Palace  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.. 
and  has  fitted  up  its  chapel  for  "Evangelical"  service. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  same  magazine  we  observe  sketches  of 
two  lunettes  painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Stephen,  Berlin.  The  eub- 
jects  are  respectively.  Our  Lord  between  kneeling  figures  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  S.  Martha ;  and  Moses,  as  the  lawgiver,  between  King 
David  and  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest.     The  painter's  name  is  Bolte. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  BRECON. 

Record  of  the  College  of  Christ  Church  in  Brecon.  With  Notes  and 
Correspondence  thereon  between  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart.,  and  the 
Bishop  of  S,  David's,  By  the  Rev.  Jbbmtn  Pbatt,  M.A.  London : 
Simpkin.     1861. 

Ik  1846,  Mr.  Pratt  published  a  short  notice  of  this  foundation,  with  an 
indignant  protest  against  its  decay  and  spoliation.  The  state  of  the 
chancel  of  the  collegiate  church  at  that  date  was  indeed  disgraceful. 
It  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  divine  service  in  1839,  and  no  prebendary 
had  resided  for  twenty  years.  The  school  lingered  till  1845,  when 
that  too  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Pratt  now  republishes  his  pamphlet, 
with  additions.  He  gives  large  extracts  from  the  warm  discussion, 
which  was  caused  by  his  exposure  of  facts,  between  the  Bishop  of  S. 
David's  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  now  Lord  Llanover ;  and  congratulates 
himself  that  good  is  at  last,  though  very  slowly,  coming  out  of  evil. 
Without  raking  up  the  old  controversy,  we  may  express  our  satisfaction 
at  hearing  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  taken  steps,  and 
made  a  grant,  towards  restoring  the  church,  and  rebuilding  and  en- 
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dowing  the  schools.  Their  scheme  of  removing  Lampeter  College  to 
Brecon  fell  through.  Quite  agreeing  with  Mr.  JP^att  in  his  hostility  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  we  cannot  endorse  his  strictures  upon 
Deans,  or  share  his  wishes  that  the  office  of  Dean  may  he  suppressed 
for.  the  sake  of  endowing  additional  Bishoprics.  The  collegiate  church* 
it  appears  from  the  conduding  section  of  the  pamphlet  before  us»  has 
been  partially  repaired,  at  the  Bishop's  own  cost ;  and  service  has  evea 
been  said  in  it  for  four  years,  while  another  church  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  was  under  repair.  But  still  much  of  the  desecration  formerly 
complained  of  is  aUowed  to  remain.  Schoolmasters  have  also  been  ap- 
pointed, a  temporary  schoolroom  hired,  and  measures  taken  for  rebuild* 
ing  the  school  buildings.  The  priory  church  at  Brecon  is  also  said  to 
be  about  to  be  restored,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott.  The 
tnith  of  this  case  seems  to  be  that  the  church  is  not  wanted  for  the 
population.  This  does  not,  indeed,  justify  its  neglect,  but  it  explains 
it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  scheme  for  removing  Lampeter  to 
Brecon*  by  which  a  purpose  would  have  been  found  for  the  restored 
buildings,  was  never  accomplished. 


8.  MARY,  CALLINGTON,  CORNWALL. 

A  Monoj^aph  on  the  History  and  Re$toraiion  of  the  Pariih  Church  of 
8*  Mary^  Callington,  Cornwall.  By  the  Rev.  iEirBAS  B.  Hutchison, 
B.D.,  Incumbent  of  S.  James's,  Devonport.  Reprinted,  by  per- 
mission, from  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society. 

Wx  hav«  already  noticed,  among  our  church  restorations,  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn's  works  in  S.  Mary,  Callington,  Cornwall.  We  have  now  to 
announce  a  very  agreeable  description  of  the  church  and  its  restoration 
by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Hutchison.  The  only  fault  that  we  see  is  that  it  is 
printed  in  an  awkward  quarto  form.  The  illustrations  comprise  ground- 
plans  of  the  church  in  its  former  and  present  state,  an  interior  perspec- 
tive looking  east,  a  transverse  section,  and  some  views  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Sir  Nicholas  Assheton  and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby.  After 
giving  a  brief  history  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Hutchison  describes  the  church 
as  follows  x^^ 

''Externally  the  church  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  being  bailt  almost 
entirely  of  large  granite  blocks  -,  and  here,  beyond  re-opening  the  clerestoiy 
windows,  (which  had  been  covered  by  a  lean-to  roof,)  and  which  form  a  striking 
and  unusual  feature  m  a  church  built,  as  nearly  all  the  Cornish  churches  are, 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  arehiteeture,  Kttte  alteration  has  been  effected. 
The  roofs,  however,  of  both  aisles  have  been  renewed  and  covered  with  lead. 
Upon  the  interior,  as  was  but  right,  the  chief  care  and  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  nearly  ^1000  has  been  expended. 

"This  church,  (writes  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubjm,)  originally  built  in  1438,  ap- 
pears to  have  retained  its  original  form,  with  the  exception  of  some  alterations 
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of  the  clerestory  roofs  and  the  internal  fittings,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
late  repairs  were  undertaken. 

'*  The  church  is  of  uniform  Third -Pointed  character,  consistin^t  of  chancel 
and  nave,  with  a  clereatoiy  extending  over  both ;  the  roofs  beine  of  uniform 
height  and  character,  and  not  divided  from  each  other  by  any  diancel-arch. 
The  arcade  of  five  arches  on  the  north  side,  and  four  on  the  south,  are  uni- 
form; beyond  are  the  aisles.  There  is  a  sonth  porch,  and  a  west  tower. 
The  whole  church  is  eonstructed  of  large  rough  blocks  of  granite,  with  poly- 
phant  dressings  in  some  cases*  and  free-stone  in  others. 

"  The  condition  of  the  building,  till  lately,  was  the  most  miserable  that  can 
be  well  imagined.  The  slating  of  all  the  roofs  had  completely  perished ;  the 
fiat  aisle-roofs  had  been  taken  off,  and  lean-to  roofs  substituted}  thereby 
blocking  up  the  clerestory  windows. 

*'  The  tracery  and  mulKons  of  the  windows  in  most  cases  were  dreadfully 
mutilated,  and  in  others  entirely  destroyed,  and  filled  in  with  sash  windows, 
the  glass  being  of  the  meanest  description.  The  battlements  were  much  out 
of  repair,  and  the  walls  required  pointing  throughout. 

"  The  inside  was  still  more  unsatisfactory ;  the  galleries  occupied  a  space 
eaual  to  one  half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  church,  and  were  witbm  seven  feet 
or  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles.  The  tower  was  blocked  off  from  the  church,  and 
was  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  The  floors  were  uneven,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  burials  that  had  taken  place  within  the  church.  The  pews 
were  mostly  square,  and  were  very  high.  The  pulpit  was  of  a  cumbrous  size, 
and  had  a  large  sounding-board.  The  plastering  was  rough  and  bad,  and  the 
ceilings  of  the  aisles  were  flat  and  plain. 

**  Such  was  the  state  of  the  church ;  and  the  restorations,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  been  principally  confined,  on  the  outside,  to  the  restoring  of 
the  nave-roof,  and  the  construction  of  new  fiat  roofs  to  the  aisles,  somewhat, 
and  as  near  as  means  would  permit,  a  reproduction  of  the  first  roof ;  these 
have  been  covered  with  lead.  The  soil  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  has 
been  removed,  as  far  as  was  practicable.  The  inside  fittings  have  been  en- 
tirely removed,  including  the  galleries ;  these  have  been  replaced  with  uniform 
fittings.  The  seats  are  open  and  low,  of  Memel  timber.  The  font,  of  Nor- 
man character,  has  been  removed  from  its  position  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
more  correctly  placed  against  the  westernmost  pier  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  the 
chancel  has  been  fitted  with  stalls  and  subsellae,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and 
choir.  Some  of  the  windows  have  been  repaired  and  re-glazed,  the  fioor 
levelled  and  re-laid ;  the  clerestory  windows,  which  are  of  two  U^bts,  have 
been  completely  restored  and  glazed,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  repaired.  The 
masonry  of  the  granite  arcades,  which  was  much  mutilated,  has  been  restored, 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  accumulated  whitewash.  Behind  the  stalls 
there  are  parcloses,  one  used  as  a  vestry^  divided  by  low  screens  of  wood." — 
Pp.  11—13. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hutchison's  paper  will  be  very  useful 
and  very  acceptable  to  the  parishioners  of  Callington ;  and  we  hope 
for  it  a  still  wider  circulation,  as  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  an  excellent  charitable  purpose. 
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THE  ELY  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  CHORAL  MUSIC. 

A  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Choral  Services  and  Anthems,  preserved  among 
the  Manuscript  Scores  and  Part  Books  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Ely,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  Ely. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.     1861. 

Thb  good  example  which  was  set  by  Dr.  Jebb,  in  making  a  catalogue  of 
the  ancient  music  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
(which  was  published  in  our  own  pages.)  has  been  soon  followed  by 
the  zealous  Precentor  of  Ely,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  that  cathedral.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
well-executed  catalogue,  of  which  we  give  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
notice.  A  short  introduction  informs  us  that  the  Music  Library  at  Ely 
was  chiefly  collected  by  James  Hawkins,  Mus.  Bac,  organist  of  the 
church  from  1682  to  1729. 

"  Appointed  to  his  office  in  1682,  not  many  years  after  the  nithless  destruc- 
tion of  Church  music  books  which  marked  the  gloomy  period  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  Hawkins  seems  to  have  set  himself  resolutely  to  gather  together 
the  fragments  which  remained  of  the  old  choir-books,  and  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  those  compositions  which  could  still  be  deciphered,  by  transcribing 
them  with  his  own  hand  in  score.  No  doubt  the  Church  had  sustained  losses 
which  were  wholly  irreparable.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  exists  in  the  vo- 
lumes so  laboriously  compiled  by  Hawkins,  who  often  records  in  the  marnn 
his  regret  at  the  absence  of  one  or  more  parts, '  torn  out  of  y'  books;*  but  ne 
has  rescued  from  the  ruins  a  mass  of  musical  matter  which  contains  treasures 
of  the  highest  value,  and  which  well  deserves  careful  examination  and 
analysis." 

We  find  here  a  general  description  of  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes 
which  contain  the  MSS.,  followed  by  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  com- 
posers' names,  and  an  index  of  first  words,  &c.  Mr.  Dickson  remarks 
that  no  setting  for  the  Venite  exultemus  is  admitted  into  the  collection. 
We  presume  that  the  use  of  Ely  was  to  chant  the  Invitatory  Psalm  to 
a  tone  like  the  Psalms  for  the  day :  a  good  practice,  which  we  fear  (as 
it  is  not  mentioned)  no  longer  obtains  there.  Then,  again,  the  collec- 
tion contains  two  "  chanting  services"  by  Hawkins  and  Kempton  re- 
spectively. These  consist  of  a  single  chant,  alternating  with  florid 
"  verses,*'  set  anthem- wise.  Dr.  Jebb  observes  that  this  method  may 
still  be  heard  on  the  Continent :  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley  reminds  us  that 
the  famous  Miserere,  by  AUegri,  is  composed  on  this  principle.  Mr. 
Dickson  suggests  that  this  was  a  local  use  at  Ely,  introduced  probably 
by  John  Ferabosco,  Mus.  Bac,  who  was  organist  from  1662  to  1682, 
and  who  was  probably  grandson  of  Alphonso  Ferabosco,  an  eminent 
Italian  musician. 

One  of  the  volumes,  containing  the  Utrecht  TV  Deum  and  Jubilate, 
is  adorned  by  this  ludicrous  epigram  in  defence  of  Handel,  by  Hawkins 
himself : — 
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"  Si  caiqne  bomtne  temerare 
Finds  fault  w***  this  air, 
Who  perchance  never  well  nnderstood  one ; 
As  Ben  Jonson  of  yore 
For  his  Alchimy  swore. 
So  I  TOW  again  'tis  a  good  one. 

J.  Haw.*' 

Turning  over  the  leaves,  we  observe  a  Benedicite  by  Aldrich,  never 
published,  which  Sir  F.  Ouseley  thinks  worth  reviving.  Under  the 
Durham  responses,  we  find  a  curious  direction,  as  follows : — "  N.B. 
The  service  is  more  solemn  when  the  Priest  reads  than  when  he  chants ; 
but  then  he  ought  to  read  distinctly,  in  the  unison  of  the  key,  without 
the  least  variation  of  tone."  Hence  it  appears,  says  Dr.  Jebb,  "  that 
reading  was  then  understood  to  include  a  musical  tone,  contrary  to  the 
unfounded  theory  of  some,  who  would  restrict  reading  to  the  ordinary 
conversational  recitation."  Further  on  we  find  the  anthem,  "  Lord, 
for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake,"  which  is  commonly  called  Farrant's, 
attributed  to  John  Hilton,  (Mas.  Bac.  Cantab.  1626,  and  organist  of 
S.  Margaret's,  Westminster.)  We  recommend  this  little  volume  to 
musical  libraries ;  and  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the  other  cathedrals 
of  England  will  follow  this  good  example. 


SEDDINO'S  CAROLS. 

A  Collection  of  Ancient  Christmas  Carols.  Arranged  for  Four  Voices. 
By  Edmund  Sbddino,  Precentor  of  S.  Raphael  the  Archangel, 
Bristol ;  sometime  Organist  of  S.  Mary  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Soho. 
London  :  Novello  and  Masters. 

Wb  gladly  welcome  this  addition  to  our  stock  of  Carols,  which  can 
certainly  never  become  too  large*  The  wide  difPiision,  and  astonishing 
popularity,  of  those  published  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Neale 
and  Helmore,  and  of  the  earlier  productions  of  Dr.  Gauntlett  and  Dr. 
Rimbault,  are  a  sufiSicient  indication  of  the  sympathy  of  members  of 
the  existing  English  Church  with  the  ancient  and  Catholic  practice  of 
Carol  singing.  Mr.  Sedding  has  performed  his  task  of  editing  and 
arranging  nine  old  Carols  with  much  judgment  and  skill.  Five  of 
these  are  of  English  origin,  and  comprise  the  well  known,  "  The  first 
Nowell  the  Angel  did  say,"  and  "  A  Virgin  most  pure."  These  melo- 
dies as  well  as  the  others  are  clothed  with  a  regular  four-part  harmony, 
in  which  respect  they  excel  Dr.  Rimbault's  arrangements.  The  third 
Carol  is  a  very  solemn  though  of  course  quaint  composition  in  G 
minor.  Nos.  4  and  5,  in  the  same  key,  are  perhaps  less  taking  than 
the  three  former,  but  still  well  worth  printing.  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  are 
French  ••  Noels,'*  of  which  the  first — ^in  A  minor — is  remarkably  effec- 
tive. The  melody  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  Nos.  7  and  8, 
in  A  minor  and  D  minor  respectively,  are  solemn,  but  of  a  less  popular 
character  than  the  rest,     llie  C  sharp  in  the  first  bar  of  No.  7,  is 
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surely  a  mistake.  The  last  Carol  is  the  Dutch  one,  which  we  printed 
in  the  "  Ecclesiologist*'  for  February,  1856.  The  harmony  is  different 
from  that  quoted  by  us  from  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  inferior. 

The  words  of  the  Carols  are  ancient  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
French  '*  Noels,"  for  which  excellent  English  lines  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  and  Mr.  W.  Morris. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  that  Mr.  Sedding  has  fumisbed  aa 
instructive  preface  to  his  work.  He  pleads  earnestly  for  a  systematic 
encouragement  of  Carol-singing  oii  the  part  of  capitular  bodies,  whose 
practice  in  this,  and  other  matters,  of  even  more  importance,  is  too  apt 
to  be  in  aa  inverse  ratio  to  their  oj^rtnnities. 


SARUM  SERVICE  BOOK  AT  ABERDEEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeckeiologist. 

Dbab  Sib« — Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
manuscript  Sarum  Service  Book  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  I  trust  you  may  consider  a  brief  description  of  its  contents 
of  sufficient  interest  to  appear  in  the  Ecclesiologist. 

The  volume,  which  is  folio  in  size,  and  upon  vellum,  contains  306 
pages,  very  carefully  written,  and  beautifully  illuminated.  On  the  fly- 
leaf is  inscribed  in  a  handwriting  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *'  Officium 
Secundum  Ecclesiam  Sarum ;'"  While  oelow — in  a  more  modern  hand, 
— "This  MS.  copy  of  the  Salisbury  Missal  was  bequeathed  in  1714, 
by  Bishop  Burnett,  to  the  Marischal  College,"  and  '*  written  about 
1400  A.n."  Your  readers  will  see  at  once  from  the  contents  that  it  is 
not  a  missal,  but  that  the  earlier  description  is  the  more  accurate. 

The  book  opens  with  a  Calendar,  after  which  follows  a  long  notifi- 
cation of  an  indulgenced  prayer,  crossed  over  in  ink.  The  first  whole 
page  illumination  represents  God  the  Father  throned  as  a  Pope,  hold- 
ing the  Crucifix,  over  which  broods  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed  Para- 
clete. The  border  is  most  elaborate,  and  contains  a  shield  with  the 
following  arms : — vairee  d'or  et  d'azur,  on  a  chief  of  the  latter,  three 
estoiles  of  the  first.  The  second  full  page  illumination  is  at  page  5, 
and  represents  S.  Michael  overcoming  the  Devil,  while  on  the  foUow- 
mg  page  are  representations  of  SS.  Michael  and  Gabriel.  At  page  7 
is  a  figure  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.  At  page  8  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
shown  illuminating  a  scroll.  Then  follows  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbnry,  6.  George  and  the  Dragon,  S.  Nicholas,  S. 
Christopher,  S.  Anthony*  S.  Anne  instructing  our  Blessed  Lady,  S. 
Mary  Magdalene,  6.  Katherine,  S.  Margaret,  S.  Barbara,  and  S. 
Bridget, — all  most  beantifuUy  drawn  and  displaying  very  considerable 
artistic  merit  as  regards  colour.  Then  come  certain  prayers  to  the 
Three  Persons  in  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity — the  letter  O  containing 
three  refigious  in  black  habits  saying  office,  the  letter  D  containing  the 
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Crucifixion  and  the  Conversion  of  S.  Longinus,  and  a  second  letter  O, 
the  Nailing- to  the  Cross. 

In  apparently  a  different  hand  and  style,  the  letter  S  with  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Child,  introduces  the  Lauds  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — ^Ave 
regina,  misericordia,  vita,  dulcedo  et  spes  mea. 

"  Dulcedo  dulcedinis  fructus  benedictus 
Ventris  tui  Virginia  agnus  Dei  dictus 
Cujus  unde  sanguinis  homo  derelictus 
Lotus  labe  animus  est  et  demon  victus.'* 

Then  come  the  Joys  of  Mary,  beginning  with  the  letter  V.  enclosing 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  an  angel  in  red  alb,  offering  a  flower.  And 
then  a  hymn : 

"  Ave  mundi  spes  Maria 

Ave  mitis,  a?e  pia, 

Ave  plena  gratia, 

Afflictis  da  solacia, 

Ave  Virgu,  Mater  Christi, 

Te  que  sola  meruisti 

Esse  Mater  sine  viro, 

£t  laetari  more  miro, 

Angelorum  imperatrixy 

Peccatorum  consolatriz,"  &c. 

Then  follow  the  Seven  Joys  of  Mary,  as  recited  by  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  together  with  the  Litany  of  S.  Bernard  to  Mary. 

At  this  point  the  Psalter  commences. 

At  the  first  Psalm  the  letter  B  contains  a  representation  of  King 
David  kneeling  before  an  altar,  and  playing  upon  the  harp.  At  the 
Psalm  Dominus  illuminatio  mea^  in  the  letter  D,  is  David  praying 
on  the  ground,  with  the  Eternal  Father  revealing  Himself  to  him  in 
heaven.  At  the  Psalm  In  custodiam,  David  is  represented  as  an  old 
man  leaning  on  a  staff,  with  Almighty  God  appearing.  At  the  Psalm 
Quid  gloriaris,  David  is  seated  upon  a  throne  addressing  a  fool  in  a 
particoloured  dress.  At  the  Psalm  Dixit  Dominua  a  fool  is  straddling 
over  a  stick.  At  the  Psalm  Salvum  me  /ac  Deus  David  is  swimming 
upon  his  back  in  the  sea  crowned.  Goo  Almighty  appearing  above  and 
blessing  him.  At  the  Psalm  Exultate  Deo  he  is  represented  playing 
upon  bells  with  a  stick,  the  bells  being  suspended  round  a  hoop.  At 
the  Psalm  Cantate  Domino  cantiewn  novum,  there  is  a  most  remarkably 
beautiful  illumination  representing  seven  priests  in  surplices  and  copes, 
chanting  before  a  long  stall-like  desk.  At  the  Psalm  Domit^  esaudi, 
David  is  sorrowing,  pointing  with  his  left  hand  to  himself,  while  the 
Aliciobtt  appears.  At  the  Psalm  Beati  immaeulati,  he  sees  a  vision 
of  Moses  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law.  And  the  Psalter  ends  at 
page  218.  Then  follow  the  Canticles,  Te  Deum,  Benedicite,  Benedictus, 
Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittie,  and  Quicunque  Vult,  after  which  stands  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints.  Between  the  names  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Sixtus 
the  name  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  erased.  The  following 
amongst  others  are  invocated  : — SS.  Kenelme,  Swithen,  Chad,  Oswald, 
Cuthbert,  Petronilla,  Frideswide,  Walburgis,  Etheldreda,  Cuthberga, 
Sexburga.  Mlbnrga,  and  Osyth. 

Then,  after  the  Lesser  Litany,  are  special  commemorations,  as  fol- 
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lows :  For  those  in  trouble,  for  fair  weather,  for  those  jouroeying  or 
sick,  and  in  time  of  war. 

Tlien  comes  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  commencing  at 
page  237,  **  Secundum  usum  et  oonsuetudinem  Sarum.*'  The  letter 
D,  at  page  237,  represents  the  Annunciation ;  the  same  letter,  at  page 
230,  the  Visitation.  At  page  243,  the  Collect  of  S.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  is  erased.  The  letter  D,  at  page  248,  Ad  pritMm,  is  cut  out 
altogether,  one  of  the  few  losses  in  the  book.  Ad  tertiam,  page  249,  is 
represented  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds.  Ad  Sexiam  the 
Three  Magi.  Ad  Nonam  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Ad  Vesperas 
the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  while  the  initial  letter  Ad  Completorium, 
is  gone. 

Then  follow,  at  page  256,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  the  letter 
D  containing  a  representation  of  the  General  Judgment.  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  is  seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  His  foot  on  the  earth.  On 
either  side  angels,  painted  blue,  are  blowing  trumpets,  while  below  the 
graves  are  opening.  Hell  being  represented  as  the  mouth  of  a  fiery 
dragon. 

After  this  comes  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  with  the  representation  of 
a  funeral  service.  The  bier  stands  before  an  altar  vested  in  purple, 
where  atone  end  is  a  lectern,  where  three  Priests — one  in  a  purple, and 
two  in  blue  copes — are  chanting.  On  one  side  there  are  five  hooded 
mourners  in  black,  while  on  either  side  stand  four  large  wax  tapers. 
At  page  263,  Incipiunt  commendationes  animarum.  In  the  letter  D  is 
represented  the  souls  of  the  righteous  taken  up  by  two  angels  in  a 
sheet  to  God,  surrounded  by  winged  cherubims. 

After  this  comes  a  Prayer,  and  the  Psalter  of  S.  Jerome,  that  saint 
being  represented  writing  in  the  letter  V. 

At  page  273,  there  is  a  prayer  cut  out,  while  on  the  same  page  oc- 
curs a  representation  of  the  Entombment.  At  page  276,  stands  a 
Rhythmical  Hymn  on  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  Te 
Deum,  Then  follows,  page  285.  a  commendation  of  one's  guardian  an- 
gel for  Vespers,  a  Prayer  for  Holy  Week,  and  the  Litany  of  the  Passion 
with  Devotions  for  the  same.     Thus  the  book  ends. 

I  should  conclude,  from  the  general  character  of  the  work,  that  the 
MS.  was  executed  about  the  year  1420.  The  coat  of  arms  already 
given  may  afford  some  clue  either  to  the  scribe  or  the  original  owner. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  render  information 
upon  this  point.  There  can  be  littie  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  the  book 
was  not  originally  used  in  the  ancient  Scottish  Church,  but  that  it  was 
brought  to  Aberdeen,  after  Burnetts  decease,  who,  as  the  fly*leaf  de- 
clares, left  it  as  a  legacy  to  Marischal  College.  Possibly  it  may  have 
come  from  Salisbury,  and  if  so,  from  its  size  and  character,  very  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Cathedral  there.  It  is  now  carefully  preserved, 
with  other  rare  and  curious  MSS.,  which  the  University  here  possesses* 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Frxdsrick  Gxobox  Lbb. 

Fomttaui  HoU,  near  Aberdeen^ 
July  13, 1861. 
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MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

OuB  last  number  contained,  copied  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  English 
Cathedral,  the  plan  of  this  church  by  Mr.  Surges,  in  the  reduced 
form  which  the  committee  had  adopted  for  its  construction,  as  well  as 
that  by  Mr.  Street,  of  his  proposed  church  on  an  unreduced  scale  as 
tendered  in  the  competition,  a  difference  which  we  omitted  to  note. 
The  whole  question  of  the  church  has  since  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Building  committee,  which  has  been  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  Mr, 
Fergusson  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  in  place  of  Professor  Willis*  whose 
retirement  we  note  with  regret,  and  the  plan  has  been  modified  by  the 
substitution  for  the  most  western  bay  of  the  nave  of  an  architectural 
open  narthez,  similar  to  that  of  S.  Oermain  TAuzerrois.  This  change 
will  not  diminish  the  ground  area  of  the  church,  while,  of  course,  it 
will  reduce  its  internal  length,  not  disadvantageously  as  far  as  the  com*- 
parative  height  of  the  building  is  concerned.  There  will  still  be  room 
enough  we  fear  for  any  probable  congregation,  and  the  accommodation 
of  ample  external  shade  will  be  given  to  the  native  attendants  who  may 
be  as  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  worshippers  as  they  would  be  un- 
desirable loungers  inside  the  building.  The  details  of  the  whole  design 
have  been  reconsidered  and  modified  in  a  rather  more  northern  spirit  than 
those  which  were  originally  adopted.  In  one  respect  the  altered  design 
is  notably  improved.  Previous  to  the  late  revision  the  upper  story 
consisted  of  what  could  be»t  be  described  by  the  inconsistent  term — 
blank  clerestory.  Now  it  is  modified  into  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  clerestory  and  triforium,  the  inner  plane  of  the  wall  to  the  church 
forming  a  triforial  gallery,  while  enough  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  plane  is  to  be  glazed  for  admitting  light  and  air,  but  not  heat  into 
the  building.  The  eastern  ambulatory,  the  moat  characteristic  feature 
of  Mr.  Burges's  design*  is  still  retainecL 
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A  CoMMiTTn  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Thursday, 
June  13,  1861.  Present:  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  £eq«.  President* 
in  the  chair ;  £.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Dickinson, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jenner,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  T.  Gkmbier  Parry,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Spelling,  R.  E.  £.  Warburton,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

Letters  were  received  from  Sir  Francie  Scott,  Bart.,  W.  W.  £.  Wynne, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  George  Ainslie,  the  Abb^  Xavier  de  Montault, 
Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  Bart.,  W.  Butterfield,  Esq.,  J.  Churke,  Esq.,  R.  J. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Orindle,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T«  Hill,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Moi^n. 
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J.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 
It  was  agreed  to  exchange  the  Ecclesiohgist  regularly  with  the  Reper- 
toire  Archiologique  d^Anjou,  and  with  the  French  journal  called  La 
Paroisse. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  Miss  Agnes  Blencowe,  respecting 
the  expediency  of  some  good  embroidery  being  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  requested 
to  work,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ladies'  Ecclesiastical  Embroidery  Society,  a 
frontal  for  S.  Paurs  cathedral,  to  be  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley.  The 
cost  was  guaranteed  by  the  committee  ;  and  a  special  subscription  for 
this  purpose  was  begun  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  present.  The  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Warburton  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  for  arranging  the  matter  with  the  Dean  of 
S.  Paul's. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  authorise  the  secretary  to  make  application,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  for  a  space  25  feet  square  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  on  the  understanding  that  the  President  undertook 
that  all  the  space  not  wanted  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society  should  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Architectural  Museum.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
frontal  worked  by  Miss  Blencowe  for  Ely  cathedral  shotdd  be  exhi- 
bited. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Society  was  then  read  and  approved,  with 
additions  ;  and  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  for  music  was  also 
approved. 

Mr.  White  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  Newland  church,  Gloucestershire  ;  for  the  restoration  of 
Torrington  church,  Devonshire;  for  the  restoration  of  Beaminster 
church,  Dorsetshire ;  for  the  restoration  of  Stockleigh  Pomeroy  church, 
Devonshire ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary  of  Modbury  church, 
Devonshire ;  for  a  porch  for  South  Benfleet  church,  Essex  ;  for  a  new 
chancel  to  Little  Wolston  church,  Bucks ;  for  the  restoration  of  the 
rectory -house  at  Dartington,  Devonshire ;  for  schools  at  Oving,  Bucks, 
and  Chacewater,  Cornwall ;  and  for  new  parsonage-houses  at  Stanhoe, 
Norfolk ;  Elsted,  Surrey,  and  Milcombe.  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Bodley  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
new  church  of  S.  Martin-on-the-Hill,  Scarborough;  and  for  a  new 
mission-church,  at  Delhi.  The  proposed  frontal  for  S.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral was  also  discussed. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  met  the 
committee,  and  exhibited  the  architectural  plans,  drawn  by  himself 
from  the  sketches  and  measurements  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Witts,  which 
are  to  illustrate  the  forthcoming  work  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams 
on  Georgian  and  Armenian  Ecclesiology. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
new  font  just  finished  for  Lichfield  cathedral ;  for  an  altar-table  (to  be 
offered  to  Chichester  cathedral) ;  for  the  restoration  of  Stapleford 
church,  Wiltshire  ;  and  for  new  schools  at  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

The  committee  also  examined  Mr.  Clarke's  designs  for  some  alms- 
houses at  Boddington ;  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  interior  of  hiB 
new  church,  designed  for  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon. 
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They  also  examined  Mr.  Norton's  designs  for  new  churches  at  Chel- 
wood,  Somersetshire,  and  Roydon,  Norfolk ;  for  a  chapel  of  ease  at 
Buckfastleigh,  Devonshire ;  for  the  restoration  of  Aller  church,  Somer- 
setshire, and  Kilton  church.  Somersetshire ;  for  new  schools  at  Dis- 
serth,  Radnorshire,  and  at  Wonham  Lodge,  Surrey ;  and  for  new  par- 
sonages at  Magor,  Monmouthshire,  and  Sherfield-on-Loddon,  Hamp- 
shire. They  also  examined  his  drawings  for  a  new  altar  at  S.  John's, 
Paddington,  and  a  perspective  view  of  a  proposed  new  church  at  Bed- 
minster,  near  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  east  of 
France,  and  requested  the  help  of  the  committee  in  any  expenses  to 
which  he  might  be  put  by  his  search  for  unedited  sequences. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  for  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 


The  Twenty-second  Anniversary  Meeting^  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  13,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Architectural  Union 
Company,  0,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  when  there  was  a  very 
numerous  attendance,  including  ladies.  Amongst  those  gentlemen 
present  were  Mr.  Bereeford  Hope,  President  (who  occupied  the  chair). 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  W.  Baker,  Bart.,  the 
Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Luard,  Mr.  F.  S.  Gosling,  Mr.  M.  H.  Jenner,  Mr.  J.  Masters,  Mr.  T. 
Grambier  Parry,  Mr.  J.  F.  France,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  Kerr, 
Mr.  W.  Slater,  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  Mr.  E.  Akroyd,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  Mr.  W. 
White,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  Mr.  N.  Lavers,  Mr. 
R.  E.  £«  Warburton,  the  Revs.  J.  Sharp,  J.  H.  Sperling,  T.  Helmore, 
S.  S.  Greatheed,  W.  D.  Morrice,  B.  Webb,  H.  L.  Jenner,  H.  J.  Mat- 
thew, J.  M.  Neale,  Mr.  Waterton,  Mr.  Hugh  Pamell,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  &c. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  remarked 
that  the  present  was  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gical  Society,  which  began  at  Cambridge  as  the  Camden  Society,  and 
had  ultimately  assumed  a  metropolitan  character.  He  did  not  suppose 
any  one  required  to  be  told  what  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society.  It  existed  for  the  cultivation  of  art  in  its 
sacred  relations  to  religion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  pursued  art  for 
its  own  sake,  as  well  as  in  its  relations  to  that  which  hallowed  all  art. 
The  work  which  had  been  done  within  the  last  twenty  years  required 
not  to  be  told  to  them,  but  they  might  fairly  consider  what  share  their 
society  had  had  to  do  with  that  work ;  and  he  believed  that  in  the 
artistic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
would  not  be  forgotten.  They  had  held  their  anniversary  meetings  in 
several  places  in  London.     They  had  held  them  in  two  schoolrooms, 

^  We  are  Indebted  for  this  report  of  our  anniverNU7  to  our  eicellent  contempo- 
rsriet  the  Builder  and  BuUdmg  New.  It  is  compiled,  with  aome  correctioiu,  firam 
thoae  two  joumali. 
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also  in  the  Adelphi,  and  once  in  Store  Street,  then  in  the  *famou8 
cockloft  in  Canon  Row,  and  more  recently  at  that  pleasant  place, 
which  might  be  treated  either  as  town  or  country,  the  Museum  at 
Brompton.  The  present  was  the  second  year  they  had  met  where  they 
were  then  assembled,  and  the  large  numbers  that  had  come  to  greet 
them  on  both  occasions  showed  that  they  were  right  in  coming  there, 
and  that  in  that  respect  they  had  made  a  salutary  reform.  Last  year 
the  Society  attained  its  majority  there,  in  the  gallery  in  which  they  were 
then  assembled  in  Conduit  -  Street,  where  he  hoped  they  should  often 
be  able  to  assemble,  through  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  its 
authorities  and  themselves.  They  had  that  night  a  good  deal  of 
business  before  them,  and,  amongst  other  things,  they  had  to  elect 
officers ;  but  that  generally  did  not  occupy  much  time,  although  he 
remembered  an  occasion  which  occurred  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  he  hurried  down  to  Cambridge  to  attend  a  contested  election. 
Then  there  was  to  be  presented  a  report,  in  which  tdpics  were  thrown 
out  which  the  committee  were  desirous  should  be  fairly  debated  by  the 
gentlemen  present  to  the  top  of  their  content.  After  the  report  had 
been  disposed  of,  it  was  usual  now,  instead  of  having  papers  read,  to 
have  a  debate  on  some  subject  previously  propounded ;  and  the  debate 
for  that  night  was  on  the  destructive  character  of  modern  church 
restoration  in  France.  There  were  in  the  gallery  that  night  an 
unusually  interesting  collection  of  objects  contributed  by  their  friends, 
including  plans  of  churches  in  an  hitherto  undescribed  country,  Georgia, 
contributed  by  Mr.  George  Williams  and  Mr.  Witts,  who  had  travelled  in 
Georgia  last  year,  and  under  whose  superintendence  the  plans  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  contributed  a  most  beautiful  portfolio  of  measured  draw- 
ings of  French  churches,  which  he  would  be  happy  to  submit  to  the 
inspection  of  any  one.  Then  there  was  a  box  containing  drawings  of 
the  ruins  of  lona,  lent  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll;  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  had  brought  with  him  two  Saxon  balustrade  capitals  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  had  been  used  for  vaulting- ribs,  dog  up  at 
Dover,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  Saxon  church,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  formed  a  portion  of  the  building  at  one  time.  He  hoped 
that,  when  the  meeting  was  over,  all  those  who  desirjed  to  inspect 
those  different  articles  would  do  so,  as  they  lay  on  the  table  for  the 
amusement  and  information  of  all  present.  He  would  now  call  on  the 
secretary,  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  to  read  the  annual  report. 

*'  On  meeting  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  on  this  its  Twenty-second 
Anniversary,  the  committee  has  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the 
steady  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the  principles,  for  the  support  of 
which  we  are  embodied,  during  the  past  year. 

'*  Friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Oxford  Arefai* 
tectural  and  Historical  Society  (which,  with  its  change  of  name,  has 
also  extended  its  field  of  operation),  the  Cambridge  ^chitectural  So- 
ciety, the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  the  Exeter  Dio- 
oesan  Architectural  Society,  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety, and  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseologieal  Society. 
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*'  The  committee  has  been  in  communication  with  seTeral  foreign 
ecclesiologists,  including  Herr  Reicheneperger,  of  Cologne;  M.  Alber- 
dingk  Thijm,  of  Amsterdam ;  and  the  Abh6  Xavier  de  Montault. 

'*  The  recent  decease  of  Mr.  Woodward,  who  was  associated  with  Sir 
Thomas  Deane  in  designing  the  new  Oxford  Museum,  must  be  chro- 
nicled as  a  very  severe  loss  to  the  architectural  profession. 

"  The  EecleeiologUt  has  been  published  regularly  through  the  year. 
Our  thanks  are  &ne  to  the  contributors :  in  particular  to  the  authors 
of  valuable  papers  on  Ecclesiological  Progress  on  the  Continent, 
on  late  Architectural  works  in  Oxford,  on  the  Ecclesiology  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  Churches  of  Rutlandshire,  on  Early  Ecclesiastical 
Buildings  in  Paris,  on  the  Re- arrangement  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
Bell  Inscriptions,  and  on  Bell- Ringing,  and  on  the  Nottinghamshire 
Choir  Festival.  The  Series  of  Sequentise  Ineditae  has  been  continued. 
The  papers,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Burges,  on  the  Waltham 
Abbey  Controversy ;  by  Mr.  Le  Strange,  on  the  Application  of  Colour 
to  Architecture  ;  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  on  Innisclothran  and  other  Island 
Churches  in  Ireland  ;  by  Mr.  Burges,  on  Florence ;  and  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
on  Church  Restoration  in  France,  must  also  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. The  latter  paper  has  suggested  the  subject  for  the  discussion 
announced  for  this  evening.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  reviewer  of 
M.  Reichensperger's  Modem  German  Pointed  Architecture,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  have  carried  on  the  controversies  respecting  Architec- 
tural Development,  Natural  Colour  as  applied  to  Architecture,  the  Re- 
storation of  Hexham  Church,  and  the  Method  of  Dividing  the  Psalms 
for  Chanting. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  committee  was  instructed  at  the  last 
anniversary  to  memorialize  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society 
against  the  rule  adopted  by  that  body  with  respect  to  refusing  grants 
to  any  churches  that  were  fitted  with  moveable  chairs  instead  of  fixed 
seats.  Such  memorial  was  duly  prepared  and  forwarded ;  and  a 
snb-committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject.  No  further  communication 
having  been  received,  the  secretary  was  requested  to  ask  whether  any 
determination  had  been  arrived  at.  The  following  letter,  from  the 
Rev.  George  Ainslie,  will  inform  the  Society  how  the  question  now 
stands. 

.   "  7,  WhitehaU,  {8.  FT.,) 
•'lfay2UM861. 
.  «  Dear  Mr.  Webb, — I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  very  definite  or  satisfactory 
reply  to  your  note  of  the  17th,  respecting  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
grants  to  '  churches  furnished  with  moveable  chairs.' 

"  It  is  true  that  they  made  a  report  at  the  meeting  in  July  last,  suggesting 
that '  the  expediency  to  make  such  grants  is  a  question  which  may  be  more 
properly  decided  by  the  general  committee  than  by  a  sub-committee,'  and  con* 
tenting  themselves  with  two  or  three  desirable  conditions  for  their  guidance. 
It  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, '  resolved,  that  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  on  chairs  be  referred  to  the  Board  at  the  meeting  in 
Fdmurry  next;*  and  when  February  came,  and  a  'letter  was  read  from  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,' 
it  was 'resolved  that  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  be  not  now  brought 
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forward,  and  that  the  consideration  of  it  be  deferred  till  some  future  day,  on 
the  appointment  of  which  it  shall  be  left  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  to 
decide/ 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  more  than  give  you  this  dry  statement  of  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  remain,  with  all  good  wishes, 

"  Yours  veiy  faithfully, 

*'  Gborgb  A1N8LIB,  Secretary. 
*'  The  Rev.  B.  Webb, 
*'  Hon.  Sec.  Ecclesiological  Society,  * 

"  Sheen,  Ashbourne." 

"  A  memorial  has  recently  been  addreaaed  from  the  committee  to 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  inviting  that  body  to  interpose  with 
the  authorities  in  France  in  reference  to  the  destructive  character  of 
modern  French  restoration.  No  reply  has  yet  been  received  to  this 
paper. 

"  The  colour  prize  offered  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Architectural  Museum,  was  competed  for  by  seven  can- 
didates. Of  these,  Mr.  Simkin,  the  first  prizeman,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  second  prizeman,  of  the  preceding  year,  were  considered  equal ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  committee  added  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope*s  second  prize  of  three  guineas,  so  that  each  prizeman  might  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  five  guineas.  The  subject  for  the  colour 
prize  of  next  year  is  an  angel  in  high-relief  from  a  spandril  in  the 
north  transept  of  Westminster  abbey. 

"  The  Committee  beg  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  on  the  conclusion  of  its  protracted  negotiation  with  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  earnestly  trust  that  the  Mu- 
seum may  long  fulfil  with  honour  and  credit  its  important  part  as  a 
practical  school  of  architectural  art  and  detail. 

"  The  committee  see  with  satisfaction  that  the  fund  for  endowing  a 
Travelling  Studentship  as  a  Pugin  Memorial  has  already  reached  the  sum 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  But  at  least  half  as  much  again  is 
required.  The  Carpenter  Memorial  committee  have  devoted  to  this 
fund  the  small  balance  which  they  had  on  hand.  It  had  been  wished, 
in  case  the  Carpenter  Fund  had  reached  a  sufiicient  amount,  to  found 
a  prize  or  scholarship  with  the  residue  after  paying  for  the  memorial 
window. 

"  The  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Ladies*  Ecclesiastical  Embroidery 
Society  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  hoped  that  a  g^d  specimen  of  the 
workmanship  of  these  amateurs  may  be  prepared  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  as  members  of  the  committee  have  guaranteed  the  contingent 
expenses  of  a  frontal  to  be  offered  to  some  English  cathedral.  The 
Architectural  Exhibition  of  the  present  year  contains  some  specimens 
of  an  effective  method  of  appliquS  needlework,  as  used  for  decorating 
the  choir  of  Cologne  cathedral,  from  the  cartoons  of  M.  Ramboux. 
These  were  brought  from  Cologne,  by  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope ; 
and  may  be  compared  with  some  specimens  of  a  very  similar  kind  of 
needlework,  invented  independently  by  Mr.  Bell,  which  are  hung  beside 
them. 

"  The  continued  prosperity'  of  the  Arundel  Society  is  a  matter  for 
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ooogratnlatioa ;  and  the  committee  would  uige  the  support  of  the  sub- 
acription  begun  by  the  Arundel  Council  with  a  view  to  obtain  accurate 
copies  of  some  of  the  perishing  frescoes  of  Italy — especially  those  in 
the  two  churches  of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi. 

"The  unfortunate  fall  of  the  spire  of  Chichester  cathedral,  during  the 
severe  gale  of  February  last,  is  a  matter  which  demands  a  special  notice 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  committee  that  Pro- 
fessor Willis  has  shown  clearly  that  Mr.  Slater,  the  architect  in  charge 
of  the  structure,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  accident.  The  spirited 
resolution  of  the  authorities  to  rebuild  the  spire,  at  a  cost  of  £50.000, 
deserves  the  warm  support  of  all  lovers  of  our  ancient  churches. 
It  is  a  subject  for  legitimate  congratulation  that  about  £30,000  has 
already  been  raised  in  the  diocese.  Whether  or  no  it  is  desirable  to 
rebuild  the  structure  in  exact  imitation  of  the  fallen  tower  and  spire  is 
a  fair  matter  for  controversy.  The  subject  has  been  opened  for  debate 
in  the  last  number  of  the  EcclesioiogUt.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  sufficient  architectural  skill  at  the  present  day  to  rebuild 
the  spire  of  Chichester  with  the  same  general  proportions,  but  with 
improved  and  consistent  architectural  detail. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  question  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
is  in  our  opinion  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  official  pressure  should 
have  induced  its  disting^uished  architect  to  prepare  a  design  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  even 
yet  refuse  the  dictatorship  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  question  of  art. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  our  own  voice  to  that  protest  which  is  now 
unhappily  as  ineffective  as  it  is  strong  and  universal  against  the  extraordi- 
nary ugliness  of  the  gigantic  building  for  the  coming  Exhibition  of  1862. 

"  The  ecclesiological  books  of  the  past  year  must  now  be  noticed. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaffs  Monograph  of  his  Cathedral,  and  Murray's 
Handbooks  to  the  Southern  Cathedrals  of  England,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. A  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Okely, 
has  published  a  careful  volume  on  the  Christian  Architecture  of  Italy. 
Ulie  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge  last  year  by  our  own  president, 
before  the  Architectural  Congress,  has  expanded  into  an  important 
and  instructive  volume,  under  the  title  of  '  The  English  Cathedral 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  A  good  translation,  by  Mr.  Macder- 
mott,  has  been  published  of  M.  Viollet  L^  Due's  Military  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hewitt's  elaborate  work  on  Ancient  Armour 
has  been  completed  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  and  third  volumes. 
An  exhaustive  work  on  the  Monumental  Brasses  of  England,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Haines,  has  appeared.  Mr.  Westlake's  Series  of  Illustrations 
of  Old  Testament  History  has  advanced,  but  not  with  regularity.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Walker  has  announced  a  series  to  be  called  Architectural  Sketches 
in  Worcestershire ;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson  contemplates  the  publication 
of  a  beautiful  Series  of  original  sketches  from  large  and  small  churches 
in  the  He  de  France.  In  the  department  of  ritualism  we  have  to  notice 
Mr.  Oreatheed*s  *  Ferial  Plain  Song  for  Holy  Communion.'  The  long- 
expected  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
members  of  our  committee,  haa  made  such  progress  that  a  first  volume 
will  be  published  almost  immediately.     Mr.  Neale's  Ecclesiological 
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Notes  on  Dalmatia,  and  Mr.  George  WUHams*  work  on  Georgian 
Churches,  may  soon  be  expected. 

*<  We  proceed  to  enumerate  the  chief  architectural  works  of  the  year. 
Of  new  churches,  that  of  S.  John  Evangelist,  Sandbach,  by  Mr.  Scott, 
has  been  finished.  Mr.  Butterfield*s  fine  church  of  S.  Alban,  Baldwin 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  Street's  equally  original  church  in  Garden  Street, 
Westminster,  approach  completion.  Both  these  churches  are  to  re- 
ceive decorative  painting  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Watts  has  undertaken 
the  space  over  the  chancel  arch  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Bodley's  design  for 
All  Saints',  Cambridge,  will  be  a  great  ornament,  when  carried  out,  to 
that  University  town.  The  same  architect  has  designed  a  noble  church 
for  S.  Martin's  on  the  Hill,  Scarborough.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  has  de- 
signed a  very  remarkable  church  for  S.  Peter's,  Vauxhall.  Mr.  GKb- 
son's  extremely  elaborate  church  of  S.  Margaret,  Bodelwyddan,  Den- 
bighshire, has  been  consecrated.  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson  has  completed  the 
meritorious  church  of  S.  Mark,  Wrexham ;  and  small  churches,  by  Mr. 
Street,  at  Denstone,  Staiibrdshire ;  and  by  Mr.  Burges,  at  Fleet, 
Surrey,  are  very  noticeable.  Mr.  R.  Brandon's  church  in  Windmill 
Street  is  making  progress,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  church  of  S.  Luke,  at 
King's  Cross,  has  just  been  consecrated.  Kilmore  cathedral,  by  Mr. 
Slater,  has  been  consecrated  since  last  anniversary.  All  Saints,  Ken- 
sington, by  Mr.  White,  has  been,  after  some  years  of  delay,  finished 
and  consecrated ;  but  the  completion  was  entrusted  to  another  hand. 

'*  The  memorial  church  at  Constantinople,  by  Mr.  Burges,  is,  it  is 
hoped,  at  last  to  be  put  in  hand.  The  design  for  Brisbane  Cathedral, 
by  the  same  architect,  must  be  noticed  as  an  able  adaptation  to  a 
semi-tropical  climate.  It  has  been  described  at  length  in  the  EccleBtotO" 
gist.  Mr.  Clarke  has  designed  an  important  church  for  Point  de 
Galle,  Ceylon,  in  which  he  provides  for  a  tropical  climate  as  tempered 
by  the  sea  breeze.  A  design,  by  Mr.  Bodley,  for  a  Mission  Church  at 
Delhi  embodies  the  speluncar  principle  with  great  felicity.  The  spacious 
church  of  S.  Andrew,  at  Singapore,  buUt  upon  the  plan  of  Netley 
Abbey,  is  approaching  completion,  and  will,  the  committee  hope,  soon 
be  consecrated  as  the  cathedral  of  a  diocese  which  will  include  the 
present  one  of  Labuan.  The  consecration  of  Sydney  cathedral  cannot 
now  be  far  distant. 

**  M.  Statz'a  stately  cathedral,  designed  for  Linz,  in  West  Austria ; 
his  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  must  now  be  completed ;  and  of 
S.  Maurice,  at  Cologne ;  and  M.  Zwimer's  church  at  Mulheim,  near  Co- 
logne ;  the  fine  large  Pointed  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Bayonne,  by  M. 
Durand ;  and  a  good  church  at  German's  Town,  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Withers,  are  the  chief  foreigpi  works  which  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year.  The  Scclenologist  has 
also  described  M.  Grig^y's  pretentious  but  unsatiBfactory  First-Pointed 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  Geneva. 

"  The  revival  of  the  Pointed  style  in  GFermany,  in  both  Communions, 
seems  to  be  an  established  fact-;  and  each  has  a  literary  organ  devoted 
to  Christian  art.  Judging,  however,  from  the  illustrations  of  the 
Ckristliches  Kunstblatt,  Pointed  architecture  has  not  been  very  success- 
fully practised  among  the  Protestant  bodies. 
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"Our  own  great  works  of  church  rettoration  proceed  steadily. 
Lichfield  cathedral,  under  Mr.  Scott;  Hereford  cathedral,  under  the  same 
architect ;  Bristol  cathedral,  under  Mr.  Pope ;  Durham,  under  Mr.  Rob- 
son  ;  Worcester,  under  Mr.  Perkins ;  are  in  full  progpress.  The  works  at 
Ely  cathedral,  in  the  octagon,  under  Mr.  Scott,  are  to  be  soon  beg^n. 
Those  in  Chichester  cathedral,  under  Mr.  Slater,  are  unfortunately  sus- 
pended, through  the  lamentable  accident  already  noticed.  The  partial 
restoration  of  Limerick  cathedral,  under  Mr.  Slater,  has  been  completed. 
The  great  works  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral  are  in  progress,  including 
the  design  for  the  baldachin ;  and  that  church  has  just  received 
its  first  instalment  of  painted  glass.  The  long-deferred  restoration 
of  Great  S.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  is  at  last,  we  understand,  to  be 
taken  in  hand.  Mr.  Street  has  restored  beautifully  one  of  our 
finest  parochial  churches,  that  of  Stone,  Kent,  which  he  imagines 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  same  architect  to  whom  we  owe 
the  First-Pointed  parts  of  Westminster  abbey.  The  well-known  church 
of  Cobham,  in  the  same  county,  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Scott.  'Ilie 
same  architect  has  still  in  hand  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent 
church  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire.  The  curious  Anglo-Saxon  church  of 
Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  is  being  conservatively  repaired  by  Mr. 
Slater.  Further  works  in  the  Temple  church,  and  in  particular  a 
renovation  of  its  western  porch,  are  in  contemplation,  to  be  carried 
out  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  Two  curious  re-castings  of  bad  churches  of 
the  last  age  have  come  before  us:  the  transformation  of  Sunbury 
church',  Middlesex,  into  a  very  ornate  mixed  design,  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon;  and  the  re-casing  of  Hoddesden  church,  Herts,  by  Mr. 
Burgee.  The  re-arrangement  of  S.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  by  Mr.  But- 
terfield,  is  another  example  of  such  an  experiment. 

*'  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  now  to  express  regret  at  the  unintelligent 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings.  But  our  pages  have  had  to  record  the 
unfortunate  destruction  of  the  ancient  levels,  and  of  the  eastern  crypt, 
of  Saffron  Walden  church ;  and  we  hear  with  regret  that  the  same  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  Hussey,  has  taken  in  hand  the  fine  church  of  S.  John, 
Chester.  The  Guesten  Hall  of  Worcester  has  not  yet  been  sacrificed, 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  ultimately  saved.  The  half-timbered  Town 
Hall  of  Hereford  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  having  been  levelled  by  a 
Vandal  corporation,  which  proposes  to  commemorate  the  feat  by  erect- 
ing a  huge  clock-tower  on  the  spot. 

"The  cathedrals  of  Liege,  Mentz,  Le  Mans,  Laon,  Metz,  and 
Amiens ;  the  churches  of  S.  Andrew  at  Cologne,  S.  Ambrog^o  at  Milan, 
S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice,  Notre  Dame  at 
Chalons  sur  Mame,  and  S.  Wulfran  at  Abbeville,  are  important  monu- 
ments to  be  under  restoration  at  the  same  time,  and  ought  to  be  jea- 
lously watched.  The  repair  of  the  mosaics  at  TorceUo  is  also  in 
progress,  while  the  church  has  been  externally  inflicted  with  a  coat  of 
colourwash.  Cologne  cathedral  has  at  last  reached  the  stage  of  proxi- 
mate external  completion  by  the  erection  of  its  roof. 

*'  Numerous  examples  of  the  successful  application  of  the  Pointed 
style  to  secular  or  domestic  purposes  have  come  before  us.  Among 
these  we  have  to  notice  Mr.  Salvin's  excellently  designed  *  Master's 
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Court'  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon^s 
new  works  at  Brecon  College ;  and  Mr.  Slater's  works  at  Lancing 
College,  and  his  proposed  quadrangle  for  the  grammar-school  at  Sher- 
borne. Mr.  E.  M.  Barry's  schools  for  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  merit 
particular  commendation  ;  his  grammar-school  at  Leeds  ought  to  have 
been  noticed  on  some  former  occasion.  A  new  probate  registry  at 
LlandafF,  by  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon ;  and  a  very  original  public 
building,  including  concert-room,  reading-rooms,  &c.,  at  Sandbach, 
Cheshire,  by  Mr.  Scott,  may  also  be  mentioned.  A  school  for  Chatham, 
Kent,  by  Mr.  Street,  must  not  be  omitted.  The  Gothic  house,  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  deserves  much  praise  for  its 
elevation,  details,  and  arrangement.  We  must  also  mention  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke's  design  for  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Snares- 
brook,  Essex.  Large  mansions  have  been  carried  out  in  varieties  of 
Gothic  by  Mr.  Clutton,  at  Minley.  Hampshire ;  by  Mr.  Prichard,  at 
Eatington,  Warwickshire ;  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  at  Addington, 
Bucks ;  and  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  in  Jacobean,  at  Hemsted,  Kent,  and 
atTaverham,  Norfolk ;  Mr.  Scott  is  re-casting  the  pseudo- Gothic  house 
at  Lee  Priory,  Kent ;  Messrs.  Truefitt,  Prichard  and  Seddon,  Walton 
and  Robson,  S.  S.  Teulon,  and  W.  J.  Hopkins,  have  designed,  very 
successfully,  villas,  shops,  cottages,  &c.,  in  the  Pointed  style.  The 
new  Museums  at  Cologne  are  praiseworthy  specimens  of  the  revival 
of  Pointed  architecture  in  Germany. 

"  The  committee  are  glad  to  see  that  the  use  of  sculpture  in  con- 
nection with  architecture  is  growing  daily  more  common.  They  must 
notice  the  completion  of  the  Westminster  Memorial  Column,  which 
reflects  so  much  credit  on  Mr.  Scott  for  the  general  design,  on  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Redfern  for  the  modelling  of  the  S.  George  and 
Dragon,  and  on  Mr.  Philip  for  the  actual  execution.  Mr.  Philip  has 
at  last  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription.  Dr.  Mill's 
high  tomb  with  recumbent  efligy  in  Ely  cathedral ;  and  his  low-relief 
of  the  charge  to  S.  Peter  in  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  of  Exeter 
College  chapel,.  Oxford,  must  be  noticed  :  and  we  observe  some  small 
sculptured  figures  in  the  capitals  of  Mr.  Street's  church  in  West- 
minster. Mr.  Street's  monument  to  Major  Hodson  in  Lichfield  ca- 
thedral, executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  and  Mr.  Slater's  font  for  the  same 
cathedral,  with  groups  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  deserve  much  praise.  The 
Architectural  Exhibition  contains  photographs  of  various  groups  or 
efiigies  by  other  artists ;  and  we  notice  some  spirited  reliefs  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  in  Lord  Calthorpe's  mansion  at  Elvetham, 
Hants. 

"  In  decorative  colour  the  committee  have  to  notice  the  painting  over 
the  chancel-arch  at  Salterhebble  church,  near  Halifax,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell.  The  east  end  of  S.  Alban,  Rochdale,  is  also  to  be 
painted  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Clarke ;  while  Mr.  Street's  West- 
minster church  is  to  be  elaborately  painted  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr. 
Butterfield's  church  in  Baldwin  Gfardens,  which  has  a  windowlesa 
east  end,  is  to  receive  paintings  in  distemper. 

"  The  practical  revival  of  the  art  of  illumination,  as  testified,  not 
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only  by  numerons  publications  on  the  subject,  but  by  the  recent  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Illuminating  Art  Union  and  of  Ancient  MSS.  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  passing.  The  pre- 
vious exhibition  of  seals  also  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  those  of 
mediaeval  embroidery  and  of  engraved  gems  at  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, and  the  gorgeous  display  at  the  Ironmongers'  Hall,  all  testify 
to  the  present  popularity  of  antiquarian  studies. 

"The  committee  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  use  of 
marbles  for  the  pavements  of  churches  is  gradually — not  superseding, 
but — supplementing  the  use  of  encaustic  tiles.  They  hope  that  a  hint 
given  by  Mr.  Robson  will  be  taken,  and  that  incised  pavements,  filled 
in  with  lead,  like  that  at  S.  Remi,  Rheims,  may  be  occasionally  intro- 
duced. A  pavement  of  the  opus  Alexandrinum  is  designed  for  Chi- 
chester cathedral,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  exhibited  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  186^. 

"llie  architectural  competitions  during  the  year  have  been  few  and 
unimportant. 

**  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  committee  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  designs  by  the  following  architects,  excluding 
those  whose  names  have  been  already  recorded  : — Mr.  Buckeridge,  Mr. 
Crossland.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Pullan,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Teulon,  Mr.  Tniefitt,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Withers,  and  Mr.  White. 
The  committee  have  also  examined  designs  for  metal-work  by  Mr. 
Skidmore  and  Mr.  Keith ;  and  for  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell,  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  and  Mr.  Wren. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  the  committee  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  for  permission  to  meet  in  their  gallery  this  evening,  and  to 
mention  that  two  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  committee  have  been 
placed  on  the  Representative  Committee  of  architectural  societies  in 
London,  which  has  been  formed  to  superintend,  in  conjunction  with 
the  council  of  the  Institute,  the  display  of  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  already  belongs  to  that  committee  as  the  representative  of  the 
Architectural  Museum. 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  committee  that  the  Exhibition 
will  include  a  specific  department  of  architecture,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Royal  Commissioners  will  rank  the  architectural  departments  of 
all  countries  in  successive  order.  A  committee  of  advice  for  architec- 
ture in  the  British  department  has  been  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  includes  the  President  of  this  society.  The  current 
Ecclesioiogist  contains  the  circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the  so- 
ciety, in  concert  with  the  Architectural  Museum,  addressed  to  archi- 
tectural artists  in  reference  to  the  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  archi- 
tectural art  may  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  architecture." 

Mr.  Scott  observed  that  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  architect  of  the  res- 
torations at  Bristol  cathedral.  He  had  certainly  been  consulted  two 
or  three  times  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  taking  advice,  but  of  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
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of  doing  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Bristol,  was  the  architect. 
He  (Mr.  Scott)  did  not  know  even  what  was  being  done. 

The  report  having  been  amended  in  conformity  with  this  statement, 

Mr.  White  suggested  the  insertion  of  one  line  in  addition  to  what 
was  said  about  his  church  at  Notting  Hill :  it  should  be  stated  that  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  civil  engineer,  lest  any  reflection  should  be 
cast  upon  the  architectural  profession. 

The  President  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  ar- 
chitecture and  engineering.  A  person  became  an  architect  ad  hoc 
when  he  did  an  architectural  work ;  and  though  the  Society  sympa- 
thised with  Mr.  White,  yet  the  proposed  addition  might  bring  them 
into  difficulties,  for  they  had  no  means  of  proving  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  never  acted  as  an  architect.  The  protest  of  the  So- 
ciety against  Captain  Fowke's  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
]  869  was  sufficient  to  express  their  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  engineers  as  architects. 

Mr.  White  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson,  in  seconding  it,  observed,  that,  as  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol,  he  might  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  under  whose 
directions  a  very  injurious  process  of  scraping  was  going  on  ;  and.  he 
believed,  was  to  be  extended  to  the  Norman  work.  He  might  observe 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  examined  some  of  the  Norman  details,  which 
he  had  found  extremely  remarkable.  When  h«  was  told  of  this 
scraping,  he  wrote  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  but  their  reply  was, 
that  they  had  had  good  advice,  and  believed  the  work  was  being  well 
done.  He  went  to  see  it ;  and,  though  he  would  certainly  say  that  the 
work  was  well  done,  he  objected  to  it  very  strongly,  being  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  apjiearance  of  the  cathedral  was  injured  by  it.  The 
scaffolding  was  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  he  much 
feared  that  the  scraping  was  to  be  carried  on  there  also.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations  the  head  of  one  of  the  royal  figures  had  been 
knocked  off,  and  another  head  had  since  replaced  it.  Subsequently  to 
his  visit  he  had  joined  in  a  protest  by  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects; but  the  reply  was  to  the  same  effect.  It  appeared  that  the 
cathedral  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Precentor. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  said,  that  some  years  ago  it  was  mentioned  to  him  by 
some  friends  of  his  that  a  good  deal  of  injury  was  being  done  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  statement  he  wrote  to  the  late  Dean  and 
Chapter,  pointing  out  his  objections  to  what  was  then  being  done ;  but 
the  Dean  replied  that  what  was  being  done  was  well  done,  and  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  He  was  subsequently  at  the 
building  himself,  and  found  that  the  work  was  very  much  over-done, 
and  that  harm  had  ensued.  The  colour  given  to  the  cathedral  was 
frightful,  and  destroyed  its  beauty  in  point  of  colour.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  the  course  taken  was  a  very  mistaken  one ;  and  since  that 
time  he  had  had  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  a  protest  against  the 
alterations,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  He  believed  the  matter  was  in 
the  hands  now,  not  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  of  the  Precentor, 
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whose  answer  to  the  protest  was  to  the  effect  that  what  was  being 
done  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done— similar  to  the  answer  of 
the  late  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mr.  Street  spoke  against  the  system  of  restoration  carried  on  at 
Lincoln,  as  he  did  in  a  paper  which  he  recently  read  at  the  Architec* 
tural  Exhibition.  He  added,  that  the  restoration  of  the  west  front 
was  the  subject  of  a  story,  to  the  effect  that,  the  clerk  of  the  works 
having  an  interest  in  a  quarry  in  Yorkshire,  stone  from  that  quarry 
was  used  in  that  work,  and  it  was  decayed  already.  Both  there  and  at 
the  north  door  of  the  choir,  and  some  other  places,  they  had  been 
tooling  over  the  old  work,  with  very  bad  effect. 

Sir  C.  Anderson  said  he  believed  that  about  fifty  years  ago  York- 
shire stone  was  used  for  the  shafts  of  Lincoln  cathedral  in  the  altera- 
tions then  made,  and  that  Lincoln  stone  was  used  for  the  rest.  The 
columns  could  have  been  repaired  with  Lincoln  stone,  and  oiling  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  thing  could  have  been  done  at  a  small  cost :  the 
present  alterations  would  be  labour  in  vain,  and  cost  money  spent  in 
vain.  With  regard  to  the  north  door,  they  had  removed  a  unique 
wooden  moulding  in  the  archway ;  it  was  a  piece  of  wooden  moulding 
in  a  stone  moulding.  It  was  suggested,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute,  held  at  Lincoln,  that  that 
might  have  been  put  up  as  a  kind  of  canopy  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  deprecated  any  scraping  of  the  work  at  Lincoln 
cathedral,  or  any  other  improper  interference  with  it. 

The  President  said,  before  putting  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  re|X)rt  to  the  vote,  there  were  one  or  two  points  to  which  he  was 
desirous  of  calling  their  attention.  He  had  to  state  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  guaranteed  the  Ladies'  Embroidery  Society 
the  cost  of  materials  for  a  masterpiece  to  be  shown  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  The  committee  of  the  Society  hoped  that  the  frontal 
exhibited  would  be  placed  in  some  position  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
where  it  would  be  properly  seen,  and  they  hoped  that  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  ladies  would  make  it  a  chdlenge  specimen  of  English 
embroidery.  It  would  then  be  given  to  some  cathedral.  [It  is  now 
allowable  to  say  S.  Paul's.]  The  committee  of  the  Society  would  apply 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  space  for  exhibiting  the  articles  in- 
tended to  be  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  as  the  Institute  of  Architects 
and  other  societies  had  done,  or  were  about  to  do ;  and  such  applica- 
tions  must  not  be  considered  as  antagonistic,  but  rather  as  all  working 
together  in  order  to  produce  one  great  result— that  of  obtaining  sufficient 
space  for  the  architectural  portion  of  the  display.  There  never  had  been 
in  England  a  national  architectural  exhibition ;  and,  indeed,  the  only 
effort  of  the  kind  was  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1865.  Even 
with  all  the  progress  in  art  which  England  boasted  of  in  1851,  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  in  that  year  completely  excluded  it ;  and  the 
little  architecture  it  contained  crept  into  it  under  the  colour  of  manu- 
facture. But  for  the  Exhibition  of  1802  an  alteration  had  taken  place^ 
the  Royal  Commissioners  having  made  ample  provision  for  the  repre* 
sentation  of  painting  ;  and  those  who  loved  and  followed  architecture 
were  determined  that  architecture  should  not  be  forgotten.   The  object 
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of  this  Society  was  the  representation  of  ecclesiastical  and  mediseval 
art- manufacture  principally,  and  the  committee  hoped  that  that  class 
of  productions  would  stand  well  at  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  rose  again  to  draw  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
report  which  referred  to  Mr.  Hussey  in  connection  with  the  repairs  of 
the  church  at  Saffron  Walden.  He  knew  Mr.  Hussey  as  one  of  the 
best  ecclesiastical  architects  in  England.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
recommended  Mr.  Hussey  for  the  work  at  S.  John*s»  Chester,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  that  gentleman  would  with  his  own  wish  destroy 
any  work  of  antiquity.  He  thought  that  a  word  or  two  in  the  report 
respecting  Mr,  Hussey  might  be  altered. 

Mr.  Scott  suggested  that,  instead  of  using  the  word  "  regret"  about 
Mr.  Hussey *s  employment  at  S.  John's,  Chester,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  they  hoped  the  architect  employed  would  not  destroy  any 
ancient  monument. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling  mentioned  that  some  things  had  been  de- 
stroyed at  Saffron  Walden,  and  Mr.  Hussey  was  written  to  on  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  work  of  destruction  being  stopped :  but  as 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Sperling)  knew,  Mr.  Hussey  said  he  thought  the  work 
should  go  on,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  whole  of  the  crypt  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  fine  effect  of  the  church  spoiled.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  country  round  about  it  was  that  Saffron  Walden  church 
had  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether  that  was  done  by 
Mr.  Hussey *s  order,  or  by  the  order  of  some  committee  under  whom 
he  acted. 

Mr.  Sperling  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hussey  was  asked  not  to  commit 
the  spoliation  which  had  been  effected,  and  the  feeling  of  the  town  was 
very  much  against  the  destruction  complained  of. 

Mr.  J.  F.  France  was  of  opinion  that  the  report  should  remain  as 
it  was. 

Mr.  Scott  thought  the  report  rather  severe  upon  the  architect.  A 
builder  had,  in  one  of  the  matters  with  which  he  was  connected,  done 
aoroething  which  was  very  much  against  his  (Mr.  Scott's)  will,  and 
yet  he  might  be  blamed  for  doing  that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hussey  was  not 
to  blame  in  the  matter  of  Saffron  Walden. 

Mr.  Warburton  knew,  in  regard  to  S.  John^s,  Chester,  where  he 
was  about  a  month  ago,  that  some  things  were  being  done  which  were 
very  objectionable ;  but  he  understood  that  Mr.  Hussey  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  that  what  was  done  was  done  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works.     He  particularly  alluded  to  the  seating  of  the  church. 

A  gentleman  present  (referring  to  another  part  of  the  report)  hoped 
that  the  Incorporated  Society  would  be  again  memorialised  to  give 
their  grants  in  proportion  to.  the  accommodation  found  in  the  area  of 
the  church* 

The  President  said  it  would  be  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  Saffhin 
Walden,  either  from  oversight  or  some  other  cause,  a  lamentable  piece 
of  destruction  had  been  committed,  and  it  was  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  very  interesting  a  church  as  that  of  S.  John's,  Cheater, 
should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  architect  who  had  charge  of 
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the  chiirch  above-mentioned ;  bnt.  at  the  same  time,  the  committee 
did  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would  injure  any  one's  feelings,  and, 
while  they  defended  the  report  as  it  stood,  still  they  were  willing  to 
alter  it  to  the  effect,  instead  of  what  appeared  in  the  report,  that 
they  trusted  Mr.  Hussey  would  follow  a  more  conservative  course  in 
the  reconstruction  of  so  fine  a  church  as  S.  John's,  Chester. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  remarked,  that  not  finding  out  that  there  was 
a  crypt  at  Saffron  Walden  was  a  great  fault  on  the  part  of  the  archi< 
tect.  He  understood  that  the  matter  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Hussey,  but  that  he  said  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  go  down  from 
London  to  Saffron  Walden  about  it,  though  it  was  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  crypts  in  England,  and  had  been  used  as  a  sacristy.  He 
thought  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hussey,  in  not  going  down  from  London 
to  see  it,  deserved  their  strongest  reprobation ;  and  in  his  opinion  the 
report  ought  to  remain  as  it  was,  without  any  alteration,  and  he 
moved  accordingly. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Baker,  Bart.,  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  President  stated  that  the  proper  course  would  be  for  some 
one  to  move  the  words  he  had  thrown  out  as  an  amendment  to  the 
report. 

Mr.  Scott  accordingly  moved  that  the  Society  trusted  Mr.  Hussey 
would  pursue  a  more  conservative  course  in  the  reconstruction  of  so 
fine  a  church  as  S.  John's,  Chester. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  seconded  the  amendment. 
.   The  vote  being  taken,  there  were  for  Mr.  Neale's  proposition,  14; 
for  Mr.  Scott's,  12.     The  former  was  accordingly  carried,  and  the 
report  remained  in  this  particular  matter  as  presented  by  the  committee 
to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

•   The  Musical  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  following  musical 
report,  which  was  approved  of  and  adopted. 

"  The  Sub-Committee  for  Music  have  to  report  that  the  meetings  of 
the  motett  choir  for  practice  and  public  performance  have  b^en  held 
regularly  during  the  past  year.  Competent  judges  have  observed  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the  choir,  to  the 
members  of  which  our  accustomed  tribute  of  thanks  was  never  more 
justly  due.  After  the  partial  destruction  by  fire  of  S.  Martinis  Hall,  a 
fitting  place  of  meeting  has  been  found  in  the  galleries  in  which  the 
Society  is  now  assembled. 

"  The  committee  have  viewed  with  interest  the  formation  of  a  Plain 
Song  Choral  Union,  under  the  direction  of  our  honorary  precentor,  and 
the  presidency  of  another  member  of  our  body. 

**  The  number  of  meetings  of  parochial  choirs  which  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  increased 
attention  which  church  music  is  everywhere  attracting. 

"  At  Ely,  Peterborough,  SouthweU, Salisbury,  and  several  other  places* 
choir  festivals  have  taken  place,  at  most  of  which  a  striking  advance 
has  been  noticed,  as  compared  with  former  years.    The<  recognition  of 
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the  ancient  Plain  Song  at  these  gatherings  is  one  of  their  most 
encouraging  features. 

'*The  Society,  through  its  music  secretary,  has  heen  in  correspondence 
with  the  president  of  the  recently  established  '  Congr^  pour  la  res- 
tauration  du  Plain  Chant,  et  de  la  Musique  de  I'Eglise,'  an  association 
which  has  energetically  taken  in  hand,  and  seems  likely  to  accomplish, 
an  uncompromising  reform  of  church  music  in  France,  scarcely  less 
needed  there  than  in  our  own  communion. 

"  An  important  publication  has  appeared  within  the  laat  few  weeks— 
*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  with  accompanying  tunes,  onder  the 
musical  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk.  Without  being  prepared  to 
give  unqualified  approbation  to  this  work,  the  committee  can  ncTerthe- 
less  congratulate  the  editors  on  the  excellent  spirit  with  which  they 
have  approached  their  very  difficult  undertaking.  Another  work  which 
must  be  mentioned  is  a  series  of  Anthems  for  the  Seasons  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Year,  by  various  living  composers,  edited  by  the  Oxford  Professor 
of  Music.  The  words  are  well  chosen,  and  a  great  deal  of  musical 
talent  is  shown  in  the  volume.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
so  few  indications  appear  of  the  study  or  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
models  of  Church  music. 

"The committee  must  also  notice  the  very  valuable  arrangement  of 
the  Plain  Song  of  the  Commdnion  Service,  and  of  that  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed.  To  this  gentleman  the 
Society  is  also  indebted  for  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Becle" 
fiologist,  in  which  he  has  ably  enforced  the  true  principles  of  chanting, 
as  applied  both  to  Gregorian  and  Anglican  music ;  which  principles, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  have  for  some  time  past  received  practical 
exemplification  in  the  serrices  of  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  as  weU 
as  in  other  places." 

The  Treasurer  read  the  audited  balance  sheet,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  when  the  accounts  were  made  up,  a  balance  was  due  to  the 
Treasurer  of  £1^,  15«.  9d„  which,  however,  had  already  been  turned 
by  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  recently. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  with  power  to  add  to  their  nmnber.  The  house-list 
comprised  the  names  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  (ireatheed, 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and 
F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

These  gentlemen  having  been  unanimously  elected,  A.  S.  Eddis, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Young;  were  elected  auditors  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  President  then  said,  that,  the  annual  report  and  the  routine  busi- 
ness being  now  disposed  of,  they  came  to  the  interesting  subject  which 
was  to  form  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  that  evening ;  namely,  the 
destructive  character  of  modem  French  restoration.  That  subject  had 
been  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  a  very 
able  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bodley,  which  had  appoured  in  the 
Becienologiti ;  and  it  was  one,  also,  upon  which  many  gentlemen  there 
present  would  be  able  to  throw  ma<^  light.     Among  them-he  ought 
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especially  to  refer  to  Mr.  RoBkin,  who  had  paid  particalor  attention  to 
it,  and  so  also  had  Mr.  Parker*  Besides  that»  they  would  haire  the 
advantage  of  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Bodley,  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  beautiful  drawings  of  French  churches,  and  probably  also  of 
statements  by  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Gkimbier  Parry.  He  should 
reserve  his  own  observations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  debate ;  and 
only  say,  at  present,  that  one  thing  was  remarkable  in  the  French  res- 
torations, as  explaining  the  recklessness  with  which  they  carried  out 
innovation  under  the  name  of  "  restoration  :'*  it  was,  the  utter  vrant  of 
a  sound  artistic  feeling  among  the  French  clergy  and  the  general 
French  laity.  In  England,  undoubtedly,  we  had  cases  of  obstinacy 
which  were  vexatious  and  irremediable ;  and  we  heard  of  odd  cases  of 
scraping,  which  were  very  much  to  be  deplored ;  but,  generally,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  proper  architecture.  If  there  was 
anything  perpetrated  in  a  building  unusually  barbarous,  the  press  was 
down  upon  it :  the  country  clergymen  generally  now  knew  the  styles 
and  dates  of  their  churches,  and  the  public  press  was  up  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings,  and  upon  occasions  gave  full  architectural 
details  of  them.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  France.  As  to 
the  €ur4»  with  some  distinguished  exceptions,  his  interest  was  rather 
in  the  drapery,  than  in  the  stones  with  which  the  church  was  built. 
Neither  clergy  nor  architects  thought  of  giving  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  churches  that  were  built  or  restored  in  the  religious  journals, 
such  aa  we  find  in  English  pi^iers,  but  merely  contributed  sentimental 
talk  on  the  occasion  of  such  ceremonies.  Then  there  were  various 
material  interests  at  stake  in  connection  with  restoration,  particularly 
in  a  communist  country,  such  as  France  is,  where  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  minister  to  multiply  employment  as  a  bribe  in  order  to  keep  mouths 
filled  and  hands  quiet,  and  for  the  contractor  to  second  this  system  in 
order  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible.  If  they  connected  this  combi- 
nation of  interested  motives  on  the  part  of  the  masons  and  other  work- 
men employed,  and  of  the  authorities,  who  made  work  to  spend  the 
national  funds,  with  the  singular  absence  of  an  educated  opinion  in  the 
country,  they  could  not  be  surprised  at  many  great  barbarities  having 
been  committed  in  France.  Only  that  week  he  had  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  a  very  fine  church  at  Caen,  and  of  the  Con- 
queror's Hall  at  Lillebonne  in  Normandy,  in  the  Saturday  Retfiew. 

Mr.  Pfeurker  said  that,  although  he  quite  concurred  in  much  that  the 
chairman  had  stated  in  reference  to  French  restorations,  still  he  be- 
lieved that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  other  side.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but,  if  he  un- 
derstood it  rightly,  it  was  that  a  memorial  should  be  addressed  to  per- 
sons of  influence  in  France,  with  a  view  to  its  removal  or  reduction. 
He  must  say  that  he  very  much  doubted  the  expediency  of  such  a 
course ;  for  it  was  very  possible  that  they  might  be  remonstrating  with 
the  wrong  parties.  In  any  attempt  of  die  kind,  there  was  a  difference 
of  gpovemment,  of  ideas,  and  of  circumstances,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. And  it  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  preservation  of  our  public  edifices  was  left  to  public  feeling 
and  to  public  opinion,  in  France  not  only  the  cathedrals,  but  all  other 
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public  buildingf «  were  classed  as  "  hiatorical  monuments/'  and,  as  such, 
placed  under  die  charge  of  a  public  officer.  No  one  could  touch  them 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  inspector,  who,  of  course, 
was  liable  to  make  mistakes ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  M. 
VioUet  Le  Due,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  department,  was  a  person 
of  very  great  competency  for  the  position  he  occupied ;  and  he  had 
under  him  some  of  the  best-educated  men  in  France.  His  assistants 
might  not  all  of  them  be  equally  up  to  their  work ;  but  there  was  in 
France,  more  than  in  this  country,  a  desire  of  preserving,  or  rather  of 
renovating.  The  scraping  process  was  very  largely  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose ;  and  in  Paris  especially  it  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  Every  house  in  Paris  had  been  scraped  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Hiat,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  die  educated  portion  of 
the  people :  they  would  change  it  if  they  could,  but  they  had  not  the 
power.  Ignorant  men  would  scrape  old  walls  to  make  them  look  like 
new  ;  and  he  had  seen  as  much  mischief  arise  from  that  cause  in  this 
country  as  elsewhere.  At  that  moment  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field  to  destroy  a  side  of  the  ancient  quadrangle  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  comprising  one  wing  of  the  Library,  a  building  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  He  did  not  think  anything  so 
outrageous  had  ever  been  done  in  France,  certainly  not  to  his  knowledge. 
In  France  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  which  might  be  urged  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Of  M.  VioUet  Le  Due,  he  knew  that  his  principles  of 
proceeding  were  most  conservative,  and  he  would  not  allow  anything 
worth  preserving  to  be  destroyed,  if  he  could  help  it.  If  the  contem- 
plated memorial  were  to  be  made  to  apply  to  him,  therefore,  it  would 
be  a  mistake.  If  it  was  to  be  sent  to  any  persons  at  all,  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  clergy ;  but  what  good  could  possibly  come  from  that  ?  The 
French  clergy  were  an  ignorant  body,  but  there  were  many  exceptions 
to  that  rule :  and  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  chapters  generally  took 
a  strong  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  cathedrals  and  churches. 
He  had  observed  that  more  Bishops  attended  Architectural  and  Ar- 
chseological  meetings  in  France  than  in  England.  At  Rheims  he  met 
the  archbishop,  who  quite  satisfied  him  both  as  to  his  zeal  and  his  taste 
in  restorations ;  and  he  had  known  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 
At  Bourges,  a  magnificent  work  in  painted  glass  had  been  executed  for 
the  cathedral,  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  That  was  by 
no  means  a  wealthy  body  as  compared  with  our  own  deans  and  chapters  ; 
and,  remembering  what  our  own  means  and  shortcomings  were,  we 
ought  not  to  throw  stones  at  our  neighbours  until  we  were  quite  sure 
that  we  were  free  from  blame  ourselves. 

Mr.  Ruskin  said  that,  if  he  had  consulted  his  own  feelings,  he  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  to  join 
in  the  discussion ;  for  he  believed  that  almost  every  gentleman  there 
present  was  better  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  what  was  now  doing,  from  accurate  knowledge  derived  from 
an  actual  inspection  of  the  noble  works  of  past  French  architecture ; 
and  that  knowledge  was  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  speak  with 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  restcMrations  in  that  country,  in  the  peculiar 
difficulty  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed  respecting  ancient 
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buildings.  He  was  sure  that  all  present  would  feel  ihat  they  were 
assembled  there,  not  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  throw  stones  at,  their 
neighbours,  but  to  consider  what  should  be  recommended  or  suggested 
as  hopeful  under  these  most  difficult  circumstances.  He  confessed 
that  he  felt  reluctant  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  because  he  was  not 
himself  exceedingly  hopeful  of  a  useful  result  from  any  efforts  of  theirs 
in  the  direction  they  proposed.  He  had  only  risen,  indeed,  because  he 
did  entertain  the  hope  that  what  they  regarded  as  discouraging  might 
lead  others  to  conclusions  more  hopeful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
fruitful ;  but  he  had  himself  long  been  utterly  hopeless  as  to  restora- 
tive architecture  in  France ; — hopeless,  because  he  felt  that  the  line 
had  been  taken  there ;  that  that  line  had  been  laid  down  by  the  leading 
men ;  and  that  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  was  likely  rather  to 
wound  whatever  national  vanity  might  be  bound  up  in  it,  and  to  come 
ungracefully  from  us,  who  had  shown  ourselves  not  altogether  prudent 
in  our  own  restorations.  It  might  be  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation  so  to  act ;  but  still  it  was  a  weakness  which  he  could  not 
altogether  censure,  for  he  had  a  g^eat  respect  and  a  great  love  for  the 
French  nation,  and  we  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  them.  It  was  a 
weakness  which  they  could  confess  themselves,  but  in  which  they  did 
not  stand  alone ;  for  all  nations  shared  it  with  them,  though  they  were 
subject  to  it  in  a  greater  degree.  It  was  a  weakness,  too,  which  often 
impelled  them  to  greatness,  and  even  nobility  of  action,  but  which 
would  sometimes  make  them  needlessly  throw  away  principle  after 
principle,  just  as  the  first  Napoleon  threw  away  men  after  men,  after 
his  great  victories  were  complete.  They  were,  however,  as  he  feared, 
embarked  on  their  intended  course ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  divert  them  from  it  would  only  do  harm,  be- 
sides placing  themselves  in  an  ungracious  position.  If  he  could  offer 
any  advice  to  them,  therefore,  it  would  be,  not  to  bring  forward  any 
such  proposition.  Besides,  he  did  not  think  they  had  a  fair  ground  for 
doing  so.  Ten  years  ago  he  made  a  tour  through  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  inspecting  the  cathedrals  and  principal  churches.  At  that 
time,  he  thought  there  was  not  a  town  in  which  a  restoration  had  not 
been  begun.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had  been  making  sketches  of  the 
French  cathedrals,  and  then  they  were  safe  from  the  modem  revolu- 
tionists. As  a  lover  of  architecture,  he  mourned  for  the  change  which 
had  since  occurred.  Twenty  years  ago,  nothing  of  importance  in  this 
way  had  been  undertaken.  Ten  years  later,  however,  the  first  thing 
he  noticed  on  entering  Amiens,  Chartres,  lisieux,  Laon,  Caen,  and 
other  places,  was,  that  the  horses  had  to  turn  aside  to  avoid  the  scaf- 
folding with  which  the  cathedral  was  encumbered,  and  the  grisly  lines 
of  which  were  seen  standing  out  ag^ainst  the  sky.  The  same  works 
were  still  going  on;  and  t^^ere  was,  therefore,  one  thing  which  he 
thought  they  might  very  fairly  and  very  judiciously  suggest,  and  it  was 
this ;  that,  when  restorations  had  been  begun  so  long  ago  as  ten  years, 
they  should  be  regularly  carried  on  and  completed ;  so  that  all  the 
great  ecclesiastical  structures  of  a  country  might  not  be  attacked  at  one 
time.  He  could  not,  if  he  wanted  to  see  one  of  his  frivourite  struc- 
tures in  France,  one  of  his  thirteenth  century  friends, — ^he  could  not 
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tell  where  to  find  him.  If  restorations  were  to  be  carried  out,  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  men  ought  to  be  employed  upon  them,  so  as  to  finish 
them  in  a  reasonable  time.  If  colour  was  to  be  put  on  a  cathedral,  let 
it  be  put  on :  if  an  angel  was  to  have  colour  on  both  cheeks,  let  two 
have  it,  and  not  make  her  appearance  in  the  ball-room  with  one  cheek 
red  and  the  other  white.  Then,  again,  it  was  for  them  to  settle  their 
own  code  of  restoration  before  they  endeavoured  to  impose  it  upon 
another  nation.  Were  they  decided  as  to  what  they  wanted  them- 
selves ?  They  had  been  told  by  a  previous  speaker  how,  a  head  having 
been  knocked  off  a  figure,  it  had  been  replaced  by  another.  Those 
who  knew  anything  of  Greek  sculpture  would  be  aware  that  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  with  some  of  its  best  torsos  atid  noblest  creations^ 
and,  indeed,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  that  had  escaped,  except  the 
Elgin  marbles.  He  could  state  his  own  opinions  respecting  this  sub- 
ject, but  they  would  probably  be  thought  extravagant.  He  had  stated 
them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  acceptable, 
or  nobody  cared  for  them  ;  and  that  being  so,  and  looking  at  the  fact 
that  all  the  noble  structures  of  France  were  likely  to  be  destroyed  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life, — that  first  one  tower  was  attacked  and  then 
another, — that  one  transept  was  beg^  only  to  go  to  another, — and 
that  the  whole  of  French  restoration  was  one  perpetual  scrape, — ^he 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  the  object  he  had  in  view.  His  aim 
was  purely  architectural.  He  desired  to  know  something  of  thirteenthp 
century  architecture,  though  not  as  an  artist;  because  he  intended 
then  to  write  an  architectural  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after 
the  publication  of  his  "  Stones  of  Venice."  It  was  to  be  a  work  of 
many  years.  He  meant  to  work  in  those  churches  for  the  collection 
of  his  materials,  but  found  that  all  his  documents  were  then  in  fact  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation  of  the  system  of  restoration  which  was 
adopted,  and  that  in  five  3rears  more  they  would  be  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  so  he  gave  up  the  undertaking,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
gave  up  architecture  too.  He  never  cared  about  architecture  after- 
wards. He  thought' the  pursuit  of  architecture  was  a  hopeless  thing, 
.if  its  most  important  documents  were  thus  destroyed.  He  told  them 
this  that  they  might  know  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  thought  it 
right  to  explain  them,  lest  they  might  think  that  his  speech  contained 
an  undue  infusion  of  bitterness.  He  was  now  pretty  nearly  at  sea  aa 
to  what  he  should  do  himself,  or  advise  them  to  do.  Yet,  pardon  him  : 
what  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  to  consider  was,  first,  whether 
they  were  present  as  architects  generally ;  whether  they  had  complete 
power  of  restoring  effectually  to  its  former  appearance  any  great  ecde^ 
siastical  building ;  and  then  whether,  if  they  had  that  power,  it  was 
expedient  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  if  8o»  to  what  extent.  To  put 
a  stone  in  here  and  a  bolt  in  there ;  to  watch  over  it  with  all  afl^ 
tionate  care ;  to  take  care  that  no  influence  of  the  weather,  or  neglect, 
should  interfere  with  the  stability  of  the  building ; — on  all  that  we  are 
happily  agreed,  and  so  are  French  architects  too.  But  when  the  build* 
ing  has,  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  become  unsightly, — when  the  heads 
fall  from,  tiie  figures, — the  question  to  be  considered  by  them  was, 
whether  it  could  be  restored  or  not.     It  was.  not  that  they,  as  arcbi- 
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tectit  were  so  agreed  among  themselves  on  that  point  as  those  men 
were,  he  believed,  who  had  left  behind  them,  for  the  admiration  of 
Iheir  posterity,  so  many  traces  of  their  genius.  They  knew  that  thirty 
years  ago  the  Oothic  style  was  not  looked  upon  as  it  at  present  is ;  but 
during  those  thirty  years  they  had  had  to  struggle  against  many  ad- 
verse influences,  and  that  even  now  many  of  their  best  architects  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  best  style  for  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  which 
had  really  only  been  decided  on  in  any  degree  by  centuries  of  eccle* 
siological  progress.  He  was  glad  that  they  had  retained  that  word 
'*  ecclesiology,"  and  would  be  slow  to  exchange  it  for  its  German  name, 
which  would  be  more  properly  reserved  for  the  crowd  which  rushed 
into  their  sacred  buildings  at  Ephesus.  Though  the  word  used  in  the 
Scriptures  was  "assembly,"  the  original  was  '*he  dismissed  the 
church,"  cxieX^tfMv,  which  might  be  rendered  in  vigorous  Saxon  by 
"  mob/'  Antipathy  at  home  sometimes  influenced  those  who  had  the 
guidance  of  national  action.  He  did  not  venture  in  the  least  to  make 
'  those  observations  in  reference  to  their  power  as  architects,  but  he 
would  ask  them  what  power  had  they  as  copyists  ?  What  power,  in- 
deed, had  anybody  as  sach?  Had  any  cathedral  been  built  again 
exactly  as  it  was  at  first  ?  A  great  ecclesiastical  structure  exhibited 
the  results  of  progress  from  year  to  year ;  of  obtaining  for  the  several 
portions  of  the  work  the  best  men ;  and  of  those  men  being  always  left 
free  for  their  work.  Every  portion  of  the  work  bore  the  impress  of  the 
individual  acting  with  mind  and  hand, — of  the  mind  and  hand  of  the 
individual  acting  upon  the  etone.  All  good  art  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  man,  it  was  the  expression  of  soul  and  heart,  of 
intellect,  and  of  body.  In  painting,  that  was  especially  so;  for 
the  least  beauty  could  not  exist  except  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to 
show  the  power  of  the  artist.  They  could  not,  for  example,  judge 
properly  of  a  Titian,  or  of  a  Tintoretto,  unless  they  saw  him  on 
a  scale  in  which  the  whole  sweep  of  the  hand  and  the  whole  energy  of 
the  body  were  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  energT'  of  the  soul.  But, 
without  pressing  the  point  so  far  as  that,  this  much  at  least  was  cer- 
tain— that  no  great  art  existed  which  did  not  carry  with  it  some  ex- 
pression of  the  tenderness  and  of  the  thoughtfiilness  of  the  man, — that 
was  to  say,  the  handwriting  of  the  man  on  his  work ;  and,  unless  they 
had  got  the  handwriting,  they  had  not  got  the  art.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say  how  fax  they  were  to  look  for  that  handwriting  in  architec. 
ture.  In  the  architectural  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
g^erally  a  wonderful  infusion  of  tenderness  and  of  thought ;  though  it 
sometimes  appeared  to  him  now  that  a  thirteenth-century  building  was 
not  so  touching  as  it  first  struck  him.  In  some  of  them  there  was  cer- 
tainly the  expression  of  as  tender  feeling  as  was  ever  put  upon  stone 
or  canvas ;  and  he  believed  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  what  they  so  often  looked  for, — 
not  its  severity,  not  its  sti£Pness,  not  its  colour  or  appearance,  but  its 
tenderness.  He  believed  they  had  all  of  them  misread  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  they  had  misread  Dante ;  who,  instead  of  being  a  stem 
higpot  in  his  conoeptioa  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  they  were  too  often 
apt  to  anppose  him,  was  the  most  tender  of  aU  poets.    And  so,  a1so» 
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had  they  judged  the  thirteenth  century ;  by  supposing  that,  in  tracing 
out  certain  lines  and  figures,  its  characteristics  were  to  be  reproduced. 
They  had  only  imitated  it,  however,  instead  of  looking  at  the  only 
precious  treasures  it  contained,  the  mark  of  real  tenderness,  and  the 
glory  of  human  skill,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  every  touch.  That 
view  might  perhaps  be  overcharged ;  but  if  they  looked  at  the  sonnets 
of  Dante,  who  was  the  exponent  of  the  feeling  of  the  age,  and  if  they 
considered  Rosetti's  view  of  the  Florentine  poetry  of  Uie  period,  they 
would  see  how  much  it  was  in  conformity  with  his  representation  of  it. 
Then,  again,  thirteenth -century  sculpture  had  its  own  touches,  which 
nothing  could  replace  but  the  same  tenderness,  which  could  not  be 
shown  in  copying,  and  which  required  for  its  effective  execution  an 
artist  of  the  same  feeling  and  temper.  And  he  would  ask  them  whether 
they  could  restore  the  thoughts  of  another — whether  they  could  restore 
thought  of  the  same  depth  ?  Would  the  most  delicate  caligraphist  be 
allowed  to  go  over,  with  a  fine  steel  pen  and  black  ink,  one  of  the 
autographs — say  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare — which  they  had  seen 
under  glass  cases  at  the  British  Museum  ?  The  necessity  of  restora- 
tion sometimes  involved  its  impossibility.  What  was  meant  by  res- 
toration ?  It  meant,  for  instance,  that  the  head  of  a  figure  being  gone, 
another  must  be  substituted  for  it.  A  head  was  put  on  according  to 
nineteenth-century  ideas,  and  that  was  called  "  restoration.*'  But  it 
was  not  restoration  :  it  was  substitution.  They  gave  an  expression  to 
their  restoration,  but  it  was  nineteenth-century  expression.  It  was 
impossible  to  talk  of  restoration  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  :  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  raise  the  dead.  He  could  enlarge  upon  this 
point  much  further  if  time  permitted,  and  if  they  did  not  know  it  as 
well  as  he  did.  What  they  had  to  do,  then,  was  fir^jt  to  determine 
what  was  possible  of  attainment  in  restoration.  If  the  French  liked  to 
be  a  little  smarter  and  showier  than  they  ought,  it  was  a  fault  which 
ought  not  to  be  visited  too  hardly  upon  them.  Much  of  our  feeling  of 
admiration,  in  the  contemplation  of  ancient  architectural  structures, 
arose  from  our  delight  in  ruins,  and  was  only  checked  when  architects 
were  forced  to  raise  ugly  buildings  for  manufacturers  and  others.  He 
took  an  especial  delight  in  gazing  into  the  fields  which  surrounded  an 
old  abbey,  and  thinking  of  the  great  spirits  which  had  raised  the  sacred 
pile.  The  same  feeling  attached  to  the  old  building  itself ;  and  when 
we  saw  its  grey  hues  brightened,  we  thought  it  spoiled.  Let  them 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  thirteenth -century  architects  did  not 
like  grey.  They  hated  it,  and  said  it  was  the  devil's  colour.  They 
reserved  it  as  a  ghastly  colour  for  death  and  lugubrious  subjects  ;  but 
they  habited  their  happy  cherubs  in  pink  and  green  cloaks.  In  all  at- 
tempts at  restoration,  they  ought  to  be  inspired  by  happy  and  joyous 
feelings,  such  as  must  have  prevailed  at  the  decoration  of  S.  Mark's, 
Venice.  They  must  learn  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  pensive 
character,  and  the  mean  preference,  not  for  splendour,  but  for  vulgar 
cleanliness.  That  could  only  be  defined  by  feeling.  The  distinction 
was  perhaps  difiUcult  to  state,  but  it  was  nevertheless  important ;  and 
they  had  to  determine  whether  they  would  have  architecture  restored 
to  its  former  splendour,  or  else  yield  to  what  was-  melancliQly  in  the 
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arcfaiteotural  works,  not  of  England  alone,  but  of  other  countries.  Italy 
had  been  a  pensive  country ;  but  now,  thank  God,  she  had  nearly  re- 
gained her  liberty,  and  she  would  henceforth  show  it  in  gladness.  He 
used  to  look  with  wonder  on  the  Scala  Palace,  at  Verona ;  and,  if  it 
should  escape  the  guns  of  the  Austrian  fortress,  he  was  confident  it 
would  shine  forth  with  brightness  again.  But  how  were  they  to  re* 
store  the  vitality  of  architecture  ?  That  he  left  to  others.  He  had 
already,  he  felt,  occupied  too  much  of  their  time :  but  he  certainly  did 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  because  he  saw  how  it  bore  upon 
the  employment  of  workmen.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question, 
so  far  as  related  to  France,  was  the  enormous  interest  which  all  the 
French  work-people  had  in  those  restorations.  A  municipality  in 
FVance  would  always  give  money  to  restore,  but  never  to  build,  a  great 
cathedral.  The  useful  work  in  every  restoration  would  consist  in  put- 
ting sound  stones  in  the  place  of  those  which  were  decayed,  and  to 
avoid  adding  sculpture.  Provided  these  objects  were  attained,  he  was 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  unsightliness ;  and  he  believed  they  might 
be  carried  out  with  much  less  harm  than  a  diflferent  mode  of  treatment 
would  involve.  But  nothing  was  more  fatal  than  to  destroy  ancient 
work  and  then  leave  it  for  years  without  copying  what  is  lost.  The 
pinnacles  at  Rouen,  for  example,  had  been,  he  believed,  left  ten  years 
m  hloe.  Meanwhile  the  effect  of  the  fa^de  was  ruined,  and  the  ori- 
ginal appearance  foigotten.  He  could  bring  cases  before  them  by  the 
hondr^  in  support  of  the  same  view.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured  to 
take  upon  himself  to  remonstrate,  with  all  the  power  of  voice  he  could 
command,  against  finding  fault  with  the  French,  instead  of  applying 
themselves  to  set  them  a  wholesome  example. 

Mr.  Street,  following  Mr.  Ruskin,  said  he  feared  that  the  debate 
was  likely  to  languish,  from  all  the  speakers  being  on  the  same  side ; 
for  even  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  intending  to  differ  from  Mr.  Parker,  had 
really  confirmed  him.  His  own  opinion,  he  confessed,  quite  coincided 
with  that  (tf  the  previous  speakers.  He  did  not  think  they  had  any 
right  whatever  to  assume  to  themselves  the  authority  of  making  a  for- 
Bud  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  restorations  were  being  car- 
ried out  in  France.  It  became  them  rather  to  look  first  at  home,  and 
see  whether  thdr  own  work  of  the  same  kind  was  everything  that  it 
ought  to  be ;  for  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  damage  done  to  Eng- 
lish buildings  during  their  restoration  was  at  least  as  great  as  that 
which  they  were  deploring  in  France.  There  was,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases;  that  the  damage  done  to  French 
buildings  had  often  touched  that  which  was  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  inheritance  we  had  received  from  remote  times,  that  exquisite 
sculpture  which  was  so  universally  admired,  and  which  the  French  had 
not  in  general  treated  as  they  should.  He  must  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Ruskin  had  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
questwn ;  for  there  were  still  many  examples  that  would  enable  him 
aatisfisetorily  to  complete  the  work  which  he  told  them  he  had  been 
desirous  to  prepare.  They  were  most  anxious  that  the  architectural 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century  should  be  written ;  and  ten-fold  more 
so  now  that  they  had  heard  of  its  having   been  contemplated  by  Mr. 
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Ruskin.  It  was  a  history  which  many  of  them  wished  to  see,  and 
which  would  certainly  be  as  interesting  as  it  was  instructive.  As  re- 
garded the  question  immediately  under  discussion,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  advice  that  they  should  first  understand  what  ought  to  be 
attempted  in  English  restoration  instead  of  supporting  the  committee 
in  any  course  of  remonstrance,  however  gentle. 

The  President. — We  have  no  such  intention.  We  have  memo- 
rialized the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  there  we  let  the  matter 
rest.     This  debate  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  information. 

Mr.  Street  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  statement ;  and  he  would 
now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  more  about  restoration.     He  hoped 
they  were  all  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible 
in  tiieir  restorations.     He  thought  he  saw  an  eminent  destructive  be- 
fore him ;  and  if  so,  he  could  argue  the  case  with  him.     For  himself 
he  confessed  he  was  not  in  favour  of  sharp  angles  and  arrises,  or  of 
clean  surfaces  inside  and  out.     It  was  a  curious  fact  that  in  English 
restorations  three-fourths  of  the   mischief  that  was  done  arose  from 
the  attempt  to  make  the  inside  of  the  edifice  look  cheerful.     Almost 
every  old  building  when  cleaned  disclosed  some  trace  of  colour  on  its 
walls ;  and  these  being  carefully  removed,  they  had,  instead  of  the 
early  building,  one  in  which  all  real  interest  was  lost.     That  was  no 
doubt  the  case  to  some  extent  in  the  French  restorations ;  but  what 
Mr.  Parker  said  was  quite  true,  that  the  Government  did  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  work,  and  did  endeavour  to  prevent  ignorant  restorations ; 
and,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  M.  Le  Due,  he  did  think  we 
should  escape  a  great  deal  of  that  mischief  they  were  now  despairing 
of.     In  France,  three-fourths  of  the  damage  was  generally  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  architect  at  all.     His  work  was  commonly 
the  designing  of  new  buildings ;  and  an  old  one  was  not  an  object  of 
particular  interest  to  a  man  under  him,  when  his  employer  was  out  of 
sight.     An  English  workman  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  French  workman 
if  he  were  left ;  for,  on  their  return,  they  would  probably  find  that  he 
had  destroyed  some  great  feature  of  the  building,  a  fine  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, or  a  moulding.     It,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
architect  was  not  the  responsible  person.     No  doubt  a  great  deal  de- 
pended upon  the  method  of  restoration  that  was  pursued ;  whether  by 
buttressing,  tying  with  iron  rods,  or  using  timber  struts  under  the 
porches  and   other  parts,  as  at  Chartres,     He  could  not  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  view  he  had  expressed  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  thirteenth-century.     They  loved  their  work,  and  took  an 
excessive  pleasure  in  all  they  did ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  they  ever 
destroyed  old  work  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  it  look  cheerful. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  old  work  which  had  been  touched  merely 
for  the  sake  of  cleaning  it.     One  of  the  greatest  delights  he  took  in 
looking  upon  an  old  restoration  arose  out  of  its  historical  interest. 
They  must  remember,  however,  that,  while  we  had  restored  our  own 
churches  ourselves,  the  restoration  of  large  buildings  in  France  had 
been  done  by  the  Government,  while  smaller  buildings  had  been  left 
completely  untouched.     Tliere  were  districts  in  which  buildings  were 
not  registered  as  historical  monuments,  and  those  were  untouched. 
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He  vas  sorry  to  eay  that  great  apathy  existed  with  reference  to  these 
buildings,  which  were  thus  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  Here  he  would  do 
an  act  of  merited  justice,  however,  to  the  priest  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Cb41ons-sur-Marne ;  who,  having  an  architectural  taste  himself,  saw 
every  bit  of  cleaning  done  with  his  own  eyes.  No  new  stones  were 
put  in  there.  (The  President  interposed  that  he  had  seen  the  church 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  that  then  the  substitution  of  new  stones 
was  being  carried  out  extensively.)  Mr.  Street  resumed  that  he  should 
deprecate  any  resolution  or  expression  of  opinion  going  forth  from  that 
meeting,  that  they  in  England  were  prepared  to  condemn  the  restora- 
tions now  going  on  in  France  ;  for,  though  he  did  not  like  to  see  those 
noble  cathedrals  and  churches  bristling  with  scaffolding,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  becoming  in  them  to  offer  any  such  remonstrance. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Parker  that  the 
French  clergy  were  as  anxious  about  their  churches  as  they  in  England 
were.  Only  two  years  ago  he  was  at  that  noble  church  La  Chaise  Dieu, 
where  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  tapestry,  which  was  a  most  won- 
derful piece  of  needlework.  The  poor  priest  asked  him,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  to  do  what  he  could  to  get  the  whole  church  numbered  as  an 
historical  monument,  and  to  include  the  tapestry.  He  (Mr.  Neale) 
accordingly  did  what  he  could  in  the  matter,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise  unless  the  Government  classed  the 
church  as  an  historical  monument.  He  could  name  many  other  in- 
stances were  the  priests  were  willing  and  anxious  to  have  their  churches 
restored  ;  but,  being  too  poor  to  have  the  work  done  themselves  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  Government  only  interfering  in 
cases  where  the  building  was  registered  as  an  historical  monument,  the 
work  was  thrown  back  upon  their  own  hands,  and  so  remained  unex- 
ecuted. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  it  was  only  too  common, 
and  always  very  provoking,  to  find  the  richest  specimens  of  old  French 
cathedral  architecture  blocked  up  with  scaffolding.  Last  year  he  found 
Amiens  Cathedral  so  blocked  up.  and  also  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres,  and  the  eastern  end  of  those  at  Le  Mans  and  Laval.  At 
Nantes,  he  found  the  fine  church  there  similarly  blocked  up.  He 
wished  the  Government  would  take  one  church  in  hand  at  a  time  and 
finish  it,  and  then  let  another  be  begun,  instead  of  having  so  many 
blocked  up  with  scaffolding  at  one  time.  He  saw  one  church  which 
was  blocked  up  with  scaffolding  both  inside  and  outside,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  its  architecture.  So  it  had  been  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  such  it  seemed  likely  to  remain  for  a  couple 
of  years  more.  He  should  be  sorry  if  they  came  to  any  resolution 
that  might  seem  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  French  in  their  restorations. 
M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  restoration,  was  one 
of  the  first  architects  of  the  world,  and  though  his  subordinates  might 
not  be  all  they  should  be,  they  did  what  they  could,  he  believed,  for 
the  best,  and  he  had  had  conversations  with  five  or  six  of  them.  The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  remark,  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Street 
had  said,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  way  in  which  an 
ancient  building  was  to  be  regarded.  Archaeology  was  one  thing ;  but 
as  a  priest,  he  would  far  rather  have  a  church  which  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr. 
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Street  could  build,  than  he  would  have  the  finest  Romanesque  or  Pointed 
in  England.  He  thought  that  with  their  knowledge  and  the  interest 
they  would  take  in  the  building,  they  should  have  a  far  better  cathe- 
dral. He  would  rather  have  such  a  new  cathedral  than  the  finest 
Romanesque  or  Pointed  building  of  the  old  time.  One  thing  more — 
he  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Street  said,  that  the  mediaeval  men.  to  a 
certain  extent,  were  not  without  sentiment  and  romance,  and  had  a 
liking  for  old  grey  buildings. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  should  not  presume  to  criticise  the  view  expressed 
by  Mr.  Ruskin ;  but  he  must  say  he  fully  concurred  in  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Street.  As  to  the  propriety  of  their  not  passing  a  resolution, 
which  might  get  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  French  architects,  and 
do  great  mischief ;  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
becoming in  them  to  pass  one.  If  he  were  called  upon  to  propose 
a  resolution,  his  reply  would  be,  "  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone.*'  Though  they  certainly  had  a  most  interesting  object 
before  them,  it  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  of  attainment.  If  they 
could  lay  down  a  principle,  they  would  often  find  it  impossible  to  carry 
it  out.  It  would  frequently  happen  that  a  building  was  so  frightfully 
rotten, — its  stones  so  rotten,  that  they  gave  way  almost  immediately 
upon  being  touched.  If  that  were  not  the  case — and.  happily,  it  was 
only  exceptional — they  would  probably  find  that  the  clerks  of  the 
works,  or  the  builders,  were  determined  to  enter  into  a  combination  to 
frustrate  their  purpose.  He  happened  the  other  day  to  be  sent  for  to 
a  church  in  Bedfordshire,  to  enlarge  it ;  and  though  he  necessarily  bad 
to  disturb  many  parts,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  what  he  could  con- 
sistently with  the  due  execution  of  the  works,  and  the  demands  that 
were  made  upon  him.  The  builder,  however,  as  he  was  sure,  unin- 
tentionally destroyed  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  he  wished  to 
preserve.  He  was  sent  for  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  ArefasBO- 
logical  Society  of  the  district  very  properly  protested  against  that 
destruction;  and  secondly,  because  the  parish  protested  against  his 
destroying  anything  but  the  tower.  They  would  not  employ  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  but  the  builder  he  found  to  be  inveterate  against  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  preservation.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
by  threatening  him  he  could  get  him  to  prop  up  the  thirteenth-century 
arches  ;  and  that  was  a  feeling  he  met  with  continually.  In  fact,  they 
found  themselves  generally  placed  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  per- 
plexity. They-  did  not  know  what  to  do  themselves :  they  could  not 
do  it  if  they  did ;  and  those  who  were  under  them  would  not  assist 
them.  As  to  French  architects,  he  thought  they  were  open  to  some 
charges, — not  more  than  they  themselves  were.  They  were  certainly 
too  fond  of  smartening  up  their  work ;  and,  having  sJmost  unlimited 
funds  at  their  disposal,  they  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  renewing 
stones  that  were  only  slightly  decayed,  and  sculpture  that  was  only  in 
a  small  degree  impaired.  If  they  were  to  assume  any  right  of  remon- 
strance at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  the  course  of  friendly  conversation ; 
for,  if  they  attempted  to  do  that  publicly,  they  would  be  certain  to 
meet  with  unpleasant  reprisals.  In  the  restorations  at  the  Sainte 
Cbapelle,  and  the  arcadings  connected  with  it,  that  was  notably  the 
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case;  for  he  had  found  some  of  the  original  capitals  in  the  H6td 
Chiny  almost  as  good  as  new.  In  general,  he  found  that  for  some 
little  fault  as  to  colour,  figure,  or  expression,  the  originals  had  been 
condemned,  and  new  objects  substituted.  At  the  Hdtel  Cluny  he  met 
with  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  delightfully  tender  art  that  could 
well  be  imagined ;  and  he  felt  quite  confident  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  but  the  men  who  executed  them  originally  to  execute 
them  as  they  were,  and  to  express  the  same  sort  of  feeling.  A  copy 
of  the  original  should  express  all  the  feeling  it  possessed ;  but*  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  substitution  had  been  needlessly  effected,  it 
was  certain  to  be  devoid  of  it.  It  was  in  that  respect,  as  he  conceived* 
the  French  architects  were  mostly  in  error — their  needlessly  ruining 
fine  sculpture ; — and,  if  they  could  remonstrate  against  that  as  often 
as  they  had  their  opportunity,  they  might  be  doing  good :  but  they 
would  be  doing  still  more  good  if  they  carefully  avoided  the  commission 
of  similar  faults  themselves. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb  said  that,  some  speakers  having  gallantly  de- 
fended Mr.  Hussey,  he  would  now  try  to  make  a  short  explanation  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  Mr.  fiutterfield.  That  gentleman  had  assured  him 
that  no  one  could  love  or  respect  the  buildings  at  Merton  more  than  he 
did.  It  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  college,  as  a  place  of  edu- 
cation, to  enlarge  it ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  that  could  be  done 
was  to  take  part  of  the  library,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L, 
and  turn  it  the  other  way.  He  observed  in  reply  that  he  would  rather 
the  change  should  not  be  carried  out ;  but  Mr.  Butterfield  insisted 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  views.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Neale,  that 
the  end  and  purpose  of  a  religious  or  semi*re)igious  building  was  of 
more  importance  than  its  mere  arcbaeological  interest ;  and  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  library  at  Merton  should  go,  he  would 
not  wish  to  keep  it  for  the  mere  sake  of  its  associations. 

Mr.  White  said  it  had  struck  him  whether,  instead  of  a  remon- 
stranee,  mutual  discussion  between  the  parties  interested  in  restora- 
tions in  the  two  countries  could  not  be  invited,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  monuments  of  art.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  might 
be  done  without  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  their  neighbours,  and 
with  benefit  perhaps  to  both  parties. 

The  President  said  he  thought  they  must  all  feel  that  their  debate 
that  evening  had  been  most  instructive.  They  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting any  resolution  on  the  subject  that  evening.  They  had  fired  their 
shot  in  the  memorial  which  they  had  addressed  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  be  made  use  of  by  that  body,  or  not  to  be  made  use  of, 
as  it  might  think  fit.  What  they  had  deaured  to  do  was  to  obtain  a 
debate  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  restorations  in  France ;  as  to 
which,  as  it  appeared,  they  had  all  said  the  same  thing — ^that  a  great 
deal  of  restoration  was  going  on  in  France ;  that  some  of  it  was  well 
done,  and  some  very  badly  done.  It  was  admitted  also  that  there  was 
at  the  head  of  the  restoration  a  great  man,  M,  Viollet  Le  Due,  and 
that  there  were  under  him  some  men  who  were  very  ignorant  and 
reckless.  As  Mr.  Ruskiir  truly  said,  the  national  vanity  of  their  neigh- 
bours stood  in  the  way  of  any  hopeful  result  arising  from  a  friendly 
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representation  of  their  views  ;  for  they  would  probably  follow  the  ex* 
ample  of  their  American  friends,  and  construe  neutrality  into  hostility. 
That  was  a  matter,  however,  in  which  delicacy  might  be  carried  too  far, 
and  in  which  they  might  be  wrong  to  be  mealy-mouthed.  But  one  of 
the  objects  of  a  society  like  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  to  prevent 
any  mutilation  or  destruction  of  ancient  buildings.  Their  free  speech 
enabled  them  to  say  so  in  this  country,  but,  unhappily,  that  was  not  so 
in  France  — how  long  that  might  be  was  another  question.  The  whole 
church  restoration  in  France  was  a  Napoleonic  idea,  and  might  be 
stopped  or  diverted  at  the  will  of  the  one  leading  influence.  With 
regard  to  what  he  said  of  the  non-ecclesiological  education  of  the 
priests  of  France  generally,  he  did  so  not  on  his  own  authority,  but 
on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  France.  Therefore, 
he  still  persisted  in  saying,  with  many  admirable  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, and  in  spite  of  all  those  exceptions,  he  still  believed  that  the  semi- 
nary education  of  France  had  not  so  developed  the  spirit  of  historical 
inquiry  as  to  make  the  priest  what  it  had  made  the  English  clergyman, 
a  good  ecclesiologist.  Among  those  exceptions  were  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bourges,  who,  as  Mr.  Parker  had  told  them,  had  executed 
that  splendid  monograph  of  their  painted  glass  at  their  own  expense  ; 
though  Mr.  Parker  had  forgotten  to  include  the  authors  of  the  work, 
P^re  Cahier  and  the  late  P^re  Martin,  who  had  himself  read  a  paper  at 
a  former  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  It  would 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  the  Count  de  Montalembert  had  been 
impressed  by  the  spirit  shown  in  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral 
by  the  lamented  Dean  Peacock  and  his  coadjutors.  It  was  a  po* 
sitive  fact  that  without  free  opinion,  without  free  discussion,  without 
a  free  press,  they  could  not  have  artistic  liberty  or  a  true  artistic 
education.  As  to  the  work  carried  on  in  France,  he  was  willing  to 
believe  that  much  was  done  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  which  would 
not  be  done  now.  But  even  Mr.  Scott  himself  in  what  he  had  said 
about  the  capitals  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle  had  expressed  a  most  strong 
condemnation  of  what  was  being  now  done,  a  condemnation  stronger 
in  its  simple  statement  of  fact  than  the  most  florid  denunciation,  prov- 
ing as  it  did  that  he  had  himself  seen  beautiful  ornaments  removed 
and  novelties  wantonly  substituted  instead  of  them.  Englishmen  no 
doubt  lived,  many  of  them,  in  glass  houses,  and  a  stone  might  destroy 
much  of  their  self-esteem  ;  yet.  good  as  was  the  pHnciple  of  not  throw- 
ing stones  till  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  blameless,  in  criticism  on  art  or 
literature  there  must  be  a  limit  to  its  application,  or  where  would  there 
be  any  criticism  or  censorship  at  all,  if  no  one  criticised  his  neighbour  tiU 
he  was  conscious  of  self-perfection  ?  There  was  no  resolution  before 
them ;  but  the  subject  had  been  well  considered  in  a  discussion  which 
had  elicited  many  interesting  facts.  The  main  object  of  the  discus- 
sion, indeed,  had  been  to  get  at  facts,  and  those  which  had  been  brought 
out  while  they  were  eminently  suggestive,  would  no  doubt  set  many 
of  them  thinking  for  the  year  that  was  to  come;  and,  so  if  their 
thoughts  ran  on  what  they  in  England  had  done  or  undone,  rather 
than  about  what  the  French  had  done  or  undone  ;  though  the  imme- 
diate subject-matter  of  the  debate  might  be  neglected,  they  would  at 
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least  be  doing  what  was  of  practical  advantage  to  themseWes.  He 
might  ndw  declare  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  Dean  of  York  then  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Baker  se- 
conded, a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  as  president  of  the  society ; 
and  the  motion  having  been  cordially  agreed  to, 

llie  President  returned  thanks^  and  moved  that  the  name  of  the  Dean 
of  York  be  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents. 

Sir  C.  Anderson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scott,  before  the  meeting  separated,  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  was  this ;  that  if  he  would  only  leave  the  rail- 
ways, and  take  the  common  iroads  of  France,  he  would  soon  find  ma- 
terials enough  for  his  history  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  England 
too  let  him  take  the  ruined  abbeys ;  there  was  no  restoration  there, 
and  they  might  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  to  profit  by  a  most  instruc- 
tive book. 

Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  that  it  was  most  encouraging  to  find  himself 
thus  urged  to  the  performance  of  a  relinquished  task.  He  was  speak- 
ing with  perfect  sincerity  when  he  adverted  to  the  subject,  but  he  did 
not  give  every  reason  that  had  induced  him  to  abandon  it.  He  felt  so 
strongly  that  their  artists  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  out  a  life  and  a 
feeling  of  their  own,  that  no  person,  however  feeble  his  powers,  ought 
to  go  back  any  more  to  those  old  dates.  It  was  rather  their  duty  to 
encourage  the  genius  of  the  day  in  bringing  forward  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  not  that  which  was  dead. 


Immediately  after  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  a  Committee  Meeting 
waa  held  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street :  present,  the 
President,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  V.P.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

llie  following  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected :  £. 
Akroyd,  Esq..  Sir  C.  Anderson,  Bart.,  J.  J.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Lord  R. 
Cecil,  M.P.,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq..  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  J.  S.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Gosling,  Esq., 
Sir  J.  E.  Harington,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jebb,  H.  L.  S.  Le  Strange.  Esq.,  W.  C.  Luard,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lygon,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  T.  Gambler  Parry,  Esq..  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Sperling,  J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Williams. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  waa 
elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  former  officers  were  re-elected. 


The  following  music  was  sung  by  the  Motett  Choir  of  the  Ecclesio- 
lo^cal  Society,  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  1861,  at  the  Architectural 
Union,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  at  eight  p.m. 
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Part  I. 

The  AUelmaiie  Seofunce,    "  Cantemus  cuncti  mdodnm.** 

LXXVIII.  Hymnal  Noted, 

Peabiufor  tke  last  Evening Psalter  Noted. 

Latin  Hymn,  "  Eterna  Chribti  munera."  Melody  from  Gvidett^s  Direciorium. 
Missa,    "  Eterna  Chribti  munera." Palestrina. 

'*  Kyrie." J  qnatlro  voci. 

'*  Gloria  in  Exoelsis."  ....  „ 

"Credo." „ 

"Sanctus." „ 

"  Benedictns.*' Atre  vooi. 

"  Hosanna."  .     * A  quatiro  voci. 

**  Ag;nu8  Dei,  miserere  nobis."  „ 

"  Agnus  Dei,  da  nobis  pacem."      A  cinque  voci. 
Carol    "  Twaa  about  the  dead  of  night."  .    XXUL  Carols  for  Easter-tide. 

Part  II. 

Hymn.    "  O  beata  beatorum.''  LXXXVUI"-  Hymnal  Noted,  Harmomesfor 

different  verses  by  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop^  and  the  Rev.  8.  S. 
Greatheedf  M.A.,  Treasurer  of  the  Ecclesiologieal  Society. 

Motett.    "  Quam  pulchri  sunt." Palestrina. 

Part  of  a  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis:'    "  Domine  Dens." Clari. 

Eight  Part  Anthem.    "  Judge  me,  O  Lord."  (Ps.  43.) .    .    .    Mendelssohn. 

Motett.    *'  Behold  now,  praise  the  Lord." Giovanni  Croce. 

Carol.    "  Give  ear,  give  ear,  good  Christian  men."  XVL  Carols  for  Easter^  tide. 

Hymn  for  Compliiie.    "  Te  lucis  ante  terminum."  .    .    IX"'  Hymnal  Noted. 
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SOCIETY. 

First  Meeting,  Easter  Term,  May  8.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College*  President,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Challis,  of  Merton  College,  had 
been  elected  secretary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Grindle,  resigned. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society  : — 

Rer.  C.  Homphrey  Cholmeley,  M.A*,  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  H.  Ramsden  Bramley,  M.A.,  MagdiJen  College. 

A.  T.  Barton,  Esq.,  Corpus  College. 

John  E.  Field,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

Charles  Bigg,  Esq.,  Corpus  College.  ' 

E.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

H.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

Professor  Gk>ldwin  Smith  then  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  upon 
the  *'  Different  Views  of  the  Character  of  Cardinal  Pole.*' 

He  read  a  passage  from  Burnet  as  giving  the  ordinary  view  of  Pole's 
character,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Froude  as  giving  the  other  view.  He 
observed  that  Mr.  Froude*8  determination  to  dear  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  involved  the  necessity  of  condemning  all  those  with 
whom  Henry  the  Eighth  had  come  into  collision. 

He  remarked  that,  in  estimating  any  character  of  these  times,  two 
must  be  taken  into  aoooimt.    Allegiance,  especially  the  alle- 
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giance  of  Gharchinen»  was  divided  between  the  Pope  and  the  King ; 
and  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  The  fint 
remark  bore  on  the  charge  of  treason  made  ag^nst  Pole,  the  second  on 
the  charge  of  persecution. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  some  specific  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  Pole ;  the  chaige  of  misbehaviour  towards  the  King  in 
the  question  of  the  divorce,  of  which,  it  was  submitted,  there  was  no 
proof ;  the  charge  of  attacking  the  King  in  the  book  De  Unitate  Ec- 
elesiie,  which  was  m«t  by  evidence  showing  that  the  same  view  of  the 
King's  government  was  taken  by  impartial  witnesses ;  the  charge  of 
shrinking  from  personal  danger,  which  was  met  by  evidence  proving 
that  Pole,  while  taking  part  ae^ainst  the  King,  was  in  personal  danger 
of  assassination  ;  the  charge  of  extravagant  fanaticism,  which  was  met 
by  evidence  showing  that  Pole  belonged,  like  Contarini.  to  the  mode- 
rate party  in  the  Church ;  and  the  charge  of  persecution,  which  was 
met  by  evidence  from  Foxe  and  others,  showing  that  Pole,  though 
pcu'tly  responsible  in  his  official  capacity  for  the  persecutions,  had  per- 
sonally taken  the  side  of  humanity. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  recommending  the  period  for  study,  as 
one  of  which  an  impartial  history  still  remained  to  be  written.  He 
pointed  to  the  especisd  interest  attaching  to  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  to  which  Pole  belonged,  and  which  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  reform  without  a  breach  of  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Professor  Oold- 
win Smith,  and  made  some  remarks  respecting  Pole's  book»  De  Unitate 
Sccleeia. 

Professor  Stanley  said  that  Mr.  Froude  was  out  of  Bngland,  or  be 
would  no  doubt  reply.  He  certainly  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of 
candour,  because  it  seems  that  he  himself  has  supplied  most  of  the 
documents  which  have  been  used  against  him.  The  account  of  the 
moderate  party,  he  added,  was  certainly  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
well  deserving  of  study ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  observe  how  those 
moderate  views  which  Pole  held,  passed  off  into  those  which  be  adopted 
on  his  return  to  England. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  College  made  some  remarks  respecting  the 
European  view  of  Pole's  character  as  a  practical  reformer,  which  were 
followed  by  some  observations  from  the  Principal  of  New  Inn  HalU 
and  the  President ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Second  Meeting,  Easter  Term,  May  15.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of 
University  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Incumbent  of  Dorchester  respecting  the 
renewed  exertions  which  are  being  made  to  continue  the  work  of  res- 
toration there. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society : — 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  R.  Anson,  Christ  Cbnreh. 

R.  M.  Gawne,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  W.  Chambers,  M.A.,  Worcester  Collese. 

Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  J.  Boawofth,  D.D.,  Chziat  Church,  Profoisor  of  Anglo-Saxon.      . 
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Professor  Westwood  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a 
large  number  of  very  careful  rubbings  from  the  curious  early  crosses 
and  inscriptions  which  occur  in  Wales.  These  he  had  brought  to 
illustrate  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  upon  the  early  Christian  Monu- 
ments of  Wales  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  of 
which  an  account  had  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  fiurgon. 

First  Meeting.  Trinity  Term,  May  22.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of 
University  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society : — 

The  Hon.  A.  Legge,  Christ  Church. 
R.  S.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 
Ralph  Blakelock,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Tweed,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
Luke  Rivington,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College. 
J.  T.  Berwick,  Esq.,  Qaeen's  Collie. 

The  President,  after  announcing  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  would  be  held  this  term,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  had  been  maintained,  called"  upon  Mr. 
Parker  to  read  his  paper,  *'  On  the  Remains  of  the  City  Walls  and 
Fortifications  of  Oxford." 


The  annual  meeting;  of  the  society  was  held  on  Tuesday.  June  4, 
at  the  Music  Room,  HolyweU,  the  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege, President,  in  the  chair. 

The  room  was  adorned  with  a  large  collection  of  fine  architectural 
photographs,  chiefly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Architectural  Photo* 
graphic  Association. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  general 
prosperous  condition  of  the  society,  and  then  called  upon  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Le  Strange,  to  read  the  annual  report. 

"  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  to  the  society 
since  its  commencement. 

"In  1859  the  society  completed  the  Slst  year  of  its  existence. 
Although  the  state  of  its  funds  at  that  time,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  still  held,  seemed  such  as  to  warrant  its  members  in  be- 
lieving that  its  strength  was  in  no  way  impaired,  still  those  who  had 
watched  it  from  its  birth,  through  the  years  of  its  infancy,  till  it  legally 
came  of  age.  could  not  but  feel  anxious  for  its  future  welfare. 

"  The  event,  perhaps,  which  more  than  any  other  hastened  the  crisis 
which  was  then  impending,  was  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the 
rooms  of  the  society,  and  although  during  1859  the  committee  were 
anxious  to  seize  on  any  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  place  of  safety 
where  the  valuable  collection  of  casts,  models,  seals,  brasses,  drawings, 
and  books  which,  during  the  many  years  of  its  existence,  the  society 
had  accumulated,  might  be  deposited,  still  1860  came  upon  them  be- 
fore they  had  been  successful.  The  University  had,  however,  signified 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  collection  and  prevent  its  being  scat- 
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tered,  provided  that  they  could  find  amongst  their  several  buOdings  any 
room  which  they  could  conveniently  spare. 

"As  a  temporary  place  of  safety,  an  unoccupied  room  over  the 
Clarendon  building  was  provided,  in  which  the  collection  was  placed, 
but  the  room  was  totally  unfit  for  lectures ;  the  library,  from  want  of 
space,  was  rendered  useless ;  and  after  the  expenses  on  moving  from 
the  old  rooms  had  been  met,  the  society  found  itself  in  a  most  unen- 
viable position  as  to  its  funds. 

*'  It  was  exactly  at  this  time  last  year  that  a  general  meeting  was 
called,  and  the  state  of  the  society  freely  canvassed.  There  were  those 
present  who,  surveying  the  past  history  of  the  society,  considered  that 
it  had  done  its  work,  and  that  the  taste  for  architectural  studies  was 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  support  a  society  of  the  kind.  Various 
suggestions  were  made,  but  eventually  the  one  put  forth  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  some  slight  modification,  was  adopted. 

"The  substance  of  the  changes  was,  that  history  should  be  added 
to  architecture  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  that  it  should 
henceforth  be  called  the  Architectural  and  Historical  Society ;  that 
the  subscription  for  residents  should  be  reduced  to  IQs,  instead  of  one 
guinea,  the  sum  previously  paid,  and  that  bs,  should  be  fixed  as  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  non-resident  members. 

'*  The  following  Term  found  the  society  again  in  working  order,  and 
the  committee  have  no  slight  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  those  changes  have  been  fully 
realized. 

"  We  have,  during  the  past  year,  held  nine  meetings,  exclusive  of 
the  present  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  your  committee  will  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  short  analysis  of  the  papers  read  and  the 
subjects  discussed  on  those  occasions.  We  may  divide  them  into  two 
classes ;  first,  those  wliich  are  both  architectural  and  historical ;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  purely  historical.  To  subjects  belonging  to 
the  first  of  these  we  have  devoted  seven  of  our  meetings,  and  in  these 
we  shall  find  that  sometimes  it  is  architecture  and  sometimes  history 
which  predominates  ;  of  the  second  class  we  have  had  two  papers. 

"  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  as  newly  constituted  was  appro- 
priately occupied  with  a  discussion,  opened  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  *  On 
the  Connection  of  History  with  Architecture,'  which  showed  in  a  concise 
and  clear  manner  how  the  character  of  each  century  was  stamped  on 
its  architecture,  and  how  much  the  style  of  the  latter  depended  on  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Parker 
delivered  a  lecture  '  On  the  Comparative  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
England  and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  History  of  the  Times,'  in  which  he  showed  how  much  closer  a 
connection  than  is  now  generally  supposed  existed  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  how  much  the  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  had  to  do  with  the  almost  similar  and  simultaneous 
development  of  architecture  on  each  side  of  the  channel. 

"At  the  subsequent  meeting  there  were  two  papers  read,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  architectural,  or  rather  to  antiquarian 
research.     One  (Nov.  28,  I860,)  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  who 
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offered  some  interesting  remarks  on  a  series  of  rubbings,  suspended 
round  the  room,  which  be  had  made  from  inscriptions  on  the  marble 
and  stone  slabs  covering  the  graves  of  the  early  Christians  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome.  The  lecturer  contended  that  the  custom  of  bury« 
ing  in  underground  vaults  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  probably  a 
national  custom  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Jewish  converts  to  Chris-* 
tianity  settled  there.  The  second  was  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  the 
Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  who  exhibited  a  valuable  collection  of  rub- 
bings, which  he  had  made  with  great  labour  and  perseverance,  from 
the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Wales.  The  subject,  he  said,  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Burgon's  rubbings  from  the  Catacombs* 
and  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them. 

"  On  February  19  of  the  present  year,  Professor  Gold  win  Smith 
discussed  '  Several  Subjects  for  Inquiry  connected  with  the  History  of 
the  University  and  Colleges,'  but  the  lecture  was,  in  fact,  a  lucid  and 
interesting  summary  of  the  history  of  the  university,  which  he  divided 
into  four  phases,  extending  from  the  traditionary  foundation  by  Alfred 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

"  The  paper  with  which  we  were  favoured  at  our  last  meeting,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  comprehended  both  the  subjects  which  our  society 
has  in  view.  He  traced  and  illustrated,  with  several  plans  and  views, 
the  remains  of  the  city  walls  and  fortifications  of  Oxford, — not  only 
those  which  existed  in  the  civil  commotions  under  Stephen,  and  in  the 
times  of  Henry  III.,  but  also  the  earthworks  erected  in  the  times  of 
the  RebeUion,  when  King  Charles  fortified  the  city  against  the  Pbrlia* 
ment. 

*'  The  last  paper  of  this  class  was  by  the  librarian,  *  On  Walter  de 
Merton,  as  Chancellor,  Founder,  and  Architect  ;*  who,  he  said,  was  the 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his  munificence  in  founding  Merton, 
but  for  his  skill  in  architectural  design,  since  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Decorated  style.  The  lecturer  then  traced  the  principal 
incidents  both  of  De  Merton's  public  and  private  life,  showing  how  to 
him  and  the  three  other  chnncellors,  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and  Wol- 
sey,  Oxford  owes  the  foundation,  perfection,  and  extension  of  a  system 
which  has  placed  her  university  in  the  foremost  rank  among  similar 
institutions  in  Europe,  as  well  as  her  finest  architectural  monuments. 

"  Of  the  seven  papers  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  archi* 
tecture  as  well  as  history.  In  the  second,  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  former 
predominates.  Architectural  remains  form  the  basis  of  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Burgon  and  Mr.  Westwood.  Professor  Gold  win  Smith's  History 
of  the  University  threw  much  light  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Parker's 
lecture  on  the  Walls  of  Oxford  is  illustrated  by  the  remains  which 
exist  aiDund  us;  and,  finally,  the  librarian  brought  before  us  Walter 
de  Merton  in  the  character  of  architect,  as  well  as  of  chancellor  and 
founder. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  devoted  two  evenings  to  the  con** 
sideration  of  purely  historical  |)oint8.  The  first  paper  of  this  class  read 
before  us  was  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shirley, '  On  some  Questions  connected 
with  the  Chancellorship  of  Becket/  in  which  he  showed  that  we  owe 
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him  a  lasting  debt  of  gntitade  for  pennanent  and  beneficial  traces  left 
by  him,  (1)  in  the  office  of  chancellor*  (2)  in  the  constitution  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  (3)  in  the  character  of  the  common  law. 

'*  On  the  8th  of  May,  Professor  Ooldwin  Smith  offered  before  the 
society  some  valuable  remarks, '  On  the  Different  Views  of  the  Cha* 
racter  of  Cardinal  Pole,'  showing  how  the  history  of  those  times  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Froode  was  likely  to  lead  one  to  form  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  public  and  private  chsracter  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man. 

"  While  fully  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  society  is 
now  twofold, — that  it  does  not  give  undivided  attention  to  architecture, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  committee  believe  that  they  have  in  the 
main  furthered  the  interests  of  that  study »  for  which  the  society  was 
originally  founded*  Architecture  by  itself,  as  a  study,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  society  in  a  position  to  command  general  respect  and 
esteem ;  and  they  believe  that  the  uniting  history  with  that  study  has 
been  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  society  from  dissolution.  And 
more  than  this,  they  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  historical  view 
of  the  architecture  of  this  country  is  of  the  highest  importance,  when 
we  meet  with  so  many  instances  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  designs 
under  the  idea  that  the  architecture  on  the  continent  provides  exam- 
ples which  are  entirely  wanting  in  England.  The  historical  view  will 
show  how  the  architecture  of  the  country  always  adapted  itself — and 
that  with  the  greatest  success — to  the  requirements  of  the  times  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  paying  close  attention,  not  only  to  mediaval  plana  and 
designs,  but  to  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them,  that  we  can  hope 
so  thoroughly  to  understand  the  national  style  of  this  country  as  to 
regain  for  it  the  love  and  admiration  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

"  Time  was  when  all  architectural  works  going  on  in  the  kingdom 
possessed  so  great  interest  for  the  members  of  this  society  that  it  was 
customary  to  refer  to  them  in  the  annual  report.  By  degrees  we  learnt 
to  regard  only  those  which  were  in  progress  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood t  and  of  late  years  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  any  work 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  city. 

"  Since  our  last  report  there  is  indeed  little  to  mention,  as  the  space 
is  somewhat  circumscribed,  and  great  works — such  as  Exeter  ChapeU 
Balliol  Chapel,  and  the  New  Museum — may  well  precede  a  pause. 
However,  it  is  not  entirely  so :  a  new  library  has  been  built  at  Univer- 
sity College,  to  receive  the  statues  of  the  great  Lord  Eldon  and  his 
brother  Lord  Stowell,  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  college 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  building  has  been  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Scott,  and  your  committee  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate that  college  on  their  choice,  the  building  possessing  every 
advantage,  combined  with  simplicity  and  beauty  of  design. 

*'  Mr.  Scott  has  studied  the  histoiy  of  the  architecture  of  his  country, 
and  has  mastered  not  only  the  forms,  but  the  principles,  of  mediaeval 
designs  also ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause,  probably,  that  his  works  have 
been  so  successful  that  at  the  present  moment  the  committee  have  been 
told  that  the  restoration  or  building  of  no  less  than  eleven  cathedrals 
are  intrusted  to  his  sole  charge. 
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**  Of  the  new  church  ia  S.  Giles's  yoor  committee  could  not  approve 
when  the  designs  were  laid  before  them.  They  reserve  a  final  judg* 
ment  till  the  work  is  finished ;  but  as  far  as  it  has  gone  the  building 
appears  decidedly  otherwise  than  English  in  character;  and  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  details  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  instead  of 
carefully  developing  the  styles  which  we  have  so  exquisitely  repre- 
sented in  our  own  country,  this  society  has  constantly  protested. 

'*  The  introduction  of  a  new  painted  window  into  the  cathedral  of 
Christ  Church  has  called  forth  several  remarks.  As  to  the  details  of 
the  design,  all  will  agree,  probably,  that  it  merits  great  praise  ;  but  as 
a  whole,  considering  its  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  the  artist  has  had  to  deal,  exceptions  may  fairly  be  taken  to  a 
general  verdict  in  its  favour. 

"  To  return  to  matters  connected  more  directly  with  our  own  society. 

*'  Among  the  ofiicers  but  few  changes  have  been  made.  Our  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  and  Librarian  continue  the  same  as  last  year.  Mr. 
£.  S.  Grrindle,  of  Queen*s  College,  one  of  your  Secretaries,  was,  we 
regret  to  state,  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Challis,  of  Merton  College,  has  been  elected  in  his  room.  Five 
of  the  late  committee  retired  in  regular  rotation,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  have  succeeded  them  : — 

"The  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd.  M.A.,  of  University  College;  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  College;  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College ;  E.  W.  Urquhart,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College ;  and  W. 
J.  Gunther,  Esq.,  of  Queen's  College. 

"  The  committee  cannot  close  their  Report  without  congratulating 
the  Society  on  the  very  large  number  of  new  and  influential  names 
which  they  have  been  able  to  add  to  their  list  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  in  great  measure  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  were  able  last  Term  to 
issue  with  our  Report  such  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  year.  Our  accounts,  including  our  liabilities, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  October  Term,  showed  a  deficit  of  more 
than  £50.  We  had,  therefore,  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  show 
last  Term  that  by  Donations  from  former  members,  by  renewed  sub- 
scriptions from  life  members,  and  the  payment  of  several  arrears,  in 
addition  to  the  subscriptions  received  from  new  members — of  whom 
upwards  of  fifty  have  been  added  to  our  list  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
— the  whole  of  our  liabilities  have  been  met,  leaving  a  fair  balance  in 
hand.  Our  expenses  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  permitting  us  to  hold 
our  meetings  there  ;  and  should  such  permission  be  continued  to  us, 
and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  keep  up  to  their  present  average,  we 
shall  hope  to  have  funds  in  hand,  and  be  able  further  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Society,  whether  by  more  frequent  meetings  or  by 
further  enlargement  of  the  Reports  of  our  proceedings." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Master  of  Balliol 
College.  He  said  that  he  sincerely  congratulated  the  Society  upon 
the  very  satisfactory  statement  which  the  committee  had  laid  before 
them.     Not  the  least  encouraging  subject  referred  to  in  the  report,  was 
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that  which  related  to  the  state  of  their  funds.  The  prosperity  of  every 
society  depended  very  materially  upon  the  state  of  its  finances,  and  it 
was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  he  heard  so  great  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  that  department  during  the  past  year.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  during  the  year  the  Society  had  to  a  certain  extent 
changed  its  ground  of  operation,  but  the  transition  from  Architecture 
to  History  was  an  easy  one» — indeed  a  natural  one ;  and  he  congra- 
tulated the  Society  on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  able  to 
combine  both.  It  had  been  said  that  Architectural  Societies  had  done 
their  work,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do ;  he  did  not  think, 
however,  this  was  the  case.  He  was  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  immense  amount  of  good  which  these  societies  had  accomplished 
throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  he  also 
thought  that  there  was  stiU  much  to  be  done.  He  thought,  too,  that 
combining  historical  with  their  architectural  studies  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  would  refer  especially  to 
one  field  of  work  which  he  thought  was  still  open  ;  hitherto  the  efforts 
of  the  Architectural  Societies  had  been  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  buildings  only ;  he  thought  they  might  do  much 
by  turning  their  attention  to  domestic  buildings,  and  he  believed  that 
the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  hear  the 
nonsense  talked  on  the  subject  of  domestic  architecture,  as  it  is  now 
almost  impossible,  thanks  to  these  societies,  to  hear  nonsense  talked  by 
educated  men  about  church  architecture. 

Professor  Stanley  then  rose,  and  expressed  the  gratification  which 
he  felt  in  seconding  the  Report.  He  was  sorry  his  numerous  duties 
had  prevented  him  from  giving  that  time  and  attention  to  the  Society 
which  he  would  wish  to  have  done  ;  but  he  hoped  next  Term  to  be  able 
to  be  more  often  present  at  their  meetings. 

The  President  then  made  some  remarks  upon  the  plan  which  the 
state  of  their  funds  had  permitted  them  to  adopt,  namely,  the  issue,  at 
the  end  of  each  Term,  of  a  Report  of  their  proceedings.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  for  permitting  them  to 
hold  meetings  in  that  building. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  unanimously  carried. 

I'he  President  said  he  had  next  to  call  upon  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  for  his  lecture  upon  "  Some  Points  connected  with  the  History 
of  Ireland." 

The  lecturer  touched  first  on  the  physical  character  of  Ireland,  its 
physical  relations  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  influence  of  these  circum- 
stances on  its  history.  He  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  state  and  characteristics  of  Irish  civilization  previous 
to  the  Conquest,  to  describe  the  early  manifestations  of  the  national 
character  in  various  departments,  and  to  trace  the  connection  between 
its  primitive  peculiarities  and  those  which  it  exhibits  in  the  present 
day,  showing,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that,  upon  a  just  view  of 
history,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  some  of  the  reputed  vices 
and  infirmities  of  the  people.  He  next  described  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  Conquest,  the  Conquest  itself,  the  causes  which  occa* 
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siooed  its  incompleteness,  and  the  evils  of  which  its  iocompleteness 
was  the  source.  The  subsequent  course  of  Irish  history,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  then  followed  through  the  period  of  the  early  Pale, 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  era,  the  great  rebellion  of  1641.  the  civil  war 
in  the  time  of  James  the  Second,  and  the  concluding  rebellion  of 
1798,  down  to  the  Union  and  the  passing  of  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Profeuor  for  his  interesting 
lecture.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  lecture  was 
concluded,  there  was  little  time  for  calling  attention  to  the  beautiful 
collection  of  photographs.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Architectural 
Photograph  Association  for  their  kindness  having  been  passed,  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Several  persons,  however,  remained  for  some  time  afterwards  to 
inspect  the  photographs. 
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Thb  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening.  May  30th.  The  Rev.  6.  Williams,  King's  Col- 
lege, in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Conventual  Church  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  convent  dates  its  formation 
from  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  present  buildings  form  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  one  hundred  yards  long.  The  church  is  a  little 
off  the  diagonal  towards  the  northern  wall.  Its  form  is.  externally, 
rectangular.  It  contains  four  portions — the  ordinary  narthex,  naos  and 
hieron,  and  an  opishieron  behind  the  hieron,  wherein  is  the  traditional 
site  of  the  burning  bush.  The  narthex  is  a  dark  corridor,  preceding 
the  entrance  to  the  naos.  The  naos  is  divided  into  aisles  by  two 
rows,  of  six  pillars  each,  two  more  being  added  and  enclosed  within 
the  hieron.  The  pillars  are  of  granite,  whitewashed,  their  capitals 
palm- leaf,  and  other  Egyptian  types,  the  height  twelve  feet.  Wooden 
screens  of  lattice  work  serve  to  divide  the  centre  and  side  aisles  ;  the 
ordinary  gallery  for  women  over  the  narthex  is  wanting.  The  hieron 
terminates  in  an  apse,  around  which  run  three  stone  benches,  corres- 
ponding to  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  in  ordinary  basilicas. 
On  the  arch  of  triumph  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  honour  of 
which  the  convent  is  dedicated.  On  either  side  of  this  are  portraits  in 
mosaic,  that  on  the  left,  of  Justinian,  shaggy  and  unintelligent ;  on  the 
right,  of  Theodora,  effeminate  and  sensual.  These  portraits  are,  probably, 
contemporary.  Ilie  length  from  the  apse  to  the  narthex  is  108  feet, 
the  breadth  of  the  nave  30.  From  the  piers  mund  arches  spring,  and 
support  the  roof,  which  is,  internally,  fiat:  externally,  pjrramidal. 
Over  the  arches  are  plain  clerestory  windows.  The  chapel  of  th« 
Burning  Bush  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena ;  but  the  present 
structure  is  not  pretended  to  reach  to  any  remote  antiquity.  The  altar 
is  reported  to  cover  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush ;  the  east  end  ia 
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^ttare ;  you  are  required  to  take  off  your  shoes  on  entering ;  the  con- 
sent contains  thirty-five  monks,  seven  of  whom  are  priests,  one  a  dea- 
con, the  rest  lay-brothers.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Hegoumenes 
Militias,  who  formerly  studied  in  Athens ;  he  has  held  his  present  post 
four  years.  A  constant  interchange  of  inmates  is  maintained  between 
the  convent  on  Mount  Sinai  and  its  branch  in  Cairo,  where  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sinai  usually  resides.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop to  rebuild  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
residence  of  a  hundred  monks.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  his  improve^ 
ment,  he  included  a  school  for  the  monks,  and  for  the  children  of  their 
dependent  servants  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  excursion  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  20th  May.  A  party  of  about  seventeen  started  with  coach 
and  four  from  the  Eagle,  at  10  a.m.,  and  drove  over  to  Huntingdon, 
taking  Long  Stanton,  Over,  Swavesey,  and  Fen  Stanton  on  the  way. 
At  Long  Stanton  they  stayed,  and  examined  both  the  small  and  interest- 
ing church  of  S.  Michael,  and  its  larger  neighbour  of  All  Saints.  Over 
is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  modern  restoration,  which  has  been 
well  carried  out  by  the  present  energetic  vicar.  At  Swavesey  the  party 
were  invited  by  Mrs.  Long  to  view  the  old  manor-house,  which  has 
many  very  interasting  portions  remaining ;  and  by  her  hospitality  they 
were  refreshed  for  their  journey.  The  church  at  Swavesey  is  fine  and 
large,  but  in  very  poor  condition.  Fen  Stanton  has  had  the  nave  lately 
restored  in  good  taste,  but  the  chancel  looks  very  meagre,  being  a  fine 
shell  with  good  windows,  and  very  poor  fittings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time  it  may  be  made  to  agree  better  with  the  body  of  the  church. 
At  Huntingdon  the  party  visited  All  Saints  church,  which  has  lately 
been  restored,  or  rather  partially  restored,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Scott.  Chairs  are  introduced  here  throughout,  with  good 
effect  and  great  convenience,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
church  before  the  restoration  can  be  considered  complete.  After  a 
comfortable  dinner  at  the  Crown,  the  party  returned  to  Cambridge, 
arriving  soon  after  seven  in  the  evening. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY 

OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  Spring  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Thrapston,  on  May 
28.  The  following  annual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
T.  James : — 

"  The  society  has  arrived  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence,  without 
ever  having  held  a  meeting  an  this  town ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to 
find  ftiult  with  us  for  our  not  having  come  here  before,  we  have  the 
dimple  reason  to  give  that  *  no  one  asked  us.'  But  as,  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  have  in  our  chairman,  your  excellent  neighbour,  one  of 
our  kindest  and  most  efficient  patrons,  and  in  another  neighbour  of 
yours,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  our  latest  appointed  aecretary^  we  feel  that  we 
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require  do  farther  introdaction  to  you  than  what  their  names  will  give, 
and  that,  at  least,  for  their  sakes,  you  will  gi?e  our  society  a  fidr  hear- 
ing and  a  friendly  welcome. 

"  Yet,  however  respectable  our  credentials  may  be,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  when  we  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  new  place,  we 
should  give  some  general  account  of  our  objects  and  our  acts ;  and,  as 
the  formal  report  of  our  transactions  must  necessarily  be  rather  briefer 
than  usual,  (because  being  read  in  May  instead  of  its  usual  time,  Oc- 
tober, it  will  only  embrace  the  works  of  six  months  instead  of  twelve,) 
you  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  if  I  diverge  a  little  into  the  general  archi- 
tectural topics  of  the  day.  after  I  have  taken  stock  of  the  local  business 
transacted  in  our  own  immediate  archdeaconry. 

"  Our  objects,  then,  are  really  wider  than  our  title,  perhaps,  at  first 
suggests.  We  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  mere  church-building  or 
church-restoring  society.;  still  less,  are  we  merely  antiquarian.  We 
wish  to  combine  all  this  with  many  other  things.  In  a  county  like 
this,  so  rich  in  the  architecture  of  olden  times,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  us  not  to  make  ancient  art  our  study,  and  reverently  to  preserve  its 
existing  memorials ;  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  more  practical 
object  in  view  of  improving  the  character  of  the  buildings  daily  growing 
up  around  us — our  churches,  our  town-halls,  our  com  exchanges,  our 
schools,  our  mansions,  our  parsonages,  and — though  least  in  size,  not 
least  in  importance — our  labourers*  cottage- homes.  If  we  have  been 
seldom  applied  to  for  advice  in  secular  buildings,  as  compared  wiA 
ecclesiasti«d  ones,  it  is  from  no  want  of  interest  on  our  part,  but  pro- 
bably from  a  mistaken  view  of  our  caring  exclusively  for  churches ;  and 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  my  belief  that  some  unneces- 
sary expense  and  ugliness  might  possibly  have  been  saved  to  the 
county  in  some  of  our  recent  buildings  had  the  plans  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  a  committee  accustomed  to  scrutinise  architectural  designs. 

**  Since  last'October,  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  of  Hus- 
band's Bosworth,  and  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Wel- 
lingborough church,  both  by  Mr.  £.  F.  Law,  have  been  approved ;  and 
a  scheme  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  Kingsthorpe  church,  by  the 
same  architect,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  rector  a  sub-committee  has  also  visited  the  fine  church  of 
Everdon,  and  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  chancel.  A  plan  for  the 
re-seating  of  Long  Buckby  church,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been 
considered  and  approved.  The  important  works  at  Uppingham  and 
Ketton  churches,  reviewed  before,  are  being  vigorously  carried  on ;  and 
the  little  chapel  of  Sutton-by- Weston  is  being  carefully  rebuilt,  accord- 
ing to  our  former  recommendation.  Two  very  important  schools — 
that  of  S.  Giles*,  Northampton,  by  Mr.  Law ;  and  that  of  Belgrave, 
near  Leicester,  by  Mr.  W.  Gillett — ^have  been  submitted  to  our  criti- 
cism, and  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  carried  out,  and  are  likely  to 
vie  advantageously  with  any  schools  wiUiin  the  diocese.  The  schools 
at  Islip,  by  Mr.  Slater,  were  favourably  noticed  in  a  former  report. 
Plans  for  the  new  school  at  Paulerspury  were  exhibited  at  our  com- 
mittee, but  too  late  for  criticism.  Some  very  elaborate  drawings  of  a 
well-oonsidered  design  for  a  new  church  about  to  be  erected  in  Cal- 
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cutta,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  having  passed  throngb  the  hands  of  your 
secretary,  have  on  several  occasions  been  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  they  believe  that  in  them  the  very  difficult  problem  of  adapting 
Anglican  architecture  to  a  tropical  church  has  been  most  successfully 
solved.  By  great  thickness  of  wall,  small  windows,  lofty  roof,  and  an 
external  colonnade,  or  cloister,  running  round  the  ground  story,  every 
means  of  coolness  has  been  secured.  No  stone  is  to  be  procured  on 
the  spot  except  at  extravagant  prices ;  nor  in  that  city,  which  is 
called  the  '  City  of  Palaces,*  does  a  single  stone  building,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  exist.  AH  is,  of  course,  sun-baked  brick,  covered 
with  white  stones.  The  railway  works  of  the  last  few  years,  however, 
have  considerably  improved  the  Indian  manufacture  of  brick ;  and  Mr. 
Scott  purposes  to  take  advantage  of  this  improvement,  and  use  the 
brick  in  its  natural  form  and  colour  for  the  whole  external  walling,  ar- 
cading,  and  mouldings  of  his  new  church.  In  connection  with  brick 
architecture  (which  I  hope  is  being  daily  more  and  more  successfully 
used)  I  mention  that  Mr.  Scott's  brick  church  at  Leicester,  of  which 
the  drawings  were  last  year  submitted  to  our  society,  is  fast  approach- 
ing to  completion. 

"  Several  plans  for  cottages,  among  which  were  some  executed  for 
Lady  Marian  Alford,  others  by  Mr.  Pedley,  and  ten  desigpaed  by  Mr. 
Pope  for  the  '  Cottage  Improvement  Society,*  have  been  minutely  and 
repeatedly  scrutinised  and  discussed ;  and  the  committee  hope  during 
the  ensuing  year  to  put  forth  some  cheap  and  convenient  designs  of  its 
own,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  many  plans  which  have  passed 
in  review  before  them. 

"  The  design  of  the  present  year  of  the  greatest  local  interest  and 
importance,  is  Mr.  Scott's,  for  the  new  chapel  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 
This  very  beautiful  plan  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  grace  than  its 
simplicity,  bearing  no  extraneous  ornament  on  its  surface,  but  deriving 
its  character  entirely  from  its  height  and  fine  proportions.  Its  walls 
would  already  have  been  raised  many  feet  from  their  foundations,  had 
not  the  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  caused  unexpected  delay,  and  en- 
tailed a  large  amount  of  additional  excavation. 

"  The  treasurer's  account,  annually  made  up  in  October,  will  not  be 
forthcoming  to-day;  but,  notwithstanding  the  large  purchases  of  both 
English  and  foreign  books,  the  object  to  which  our  funds  are  now 
chiefly  devoted,  the  finances  of  our  society  are  in  a  most  prosperous 
state  (our  surplus  is  quite  undisputed),  and  aflbrd  us  the  hope  of  even- 
tually being  the  possessors  of  a  first-rate  library  of  architectural  and 
arclueological  works.  I  should  mention  the  very  curious  and  valuable 
collection  of  casts  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  seals  of  local  and  archi- 
tectural interest  added  to  our  collections  this  year,  by  purchase  from 
Mr.  Ready,  of  the  antiquarian  department  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  are  exhibited  to  the  members  for  the  first  time  to-day.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure,  during  the  past  six  months,  of  voting  £2.  ^9. 
towards  the  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and  £l.  Is. — a  mark,  not 
a  measure,  of  our  gratitude — towards  the  testimonial  about  to  be  pre- 
sented next  week  to  the  indefatigable  general  secretary  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Volume  of  Reports,  the  Rev.  £.  TroUope,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
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held  at  Bouine,  LincolDshire,  to  which  members  of  this  society  are 
invited. 

'*  Your  committee  have  to  regret  the  resignation  of  the  local  secre- 
tary for  Rutland,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Wingfield,  who»  daring  his  short 
tenure  of  office,  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  us  several  valuable 
members  in  that  county.  The  Rev.  ChancellcNr  Wales,  being  now 
settled  at  Uppingham,  will  act  for  the  Rutland  district  of  the  arch- 
deaconry. 

"  Your  committee  regret  that  the  hopes  which  they  had  at  one  time 
formed  of  seeing  a  worthy  chapel  rise  from  the  ruins  of  Catesby  are 
not  likely  to  be  ful611ed.  It  is  now  proposed,  they  believe,  to  rebuild 
the  latter  debased  chapel  on  its  present  site,  and  the  work  of  demoli* 
tion  has  commenced,  under  the  hands  of  a  builder.  Soon  nothing  will 
be  left  of  the  old  nunnery,  and  all  material  memorial  of  the  good 
Dame  Joyce  Berkeley  will  pass  away,  to  add  another  to  the  utterly 
erased  religious  foundations  of  this  country. 

"  The  society  still  continue  to  feel  unabated  interest  in  the  works  now 
going  on  at  the  Round  church  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton ;  and 
they  earnestly  recommend  the  undertaking  as  one  deserving  the  aid  of 
the  whole  archdeaconry.  The  large  sum  of  £700  has  been  collected 
by  the  ladies'  committee ;  but  at  least  £2,000  is  yet  required  to  make 
the  new  part  fully  available  for  Divine  service.  The  use  of  vari- 
coloured stones,  both  externally  and  internally,  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  an  extent  unexampled,  1  believe,  in  modem  times ;  and 
he  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  woodwork  of  the  chancel  roof. 
The  present  condition  of  the  works  is  so  singular  and  remarkable,  that 
no  one  should  omit  the  opportunity  of  visiting  them,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve how  well  the  new  work  contrasts,  yet  harmonises,  with  the  old ; 
and  that,  though  in  the  former  .the  utmost  development  has  been  aU 
lowed,  the  most  conservative  spirit  had  presided  over  the  tender  hand- 
ling of  all  the  ancient  fabric,  and  the  time- marks  everywhere  imprinted 
on  its  walls.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  than  whom  there  is  none  more 
competent  for  the  work,  has  sent  from  Rome  a  very  beautiful  design 
for  the  pavement  of  the  apse,  which  has  been  submitted  to  our  society, 
and  which  the  local  committee  purpose  to  adopt. 

"  At  the  request  of  our  committee,  the  Arundel  society  of  London 
have  set  apart  a  copy  of  their  beautiful  publications,  to  lend  for  such 
gatherings  as  the  present  one ;  and  they  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  room  to-day.  We  have  promised  any  aid  in  our  power  towards 
the  establishment  of  an  art  school  in  Northampton,  and  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  museum,  for  which  the  municipality  of  Northampton 
has  granted  a  rate,  and  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  connected  with  the 
new  Town  Hall.  We  also  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Natural  History  Society  for  this  county,  which  is  likely 
shortly  to  be  started  under  the  auspices  of  your  neighbour.  Lord 
Lilford. 

"  If  we  look  beyond  our  own  archdeaconry  the  past  year  haa  not 
been  very  eventful  in  the  architectural  world.  The  old  contest  be- 
tween Classic  and  Gothic  is  still  going  on,  both  on  paper  and  in  stone 
(or,  1  fear  I  must  say,  in  stucco),  and  we  must  despair,  in  an  age  of 
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«o  much  independent  judgment,  of  ever  arriving  at  any  general  content 
as  to  the  adoption  of  one  authoritative  style.  Still  the  history  and 
genius  of  that  which  we  must  call '  Gothic '  is  too  closely  woven  in  our 
national  associations  ever  to  hear,  without  protest,  a  supplanter,  or 
even  a  rival.  In  that  instance,  where  the  most  absolute  rivalry  of 
styles  has  heen  paraded  by  the  dogged  pertinacity  of  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet — the  designs  for  the  public  offices  at  Westminster — Mr. 
Scott  has,  for  the  time,  been  driven  from  his  position,  and  from  the 
style  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  to  draw  an  elevation  in  contra* 
vention  to  his  own  judgment,  and  that  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  who  have  made  architecture  a  study  of  profession  or  of 
lovie.  But  the  decision  yet  rests  with  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it 
is  in  reliance  on  their  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  educated  classes, 
that  you  will  be  asked  to  agree  to  a  memorial  and  petition  to-day  in 
favour  of  the  national  style  for  our  national  offices.  You  have  only  to 
visit  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  see  what  beauty,  what 
variety  of  outline,  what  play  of  light  and  shade,  what  adaptability,  the 
Gothic  style  has  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  exhibits  there  the 
latest  version  of  his  designs  for  the  Government  Offices;  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that,  in  deference  to  the  dassical  crotchet  of  an  indi* 
viduaJ,  the  English  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be  defrauded  of  a 
design  which  promises  to  give  the  highest  development  of  national  art 
which  the  country  has  ever  seen.  If  people  wish  to  see  what  they  may 
expect  from  a  public  office  in  classic  style,  I  recommend  them  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  new  office  of  Metropolitan  Works,  just  finished,  in  the 
narrow  passage  which  leads  from  Spring  Gardens  into  S.  James*s 
Park,  where  the  wretched  repetition  of  rusticated  pavement,  stucco 
ornaments,  narrow  windows,  and  paltry  details,  will  make  them  des- 
pair of  our  having  attained  any  advance  in  art  in  public  buildings,  not- 
withstanding all  the  study  and  interest  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
architecture  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  To  a  sensitive  eye 
it  is  perfect  misery  to  see  the  mass  of  new  buildings  in  London,  fright- 
ful in  form  and  fslse  in  principle,  which  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  it 
requires  a  strong  mind  and  firm  patriotism,  in  those  who  believe  in  the 
symbolism  of  architecture  not  *  to  despair  of  their  country '  after  an 
hour^s  stroll  through  any  of  our  principal  thoroughfares  where  the 
builder  is  at  work.  In  striking  and  refreshing  contrast  are  the  new 
schools  for  S.  Giles*,  just  abutting  upon  Holborn,  built  by  the  younger 
Barry,  and  which  show  what  Gothic  brickwork,  loftily  and  simply 
treated,  might  do  for  the  streets  of  London. 

'*  There  is,  however,  immense  work  yet  to  be  done  in  working  out  a 
national  architecture,  without  any  trickery  of  archaicism,  beyond  that 
deference  to  ancient  example  which  every  true  act,  and  course  of  action, 
must  have  to  be  suocesafttl ;  without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  practical 
convenience,  or  rejecting  one  material  of  constructional  device  which 
modem  science  has  put  into  our  hands.  It  is  absolutely  childish  to  be 
arguing  whether  Gothic  or  Classic  can  admit  this  or  that  improvement 
in  construction  or  material,  if  it  has  once  been  established  to  be  an  im- 
provement. A  style  that  cannot,  or  will  not,  adopt  the  best  means  at 
band*  is  a  mere  idol»  or  a  plaything,  and  must  inevitably,  in  the  end. 
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come  to  nooght.  It  is  certain  that  our  professional  architects  of  either 
school  haTe  not  yet  sufficiently  grappled  with  the  means  of  supplying 
our  conveniences  and  our  comforts,  and  have  thus  too  commonly  thrown 
the  building  of  our  houses  into  the  hands  of  operatives  and  not  artists. 
It  is  a  common  belief  (which  could  hardly  have  grown  up  without  the 
bitter  experience  of  many  years)  that  in  employing  an  architect,  you 
are  taking  an  expensive  method  of  sacrificing  internal  arrangement  and 
comfort  to  outside  show ;  whereas  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  a  true  archi- 
tect, master  of  his  position,  should  be  able,  by  the  most  careful  study 
of  interior  arrangements,  to  elicit  an  original  and  appropriate  elevation, 
at  a  less  cost  than  a  builder  could  run  up  his  reguLeur  amount  of  ortho- 
dox sash  windows  and  potted  chimneys. 

"  And  this  adaptation  of  the  outside  to  the  internal  conveniences  is 
the  crowning  merit  of  our  old  national  «tyle,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  cramping  pedantry  of  classic  regularity.  As  to  the  forms  of 
ornament,  the  applicability  of  sculpture,  their  respective  proportions, 
and  prevailing  lines  of  outline,  on  diese  there  may  always  be  a  differ- 
ence of  taste  and  opinion ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  amazing  blunders  com- 
mitted, there  never  can  be  a  question  which  style  is  the  most  elastic, 
and  adaptable  to  every  exigence  and  every  clime.  It  is  from  the  pre- 
sent transitional,  vacillating,  unconsidering  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
art,  that  the  most  fear  is  to  be  had  for  modem  architecture :  that  the 
future  development  will  start  from  our  own  ancient  landmarks  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  '  Victorian  *  style  may  be,  like  many  of  our 
public  acts,  a  plausible  compromise,  and  a  varnished  jumble ;  but 
whatever  future  life  shall  exist  in  English  character  or  art  must  be 
based  on  more  definite  principles  than  the  present  age  admits  of,  and 
will  probably  be  led  by  what  is  passing  both  in  Europe  and  America  to 
hold  more  firmly  than  before  by  our  own  national  traditions. 

"  I  may  congratulate  this  county,  at  least,  on  the  style  which  the 
Corporation  of  Northampton  have  determined  on  for  their  new  Town 
Hall  and  Museum,  and  I  trust  that  the  design  will  be  of  such  excel- 
lence as  to  be  an  example  to  other  towns  of  the  county. 

"  A  revival  in  architectural  literature  has  marked  the  present  year, 
and  the  new  editions  of  Mr.  Bloxam*s  and  Mr.  Parker's  manuals  of 
Gk>thic  architecture  show  that  the  study  has  still  attractions  for  the 
readers  of  the  rising  generation ;  while  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  '  Cathe- 
dral of  the  19th  Century,'  setting  forth,  as  it  does,  in  its  pages,  the 
fact  of  the  reality  of  its  title,  is  a  most  encouraging  proof  tibat  the 
highest  object  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  yet  within  the  province  and  the 
aim  of  living  architects.  The  mere  publication  of  such  a  book,  which 
is  a  most  practical,  sober  treatise,  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  an  announcement  would  have  bordered  on  ro- 
mance. But  Mr.  Hope  has  clearly  shown  that  many  cathedrals  of  the 
10th  century  have  been,  and  that  more  will  yet  be,  built. 

"  How  much  we  want  cathedrals,  and  how  thoroughly  we  can  use 
them  in  the  present  day,  I  need  not  urge  on  those  who  enjoyed  the 
choral  festivtd  at  Peterborough  last  Thursday  week.  It  was  a  day  to 
be  well  remembered  by  all,  and  by  us,  in  connection  with  our  present 
subject,  as  a  proof  that  foundations  laid  in  faith  and  largeness  of  heart 
are  never  laid  in  vain ;  that  the  true  builder's  stone  laid  on  earth,  like 
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the  sower's  seed  cast  upon  the  waters,  shall  be  '  found  after  many  dap/ 
and  that  ages  of  indifference  and  neglect  cannot  dull  the  splendour, 
nor  mar  the  use,  of  those  houses  of  prayer  which  by  their  very  vast* 
ness  and  magnificence  tell,  in  spite  of  accompanying  errors,  of  the 
uncalculating  piety  of  those  who  reared  them. 

'  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  ooald  build.' 

Can  I  close  this  digression,  in  which  you  have  kindly  permitted  me  to 
indulge,  without  a  word  of  regret  for  the  fall  of  that  great  architectural 
glory  of  the  South-— the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  ?  Yet  even 
here  we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the  spirit  which  has  determined 
to  rebuild  it  again.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  large  as  is  the  sum 
required  for  its  reconstruction,  it  will  again  rise,  before  many  years 
are  passed,  the  glory  of  the  Sussex  landscape  and  the  beacon  of  the 
Southern  coast ;  and  every  architecturalist  and  churchman  will,  I  think, 
be  glad  to  say  that  he  had  contributed  his  mite  towards  it. 

"  I  spoke  of  this  report  being  read  six  months  sooner  than  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  and  I  must,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  the  cause  of  this, 
which  is  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  al  Peterboroogh  in 
the  last  weeks  of  July.  So  important  a  gathering  would  naturally  ex- 
haust the  interest  of  our  numbers  for  that  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
therefore  proposed  to  omit  our  annual  autumn  meeting  for  1861  alto- 
gether. The  programme  of  the  proposed  proceedings  of  the  Institute 
is  in  the  room,  and  I  can  add  no  better  world  in  conclusion  than  to  ad« 
vise  all  the  members  of  the  society  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting 
in  July.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  most  successful  gathering, 
and  as  far  as  lies  in  our  society  we  shall  certainly  do  our  best  to 
further  it.  There  is  one  who  looked  anxiously  forward  to  this  meet- 
ing—-one  who  was  lately  numbered  among  our  honorary  members,  but 
whom  the  hand  of  death  has  removed  from  off  our  roll  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institution,  which  would  have  honoured  her  name,  has  been 
assembled^  and  whom  I  would  not  willingly  pass  unrecorded  oil  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  The  archaeology  and  history  of  this  county  is 
nearly  as  much  indebted  to  Miss  Baker  as  it  was  to  her  lamented  bro- 
ther, and  her  name  should  never  be  dissevered  firom  his,  when  Baker's 
accurate  and  full,  though,  alas !  incomplete.  History  of  Northampton- 
shire is  named.  Her  own  special  work,  the  Glossary  of  Northampton- 
shire Words  and  Phrases,  is  full  of  amusing  and  useful  information  on 
everything  relating  to  the  language  and  customs  of  the  county,  and, 
from  its  fulness,  deserves  a  circulation  beyond  our  own  borders.  Our 
Society  is  indebted  to  her  for  many  appropriate  presents,  and  for  the 
kindly  interest  she  always  took  in  our  meetings  at  Northampton.  She 
was  the  first  lady  enrolled  among  our  honorary  members,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  another  archnologist  of  her  sex  will  be  found  worthy 
to  fill  her  place. 

"  I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  but  my  report  would  be  in- 
complete if  I  did  not  thank  the  inhabitants  of  Thrapston  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  kind  reception  they  hlive  g^ven  us,  and  for  those  con- 
tributiona  towards  the  Museum,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  remarks  this  evening  from  my  fellow-secretary,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
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who  oug^t  to  have  occupied  the  space  I  have  engrossed  to-day,  but 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  wiU  very  little  understand 
and  appreciate  if  they  do  not  make  him  their  guide  and  instructor  in 
their  architectural  and  archaeological  pursuits,  an  office  from  which 
nothing  but  his  too  great  natural  modesty  has  hitherto  most  unreaaon*- 
ably  kept  him.*' 

At  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  10th  June, 
the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair,  the  foUowing  new  mem- 
bers were  elected : — Mr.  T.  Edis  Gray,  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  Mr.  Jas. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  William  Mobbs,  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Northampton. 

There  were  purchased — D'Ag^ncourt's  History  of  Art,  Britton's  Pe- 
terborough, Didron's  Annales  Archeologiques,  Wallcott's  Church  and 
Conventual  Arrangement. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  late  Miss  Baker  had  left  a  memorandum 
expressing  a  wish  that  her  seals,  and  architectural  fragments  in  her 
possession,  should  be  presented  to  the  society,  and  that  the  executors 
had  very  liberally  expressed  their  intention  of  carrying  out  her  wish. 
The  thanks  of  the  committee  were  given  to  Mr.  Whitworth  and  his 
co-executor. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  securing  a  more  extensive 
and  ready  co-operation  of  the  township  of  Northampton  in  the  pursuits 
of  the  society,  the  absence  of  which  the  committee  has  lo^g  deplored, 
it  was  resolved  "That  a  sub-committee  be  formed  for  tl^  town  c^ 
Northampton,  especially  to  promote  the  study  and  preservation  of  local 
antiquities,  and  to  hold  their  meetings,  if  they  shall  deem  fit,  in  the 
society's  room."  A  sub-committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
Mr.  Elliot  secretary,  was  provisionally  appointed  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
ject. The  committee  expressed  their  willingness  to  vote  small  sums, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee,  towards  excavations,  or 
other  antiquarian  objects  in  connection  with  the  town,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Castle  site,  soon  likely  to  be  built  over ;  and  in 
every  way  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  society  within  the  town  of 
Northampton.  The  probable  mode  of  working  the  sub-committee 
would  be  to  hold  evening  meetings  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  when  ob- 
jects  of  archteologieal  interest  would  be  exhibited,  questions  of  local  or 
general  antiquities  discussed,  and  short  papers  read,  which  might  be 
recommended  for  publication  in  the  society's  volume. 

Plans  for  Mousley  church  restoration^  by  Mr.  W.  £.  GKUett,  were 
sent  by  the  rector  and  generally  approved,  but  the  committee  recom« 
mended  the  retention  of  the  font  in  its  original  position*  The  report 
of  the  sub-committee  on  Everdoif  church  was  read  and  received ;  that 
of  Raunds  reconsidered.  Some  curious  books,  and  a  design  for  a 
sepulchral  cross  were  exhibited.  A  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  So- 
ciety at  Lutterworth,  in  the  autumn,  was  announced,  and  also  that  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  at  Peterborough,  for  July  23,  of  which 
members  wiU  receive  a  definite  notice. 

Some  bills  were  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  the  committee  adjourned  to 
Castie-hill  to  examine  the  walls  and  objects  lately  discovered,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  proprietor. 
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8.  Martin  on  the  Hill,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire, — An  excellent  design 
by  Mr.  Bodley.   The  plan  shows  a  nave  94  ft.  6  in.  long  by  26  ft  broad,  a 
chancel  30  ft.  6  in.  by  23  ft.,  aisles  to  the  nave,  half  aisles  to  the  chancel, 
and  a  sacristy  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  chancel  aisle.     The  nave 
has  four  bays  besides  an  additional  one  at  the  west,  which  is  treated  as 
a  narthex,  and  has  the  tower  engaged  at  its  north  end.     The  style  is  a 
severe   Early- Pointed,   the  tower    and   spire  in  particular  showing 
evident  marks  of  extremely  early  French  style,    llie  specialty  of  the 
church  is  its  unusual  height.     The  aisles  are  low,  but  the  clerestory 
extremely  lofty  and  well-developed.    The  piers  of  the  arcade  are 
clustered  shafts ;  the  arches  are  well  moulded.    The  clerestory  win- 
dows are  of  two  tall  unfoliated  lights  with  a  trefoiled  circle  in  the  head, 
llie  chancel  has  large  octofoiled  circles  on  the  north  side  over  the 
lean-to  roofs  of  its  aisles.     The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  Mrith  a 
sexfoiled  circle  in  the  head.     It  is  set  very  high  up  in  the  gable,  and, 
inside,  a  well-designed  architectural  arcade,  intended  to  be  filled  with 
paintings,  makes  a  dignified  reredos.    The  whole  detail  is  treated  with 
freedom  and  power ;   and  the  tower  and  spire  in  particular,  though 
affecting   (perhaps)   a  t6o   early   type,   are  unusually  effective    and 
picturesque.     The  design  is  strongly  marked  with  individual  character. 
8.  Nicholas,  Harpenden,  Herts. — This  new  church,  by  Mr.  Slater,  ia 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  preserving  the  old  Third-Pointed  west  tower. 
The  old  church,  of  rude  Romanesque,  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 
The  roofs  and  windows  were  nearly  all  modern,  the  low  central  tower 
had  been  pulled  down  for  centuries,  besides  which  the  old  piers  of  the 
nave  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  the  aisles  useless  for  seeing 
or  hearing,  and  the  seats  were  arranged  very  badly.     On  the  whole  a 
good  case  was  made  out  for  rebuilding.    The  new  church  is  constructed 
of  local  stone,  the  dressings  being  of  Ancdster,  and  the  circular  shafts  of 
the  arcade  are  of  Mansfield  stone  with  foliaged  capitals  of  Ancaster 
stone,  while  the  Mansfield  stone  has  also  been  used  in  the  arches  of 
windows  and  in  courses.    The  period  selected  is  Early  Geometric,  and 
the  plan  consists  of  a  clerestoried  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
with  aisles  of  two  bays,  and  projecting  sanctuary,  with  which  the  vestry 
at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  ranges  eastward.    The  excuse  for  the 
adoption  of  low  projecting  transepts  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  possessing  a  vested  right  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  old 
church.   The  aisle  windows  are  of  two  lights  with  quatrefoUs  and  trefoils 
alternating  in  the  heads :  the  clerestory  is  composed  of  coupled  lights, 
while   three-light  windows   give  light   to  the  transepts.     The  east 
window  is  of  five  lights.     The  puJpit  is  placed  against  the  north 
chancel  pier,  and  the  prayer-desk  opposite  in  the  chancel.    The 
seats  in  the  chancel  range  stallwise,  but  are,  we  are  sorry  to  see, 
three  deep.    The  font  stands  at  the  south-west  door :  the  area  of  the 
church  is  fiUed  with  open  seats  for  650  persons :  those  in  the  transepts, 
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however,  run  north  and  south.     The  nave  roof  is  open  with  curved 
braces  and  columns,  but  that  of  the  chancel  is  coved  and  panelled. 

S.  James,  High  Wych,  Hertfordshire.— Thuu  a  small  church,  recently 
consecrated,  in  the  parish  of  Bawbridgeworth,  Herts.     It  is  built  of  brick 
and  flint  in  an  Early-Pointed  style,  and  shows  considerable  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Piitchett,  of  Bishop's  Stortford.  The  chancel  is 
vaulted  in  brick  and  terminates  in  a  circular  apse*  the  windows  of  which, 
however,  are  set  very  much  too  low.    There  is  a  round  campanile  at  the 
south-west  capped  with  a  low  spire,  by  no  means  a  successful  com- 
position.   The  west  door  is  well  designed.     Internally  the  walls  are 
lined   with  white  brick  with  considerabfe  simplicity  of  effect,  with 
which  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  is  not  quite  in 
harmony.    Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  stone  label  which  struck  us  as 
singularly  inappropriate.    The  font  is  much  too  small,  but  there  is 
some  very  good  sculpture  on  the  panels.     We  must  however  protest 
against  the  Noah's  ark  on  one  panel  after  the  pattern  of  the  well- 
known  child's  toy.     We  were  beyond  measure  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  refused  to  allow  the  Holy  Eucharist  to 
be  celebrated  at  the  consecration  of  this  church,  and  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  make  this  the  rule  of  the  diocese  during  his  incum- 
bency.    We  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  possible  justification  for 
such  a  course. 

jS.  — — ,  BuckfastkigK  Devon. — ^This  new  church,  designed  by  Mr. 
Norton,  is  called  a  "  Chapel  of  Ease."  The  site  slopes  very  rapidly 
from  west  to  east,  so  that  the  vestry  is  placed  beneath  the  chancel. 
The  plan  is  cruciform,  and  both  the  transepts  have  galleries.  The 
chancel  arrangements  are  correct,  except  that  the  subsella  are  on  the 
same  level  as  the  stalls.  Tlie  style  is  a  plain  early  First- Pointed.  A 
small  bellcote  rises  from  the  ridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  roof, 
and  there  is  a  small  porch  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.    The  galleried  transepts  seem  to  us  wholly  indefensible. 

8.  Andrew^  Singapwre.-^Vf^  have  to  thank  the  Bishop  of  LAbuan  for 
allowing  us  to  see  a  photograph  of  this  church  in  its  present  state  of 
proximate  completion,  which  enables  us  to  correct  the  description  given 
of  the  building  in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  '<  English  Cathedral  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.*'  The  imitation  of  Netley  Abbey  can  only  be 
taken  to  extend  to  such  details  as  the  arcade,  for  the  church  at  Singa- 
pore is  apsidal,  with  a  western  tower,  and  the  transepts  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  large  carriage  porches.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  pile  is  certainly  church-like,  but  we  are  frighted  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  window  tracery. 

Mission  Church,  Delhi. — In  this  design  Mr.  Bodley  has  carried  out 
into  practice  those  principles  of  speluncar  architecture  for  tropical 
climates  which  we  have  always  advocated,  and  which  have  been 
generally  accepted  in  theory,  although  scarcely  any  one  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  apply  them  boldly.  Here  we  have  a  church  about  130  feet 
long  altogether.  The  nave  is  broad,  of  four  bays ;  the  chancel  occupy- 
ing  another  bay.  with  the  addition  of  a  circular- ended  apsidal  sanctuary; 
an  aisle,  rather  narrow,  runs  round  the  whole  church,  forming  at  the 
west  end  a  spacious  narthex.    The  surrounding  aisle  does  not  com- 
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municate  witb  the  church,  except  in  the  narthex.     The  longitudinal 
aection  exhibits  solid  walls,  with  arches  of  ooustraction  between  the 
bold  pilasters  of  the  transverse  arches,  spanning  the  nave,  which  sup- 
port the  roof.     The  clerestory  stage  is  pierced  with  lai^e  triplets  borne 
on  shafts  with   quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  embracing  heads.     These 
lights,  which  are  not  glazed,  open  into  the  surrounding  aisle,  in  which 
are  set  the  external  windows  of  the  building— formed  of  two  unfoliated 
lights  with  large  sexfoiled  circles  in  the  head./  Thus  scarcely  any 
direct  light  is  admitted  into  the  interior,  for  the  windows  of  the  choir 
and  apse  are  treated  in  the  same  way.     We  only  regret  that  a  western 
triplet,  which  opens  above  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  narthex.  is  not  equally 
guarded.     We  much  fear  that  this  western  window  will  flood  the 
church  with  excessive  light  and  heat.     The  style  is  a  severe  Early- 
Pointed  treated  in  a  very  masterly  manner.     A  wide-spanned  roof  of 
tiles  covers  the  whole  structure,  aisles  and  all.    On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  engaged  in  the  aisle,  rises  a  square  campanile,  well 
designed,  very  plain  in  its  lower  stages,  but  with  an  enriched  belfry- 
stage,  a  machicolated  parapet,  and  gabled  capping  surmounted  by  a 
metal  cross.   The  roof  internally  is  coved ,  following  the  lines  of  the  trans- 
verse arches.     These  transverse  arches,  by  the  way,  are  strengthened  by 
strong  quasi  flying-buttresses  which  span  the  surrounding  aisle,  and 
are  therefore  not  seen  on  the  exterior.    The  arrangements  are  excellent, 
and  a  baldachin-like  reredos  is  designed  for  the  altar.     We  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  design  for  a  tropical  church 
which  has  come  under  our  notice. 
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Btckingham,  Sussex. — We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Slater's  restoration 
of  the  well-known  church  of  Etchingham  is  to  be  followed  up  by 
the  erection  of  the  much-needed  schools,  lliey  are  to  be  simply  and 
cheaply  built  oif  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  plan  comprises  a 
single  hall-like  schoolroom  on  the  ground  floor  (to  be  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain or  screen  for  the  two  sexes)  with  an  open  roof  covered  with  tiles, 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  bell-cot.  and  possessing  two  entrances,  one 
of  them  througH  a  small  cloak-room.  There  is  also  to  be  a  house  /or 
the  master,  with  three  bedrooms,  offices.  &c.,  forming  with  the  school 
itseli  an  L-ehaped  plan.  As  the  cost  is  only  £550,  we  could  not  ex* 
pect  much  more  :  still,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  absence  of  a  definite 
das»»room,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  back  yard  and  the  access  from 
the  house  to  the  schooLmight  be  advantageously  re-considered. 

Disstrth,  RadnorshxM, — ^These  are  designed  by  Mr.  Norton.  They 
consist  of  two  school-rooms,  each  27  feet  by  18  feet,  set  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  with  a  teacher's  house  attached. 
The  style  is  Early-Pointed,  and  the  group  is  altogether  picturesque 
without  exaggeration. 

Wonham  j2dge,  Surrey^^-^Kexe  a  small  school  with  a  residence  is 
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attached  to  a  gate-keeper^s  lodge.  The  design,  by  Mr.  Norton,  is  un- 
pretending, with  half-timbered  gables,  good  chimneys,  and  bay  win- 
dows. The  school- room  itself  might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  been 
made  more  prominent. 


NEW  PARSONAGES. 

Rectory,  Sherfield-on-Lodon,  Hampshire. — A  good  and  well-arranged 
house  by  Mr.  Norton,  in  a  Pointed  style.  The  bay  windows,  which 
are  transomed  and  monialled,  are  of  stone ;  the  upper  stories  of  brick, 
with  framework  of  timber.  The  upper  windows  are  of  wood,  monialled 
and  foliated,  and  the  gables  have  enriched  bargeboards. 

DartingtoH,  Devon, — The  "restoration'*  of  a  parsonage-house  is  not 
a  work  that  we  are  often  called  upon  to  criticize.  In  the  present  case 
Mr.  White  has  admirably  restored  and  re-arranged  the  Rectory  at 
Darting^on,  a  large  quadrangular  building,  with  ancient  remains  in  the 
south  and  east  fronts.  An  open -roofed  hall  which  had  been  cut  into 
two  heights  for  bedrooms  is  restored,  the  modem  windows  being  re- 
placed Mdth  others  of  good  design.  The  east  front  is  entirely  re-built, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  house  greatly  improved.  The 
central  hall  will  have  a  gallery,  the  woodwork  of  which  is  excellently 
designed.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  details  throughout. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Mary,  Stapleford,  Wilts,  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Slater  for 
restoration,  not  before  such  a  salutary  expedient  had  become  absolutely 
necessary.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  curious  ;  the  nave  is  flanked  to 
the  south  with  a  continuous  aisle :  to  the  north  there  is  a  blank  bay ; 
then  more  eastward,  an  attached  tower,  and  then  a  short  aisle,  while  a 
large  porch  and  a  little  transept  diversify  the  southern  elevation.  The 
south  arcade,  of  four  bays,  and  the  south  porch,  are  fine  specimens  of 
Romanesque ;  while  the  north  arcade — ^if  arcade  it  can  be  called— (com- 
posed as  it  is  of  a  blank  wall  to  the  west,  and  two  arches  with  a  lyoad 
wall  space  between,  more  to  the  east,  opening  into  the  tower,)  the 
transept,  the  aisles,  and  the  chancel,  are  partly  First  and  partly  Middle- 
Pointed,  the  clerestory  of  nave  being  Third -Pointed.  In  1675,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower — a  dumpy  affair — was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the 
age,  and  roofs  of  very  bad  design  and  low  pitch  were  placed  upon  the 
nave  and  chancel.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  windows  were  blocked 
up.  The  restoration  comprises  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  wall,  and  of 
part  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  nave  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the 
chancel  walls ;  while  new  roofs,  properly  pitched,  will  be  placed  over 
the  nave  and  chanceU    The  nave,  south  aisle,  and  transept  are  to  be 
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filled  by  open  seats,  and  the  north  aisle  transformed  into  a  vestry — an 
expedient  which  we  record,  but  do  not  praise.  The  chancel  is  to  be 
seated  stallwise  with  three  rows  of  seats,  the  lowest  moveable,  the 
prayer-desk  forming  a  quasi-stall  on  the  Decani  side.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  the  choir  will  be  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  low  stone  screen.  The  pulpit  is  properly  placed,  against  the 
northern  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  springs  from  responds.  The 
triple  sedtlia  and  the  piscina  ranging  eastward,  are  of  late  Middle- 
Pointed,  with  ogee-headed  canopies.  The  east  window,  of  four  lights, 
with  a  circle  in  the  head,  will  be  restored,  while  the  early  external 
sculpture  of  the  rood  over  it  will  be  reinstated.  The  font  is  to  stand 
against  the  westernmost  pier  on  the  south  side.  The  priests*  door  will 
be  judiciously  blocked  up.  The  levels  are  three  steps  to  the  chancel, 
two  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  footpace. 

S.  Mary^  Stockleigh  Pomeroy,  Devofuhire.-^This  small  church  is  under 
restoration  by  Mr.  White.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  remarkable  for  being  considerably  inclined  to  the  north.  The  present 
works  consist  of  new  south  wall  and  porch,  new  roofs,  floors,  and  fittings. 
The  whole  is  done  in  a  simple  but  effective  manner.  The  nave  roof  has 
tie-beams,  and  king-posts.  There  is  a  quasi- chancel-arch  of  wood. 
The  chancel  fittings  are  indistinctly  shown  in  the  plan  ;  they  appear  to 
lack  uniformity.  The  vestry  is  (most  inconveniently)  placed  in  the 
west  tower.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  altar  and  footpace  are  worthy 
of  much  commendation. 

S,  George,  Modlmry,  DevoMhire. — Mr.  White  is  restoring  the  sanc- 
tuary of  this  church  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Nutcombe  Oxenham.  The  east  window  is  excellent,  of  five  lights,  with 
stained  glass  by  Lavers  and  Barraud,  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  altar 
is  very  dignified.  The  walls  within  the  sanctuary  are  polychromed 
with  great  richness.  We  trust  the  remainder  of  the  church  will  be 
treated. 

S.Mary,  South  Benfleet,  Essex. — This  is  another  memorial  restoration. 
Mr.  White  inserts  a  new  east  window,  and  restores  the  east  wall  as  well 
as  an  oaken  porch  of  the  1 5th  century,  which  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
church.  Inside,  the  sanctuary  walls  have  beeu  effectively  polychromed. 
The  east  window  of  three  lights,  with  a  not  very  graceful  cinqfoiled 
circle  in  the  head,  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck,  of  which  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation. The  whole  is  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Cook. 

S.  Andrew,  Alter,  Somersetshire. — This  little  church  is  about  to  be 
enlarged  and  restored  by  Mr.  Norton.  A  north  aisle,  not  reaching  to  the 
west  end,  is  to  be  added  to  the  nave,  with  a  north  porch,  and  a  sacristy 
is  to  be  built  on  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
original  church  is  curious  from  the  circumstance  that  the  western  en- 
gaged tower  is  almost  as  broad  as  the  nave.  Its  eastern  angles  are 
sustuned  by  piers  within  the  nave,  and  small  lean-to  roofs  on  each  side 
cover  the  narrow  space  between  the  width  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the 
tower  itself,  llie  new  arcade  is  of  three  arches,  rising  from  cylindrical 
shafts.     The  added  aisle  is  of  Middle-Pointed  style,  with  a  separate 
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gable.  A  curious  font,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  and  the  very 
one  in  which  the  Danish  Viking,  Guthrum,  was  baptized  after  his  de- 
feat by  King  Alfred,  which  has  long  been  an  ornament  to  the  vicarage 
garden,  is  to  be  restored  to  the  church.  It  is  merely  a  circular  bowK 
but  it  is  to  be  raised  on  a  new  circular  shaft,  with  base  and  lead 
lining.     The  present  font  is  of  Debased  date. 

S,  Remigius,  Roydon,  Norfolk. — ^The  chancel  of  this  church,  a  Third- 
Pointed  structure,  is  being  restored,  and  furnished  with  a  new  roof  by 
Mr.  Norton.  The  roof  is  of  an  ornate  type,  coved  and  boarded,  with 
hammerbeams  ending  in  angels,  a  pierced  cornice,  and  arched  braces 
along  the  walls.  A  reredos  of  seven  equal  rather  massive  foliated  and 
pinnacled  arches  in  a  continuous  arcade  is  added  to  the  east  end. 
Longitudinal  benches  with  subsellse  are  placed  on  each  side,  but  they 
are  on  the  same  level,  and  there  is  no  screen  to  the  chancel  arch. 

S.  Leonard,  Chelwood,  Somersetshire, — This  church  contains  chancel, 
nave,  western  tower,  north  porch,  and  a  south  chantry,  called  the  Popham 
Chapel.  Mr.  Norton  removes  the  latter,  and  adds  in  its  place  a  south 
aisle,  with  a  large  vestry  (opening  into  this  aisle)  south  of  the  chancel. 
The  original  building  is  hideously  Debased.  It  is  to  be  re- cast  altogether 
in  Middle-Pointed.  The  new  arcade  is  of  three  arches,  rising  from 
rather  tall  cylindrical  shafts. 

S.  Michael,  Kilton,  Somersetshire, — Originally  a  small  First-Pointed 
structure,  with  chancel,  nave,  west  tower,  and  south  porch ;  the  north 
wall  both  of  nave  and  chancel  retaining  its  deep  single  lancets,  while 
the  rest  of  the  windows  are  Third-Pointed  or  Debased  insertions.  Mr. 
Norton  almost  rebuilds  the  nave  and  renews  the  windows,  placing  an 
unequal  triplet  of  lancets  at  the  east  end. 
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We  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  following  prospectus.  The  drawings 
which  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Eccle- 
siological  Society  were  equally  remarkable  for  beauty  and  accuracy. 

" Early  French  Architecture.    By  Robbbt  J.  Johnson,  Architect. 

'*  This  work,  illustrating  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  French  Architecture 
of  the  12th  and  Idth  centuries,  will  contain  about  100  plates;  of  which  at 
least  one-half  will  be  devoted  to  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  the 
various  buildings,  from  actual  measurement:  the  remainder  will  consist  of 
perspective  views,  drawings  of  sculptnred  capitals,  and  other  deooralive 
features. 

"Among  others,  geometrical  drawings  of  various  portions  of  Laon  and 
Novon  Cathedrals  will  be  given ;  also  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Chalons-sur-liarae, 
with  one  of  its  towers  and  the  old  spire.  S.  Leu  d'Esserent  will  be  given  in  a 
most  complete  manner,  as  the  fine  character  of  its  work  deserves.  The  noble 
desecrated  Church  of  S.  Frambourg,  at  Senlis,  will  also  be  illustrated,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  but  not  less  interesting  desecrated  Chnrch  of  S.  Evremont,  at 
Creil.    A  number  of  smaller  buildings,  such  as  Caufflryy  Angy,  and  Cam- 
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luroime,  will  be  found  wortbv  of  careful  study;  and  drawings  of  several 
▼aluable  and  suggeetive  steeples  and  other  features  from  the  south-western 
parts  of  France  will  be  included  in  the  work. 

**  The  examples  have  been  selected  to  display  that  nobleness,  simplicity,  and 
mascuhne  vigour  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Architecture  of  the  period 
in  France ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  those  who  are  studying  Christian  Architec- 
ture, either  as  antiquarians  or  practical  men,  will  find  the  result  of  a  labor- 
iously measured  series  of  such  specimens  of  the  utmost  value. 

"  The  drawings  will  be  made  on  stone,  in  ink,  by  the  Author  himself :  any 
slight  deficiency  in  artistic  finish  that  may  result  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  increased  correctness  and  truer  spirit  in  the  work. 

"  The  Book  will  be  published  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  each  containing  eight 
or  nine  plates,  printed  in  ink  lithography,  on  toned  paper  of  the  best  quality. 
Size,  half  imperial;  price  6s.  per  rart.  Also  in  one  volume,  half-bound 
morocco,  price  £4.  4s. 

"  Subscribers'  Names  will  be  received  by  the  Author,  al  No.  10,  Belgrave 
Street,  South,  London,  S.W." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Pewsey  Rectory,  June  7,  1861. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  with  reference  to  your  notice  of 
the  restoration  of  Pewsey  chancel,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  only  now  in 
progress,)  that  the  windows  in  the  new  aisle  are  old  ones  taken  from  the 
chancel.  The  east  window  with  the  plain  cross  in  the  rerevault  was 
west  window  on  the  south  side  :  the  trefoil  which  surmounts  it  only  is 
new. 

In  taking  down  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  is  two  dates, 
a  First- Pointed  piscina  and  credence  were  discovered,  much  mutilated ; 
apparently  they  had  been  blocked  up  when  the  chancel  was  lengthened 
in  the  14th  century,  a  Middle- Pointed  piscina  having  been  provided 
near  the  altar. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  east  end  will  not  be  carried  oat,  at  any 
rate  not  in  such  an  expensive  form. 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.  F.  RAyxNSBAW, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

8,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Clarendon  Road,  W. 
Mt  dbab  Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  So- 
ciety, it  is  said  that  my  *' Old  Testament  History  of  1310"  is  pro- 
fsssing,  but  not  regularly.  I  have  been,  and  am  so  much  engaged  that 
shall  be  unable  again  to  attend  to  it  for  some  months.  Foreseeing  this, 
and  wishing  to  oblige  my  subscribers  and  keep  them  in  confidence,  I  had 
commissioned  Mr.  Netherclift  to  finish  the  work  for  me  by  tracing  it  in 
facsimile  from  the  original.  In  accordance  with  my  commission,  Mr. 
Netherclift  applied  for  permission  to  trace  and  complete  the  work.  I 
had  not  foreseen  that  this  would  be  refused.  But  it  was,  and  of  course, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  British  Museum,  justly  sq  ;  and  on  no  ac- 
count would  I  wish  this  work  made  an  exception  to  a  law  which  is  for 
the  real  benefit  of  all.  But  under  these  circumstances  you  will  see 
that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  complete  my  promise,  and  still 
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will,  shoald  all  be  well,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  But  during  that 
time  I  must  trench  on  the  patience  of  subscribers,  and  beg  their  par- 
don  for  forcing  them  to  keep  loose  parts  knocking  about.  Apologizing 
for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  time, 

I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  H.  J.  Westlakb. 

Our  last  number  contained  an  able  argument  against  the  mere  re- 
production of  the  old  work  in  the  proposed  rebuUding  of  Chichester 
Spire.  We  have  since  observed  with  pleasure  that  a  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  has  taken  the  same  line.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
Romanesque  piers  for  the  Chichester  lantern  will  be,  we  are  convinced, 
a  gigantic  blunder. 

Our  readers  will  be  very  sorry  to  learn  the  news  of  M.  Zwimer's 
serious  illness. 

A  valuable  paper  on  Chichester  Cathedral  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  that  city  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  to  the 
June  Part  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 

Mr,  Neale's  Eeclesiological  Notes  in  Dalmatia  (Hayes)  have  reached 
us  too  late  for  notice  in  our  present  number. 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers  for  1860 
have  been  published.    We  hope  to  notice  this  volume  next  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  postpone  till  our  next  number  an  article  on 
Churches  and  Schools  in  London.  The  churches  lately  built  in  the 
capital  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  Mr.  Christian, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  £.  M.  Barry's  schools  are  all  deserving  of 
notice. 

A  curious  Deed,  contributed  by  Mr.  Mackamess,  providing  for  the 
performance  of  Daily  Service  in  the,  church  of  Ham,  Staffordshire, 
dated  in  1715,  is  unavoidably  postponed. 
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ON  ITALIAN  POINTED  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Lecture  delivered  ai  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  April  5,   1859. 

By  Oeorob  Eomuno  Street,  Esq. 

I  THINK  I  may  Tenture  to  assume  that  it  is  not  because  the  medinval 
architecture  of  Italy  is  less  decidedly  Gothic  than  any  other  variety  of 
the  style,  that  it  has  been  selected  as  the  subject  for  the  only  lecture 
at  all  bearing  on  mediieval  art  in  the  course  provided  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Exhibition  for  this  season,  the  more  so  since  five  out  of  six 
among  the  exhibiting  members  seem  to  be  devoting  themselves,  more 
or  less,  to  the  revival  of  Pointed  Architecture ;  or  at  least  to  the  exhi- 
bition  of  designs  in  the  Pointed  style.  It  is  by  a  mere  accident,  doubt- 
less, that  no  other  and  abler  advocate  of  the  claims  of  that  style  will  this 
year  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  an  audience  from  this  place ; 
whilst,  as  regards  the  subject  on  which  I  am  asked  to  speak,  I  am  sure 
I  may  conclude  that  the  committee,  feeling — and  let  me  say,  rightly  feel- 
ing— the  importance  of  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  failings 
of  the  much  talked  of  and  yet  but  little  known  Italian  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  have  thought  it  well  to  enlist  me  in  their  service,  so  that 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  my  Italian  journeys  may  be  made 
available  to  others.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  wish  ;  for  one  cannot 
look  round  these  walls  without  thinking  somewhat  sadly  of  the  course 
which  some  architects  are  taking  in  their  efforts  after  some  new  thing. 
The  mere  aim  at  newness  without  diligent  study  of  old  buildings  can 
never  end  successfully  ;  least  of  all  where  it  shows  itself  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  in  features  from  a  style  so  little  understood  as  Italian  Gk>thic, 
and  by  way  of  adornment  of  a  style  Uke  our  own  national  Gk>thic,  not 
BO  thoroughly  known  as  it  ought  first  of  all  to  be  by  every  English  archi- 
tect.  It  is,  as  you  all  know,  but  very  recently  that  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  Italy  has  been  at  all  carefully  studied.  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  most 
valuable  "  History  of  Architecture,"  whilst  giving  great  attention  to 
Italian  buildings,  dealt  mainly  with  history,  and  but  little  with  SMthetics. 
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Of  Professor  Willis  the  same  may  be  said,  and  though  the  illustrations 
in  the  books  of  both  these  authors  are  poor  and  meagre,  their  works 
will  always  retain  their  value,  and  rather  increase  it  in  proportion  as 
all  of  us  become  familiarised  with  many  of  the  mo&t  remarkable  of  the 
buildings  to  which  they  refer,  by  means  of  photographs,  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  so  far  as  regards  the  rendering  of 
form  without  colour.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hope's  and  Pro- 
fessor Willises  works,  we  have  had  in  Mr.  Rufikin*s  volumes,  the 
"  Stones  of  Venice,"  the  first  attempt  to  claim  all  that  it  deserves  for 
Italian  architecture ;  and  their  only  fault  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
rather  depreciatory  way  in  which  our  own  Gothic  buildings  are  spoken 
of  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  he  is  more  especially  interested. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ruskin  nominally  confines  himself  to  Venice,  but 
his  pages  are  full  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Mainland,  whilst  they  have  opened  up  a  mine  of  suggestive  teaching 
which  has,  I  believe,  already  done  incalculable  service  to  our  art, 
and  which  only  requires  to  be  followed  out  in  the  same  thoughtful 
way  to  effect  good  everywhere  without  any  alloy.  Besides  these, 
there  have  been  other  publications  of  extreme  value,  on  the  detail  of 
Italian  buildings,  so  that  it  might  seem  almost  needless  for  me  to 
trouble  you  with  my  views  upon  the  subject.  Yet  with  all  these 
publications  it  is  clear  that  there  is  still  much  ignorance  of  the  style, 
and  much  danger  arising  from  this  ignorance.  We  run  only  too 
great  a  risk  just  now  of  admiring  overmuch  and  attempting  to  intro- 
duce what  are  supposed  to  be  its  main  features  without  first  of  all  really 
knowing  what  they  are.  For  ages  our  English  architects  have  had 
no  eye  for  colour.  This  fault  is  generally  admitted,  and  every  one  is 
striving  to  atone  for  it  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  colour  in  all 
directions,  most  of  which  is  supposed,  I  believe,  to  be  founded  on 
Italian  examples.  This  hot  haste  is  dangerous,  for  if  there  is  one 
lesson  taught  more  forcibly  by  those  buildings  than  another,  it  is  that 
where  colour  is  to  be  introduced  it  must  be  done  thoughtfully,  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  increased  danger  of  failure  in  our  works 
which  its  use  involves.  For  remember  always,  that  though  bad  archi- 
tecture is  sad  work,  bad  architecture  badly  coloured  is  more  than 
doubly  sad,  and  that  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
that  the  introduction  of  colour  will  allow  us  to  pay  less  attention  to 
form  than,  or  even  as  little  as,  before.  I  wish  that  all  who  are  striving 
in  this  direction  would  endeavour  to  see  for  themselves  some  of  the 
ancient  works  whose  glories  they  are  anxious  to  revive  ;  they  would 
find  that  theirs  is  an  ordered  beauty — grave,  sober,  dignified;  free 
from  affectation,  conceit,  or  mere  desire  of  display ;  but  yet  of  a  nature 
which  requires  peremptorily  of  all  who  would  emulate  it  not  only 
that  good  taste  and  careful  practice  which  all  good  art  requires,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  much  more  rare  and  precious  gift,  a  natural 
instinct  for  good  colour. 

Let  me  say,  before  I  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks,  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  need  of  being  careful  in  what  I  say ;  the  more  as 
I  labour  in  some  quarters  under  the  entirely  undeserved  imputation 
of  being  a  blind  admirer  of  everything  Italian ;  with  how  much — or 
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rather  how  little — jostice  you  will  be  able  to  decide  when  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  tay  this  evening. 

The  difficulty  of  compressing  such  a  subject  within  reasonable 
limits  is  so  great  that  almost  all  reference  to  the  evidences  of  develope- 
ment  from  earlier  buildings,  of  which  most  architecture  affords  examples, 
must  be  avoided :  and  taking  you  at  once  to  the  buildings  themselves, 
I  will  endeavour  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  their  character  by  a  des- 
cription of  their  more  prominent  features,  observing  by  the  way  that 
I  propose  only  to  speak  of  buildings  which  I  have  myself  seen.  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  of  Rome,  Naples,  or  Sicily,  or  generally  of  southern 
Italy.  The  omission  is  perhaps  not  of  great  importance.  It  is  true 
that  in  Sicily  there  appears  to  be  as  much  subject  for  study  as  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  illustrations,  the 
mediaeval  architecture  of  Rome  and  Naples  seems  to  be  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  north  of  Italy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  Oothic. 

We  have  two  influences  brought  out  very  forcibly  in  these  Italian 
buildings.  These  are  .local  and  personal.  The  Venetian,  Pisan, 
Genoese,  and  Veronese,  for  instance,  are  all  distinctly  local  styles,  in 
which  early  traditions  were  preserved  to  some  extent  from  first  to  last ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  very  great 
personal  influence  exercised  over  their  descendants,  as  well  as  over  their 
contemporaries,  by  some  of  the  greater  Italian  architects,  of  whom  I 
may  adduce  Nicola  Pisano  as  the  most  eminent  example. 

There  is  a  third  influence  which  must  not  be  overlooked — that  of 
foreign  architects.  Milan  cathedral,  designed  by  a  German,  is  so 
thoroughly  non -Italian  that  I  shall  not  once  have  to  allude  to  it;  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  foreigner ;  and  I  think 
that  Genoa  cathedral  owes  something  of  its  peculiar  character  to  con- 
tact with  French  art.  Vercelli  is  adduced  often  as  another  instance, 
but  I  doubt,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  drawings,  whether  it  oan  justly 
be  included  in  the  list. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians,  I  suppose,  led  a  life  more  akin  to 
our  own  at  the  present  day  than  any  other  people.  The  country  was 
populous,  the  cities  numerous  and  rich,  and  the  people  full  of  emulation 
and  individuality.  In  England  and  in  France  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  thing  very  obviously  per- 
sonal in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  history  of  our  old  architects 
would  be  that  of  a  race  of  giants,  so  equally  matched  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  pre-eminence  to  any  one  over  the  rest.  We  have  had 
no  Nicola  Pisano  here ;  our  old  architects'  work  is  singularly  equal  in 
its  character  in  each  period ;  and  whether  it  was  displayed  in  the  little 
village  church  lying  concealed  on  the  banks  of  a  rippling  stream,  or  in 
the  vast  abbey  of  some  sequestered  valley,  or  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  busy  city,  there  seems  to  be  matter  for  equal  admiration  in  each. 
In  Italy,  on  the  other  band,  we  see  a  number  of  individual  architects 
exercising  each  their  peculiar  influence,  varying  very  much  in  their 
akill  and  power,  and  having  moreover  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a  con- 
stant recollection  of  the  works  of  a  different  style  of  art  from  whose 
traditions  they  never  escaped.  Placed,  in  short,  very  much  in  the 
position  that  we  are  at  the  present  day,  they  never  wrought  with  the 
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same  absolute  and  joyous  freedom  as  their  contemporaries  in  France 
and  -England  did;  and  thus,  though  their  architecture  may  be  in- 
ferior, it  is  of  very  special  value  to  us;  for  we  may,  perhaps,  see 
better  the  cause  of  some  of  our  own  shortcomings  when  we  investigate 
theirs,  and  so  be  led  to  emulate  the  excellence  of  the  works  which 
they  executed  under  conditions  so  similar  to  those  under  which  we 
labour,  even  if  we  cannot  quite  rival  the  complete  perfection  of  the 
greatest  Mediaeval  architects  of  the  North.  And,  seeing  that  all  the 
ftiults  of  Italian  Gbthic  arose  from  the  Incomplete  devotion  of  the 
Italians  to  the  new  art,  and  their  lingering  fondness  for  their  old  classic 
forms,  we  shall  be  led  probably  to  recognize  the  paramount  importance 
of  throwing  ourselves  heartily  and  entirely  into  the  study  and  practice  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  our  art,  and  so  not  venturing  to  attempt  to 
design  in  Classic  one  day,  and  in  Gothic  the  next,  we  shall  make 
our  sense  of  art  so  completely  a  portion  of  our  inmost  selves,  as  never 
even  to  dream  of  doing  anything  in  any  but  our  own  special  style. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  examination  of  these  Italian  Gothic  build- 
ings without  further  preface. 

In  examining  the  features  of  any  national  school  of  architecture,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  distinctly  some  of  its  peculiarities  and  pre- 
judices are  marked  from  the  very  first,  even  in  the  ground-plans  of  the 
buildings  it  produced.     This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.^    Each  had  its  special 
arrangement  of  plan  seldom  departed  from,  and  .handed  on  from  age  to 
age  as  a  precious  heirloom.     And  going  to  Italy  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  feature  strikes  us  there  in  almost  all  the  buildings  of  the  Pointed 
style.     Their  plans  are  all  derived  from  two  ancient  types,  both  of 
which  are  of  venerable  antiquity.     It  was  from  the  Basilica,  converted 
into  a  church,  with  its  nave  and  aisles  terminated  at  the  end  by  an 
apsidal  projection  from  a  sort  of  transept,  that  almost  all  the  Italian 
Gothic  churches  with  transepts  were  copied.     Indeed,  if  we  look  at 
the  ground -plan  of  S.  Paul  without  the  walls,  at  Rome,  and  compare  it 
with  the  fully  developed  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  we  shall 
see  that  absolutely  the  only  difference  is  the  addition  of  small  chapels 
on  the  east  side  of  the  transept :  so  that  in  place  of  the  one  apse  which 
marks  the  former,  we  have  the  central  apse  and  five  chapels  on  each  side 
of  it ;  whilst  in  the  churches,  founded  on  the  same  type,  of  the  Frari 
at  Venice,  and  San  Domenico  at  Siena  there  are  three ;  and  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  Florence,  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  and  Santa  An- 
astasia,  Verona,  two  eastern  apsidal  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  apse,  all 
opening  directly  into  the  transepts.     The  church  of  San  Gleroente,  at 
Rome,  dating  from  the  fifth  century,  with  its  three  aisles  ended  with 
parallel  apses  at  the  east  end,  ia  the  other  type  followed  in  such 
churches  418  the  Cathedral  of  Torcello,  and  indeed  all  Italian  Pointed 
churches  without  transepts.     And  even  when,  as  in  the   thirteenth 
and  fourteenth    centuries,    the   Italian    architects    endeavoured    to 
secure  an  immensely  wide  unbroken  area  of  nave,  they  still  looked 

1  To  these  I  am  now  able  to  add  Spain.  In  a  recent  tour  (1861)  among  her  noble 
medisBTal  chnrches,  I  have  been  as  much  struck  by  the  constant  reproduction  of 
the  same  ground-plan,  as  1  have  ever  been  elsewhere. 
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back  to  their  old  precedentB,  and  finished  them  at  the  east  with  three 
parallel  apsidal  chapela.  Thus,  in  this  respect*  Italian  Gothic  was 
simply  a  natural  development  from  an  earlier  style,  and  adhering  very 
closely  to  the  older  plan  and  arrangements,  affords  us  scarcely  an  ex« 
ample  of  those  prolonged  choirs,  of  which  our  English  cathedrals  and 
abbeys  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  examples.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  respect  of  the  plan  that  it  thus  founded  itself  upon  what  had 
before  existed.  The  traces  of  classic  influence  are  indeed  so  many 
and  so  clear,  that  it  is  hardly  speaking  too  strongly  to  say  that  Gbthic 
art  was  never  fully  developed  in  Italy,  so  shackled  was  it  by  the  ever 
present  influence  of  buildings  in  another  style.  Hence,  the  more  we 
study  its  peculiarities,  the  more  we  see  how  curious  a  mixture  there  is 
in  it  of  the  character  of  Classic  and  Grothic  art. 

If  we  compare  an  ordinary  Italian  groined  church  with  a  French 
or  English  example,  we  shall  find  one  very  marked  difference  in 
their  plans.  In  the  former  each  bay  of  the  nave  is  square,  and 
hence  each  bay  of  the  narrower  aisle  is  oblong,  with  the  great- 
est width  towards  the  nave;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
aisle  compartment  is  square,  and  that  of  the  nave  oblong,  with  its 
narrowest  side  towards  the  aisle.  Hence  in  the  former  the  points  of 
support  are  farther  apart,  and  the  plan  loses  much  of  its  intricacy,  and 
at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  the  whole  building  loses  much  of  its  ap- 
parent scale.  The  cathedral  at  Florence,  for  instance,  has  but  four 
bays  in  the  length  of  its  vast  nave,  and  the  eye  refuses  to  be  convinced 
by  the  practical  measurement  of  the  foot  of  the  real  dimensions  of  the 
building.  The  object  always  was  to  obtain  as  few  points  of  support 
as  possible  in  a  given  area ;  but  there  is  no  real  gain  in  this.  The 
points  of  support  in  the  Italian  churches  were  larger,  and  the  cost  in  the 
end  was  probably  much  greater  than  in  the  apparently  more  intricate 
and  complex  plans  of  the  French  and  English  architects.  The  science 
displayed  in  their  planning  was  therefore  of  a  superficial  and  mistaken 
description,  and  not  really  equal  to  that  which  marks  the  work  of  their 
northern  competitors.  The  usual  plan  is  sometimes  deviated  from  and 
improved  by  having  two  bays  of  aisle  opening  with  two  arches  into 
each  bay  of  the  nave,  so  that  every  bay  of  groining  throughout  the 
church  is  very  nearly  square.  This  is  a  common  plan  in  Early  Ger- 
man churches,  and  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  similarity  between 
G^man  and  Italian  work  which  might  be  adduced  were  it  possible 
to  enter  on  this  interesting  question.  The  same  absence  of  subdivi- 
sion is  seen  in  the  elevation  of  each  bay  of  an  Italian  church,  where  in 
place  of  the  triple  division  in  height  of  our  great  northern  churches 
with  their  well  accentuated  proportions  and  beautiful  variety  of  detail, 
we  have  a  singularly  meagre  design  perpetually  repeated,  and  consist- 
ing generally  of  simple  broad  arches  with  a  small  circular  clerestory 
window  above  them,  and  no  other  kind  of  decoration,  save  where  the 
painter  has  come  with  his  ever-ready  art  to  the  rescue  of  the  apparently 
incompetent  architect. 

The  cathedral  at  Lucca  has  a  triforium  and  clerestory  somewhat 
akin  to  our  own,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena  have  clerestory 
windows  of  fair  proportions,  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  it  possible 
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to  institute  any  comparison  between  tbem  and  the  design  and  detail  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  English  churches  without  entirely  condemn* 
ing  the  Italian  designs.  If  we  go  to  the  exteriors  we  shall  find  the  same 
dissimilarity  to  Northern  examples ;  we  find  for  instance  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  buttresses,  and  in  their  place  pilasters,  round  which  the 
strongly  marked  stringcourses  and  cornices  are  returned  in  a  way  cu- 
riously repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  North, 
At  Siena  there  are  huge  cross  walls  in  place  of  flying  buttresses,  and  at 
San  Francesco,  Assisi,  large  round  masses  of  masonry  clumsily  tiled  at 
the  top.  The  church  of  Santa  Chiara,  in  the  same  city,  has  some  of  the 
largest  flying  buttresses  I  know  built  against  the  walls  of  a  church 
without  aisles  in  the  most  ungainly  manner.  But  generally  there  are 
no  buttresses  at  all.  Then  again  no  Italian  architect  in  the  Middle  Ages 
seems  ever  to  have  hesitated  an  instant  about  any  amount  of  sham  con- 
struction :  and  we  must  go  to  Italy  prepared  to  accept  sham  gables 
and  iron  ties  in  all  directions,  as  very  important  and  regular  fea- 
tures of  the  style,  in  place  of  the  rigid  truthfulness  which  so  hon- 
ourably marks  our  own  ancient  architecture.  Then  again  the  roofs 
are  almost  invariably  of  flat  pitch,  though  this  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, as  they  were  thus  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
But  the  Italian,  wanting  the  true  Gothic  spirit,  and  afraid  of  a  bold 
confession  of  the  truth,  not  unfrequently  attempted,  as  at  Pisa,  Orvieto, 
Cremona,  and  Siena,  to  conceal  this  fact  by  the  addition  of  sham 
fronts  and  gables  of  prodigious  height,  extreme  unreality,  and  great 
unsightliness. 

Finally,  in  the  treatment  of  architectural  mouldings  the  same  like- 
ness to  classic  work  is  seen  in  Italian  examples.  They  are  generally 
thin  reedy  arrangements  of  hollows  and  fillets,  with  excessively  little 
variety  of  contour,  and  (which  is  most  provoking)  it  is  seldom  that 
any  care  is  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  place  they  have  to  occupy.  In 
the  Pisan  examples,  for  instance,  we  generally  see  a  nearly  similar 
section  in  the  jamb  and  arch,  but  between  them  is  inserted  a  capital  of 
considerable  size  and  great  projection,  which  is  perfectly  useless,  and 
quite  fails  (as  do  nine-tenths  of  the  Italian  capitals)  in  performing  the 
Unction  so  carefully  attended  to  in  all  northern  work,  of  gathering 
together  the  arch  mouldings,  and  transmitting  them  through  the  smaller 
bearing  shaft  to  the  ground.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Italians  were  very  fond  of  sharp  lines  of  shadow,  and  with  a  sun  such 
as  that  which  generally  illuminates  their  walls,  they  could  well  afford 
to  neglect  the  kind  of  mouldings  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged  per- 
haps even  to  excess.  In  all  these  respects  therefore,  the  feeling  exhi- 
bited by  the  mediaeval  Italian  architects  was  more  like  that  of  their 
classic  forerunners  than  that  of  the  contemporary  artists  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  this  we  are  constantly  reminded  in  examining  their 
works. 

There  is  however,  one  characteristic  feature  of  Italian  buildings,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  warmly ;  and  this  is  the  constant 
use  of  the  detached  shaft.  This  is  the  one  great  and  lasting  beauty  de- 
rived from  classic  examples.  The  Italians  finding  it  used  with  luxurious 
profusion  in  their  classic  and  Byzantine  faiiildiugs,  persevered  in  its  use 
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throaghoQt  the  whole  Gothic  period.  It  is  true  that  as  time  wore  on* 
there  was  a  much  less  free  use  of  it  than  at  first,  but  it  was  never  alto- 
gether ignored.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  our  own  ancestors.  So 
long  as  the  influence  of  Italian  art  is  visible  in  French,  German*  and 
English  Gothic,  so  long  the  detached  shaft  was  used,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  that  influence  decreased »  so  did  the  frequency  of  its  use  de- 
crease. Our  Romanesque  and  thirteenth  century  buildings  were 
always  full  of  shafts  in  doorways,  windows,  and  clustered  piers ;  our 
fourteenth  century  buildings  very  rarely  present  us  with  distinct  shafts* 
though  still  giving  examples  of  shafts  combined  with  other  mouldings ; 
whilst  our  fifteenth  century  buildings  present  nothing  but  combinations 
of  mouldings.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  art  of  sculpture  dete- 
riorated in  a  parallel  course.  There  is  no  place  in  which  architectural 
sculpture  can  be  more  fittingly  displayed  than  in  the  capital  of  a 
column.  It  is  the  most  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
conspicuous  position  for  it.  It  is,  too,  the  most  important  feature  in 
every  design.  The  gathering  together  of  all  the  arch  mouldings  into 
one,  and  concentrating  their  force  before  transmitting  them  to  the 
ground,  is  the  one  point  which  ought  to  be  emphasized  above  all 
others ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  among  the  many  reasons  in 
favour  of  Early -Pointed,  and  against  the  later  varieties  of  the  style,  that 
in  the  one  by  the  use  of  shafts  with  forcible  and  elaborately-cut  capitals 
this  point  was  most  distinctly  marked,  whilst  in  the  other  by  the  disuse 
of  the  shaft  and  the  constant  practice  of  carrying  the  mouldings  of  the 
arch  down  to  the  ground  without  any  interruption,  it  was  as  deter- 
minedly ignored. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  above  all  others,  Italian  Gothic  artists  are 
worthy  of  our  highest  admiration.  The  love  of  variety  characteristic 
of  all  good  Gothic  artists  is  conspicuous  in  their  treatment  of  the 
shaft,  dmost  more  than  anywhere  else.  When  they  are  plain  cylin- 
ders and  not  banded,  (and  the  band  does  not  occur  at  all  frequently), 
they  often  taper  slightly,^  and  with  very  beautiful  effect.  Of  course 
when  the  shaft  is  spiral,  or  when  the  occurrence  of  a  band  destroys 
the  idea  of  continuity  from  base  to  capital,  this  is  less  common. 
The  circular  shafts  are  sometimes  inlaid.  Lucca  cathedral  affords, 
perhaps,  the  best  examples  of  this  mode  of  decoration:  the  shafts 
are  white  inlaid  with  dark  green ;  some  have  a  diaper,  others  are  girt 
with  a  succession  of  simple  chevrons,  others  with  spiral  lines,  others 
with  crosses,  flowers,  fleurs-de-lys,  or  foliated  circles,  and  one  at  least 
with  a  succession  of  imitations  of  arcades  one  over  the  other.  In  the 
building  these  shafts  are  frequently  alternated  with  sculptured  shafts, 
deeply  cut  with  spiral  lines  of  mouldings,  occasionally  adorned  with 

^  The  following  are  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  the  shaft  is  redaced  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height : — 
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scnlpture  of  flowers,  as  in  the  CampaDile  of  Oiotto  at  Florence.  Oc- 
tagonal shafts  also  are  used  occasionally,  and  a  good  example  is  seen 
in  the  shafts  forming,  with  rich  iron  work  between  them,  the  screen 
round  the  altar  under  the  "  crossing"  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Assisi.  Spiral 
shafts  are  often  also  inlaid  richly  with  mosaic.  In  the  monument  of 
Pope  Benedict  X.,  at  Perugia,  the  shafts  are  of  white  marble,  the 
spiral  lines  formed  with  a  bead  and  fillets,  and  at  the  base  and  neck  of 
the  shaft  the  beads  are  all  connected  together  with  vine  leaves  carved 
in  the  spandrels  between  the  little  connecting  arches.  Small  figures 
carved  in  the  marble  are  creeping  round  the  shaft  in  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  spiral  construction.  The  spaces  between  the  mouldings  are  filled 
in  with  glass  mosaic  patterns  in  red,  green,  and  blue  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  shafts  of  Orcagna*s  shrine  in  Or'  San  Michele,  Florence,  are  of 
the  same  character  and  they  occur  frequently  in  the  best  and  richest 
internal  work.^ 

The  arrangement  of  spiral  shafts  was  generally,  but  not  always,  sym- 
metrical. In  the  Campanile  of  Florence,  where  they  occur  In  pairs  on 
each  side  of  a  window,  they  are  always  arranged  with  the  spiral  lines 
curving  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  porch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Bergamo,'  the  three  shafts  in  each  jamb  are  all  different ;  the  first 
spiral  and  carved  but  not  moulded  ;  the  second  moulded  in  a  chevron ; 
the  third  spiral  and  moulded  only  ;  and  the  central  shaft  is  red  whilst 
the  others  are  all  white.  Another  variety  is  seen  in  the  beautiful 
coupled  shafts  at  the  entrance  to  the  crypt  of  San  Zenone,  Verona, 
where  both  the  shafts  are  quatrefoil  in  section,  and  one  of  them  also 
slightly  spiral.^  In  a  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  same  church* 
four  shafts  are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  and  in  order  to  show 
this  they  are  knotted  together  in  the  centre,  and  a  similar  example 
exists  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Broletto  at  Como.  The  shafts  round 
the  lower  basin  of  Nicola  Pisano's  fountain  at  Perugia  are  in  clusters 
of  three,  chevroned,  spiral,  and  fluted  in  the  greatest  possible  variety* 
whilst  those  which  (standing  in  the  lower)  support  the  upper  basin, 
are  all  plain  circular  shafts. 

In  later  works  we  find  that  the  error  of  continuing  arch  mouldings 
to  the  ground,  instead  of  stopping  them  on  the  capital,  was  occasion- 
ally committed.  The  church  of  the  Fran,  at  Venice,  affords  an  instance 
of  a  moulded  imitation  of  a  cluster  of  shafts,  chevroned  and  spiral, 
forming  jamb  and  arch  alike.  The  later  doorways,  such  as  those  of  the 
Palazzo  Publico.  Perugia,  the  western  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of 
Como.  and  the  side  doorways  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  have  jambs 
and  arches  identical  in  section :  but  even  in  these  cases  there  is  always 
a  capital  interposed,  and  I  remember  no  example  of  a  continuous  mould- 
ing without  an  impost.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  in  one  of  the  latest  examples,  the  choir  screen  of  S.  Mark's, 

1  The  shafts  used  in  the  Shrine  of  S.  Edward  at  Westminster  are  of  the  same 
description. 
'  See  frontispiece  to  **  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
'  The  iUnstration  in  *'  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages/'  is  erroneoas  in  giT- 
ing  this  spiral  line  considerably  too  rapid  in  its  carve.  Since  the  drawing  was  made 
the  remoyal  of  plaster  has  disclosed  an  outer  arch  of  architectaral  scvlpttune  of  hunt- 
ing scenes. 
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Venice,  (dated  a.b.  1394,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor  in  an  in- 
scription on  the  cornice),  the  shafts  are  of  the  simplest  form. 

I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  with  the  single  exception  of  their 
shafts  we  ought  never  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  perfection  in  an 
Italian  Oothic  building,  as  in  a  French  or  English  work  of  the  same 
date ;  and  I  will  now  go  on  to  show  how,  nevertheless,  the  style  does 
contain  features  of  extreme  beauty  and  purity — many  of  them  quite 
peculiar  to  itself.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which 
excels  Italy  in  the  buildings  which  were  erected  for  civic  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  ducal  palace,  and  some  of  the  other  palaces  at  Venice ; 
the  Broletto  of  Gomo ;  the  palaces  at  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Viterbo,  and 
the  Palazzo  Ck>mmunale,  at  Perugia,  are  some  only  among  many  which 
might  be  enumerated,  any  one  of  which  would  have  not  only  an  advantage 
over  most  of  our  own  buildings,  as  a  model  of  good  architecture,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  merit  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  our  do- 
mestic buildings  are  at  the  present  day  required.  Then,  again,  there 
are  the  exquisite  porches  (such  as  that  at  Bergamo)  ;  the  peculiar,  and 
generally  noble,  campaniles ;  the  many-shafted  cloisters ;  the  perfect 
monuments ;  the  use  of  brick- work  of  the  best  kind ;  and,  finally,  that 
in  which  Italian  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  teaches  us  more  than 
any  other  architecture  since  the  commencement  of  the  world,  the 
introduction  of  colour  in  construction — managed  generally  with  such 
consummate  beauty,  refinement  and  modesty,  that  even  where  it  accom- 
panies faulty  construction  and  unworthily  sham  expedients,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  giving  oneself  up  altogether  to  admiration  of  the  result. 

Having  thus  said  enough  to  show  that  I  am  not  a  mere  blind  enthu- 
siast about  Italian  architecture, — and  who  indeed  who  has  studied,  as  I 
have  done,  not  only  a  vast  number  of  buildings  in  England,  but  nearly 
all  also  of  the  best  examples  in  France  and  Germany,  could  do  other- 
wise than  profess  his  truest  allegiance  to  be  due  after  all  to  the  truthful 
beauties  of  his  own  national  variety  of  the  style  ? — ^let  me  now  go  on 
to  describe  in  detail  the  special  features  which  mark  each  variety  of 
Italian  Pointed. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  confine  myself  in  the  first  instance  to 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  because  they  are  by  very  much  the  largest  class, 
and  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  features  of  the  style,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  our  English  work,  rather  better  than  the  domestic  buildings 
which  afiTord  fewer  points  of  comparison. 

The  first  view  of  an  Italian  Pointed  church,  whatever  its  date,  is 
startlingly  unlike  anything  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own  old 
buildings.  It  is  usually  a  long,  broad,  rather  low  building,  lighted 
with  but  few  windows,  with  a  small  clerestory,  if  any,  and  with  scarcely 
any  irregularity  in  shape  or  plan ;  it  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  one 
tower,  and  this  is  never  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  design  in  the 
manner  common  to  us  in  England  or  France.  There  is  no  approach, 
then,  to  such  combination  of  steeples  as  are  familiar  to  us  at  Canter- 
bury, Wells,  Laon,  Reims,  or  Rouen,  and  undoubtedly  very  much  less 
external  grandeur.  The  steeple,  when  it  does  occur,  is  often  detached ; 
and  when  it  is  engaged  it  is  placed  in  some  irregular  and  abnormal  po- 
sition, where  it  is  at  once  felt  that  it  is  purposely  not  intended  to  be 
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looked  at  in  oonjunction  with  the  main  facade  of  the  building.  The 
only  relief  to  the  monotonous  outline  of  the  main  building  is  at  the 
crossing,  where  something  in  the  way  of  a  dome  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced, (as  in  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  and  elsewhere),  but  this  is  always 
of  but  slight  elevation ,  and  not  intended  to  produce  any  of  the  effects, 
aimed  at  in  our  own  central  steeples. 

The  cathedral  at  Pisf^,  with  its  detached  campanile,  separated  by  some 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  building,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  type  which  most  of  the  great  Italian  churches  to 
some  extent  followed.  And,  covered  though  it  is  with  enrichment  and 
arcading,  the  type  is  one  with  which  my  eye  has  never  become  satis* 
fied.  It  wants  altogether  the  Gothic  element  of  height ;  and  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  secures  any  more  effectually  the  equally  important  ele* 
ment  of  repose ;  an  element  in  which  to  superficial  observers  the  best 
Gothic  buildings  of  the  North  may  appear  to  be  deficient,  simply  beoanse 
they  do  not  sacrifice  everything  to  it :  but  which  was  nevertheless 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  architects  of  the  best  periods  in  either  Eng^ 
land  or  France. 

To  go  now  from  the  general  design  of  Italian  churches  to  their  par- 
ticular  features,  let  us  look  at  their  fb^ades.  And  here  we  have  a 
portion  on  which,  in  common  with  ourselves,  they  often  lavished  the 
greatest  pains.  The  treatment  is  very  similar  in  its  idea  throughout 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  style  prevailed:  and  the  effect 
produced  is  undoubtedly  often  very  striking. 

The  commonest  type  of  facade  is  one  in  which  the  cornice,  which  is 
generally  of  slight  projection,  but  deep  and  marked  in  character,  is 
carried  up  the  flat  gable  of  the  building,  whilst  the  whole  front,  divided 
by  vertical  pilasters  into  three  or  five  divisions,  is  lighted  either  by  a 
series  of  circular  windows,  or  by  one  large  and  important  rose  in  the 
centre.  This  class  of  front  is  common  to  most  of  the  Gothic  churches 
in  Lombardy.  Going  southward,  we  have  another  type  presented  to 
us,  evidently  founded  on  the  earlier  churches  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  whose 
fronts,  as  you  know,  were  covered  from  the  base  to  the  summit  with  a 
profusion  of  arcading.  At  Pisa,  we  have  Gbthic  examples  of  fronts  of 
this  description  in  Santa  Caterina,  and  San  Michele,  the  former  finished 
with  a  great  steep  gable,  covered  with  very  fine  arcading,  and  the  latter 
following  exactly  the  outline  of  the  early  cathedral,  arcaded  very  richly, 
with  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  wall  inlaid  with  patterns  in  dark  marble. 

In  the  churches  of  San  Francesco,  and  Santa  Chiara,  and  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Assisi,  we  see  again  another  type  of  facade.  These  are  aU 
remaikable  for  the  simple  outline  of  their  steep-pitched  gables,  their 
large  western  doors,  and  their  rose  windows,  surrounded  by  the  symbc^ 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  These  facades  are  honourably  distinguished 
as  being  in  no  sense  sham. 

At  Ferrara,  we  see  another  and  very  different  design  in  the  grrad 
front  tb  the  cathedral,  which — save  that  it  is  an  entirely  and  shamelessly 
sham  front — might  vie  even  with  that  of  a  northern  cathedral  in  beauty, 
intricacy,  and  richness  oi  character.  It  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  divisions  in  width,  each  of  which  is  gabled,  and  the  upper  part  is 
entirely  covered  with  arcading  of  genuine  £arly*Pointed  character; 
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whilst  great  part  of  the  central  compartment  is  occupied  by  a  porch  of 
considerable  beauty,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  Last  Judgment,  whilst  in  one  of  its  arches  stands 
a  famous  statue  of  the  Madonna,  by  Nicola  Pisano.     When  an  English- 
man sees  the  tympanum  of  the  principal  doorway  of  such  a  church  filled 
with  the  sculpture  of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon,  he  may  be  pardoned  for 
recollecting  that  our  royal  family  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  D'Estes,  once  Lords  of  Ferrara,  the  front  of  whose  cathedral  is 
the  fittest  save  one  in  Italy  to  rival  the  fronts  of  our  own  cathedrals. 
Need  I  say  that  that  one  is  the  front  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  cathedral  at 
Genoa  ?    This  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  exquisite,  indeed  unequalled, 
beauty  of  its  three  western  doorways.   There  is  nothing  more  beautiful, 
nor  more  thorou^ly  Gothic,  in  the  whole  realm  of  Christian  art.     They 
cannot  be  said  to  vie  with,  because  they  are  in  many  respects  unlike, 
the  general  type  of  the  great  French  doorways.     Yet,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, they  are  so  puzzlingly  like  a  certain  class  of  French  work,  as 
to  afford  room  for  endless  conjecture,  and  I  know  no  point  on  which 
trustworthy  documentary  evidence  would  be  more  interesting  -than  any 
bearing  on  their  construction  would  be.     The  two  doorways,  at  the 
west  ends  of  the  aisles  of  Houen  Cathedral,  have  many  features  which 
suggest  a  connection   with  this  Genoese  work.     The  detail  of  the 
sculpture  of  foliage  is  very  similar,  in  both  rather  Italian  than  French 
in  its  character  :  whilst  the  rich  effect  obtained  at  Genoa  by  inlaying 
black  marble  with  white,  and  white  marble  with  black  patterns,  finds 
its  counterpart  at  Rouen  in  an  ingenious  sinking  of  the  face  of  the 
atone  with  deeply-cut  indentations,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  produce 
by  their  deep  shadows  almost  the  same  effect  as  that  produced  by  the 
marbles  of  Genoa.     Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  facade  is  that, 
unlike  any  other  Italian  example  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  it  was 
apparently  intended  to  have  been  finished  with  two  steeples.     This 
kct,  added  to  the  mixed  French  and  Italian  character  of  the  sculpture, 
and  to  the  distinctly  French  treatment  of  the  mouldings,  which  are 
arranged  and  undercut  in  a  way  I  have  never  seen  in  other  Italian  work, 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  is  not  to  be  classed  as  pure  Italian  work. 
Either  it  was  executed  by  a  Frenchman,  or  by  an  Italian  who  was  well 
aoqaunted  with  the  architecture  of  the  North  of  France.     If  this  last 
anpposition  (which  is  the  more  probable)  be  true,  it  appears  to  me  to 
afford  the  happiest  augury  of  the  good  result  which  may  follow  in  our 
own  day  from  the  careful  study  of  continental  examples.     We  may 
hope,  if  we  study  wisely,  to  accomplish  what  the  architect  of  Genoa 
has  given  us  an  example  of, — the  harmonious  combination  of  ideas 
derived  from  different  sources,  and  entirely  consistent  with  the  precise 
object,  position,  or  locality  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  applied,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  avoid,  as  did  the  Genoese  architect,  the  re- 
motest semblance  of  mere  copyism  of  other  men's  work. 

There  are  other  cases,  such  as  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto, 
Siena,  and  Cremona,  in  which,  though  the  building  has  a  clerestory, 
with  lean«to  roofs  to  the  aisles,  no  intimation  of  the  real  construction  is 
derived  from  the  front,  which  is  merely  put  up  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  generally  unsuccessful.     The  two  first  named 
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churches  have  each  three  prodigiously  steep-pitched  gables  in  front  of 
flat  roofs,  and  when  seen  from  the  rear  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  ludi- 
crously unsatisfactory,  whiUt  at  Cremona,  one  enormous  gable, filled  with 
sham  windows,  is  carried  up  in  front  of  the  triple  construction  of  aisle  and 
clerestory,  and  is  heavy  in  its  outline,  and  (like  the  last  examples)  most 
unfortunate  in  its  appearance,  when  viewed  anywhere  but  exactly  in  . 
front,  and,  even  when  thus  seen,  very  obviously  unreal.  In  addition 
to  all  these  there  is  another  class  of  west  fronts  often  commenced,  but 
seldom  if  ever  finished :  those  namely,  which  it  was  intended  to  veneer 
with  marble.  These  were  generally  first  of  all  completed  in  very 
rough  brickwork,  and  as  at  Santa  Anastasia,  Verona,  San  Petronio, 
Bologna,  and  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  the  marble  facing  was  either  never 
done  at  all,  or  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  base.  From  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  first- mentioned  church,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  red,  white,  and  grey  marble  in  its  western 
doorway,  it  may  fairly  be  thought  that  we  have  lost  as  much  by  its 
non-completion  as  by  that  of  any  other  unfinished  building  in  Italy. 

The  west  front  of  S.  Fermo  Maggiore,  in  the  same  city,  should  not 
be  omitted  from  my  list,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  a  completed  coloured 
fa9ade.  Its  date  is,  I  believe,  circa  1270 — 1313,  but  its  effect  is,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Italian  work,  that  of  a  considerably  earlier  work.  It  has 
a  round-arched  doorway,  with  two  stages  of  arcading  on  either  side  ;  and 
four  trefoiled  lancets  above.  In  the  gable,  which  is  finished  with  the 
usual  cornice,  is  a  small  four-light  window.  The  whole  front  is  built  in 
alternated  courses  of  red  brick  and  stone ;  pilasters  at  the  angles  stop 
the  strings  and  cornice,  and  are  finished  with  pinnacles,  and  a  third 
pinnacle  rises  from  the  apex  of  the  gable.  It  would  take  much  time, 
without  corresponding  advantage,  to  mention  other  examples.  Sufiice 
it  to  say,  that  the  cathedrals  of  Monza,  and  Gomo.  and  churches  in 
Pavia,  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Lucca,  with  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  in  Venice,  and  the  fine  early  front  of  Santa 
Maria,  at  Toscanella,  afford  examples  of  all  the  varieties  of  Italian 
fronts,  which  after  all,  have  a  great  sameness  of  character,  and  appear 
to  me  to  show  generally  great  poverty  of  invention.  The  last  of  the 
list,  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  at  ToscaneUa,  is  perhaps  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The  rose- window  and  doorway 
below  it  are  of  the  best  early  First- Pointed ;  and,  as  well  as  the  angles 
of  the  wall,  are  adorned  with  a  dog-tooth  enrichment,  identical  in  its 
character  with  that  which  we  see  so  frequently  in  our  own  buildings 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  know  no  finer  circular  window  than  this 
example  of  Toscanella,  even  in  France,  that  land  of  circular  windows. 

The  other  portions  of  Italian  churches  are  even  less  satisfactory  than 
their  facades.  I  have  already  explained  that  the  clerestory  is  rarely 
lighted  by  anything  more  elaborate  than  a  succession  of  circular  windows 
of  small  size.  The  church  of  Santa  Anastasia,  Verona,  built  between 
1260 — 1297,  gives  us  the  best  example  of  these,  the  windows  here  being 
of  brick,  filled  in  with  very  good  early  plate  tracery  in  stone ;  and  the 
cathedrals  at  Orvieto,  Lucca  and  Siena,  and  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
at  Florence,  have  clerestory  windows  of  larger  size,  and  suggestive  of 
the  churches  of  Northern  Europe,  save  that  even  they  are  by  compa* 
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riflon  small  windows  and  do  not  by  any  means  fill  the  arch  of  the 
vaulting.  The  east  end  is  often  more  picturesque  ;  and  the  church  of 
S.  Fermo  Maggiore,  Verona,  affords  a  good  example,  the  date  of  which 
is  circa  a.d,  1310.  Here  the  vast  nave  is  properly  roofed.  To  the 
east  of  it  is  a  narrow  chancel,  finished  with  a  five-sided  apse,  and  aisles 
on  either  side  of  it.  This  apse  has  on  each  face  a  steep  gable  between 
two  pinnacles,  all  the  gables  being,  however,  entirely  sham  and  for  orna- 
ment's sake.  The  grouping  is  picturesque  ;  but,  being  evidently  con* 
trived  only  for  effect,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  judgment.  The  east 
end  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  is  remarkable  for  its  excessively 
English  character.  It  is  a  square  end,  having  a  large  window  of  three 
lights,  with  tracery  composed  of  three  small  cusped  circles,  pierced 
within  an  inclosing  arch,  not  unlike  the  whole  design  of  the  west  front 
of  Romsey  abbey  church.  The  east  end  of  Santa  Croce  is  more  Italian* 
It  has,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an  eastern  apse,  and  five  chapels,  open- 
ing from  the  transepts  on  either  side,  giving  internally  a  range  of  no 
less  than  eleven  altars,  all  opening  directly  into  the  transept,  and  re- 
calling to  mind  the  somewhat  similar,  but  more  beautifully  designed, 
eastern  transepts  of  Durham  cathedral  and  Fountains  abbey.  Exter- 
nally each  tide  of  the  apse  of  Santa  Croce  is  gabled  as  at  San  Fermo 
Maggiore,  Verona.  Each  transept  is  roofed  with  two  gabled  roofs  facing 
the  east,  and  below  is  a  succession  of  smaller  gables  over  the  chapels. 
The  whole  elevation,  however,  is  far  from  being  so  striking  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  extent  and  importance.  The  fact  is  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  outline  is  not  skilful,  whilst  the  detail  is  all  as 
poor  as  it  well  can  be.  The  east  ends  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
Oloriosa  dei  Frari,  and  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  at  Venice,  are  per- 
haps the  two  finest  examples  of  this  portion  of  the  building  to  be  seen  in 
Italy,  and  are  worthy  of  very  high  praise.  In  both  the  detail  is  richly 
wrought  in  brick,  and  the  chapels  on  the  east  of  the  transepts  have  the 
peculiarity  of  being  planned  with  an  angle  in  the  centre,  a  favourite 
device  of  the  artists  of  the  school  of  the  Pisani,  seen  again  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Anastasia,  at  Verona,  but  almost  unknown  in  Northern  Gothic. 
If  we  descend  horn  generals  to  details  we  shall  find  much  more  to 
admire,  and  altogether  much  more  to  interest  us.  The  doorways  and 
the  porches,  ^hich  protect  without  concealing  them,  are  often  especially 
beautiful.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  doorways  of  Genoa  Cathedral : 
and  the  north  porch  of  Santa  Mana  Maggiore,  at  Bergamo,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  It  is  of  three  stages  in  height, 
supported  upon  single  shafts,  and  built  of  coloured  marbles.  Here,  as 
so  often  in  Italian  work,  we  have  semicircular  arches  in  conjunction  with 
cusping  and  tracery  of  distinctly  fourteenth  century  character ;  whilst 
another  evidence  of  the  force  of  ancient  tradition  is  seen  in  the  placing 
of  the  great  marble  shafts,  which  support  the  whole  porch,  on  the  backs 
of  lions,  llie  porch  of  Ferrara  cathedral  is  a  thirteenth  century  work 
of  somewhat  similar  scale  and  arrangement,  but  rather  inferior  beauty. 
It  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  gable  on  each  face,  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  sculpture  and  tracery  of  early  character,  the  doorway  itself  being 
Romanesque.  This  porch  is  remarkable  also  as  being  one  of  the  very 
few  examples  of  sculpture  introduced  externally  in  a  mode  somewhat 
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analogous  to  that  which  we  see  so  frequently  in  the  finer  French  churchea 
and  to  some  extent  in  our  own ;  the  Last  Judgment  is  represented 
here,  but  it  is  spread  in  too  unsystematic  a  manner,  and  will  not 
bear  comparison  either  with  the  French  examples  or  with  the  sculpture 
on  the  west  front  of  Orvieto  cathedral,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  its 
position,  but  beautiful  also  to  a  high  degree  in  all  its  detail  of  design  and 
execution.  Another  favourite  and  benutiful  type  is  that  of  the  porch  on 
the  north  side  of  San  Fermo.  at  Verona,  which  is  arched  on  each  face, 
and  roofed  with  a  flat-pitched  roof.  The  arches  spring  from  the  carved 
capitals  of  detached  shafts,  which  are  held  together  with  iron  ties  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches.  In  the  doorways,  inclosed  within  these 
porches,  we  shall  hardly  find  so  much  to  admire,  and  must  not  expect 
anything  like  our  own  or  the  great  French  examples.  Italian  Gothic 
doorways  are  always  strongly  suggestive  of  an  imitation  of  earlier  ex- 
amples ;  as,  e.g.,  we  see  in  the  very  fine  doorway  of  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
at  Perugia,  where  the  arch  is  semicircular,  though  the  date  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Generally 
the  opening  is  square-headed,  with  a  lintel  often  formed  by  an  inge- 
nious dovetailing  of  stones  together,^  of  which  good  examples  exist  at 
Flesole,  Monte  San  Savino,  and  in  S.  Paolo,  at  Pistoja.  The  jambs 
of  the  doorway  are  sometimes  only  moulded,  but  oftener  adorned  with 
plain  or  twisted  shafts ;  the  sections  of  jamb  and  arch  are  generally  the 
same ;  and  if  there  is  any  sculpture  it  is  introduced  on  a  small  scale  in 
medallions  round  the  jamb  and  arch. 

Somewhat  similar  in  idea  to  the  kind  of  porch  I  have  been  describing  are 
the  exquisite  monuments  which  often  occur  against  the  external  walls  of 
Italian  churches.  A  fine  early  thirteenth  century  example,  with  a  trefoil 
cnsp  under  the  favourite  flat  pediment,  occurs  against  the  wall  of  the 
Church  of  la  Vigne,  at  Genoa  ;  another  of  singular  nobility,  supported 
on  a  basement  of  rough  brickwork,  at  the  angle  of  the  Piazza  of  San 
Domenico,  at  Perugia.  Here  the  marble  shafts,  sturdy  and  simple, 
support  the  groining  and  arches  on  each  face,  above  which  a  brick 
pyramid  forms  a  finish  at  once  suflicient  for  good  effect,  and  suggestive 
to  those  amongst  us  who  fear  the  naked  simplicity  of  good  work  and 
noble  ideas,  and  overiay  them  with  petty  detail  in  too  many  caaes 
only  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  work.  The  Scaliger 
monuments  at  Verona  are  examples  known  to  every  one ;  but  peiiiaps 
the  very  best  example  of  their  class  is  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Santa  Anastasia,  in  the  same  city.  Here  the  pointed  trefoiled 
arch,  on  each  (ace  of  the  canopy  over  the  tomb,  springs  from  four 
detached  shafts,  and  fits  very  closely  into  flat  gables  or  pediments, 
above  and  from^tween  which  rises  a  perfectly  plain  pyramidal  mass  of 
atone.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  design  of  these  monuments  is  their 
greatest  charm ;  and  so  conscious  were  their  designers  of  this,  that 
ihej  seem  to  me  to  have  lavished  all  their  care  and  refinement  upon 
their  design.  There  are  of  necessity  iron  ties  at  the  springing  of  the 
arch ;  but  it  was  felt  necessary  to  give  the  eye  a  sense  of  security  be- 
yond what  the  existence  of  these  ties  could  afford.     And  this  was 

*  NomerouB  examples  of  masonry  arranged  in  the  same  way  occur  in  old  English 
examples.    The  openings  of  fire-places  in  particular  are  often  so  constmcted. 
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accomplished  by  adding  on  the  ander  side  of  the  arch  a  simple  and 
rather  heavy  cuep,  generally  proportioned  with  a  degree  of  delicate 
skill  of  which  modem  architects  appear  to  me  (if  I  may  dare  to  say  it) 
never  to  dream.  I  believe  that  good  architecture  may  generally  be 
detected  at  once  by  the  shape  of  a  cusp.  I  am  certain  that  good 
Italian  architecture  invariably  has  cuspiog  which  is  both  nervous  in 
its  curve  and  yet  delicate  :  and  I  suspect  that  most  modem  cusps  are 
drawn  by  the  hundred  by  architects'  derks  as  a  mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness with  DO  thought  and  no  pleasure.  Yet  surely  as  there  is  nothing 
so  charming  as  evidence  of  the  master's  hand  even  in  the  smallest  de« 
tails,  so  there  can  be  nothing  which  an  architect  is  safely  abk  to  leave 
to  chance  or  another  man's  good  taste. 

(To  he  coniinued.J 
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To  the  Ediior  of  the  BeetenologUt, 

Si% — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  very  fair  and  acceptable  review  of 
the  above-named  book  given  in  your  last  number.  Nobody  can  be  more 
conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  volume  than  I  am.  I  was  beset 
with  difficulties  from  the  very  commencement,  and  several  times  nearly 
gave  up  the  work  in  despair :  yet  I  was  determined,  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
that  some  connected  record  of  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Welby  Pugin 
should  be  written :  and  the  favourable  manner  in  which  my  feeble 
e£Forts  have  been  received  amply  repays  me  for  my  trouble. 

However  imperfectly  I  may  have  accomplished  the  task,  I  have  yet 
to  discover  either  that  the  materials  exist,  or  that  anybody  could  have 
known  or  collected  a  greater  number  of  facts  relating  to  this  singularly 
gifted  roan  than  I  have  brought  together.  May  I  now  ask  permission 
through  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologiet  (than  which  no  fitter  channel 
can  be  found,)  to  offer  a  few  remarks  arising  out  of  the  comments  made 
upon  the  book  ?  You  observe,  page  306  : — "  It  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  in  1836.  when  he  could  only  have  been  fourteen  years  old,  be  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lord  Jersey  to  make  any  excavations  he  chose 
on  the  site  of  Rochester  Castle." 

Surprising  a»  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true.  I  was  with 
him  for  some  days  at  Rochester,  and  well  remember  his  indomitablie 
spirit ;  of  this  the  noble  proprietor  waa  made  acquainted,  and  there- 
fore conceded  to  him  a  permission  which  would  most  probably  have 
been  withheld  from  a  less  persevering  archaeologist.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  indignant  but  well-merited  reply  which  he  gave  to  a  most 
distinguished  architect  of  that  day,  who  ventured,  when  inspecting  the 
Castle,  to  question  the  utility  of  his  researches,  and  admonished  him 
to  make  some  better  use  of  his  time.  A  regard  for  the  feelings  of  this 
aged  gentleman,  who  is   still   living,  alone  forbids  my  giving  the 
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anecdote  with  all  its  bittemesa  verbatim.  It  most  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  everything  Pugin  did  was  extraordinary  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  was  precocious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  my  opinion 
showed  greater  genius  as  a  boy  than  he  ever  displayed  in  after  life. 

In  illustration  of  his  early  literary  talent,  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  have  given  some  examples  of  his  powerful  writing  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  old; 

It  was  his  mother's  weekly  custom  to  give  him  the  titles  of  subjects 
on  which  to  write  themes.  Many  of  these  themes  I  have  seen  and 
read  :  Mrs.  Pugin,  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  literary  efforts,  treasured 
these  youthful  compositions,  and  always  spoke  of  them  as  most  masterly 
productions.  Upon  application  to  the  family,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
these  effusions  had  either  been  mislaid  or  destroyed.  They  were  all 
on  moral  or  religious  subjects,  and  the  latter  were  strongly  impregnated 
with  what  are  called  Evangelical  views :  but  they  were  nevertheless 
exceedingly  clever. 

'  It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  mention  why  I  was  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Pugin  from  18^6  till  1832,  than  any  other 
person.  Amongst  his  father's  several  architect  pupils,  only  two  or 
three  resided  in  the  house ;  I  was  one  of  the  latter.  AU,  widi  the  ex- 
ception of  myself,  left  the  office  on  Saturday  evening,  and  returned 
from  their  friends  on  Monday.  I  remained  during  Sunday  the  insepa- 
rable companion  of  young  Pugin.  There  was  not  an  ancient  church 
in  London  which  we  did  not  attend  on  some  Sunday  afternoon,  after 
the  constrained  service  at  Irving's  conventicle  in  the  morning.  His 
mother  never  joined  the  family  breakfast- table  on  '*  Lord's  Days."  and 
his  fiather  (who  had  little  feeling  of  sabbatical  reverence)  delighted  on 
these  mornings  (free  from  ordinary  daily  occupations)  to  produce  hia 
son's  weekly  sketches,  pointing  out  to  him  their  defects,  and  stimulat- 
ing him  to  fresh  exertions.  I  have  spoken  strongly  of  Mrs.  Pugin'a 
theological  views  because  she  held  extreme  opinions,  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  she  could  find  somebody  willing  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy,  her  son  being  frequently  a  listener.  These  disputations 
sometimes  led  to  considerable  acrimony.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion, 
hearing  the  bell  ring  violently,  the  library  door  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  a  fierce  voice  exclaim,  "  Leave  the  house,  sir,  leave  the  house,  sir, 
you  dare  to  rob  my  Saviour  of  His  Divinity  ?  depart  instantly,  (shout- 
ing more  loudly,)  Mary,  open  the  street  door :"  (a  feeble  voice  remon- 
strating,) "  Now,  my  dear  madam,  be  calm,  pray  hear  me ;  when  that 
film  of  prejudice,  that  cobweb  of  iniquity  is  removed  from  your  eyes — **' 
"  Don't  talk  to  me,  air,  1*11  hear  no  more,  begone,  rob  me  of  my  Sa- 
viour indeed  ?  leave  the  house  this  instant."  Thus  unceremoniously 
was  the  gentleman  expelled  the  premises,  for  venturing  to  express 
opinions  bordering  on  Socinianism.  Scenes  of  this  kind  were  not  un- 
frequent.  Such  exhibitions  of  fanatical  zeal  and  ungovernable  temper 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  upon  young  Pugin,  and 
we  know  what  soon  followed. 

The  description  you  give  of  his  manner  of  sketching  is  most  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  reminded  of  the  remarkable  firmness  of  hia  touch 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Dollman,  the  author  of  The  Anafysis  of  ancient 
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Domegtk  Archiiectwre,  who  tells  n»e  that  on  coming  from  Ramsgate, 
by  the  packet  on  a  most  tempestuous  day,  on  entering  the  cabin, 
when  off  the  North  Foreland»  he  was  astonuhed  to  find  Pugin  seated 
at  the  comer  of  a  table  with  his  ink-bottle  suspended  from  his  button, 
foot-rule  in  hand,  drawing  away,  quite  regardless  of  the  violent  lurch- 
ing of  the  boat,  and  the  misery  of  those  lying  about  him.  On  surprise 
being  expressed,  Pugin  replied  that  the  motion  made  little  or  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  I  mention  these  little  facts,  because,  with  the  well- 
grounded  conviction  which  I  entertain  that  Pugin  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  artists  of  his  day,  every  trait  of  his  character  deserves 
mention.  In  concluding  your  notice,  you  remark  that  "  there  must  be 
materials  left  for  a  still  more  perfect  portraiture  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  generation,"  I  venture  to  doubt  this,  as  I  am 
informed  that  others  who  before  me  had  attempted  a  mere  outline  of 
his  career,  broke  down  early  in  their  efforts.  I  applied  to  every  quarter 
where  it  was  probable  I  might  obtain  valuable  information,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  scanty  amount  available.  Of  his  facetious  sayings 
there  are  plenty  to  be  obtained,  but  of  his  opinions  upon  art  there  is 
little  beyond  what  is  contained  in  his  invaluable  publications. 

Amongst  the  documents  placed  in  my  hands  by  his  family  there  are 
numerous  letters,  but  not  such  as  would  add  to  the  interest  of  his 
memoirs.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  amongst  the  clergy  with  whom 
he  corresponded,  there  may  be  letters  which  can  throw  further  light 
on  his  character.  If  such  exist,  I  should  be  thankful  for  copies  of  them. 
My  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  a  truthful  portrait  of  a  remarkable  man  of 
genius,  depicting  his  singular  habits  as  well  as  his  great  qualities.  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  hear  that  some  more  able  person  is  about 
to  follow  up  the  work  which  I  have  but  imperfectly  performed. 

Yours,  &c. 

Bbitjamik  FeaasT. 
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Tbi  interesting  article  in  the  Eeelesiohgist,  Vol.  xx..  p.  917,  has  no- 
ticed so  largely  the  remains  of  Cistercian  and  other  abbeys  in  Ireland, 
as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said  on  that  branch  of  Irish  ecclesiology. 
Most  of  the  existing  monastic  remains  are  there  described  or  referred 
to ;  and  as  the  cathedrals  of  Armagh,^  Kilkenny,'  and  Limerick  ^  have 
alsp  been  noticed  in  the  Ecclesiohgist,  (the  two  former  with  much 
accuracy  and  minuteness.)  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  in- 
dicating some  ancient  churches,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  which  do  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  engaged  much  attention, 
even  from  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Killamey  and  other 
picturesque  scenes  visited  by  tourists. 

In  the  county  of  Carlow  is  the  cathedral  church  of  Leighlin,  an 
ancient  church,  consisting  of  nave  and  choir  with  central  tower,  and 

*  Ecclssiolog^t,  vol.  xTi.,  p.  8.  *  lb.,  vol.  xix  ,  p.  26. 

*  lb.,  Tol.  six.,  p.  244. 
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several  chapels  (now  ruinous)  on  the  north  side,  all  ranging  with  the 
choir  except  one  westward  of  the  tower ;  and  there  seems  to  have  heen 
also  a  corresponding  one  on  the  south,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  transept. 
The  nave  is  very  dark,  lighted  only  by  a  western  window,  which  has 
odd,  debased-looking  tracery ;  beneath  which,  as  well  as  on  the  south 
aide,  we  find  doorways  with  fair  arch  mouldings  and  shafts,  of  rather  a  late 
period.  The  nave  is  used  merely  as  a  vestibule  to  the  choir,  which  is 
separated  by  a  screen  enclosing  the  space  under  the  tower,  and  is  fitted 
up  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service  with  modern  pews,  a  heavy 
reredos  and  pulpit,  and  stalls  at  the  west  end  for  the  capitular  clergy. 
The  tower  has  the  usual  Irish  stepped  battlement  and  square-headed 
belfry  windows,  and  rises  upon  four  pointed  arches,  those  on  the  north 
and  south  built  into  the  wall,  which  is  there  lighted  by  single  lancets  : 
those  on  the  east  and  west  have  mouldings,  and  spring  from  octagonal 
shafts.  The  tower  has  stone  groining,  of  rather  late  character,  with 
intricate  ribs,  but  no  bosses. 

The  east  window  is  curious,  yet  not  very  uncommon  in  Ireland ;  of 
four  lights,  and  subarcuated,  with  rather  debased  character  and  a 
transom.  The  southern  windows,  of  three  lights,  are  of  similar  design, 
and  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  have  banded  shafts  in  the  jambs. 
There  are  five  sedilia,  with  trefoil-heads  and  shafts.  The  chapels 
on  the  north  have  windows  of  somewhat  Flamboyant  tracery.  The 
choir  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1527,  but  some  of  its  features 
must  be  of  an  earlier  date.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  S.  David*s, 
the  church  standing  quite  in  a  hollow,  and  the  ground  of  the  church- 
yard rising  steeply  on  the  north. 

In  the  county  of  Clare  we  should  notice  first  the  cathedral  church  of 
Killaloe.  It  is  a  small  First-Pointed  church,  with  central  tower  and 
without  aisles,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  choir  has 
long  lancets.  The  east  window  is  a  triplet,  within  a  pointed  arch,  and 
has  shafts  with  capitals  rising  to  the  very  top.  The  other  windows  of 
the  church  are  single  or  double  lancets.  The  tower,  which  has  a 
rough,  military  appearance,  rises  upon  four  good  pointed  arches,  with 
capitals  of  foliage,  and  has  some  plain  groining.  Its  upper  story  is  of 
mere  parapet  walls  rising  above  the  real  roof.  There  is  a  very  rich 
Romanesque  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  west  end, 
having  curious  ornamentation  in  the  mouldings.  It  must  have  opened 
to  a  chapel  now  destroyed.  The  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  this  church 
is  said  to  be  1 194. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  is  one  of  the  early  stone-roofed 
Irish  chapels,  considered  by  Petrie  to  be  as  early  as  670.  The  nave  is 
complete,  the  chancel  destroyed.  The  chancel-arch  is  a  plain  semi- 
circular one,  the  western  entrance  of  more  ornamental  character. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  not  used ;  the  choir  separated  by  a  screen, 
and  fitted  up  with  modem  seats,  episcopal  throne^  and  stalls  for  the  dean 
and  chapter.  The  north  transept  is  quite  separated,  and  occupied  by 
vestry,  &c. 

At  Ennis,  the  modem  parish  church  occupies  the  site  of  the  nave  of 
the  abbey  church.  The  tower  is  central,  and  of  oblong  form,  has 
some  plain  groining,  and  rises  on  four  pointed  arches,  of  which  the 
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northern  and  southern  are  remarkably  narrow  and  acute.  There  is  no 
transept,  but  the  aisles  pass  the  tower.  The  choir  and  a  chapel  on  the 
south  of  the  nave  are  in  ruins,  but  have  good  work.  The  choir  is 
Irish  First- Pointed,  and  has  an  eastern  triplet  of  lancets  under  a  pointed 
arch,  with  shafts  divided  according  to  the  Irish  fashion  by  numerous 
bands  or  joints.  There  are  some  enriched  tombs  of  Third-Pointed 
work. 

The  ruined  chapel  on  the  south  of  the  nave  does  not  range  with  the 
tower,  according  to  the  general  usage  in  England,  when  the  latter  is 
central.  It  has  some  windows  of  a  character  not  uncommon  in  Ire- 
land, having  the  lights  foliated,  but  not  the  tracery. 

In  the  county  of  Cork  are  two  considerable  ecclesiastical  buildings,* 
in  a  pretty  complete  state, — the  cathedral  church  of  Cloyne  and  the 
collegiate  church  of  Youghall. 

Cloyne  cathedral  is  a  very  plain  cruciform  church,  with  aisles  to  the 
nave,  but  without  a  steeple.  Though  devoid  of  beauty,  it  is  interest- 
ing, as  one  of  the  few  Irish  cathedrals  which  remain  complete  in  their 
original  state.^  llie  arcades  of  the  nave  are  very  rude,  the  arches 
pointed,  without  moulding  or  chamfer,  and  the  piers  perfectly  plain 
and  without  imposts.  The  windows  are  mostly  lancets,  single  or 
double ;  but  at  the  west  end  is  a  triplet.  The  east  window  is  modem, 
and  filled  with  mediocre  stained  glass.  The  west  doorway  is  of  late 
character,  with  foliage  in  the  mouldings  and  shafts.  The  nave  is  left 
bare  and  open ;  the  choir  divided  by  a  screen  with  an  organ  upon  it, 
and  fitted  for  service.  There  is  a  very  fine  round  tower  to  the  west  of 
the  church,  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Youghall  is  among  the  most  consider- 
able churches  of  Ireland.  In  general  arrangement  it  resembles  Cloyne 
cathedral,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  some  respects*.  The  plan  is  cruci- 
form ;  the  nave  has  north  and  south  aisles ;  the  north  transept  is  larger 
than  the  southern.  On  the  north  side,  near  the  west  wall  of  the 
transept,  is  a  rude  low  tower,  without  buttresses,  and  of  more  military 
than  ecclesiastical  appearance. 

The  arcades  of  the  nave  exactly  resemble  those  at  Cloyne,  and  a 
similar  arcade  divides  the  north  transept  from  a  western  aisle.  An 
odd-shaped  arch  stretches  diagonally  across  this  aisle,  from  the  wall  to 
the  pier  of  the  nave,  with  no  very  graceful  effect.  The  eastern  bay  of 
the  south  aisle  expands  into  a  gabled  chapel.  Many  of  the  windows 
are  triple  lancets,  some  double,  of  rather  plain  character.  The  roofs 
are  of  cradle  form,  and  seem  to  have  been  renovated.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  rather  obtusely  pointed,  and  has  good  mouldings  and  clustered 
shafts.  The  spacious  and  impressive  choir  was  till  lately  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  without  a  roof.  We  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  it  has 
lately  been  roofed  in  and  completely  repaired,  and  moreover  restored 
^o  its  original  purpose.  Its  east  window  is  large  and  grand,  of  six 
jights,  subarcuated.  with  the  Irish  Flamboyant- looking  tracery,  and 
without  foliation.     The  other  windows  are  double,  or  triple,  lancets. 

^  We  bdieve  that  the  only  Irish  cathedrals  which  remaii)  in  nse,  and  retain  their 
ancient  character  complete,  are — Armagh,  Cloyne,  Dablin  Christ  Church  and 
S.  Patrick,  Kilkenny,  KiUaloe,  Leighlin,  Limerick,  and  (partially  only)  Lismore. 
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There  are  three  sedilia  on  the  south  side,  and  a  fine  Third*Potnted 
tomb,  with  crocketed  ogee-canopy  on  the  north.  On  the  south  of 
the  chancel  is  a  priest's  door,  in  a  shallow  porch,  containing  an  ogee- 
headed  stoup.  The  chancel  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  repairs  are  said  to  have  been  done  in  1468.  The  font 
is  curious,  of  octagonal  form,  the  lower  part  having  ogee  open  arches 
on  the  alternate  sides,  so  as  to  show  the  stem  within.  The  pulpit  is  a 
fine  Jacobean  one.  of  wood.  The  pews  still  remain  in  the  nave,  but 
we  believe  that  further  improvements  are  contemplated.  The  church- 
yard is  planted  with  fine  trees,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  old  town  walls,  and  stretching 
over  very  uneven  ground. 

Kinsale  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  formerly  had  aisles  ; 
a  south  transept  and  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  destroyed  north 
aisle.  It  is  much  modernized,  but  some  of  the  ancient  features  may 
still  be  seen.  The  windows  follow  the  Irish  type  of  lancets,  to  the 
number  of  three,  four,  or  five,  under  a  larger  pointed  arch ;  and  in  one 
case  the  shafts  are  banded.  The  tower  arch  may  be  First-Pointed ; 
the  tower  very  plain  and  fortress-like,  with  but  few  openings. 

The  city  of  Cork,  though  so  ancient,  contains  scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  old  architecture.  The  only  specimens  we  know  are  the  steeple  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  tower  of  the  Red  Abbey,  scarcely  seen 
amidst  the  houses  which  encircle  it.  The  cathedral  was  rebuilt  about 
1730,  in  a  most  unsuitable  Italian  style;  but  the  ancient  steeple  re- 
mains, which  is  very  plain,  without  buttress,  and  somewhat  tapering. 
Upon  the  tower  is  a  spire  with  curved  lines,  whence  arises  rather  a 
singular  efiPect.  The  west  doorway  has  fair  mouldings,  with  shafts 
and  foliage. 

The  county  of  Oalway  contains  the  fine  collegiate  church  of  S.  Nicolas 
in  Gal  way,  which  may  justly  rank  amongst  the  grandest  in  Ireland. 
It  is  cruciform,  with  central  tower,  the  nave  having  north  and  south 
aisles.  It  is  more  elaborate  than  Youghall,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  1320,  which  date  may  possibly  be  correct:  but  it  is 
difficult  to  refer  the  Irish  type  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  the  same 
standard  as  that  of  England.  The  windows  are  all  of  a  kind  of  flowing 
Middle-Pointed,  with  rather  a  foreign  character.  The  nave  has  three 
equal  west  gables,  the  central  having  a  five- light  window,  the  two  lateral 
windows  of  four  lights.  The  east  window  has  five  lights  ;  the  others  are 
smaller,  and  none  have  foliation  except  one  in  the  south  transept: 
some  have  good  jamb-mouldings,  with  many-jointed  shafts,  and  one 
has  an  ogee -head,  with  finial.  Most  of  the  external  hoods  are  upon 
corbels  of  well-sculptured  foliage,  and  there  is  also  foliage  in  the  arch- 
mouldings  externally. 

The  nave  is  wide  and  spacious,  but  without  clerestory ;  its  arcades 
have  fine  pointed  arches  on  columns  which  are  all  circular,  with  capi- 
tals, except  one  on  the  south,  which  is  clustered,  of  four  shafts.  But 
the  efiPect  of  the  nave  is  most  miserably  damaged  by  the  modem  ¥ralls 
which  now  close  up  the  arches,  an  abomination  perpetrated  about 
the  year  1836,  when  the  church  was  repaired  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  at  which  time  also  the  chancel 
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was  fitted  with  pews  facinv  west.  Previous  to  1836,  the  church  was 
in  a  state  of  great  neglect  and  dilapidation ;  but  though  it  is  now 
rescued  from  ruin  and  decay,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
repairs  should  have  been  carried  out  with  such  entire  disregard  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety. 

The  tower  rises  upon  four  large  pointed  arches,  springing  from  im- 
posts, and  has  some  plain  groining.  Above  the  roof  of  the*church  the 
tower  is  chiefly  of  debased  work,  and  has  a  short,  slated  spire.  The 
transepts  are  large,  especially  the  southern,  which  has  on  its  east  side 
8  recessed  chapel,  containing  a  very  fine  tomb,  enriched  with  niches 
and  statues  under  a  beautiful  crocketed  ogee  canopy. 

The  porch  is  large,  has  good  groining,  and  a  doorway  of  unusual 
character,  fianked  by  pinnacles,  and  with  a  third  rising  from  the  apex 
of  the  arch.  The  battlement  throughout  the  church  is  of  tiie  Irish 
forked  kind,  and  there  is  a  curious  corbel-table. 

In  Tipperary  may  be  noticed  the  churches  of  Clonmel  and  Fethard. 
That  of  Clonmel  has  been  much  modernised,  but  in  better  style  and 
feeling  than  usual  in  Ireland.  It  has  a  large  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  and  clerestory,  a  short  chancel,  and  a  tower  on  the  south 
side  of  the  latter.  The  tower  is  square  below,  and  octagonal  above. 
The  arcades  of  the  nave  have  large  pointed  arches,  on  circular  columns. 
Tht  new  windows  are  of  Middle- Pointed  character. 

Fethard  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
ruined  chancel  and  chapels  on  the  south,  and  a  western  tower.  Tlie 
nave  has  exactly  the  same  rude  arcades  as  those  at  Cloyne  and  Youghall. 
Across  the  aisles  plain  round  arches  are  thrown  from  the  piers  to  the 
walls.  The  windows  are  mostly  modem,  but  there  are  a  few  of  Flam- 
boyant character.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  with  good  mouldings 
and  shafts,  having  capitals  of  foliage.  The  chancel  and  adjacent 
chapels  seem  to  be  wholly  Irish  Middle-Pointed.  The  tower  is  later, 
and  greatly  resembles  that  of  Limerick  Cathedral,  with  its  forked  bat- 
tlements and  turrets.  The  churchyard  is  a  pretty  spot,  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  and  bounded  by  part  of  the  ancient  town  wall.  The  town 
is  remarkable  for  its  old  walls  and  gates  remaining  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  has  a  castle  and  other  mediaeval  buildings  in  ruin. 

In  the  county  of  Waterford  is  the  cathedral  of  Lismore,  which  is  so 
extensively  modernized  as  to  deserve  little  notice,  except  for  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  situation  on  a  woody  eminence.  It  is  a  cruciform 
church,  without  aisles,  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  modern  tower  with 
slender  spire,  which,  though  faulty  in  details,  has  a  good  general  effect. 
The  walls  are  in  great  measure  reconstructed  in  modem  Gothic  style, 
but  the  arches  opening  to  the  transepts  appear  First-Pointed ;  and  in 
the  south  transept  is  a  window  of  two  lancets,  with  a  circle  above. 
There  is  a  late  Third-Pointed  tomb,  with  much  enrichment  and  sculp- 
ture. The  choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  organ-screen,  and 
fitted  up  for  Divine  service. 

At  AJrdmore  are  several  remains  of  small  ancient  ecclesiastical  stmc- 
tures.  Here  is  a  remarkably  fine  round  tower ;  also  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  consisting  only  of  nave  and  chancel,  divided  by  a  First-Pointed 
arch,  but  in  its  general  character  Romanesque,  with  round  arched 
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windows  and  doors.  The  west  end  is  covered  with  yery  remarkable 
sculpture,  in  which  are  rudely  represented  various  Scriptural  subjects* 
and  some  single  figures  within  round  arched  niches. 

The  city  of  Waterford  contains  the  remains  of  two  small  monastic 
churches,  with  low  towers,  much  concealed  behind  houses,  but  no 
other  antiquities,  except  portions  of  the  old  town  walls,  and  one  fine 
old  tower  near  the  river.  The  cathedral  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  in 
the  so-called  Italian  style. 

With  regard  to  Limerick  cathedral,  we  may  observe  that  the  res- 
toration which  had  begun  when  the  former  remarks  were  made,  has 
been  very  successfully  carried  on,  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
curious  old  church  has  been  put  into  excellent  repair ;  all  the  ugly 
partitions,  galleries,  and  pews  have  been  removed,  and  the  choir  fitted 
with  suitable  stalls.     Moreover,  there  is  a  daily  choral  service. 

In  addition  to  the  abbeys  referred  to  in  Vol.  xx.,  we  can  mention  the 
following  as  worthy  of  being  explored  :  Askeaton,  Co.  Limerick,  with 
beautiful  cloister  and  other  portions  of  First-Pointed  work ;  Athenry^ 
Clare,  and  Kilconnell,  Go.  Galway ;  Muckroes  and  Rattoo,  Co.  Kerry  ; 
Buttevant,  Co.  Cork. 

Of  Round  towers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land, we  do  not  offer  any  remarks.  They  form  a  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting subject  for  research,  and  have  been  treated  of  with  great  care 
and  ability  in  Petrie's  well-known  work. 


RINGING  AND  CHIMING  BELLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologiet. 

Dbab  Sib, — In  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  your  last  number,  recom- 
mending a  machine  for  ringing, — confounding,  as  many  others  have 
done,  ringing  with  chiming, — I  would  request  the  favour  of  your  re- 
printing an  extract  from  what  I  published  on  that  subject  in  the 
Builder,  October  %  1858:  — 

''  Notwithstanding  the  daily  marvels  produced  by  science,  I  don't  believe  a 
peal  of  bells  will  ever  be  raised,  rung,  changed,  and  ceased,  by  any  machinery. 
Ringing  always  implies  that  bells  are  swung;  and  it  is  only  by  that  swinging 
that  the  grand,  full  tone  of  a  bell  can  be  brought  out. 

*'  Mr.  Jones's  machine  may  be  very  ingenious ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
has  been  in  use  at  Ottery  S.  Mary,  for  many  years,  an  arrangement  of  outside 
hammers,  connected  with  wires,  and  cranks,  and  levers,  and  a  barrel  fitted 
with  lifters,  like  a  chime-barrel;  and  by  turning  a  handle,  a  person  very 
easily  chimes  all  the  bells. 

'*  About  forty  years  ago,  I  set  up  a  contrivance  at  Bitton,  with  hammers 
striking  inMe,  and  levers,  lines,  and  pulleys,  all  brought  to  a  given  point  on 

the  floor,  where 

'  To  call  the  folk  to  church  in  time, 
A  little  boy  a  heavy  peal  may  chime.' 

This  arrangement  is  very  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  has 
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been  in  coniUnt  uie.  All  dependence  on  a  iet  of  ringers  is  got  rid  of,  and 
soft  and  subdued  harmony  is  produced.  Tbe  arrangement  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  swinging  of  the  bells  for  ringing  singly  or  in  peal." 

Now  this  contrivance  of  mine  can  only  be  recommended  when  a  set 
of  persons  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  attend  regularfy  at  every  ser- 
vice. In  such  a  case,  chiming  by  machinery  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
everything  connected  with  the  ministrations  of  our  Church  should  be 
conducted  regularly  and  always  the  same.  Then  one  way,  and  then 
another,  never  pleases  anybody  ;  whereas  regularity  and  order  in  time 
and  manner  do. 

Any  person  who  studies  ringing  scientifically,  and  understands  the 
theory  of  changes,  will  at  once  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  talk  of  binqing 
by  machinery.  You  might  as  well  expect  an  automaton  to  enunciate  a 
problem  in  Euclid.  No  doubt  sounds,  even  tunes,  may  be  tamefully 
hammered  out  of  bells  by  machinery ;  but  that  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  that  full  flow  of  almost  living  melody  which,  when  they  are 
rung  by  good  ears  and  able  hands,  falls  upon  the  ear,  whilst  they  are 
swinging  to  and  fro,  and  in  that  manner  are  made  to  fling  out  all  the 
mellowness  of  their  intonations. 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  T.  Ellacombb. 

Clyst  S.  George, 
Oct.  30,  1861. 


S.  ELIZABETH,  BASLE. 

Wb  have  to  acknowledge  a  courteous  communication  from  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Stadler,  architect,  of  Zurich,  who  pleads,  with  reference  to  our 
criticism  of  his  church  at  Lucerne,  (in  our  number  for  August  last, 
page  226),  that  the  wood  engravings  in  the  Christliches  Kunstblatt, 
upon  which  we  grounded  our  observations^  were  "  badly  and  faultily 
executed,  giving  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  that  building.*'  Mr.  Stadler 
favours  us  with  a  ground-plan  and  a  west  elevation  of  his  church  of  S. 
Elizabeth  at  Basle,  as  giving  "  a  better  notion  of  his  architectural  con- 
ceptions." We  proceed  in  compliance  with  his  request  to  express  our 
opinion  upon  this  design. 

The  ground- plan  shows  a  nave  of  four  bays  with  two  aisles ;  a  tower 
at  the  west  end,  forming  a  porch,  with  an  adjunct  on  each  side,  con- 
taining lower  entrances  to  the  aisles,  and  staircases  leading  to  the  gal- 
leries ;  and  a  choir  of  a  single  bay,  ending  in  a  five-sided  apse,  flanked 
by  a  staircase  (on  each  side)  also  leading  to  the  galleries.  The  whole 
church  appears  to  be  vaulted  quadripartitely,  and  the  galleries  are  sub- 
vaulted.  The  altar  stands  on  the  chord  of  the  apse,  with  its  steps  (two 
in  number)  on  its  east  side.  The  font  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
otherwise  empty  choir.  No  other  fittings  or  seats  are  indicated  on  the 
plan.  The  choir  is  raised  on  four  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave. 
We  now  turn  to  the  west  elevation ;  which  is  an  ornate  specimen  of 
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GFennan  Middle-Pointed.  The  lowest  stage  shows  a  central  doorway* 
deeply  recessed,  under  a  pedimental  head.  It  is  flanked  with  pin- 
nacles and  niches,  and  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  decorated  with 
superficial  tracery  of  a  geometrical  character.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
aide-walls  in  this  western  fa9ade  are  quite  blank.  The  next  stage 
shows  a  lofty  four-light  window,  with  shafted  monials,  and  geometri- 
cal tracery — (in  which  there  is  a  ^dash  of  Flamboyant),  between  two 
similar  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  the  whole  resting  on  a  rather 
heavy  projecting  stringcourse,  which  embraces  the  buttresses,  and  is 
relieved  by  a  coarse  flower-moulding  and  some  surface-arcading. 
Above  this  stage,  there  is  an  elaborate  mask  of  the  roof  behind.  Over 
a  horizontal  stringcourse  there  rise  on  each  side  a  series  of  graduated 
open  pedimented  gables,  with  high  pinnacles  between.  The  tower 
occupies  the  middle ;  plain  in  its  lower  stage,  pierced  with  a  single 
lancet  and  a  clock-face  above ;  the  spire  which  caps  it  being  an  ele- 
gant octagonal  composition ; — an  open  traceried  octagon  with  an 
eight-sided  open  spire  above  it,  terminating  in  a  huge  crocket. 

We  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  architectural  style  in  this  de- 
sign seems  to  us  far  more  pure  than  in  the  church  at  Lucerne.  In  the 
spire  indeed,  we  see  great  merits,  as  a  specimen  of  the  favourite  Ger- 
man open-work  composition.  The  pierced  work  of  the  arcading  which 
masks  the  roof  is  not,  we  know,  without  ancient  precedent ;  but  we  do 
not  much  admire  it.  The  buttresses  seem  to  us  to  want  projection 
and  variety :  and  there  is  some  want  of  purity  in  the  details  of  the 
tracery.  The  west  door  also  seems  to  us  to  be  over  elaborate  in  its 
decoration,  considering  its  rather  small  scale.  We  are  of  course  unable 
to  speak  of  anything  except  the  plan  and  the  western  fa9ade.  We 
confess  to  some  fears  that  the  west  front  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
rest  of  the  design.  It  is  far  more  ornate,  and  far  more  expensive,  than 
the  fa9ade  and  tower  of  a  modem  English -Pointed  church,  of  the 
same  scale,  would  be.  But  the  design  as  a  whole  certainly  proves  that 
some  GFerman  architects  of  the  day  are  beginning  to  master  the  princi- 
ples of  their  national  variety  of  the  Pointed  style. 


FORBION  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  new  French  monthly  periodical. 
La  Paroiise,  edited  by  the  Abb^  Xavier  Barbier  de  Montault,  which, 
under  the  designation  of  a  "  Revue  liturgique,  canonique,  lit^raire,  et 
arch^logique,"  seems  intended  to  occupy  a  place  in  French  religious 
literature  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Literary  Churchman  with  us. 
With  its  extremely  pronounced  Ultramontanism  we  have,  of  course, 
not  the  least  sympathy,  but  in  matters  of  art  and  archaeology,  the 
editor,  as  might  be  assumed  from  his  previous  writings,  is  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Gothic  revival.  We  take  advantage  of  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  contents  of  this  periodical  to  glean  some  ecclesiological 
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y  ana/'  which  will  keep  our  readers  aufaii  of  French  progress,  observ* 
ing  that  many  of  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Semaine  Religieuae, 

The  famous  gold  and  jewelled  chalice  "  of  S.  Remi/'  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  after  having  been  in  use  at  Rheims  Cathedral  for 
600  years,  was  placed  in  the  department  of  medals,  at  Paris,  in  1796, 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  been  restored  to  Rheims  Ca* 
thedraL  The  Roman  rituaJ  will  have  been  imposed  on  the  diocese  of 
Rouen  in  the  course  of  October ;  while  a  strong  protest  has  been  ful- 
ininated  from  Rome  against  the  use  of  stearine  candles.  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  steeple  of  S.  8tephen*8,  at  Vienna,  which  has  hitherto 
measured  425  local  feet  in  height,  18  more  feet  are  to  be  added,  so  as 
to  elevate  it  above  the  altitude  of  Strasburg,  of  which  the  measurement 
is  437  feet.  During  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Late-Pointed 
church  of  S.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris,  a  series  of  early  mural  paintings, 
"  in  the  style  of  the  school  of  Bruges,  or  of  Albert  Durer,"  (which  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing,)  were  discovered  and  renewed.  They  were 
found  under  thick  coats  of  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  choir,  near  the  jube.  These  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
have  inscriptions  in  black  letter  at  the  foot  of  each,  describing  their 
subjects,  which  belong  to  the  legendary  history  of  the  10,000  crusaders 
at  Mount  Ararat. 

We  find  various  scattered  details  of  that  great  and  slowly- progressing 
restoration  of  Notre  Dame,  to  which  we  first  called  attention  some 
years  before  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  which,  as  we 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  has,  since  the  death  of  M.  Lassus, 
been  conducted  on  M.  VioUet  le  Due's  sole  responsibility.  The  ex- 
ternal works  of  the  north  side  and  the  apse  are  completed,  and  all  which 
remains  to  be  carried  out  is  the  fa9ade  of  the  south  transept,  including 
its  rose-window,  originally  built  by  John  de  Chelles,  in  1257.  The 
roof  of  the  cathedral  is  just  covered  and  ventilated  with  small  trefoiled 
dormers,  while  statues  are  being  ranged  round  the  base  of  the  fishes 
of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Ste.  Ghapelle.  In  the  chapels  on  the  north 
side,  the  mural  paintings  which  have  come  to  light  are  being  restored. 
The  new  choir-stalls,  and  part  of  the  woodwork,  which  is  termed 
«<  magnificent,"  have  been  also  placed  at  Notre  Dame.  There  are  26 
upper,  and  20  lower  stalls,  we  conclude  on  each  side,  designed  by  Du 
Ooulon.  They  are  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  archiepiscopal  throne, 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  enriched  by  groups  of  angels  holding  religious 
instrumenta.  The  reason  why  there  have  always  been  two  thrones 
at  Notre  Dame  may  be  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sacrifice 
to  symmetry,  similar  to  that  of  the  laird  who  after  hanging  a  thief  on 
one  side  of  his  gate,  hung  another  clansman  on  the  other  side  to 
correspond.  The  recent  custom  has  been  for  the  Archbishop  to  sit  in 
one,  and  to  preach  from  the  other.  The  back  of  the  right  hand  throne 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Denis  and  his  companions,  that  of  the 
left  the  miraculous  cure  of  Childebert  I.,  by  the  intercession  of  S. 
Germain  of  Paris,  in  557.  These  panels  are  designed  by  A.  F.  Varze, 
and  J.  Du  Goulon.  The  backs  of  the  stalls  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other  subjects,  and  the 
stalls  are  divided  by  elbows,  with  arabesques,  enriched  with  emblems 
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of  the  Passion.  The  carvers  are  Du  Goulon,  and  others.  The  eight 
large  pictures,  vhich  hung  over  the  old  stalls,  are  not  to  be  replaced. 
The  large  eagle,  designed  by  Percier  and  Fontaine,  which  Napoleon 
gave  to  the  cathedral,  will  again  be  brought  into  use. 

We  have  reproduced  these  descriptions,  which  seem  definite  on  these 
statements,  from  the  Journal  as  we  find  it.  But  the  statement  respect- 
ing the  two  thrones  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  a  protest  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Courcy,  borrowed  by  the  Paroisae  from  the  Monde,  dated  in  June, 
who  is  angry  at  the  substitution  of  one  throne  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir  for  die  two  side  thrones  placed  as  we  have  described.  Perhaps 
M.  Viollet  Le  Due  thought  better  of  the  innovation  after  having  com- 
mitted himself  to  it.  The  Abb^  de  Courcy,  likewise,  protests  at  the 
two  similar  ambones  of  wood  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir  facing  west.  Being  a  very  precise  liturgist,  he  not  only  ob- 
jects to  the  similarity  of  their  design,  but  to  the  obligation  which  they 
involve  of  the  Prophecy,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  being  all  read  westward. 
He  states  the  curious  fact  that,  by  the  ceremonials  of  Paris  and  Sens, 
the  deacon  used  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  southern  ambo  so  as  to  be 
able  more  easily  to  turn  to  the  north. 

A  large  church,  to  he  dedicated  in  honour  of  S.  Bernard,  seems  to 
have  been  built,  but  not  completed,  in  La  Chapclle,  one  of  the  new  dis- 
tricts of  Paris.  The  style  is  "  at  once  that  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Whether  this  singu- 
larly lucid  description  implies  that  it  is  Late  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
we  are  of  course  unable  to  say.  A  porch  at  the  principal  facade  and 
the  organ-loft  are  laboured.  M.  Pascal  has  carved  a  Via  Grucis  on 
the  pillars,  and  there  are  mural  paintings  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Another  new  church,  to  be  dedicated  as  Notre  Dame  de  la  Croix,  is 
to  be  built  at  Menilmontant,  a  district  in  the  northern  portion  of  Paris, 
by  M.  Heret,  *•  architecte  de  la  viUe."  ITie  Paroisee  is  very  indignant 
at  the  restorers  of  Lyons  cathedral,  who  have,  according  to  its  writer, 
denaturalised  that  semi-southern  church  by  covering  it  with  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  which  he  asserts  it  was  never  intended  to  possess. 

The  Revue  de  VAri  Chretien  for  September  records,  from  a  local 
paper,  an  interesting  discovery  which  has  just  been  made  in  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  S.  Quentin,  in  a  chapel  of  the  twelfth  century, 
underneath  a  painting  in  distemper.  The  elevation  of  a  large  rose 
window  was  found  incised  in  the  wall.  This  design,  which  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  large  west  window  of  Chartres,  is  com- 
posed of  a  central  dodecafoil,  from  which  radiate  twelve  pilastral  shafts, 
with  large  capitals  connected  by  semicircular  arcuations,  the  spandrils 
being  pierced  with  twelve  octofoils.  The  style  resembles  that  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  second  transept,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  de- 
sign reveals  the  original  window  of  that  portion  of  the  church  pre- 
vious to  the  rebuilding  of  its  upper  story  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  chapel  in  which  it  was  found  stands  hard  by,  and  was  without  doubt 
the  office  during  the  works.  We  may  observe  for  our  own  part 
upon  the  value  of  this  drawing  as  throwing  light  upon  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  days  when  paper  was  not  comeatable  as  at  present. 

M.  Reichensperger  has  called  our  attention  to  the  projected  destruction 
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of  the  most  interesting  Hospital  of  S.  John,  at  Bruges,  and  invited  ua 
(to  which  we  most  heartily  respond)  in  joining  our  voice  to  his  in  a 
protest  against  so  unnecessary  and  so  destructive  an  act  of  Vandalism. 
In  treating  of  foreign  ecclesiology,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
leave  on  record  our  sincere  regrets  at  the  decease  of  M.  Zwirner. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  certain  details  of  his 
great  work,  all  must  combine  in  admiration  at,  and  gratitude  for,  th  e 
unwearied  industry  and  ever  ready  practical  talent  which  has  enabled 
him  so  surely,  and  yet  not  slowly,  to  bring  that  vast  undertaking  to  a 
condition  so  near  completion.  It  is  more  to  M.  Zwimer*s  credit  that 
he  should  have  been  so  successful,  as  he  was  not  brought  up  in  the 
Gothic  school,  but  in  that  of  Schink  and  the  Berlin  Academy. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

Skvsbal  of  the  later  reports  by  the  architect  on  the  progress  of  this 
building  have  not  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologht  j  partiy  because  the 
small  amount  of  new  matter  in  them  would  hardly  have  repaid  the 
labour  of  translating ;  partly  because  we  were  able  last  year  to  give  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  works  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  our  own  committee.  But  the  decease  of  Herr  Zwirner  in  Sep- 
tember, renders  his  last  report  peculiarly  interesting:  we  therefore 
translate  the  whole  of  it.  His  illness  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Central' Dombau-Verein,  and  reading  it 
before  the  assembly. 

"Thb  Architbct's  Forty-sevbnth  Report  respecting  the  pro- 
gress OF  the  Works  at  Cologne  Cathedral. 

"  Since  the  recommenoement  of  the  works  for  the  completion  of  our  Ca- 
thedral, by  the  solemn  act  of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  when  also  the  Central- Domba»-Verein  CBme  into  existence,  you, 
honoured  Members  of  the  Association,  have  appeared  here  annually,  in  order 
to  make  known  your  continued  sympathy  with  tiie  hallowed  work,  to  convince 
vourseWes  respecting  the  grand  results  of  your  exertions,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  building  amid  such  laborious  industry,— 
a  progress  which,  in  the  short  period  of  a  year,  can  only  appear  very  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  gigantic  extent  of  the  structure,  out  it  has  always  been 
commensurate  with  the  plan  of  operations,  and,  with  a  constant  advance,  has 
developed  itself  into  the  great  Whole,  which  stands  before  your  eyes,  of  which 
a  detailed  outline  was  presented  to  you  in  the  last  Report,  of  the  4th  of  Janaary, 
1861. 

"  A  very  short  interval  of  time  has  since  elapsed,  and  the  results  of  last 
year's  operations  now  appear  unusually  great.  In  April  twelvemonth  we  set 
about  the  erection  of  the  iron  framework  of  the  roof,  together  with  the  central 
steeple  which  belongs  to  it,  and  as  early  as  the  15th  of  October  last,  being  the 
birthday  of  the  late  King,  this  vast  iron  structure  was  finished,  and  crowned 
with  the  golden  morning-star.  The  interest  which  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation felt  in  the  erection  of  the  roof  was  so  great,  thai  they  wished  the 
covering-in  with  metal  to  be  undertaken  in  the  same  year ;  and  since  this 
eostly  process  had,  on  account  of  our  hmited  funds,  been  deferred  in  the  plan 
of  expenditure  to  the  year  1861,  special  contributions  were  gathered  for  the 
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roofing  of  the  Cathedral.  Accordingly,  the  upper  portion  of  the  steeple-roof 
was  coTcred-in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  until  the  cold,  unfaTOur- 
able  weather  bade  us  pause  .in  this  difficult  work.  The  long-continued  and 
severe  winter,  and  the  coldness  of  the  spring  months,  which  were  attended  by 
nightly  frosts,  impeded  the  recommencement  of  these  works  in  metal ;  while, 
for  constructive  reasons,  they  could  only  be  carried  on  at  a  moderate  pace. 
The  roofing-in  of  the  nave  and  transepts  with  lead  could  not  be  begun  till 
after  Easter,  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  is  already  covered  in  with 
that  material.  Within  a  few  months,  then,  the  whole  cathedral  will  enjoy  the 
lasting  protection  of  a  strong  and  solid  roof,  along  the  ridge  of  which  an 
elegantly  pierced  crest  will  stretch,  ascending,  as  it  were,  into  the  blue  hea- 
ven, while  the  sunbeams  play  on  its  gilded  fleurs-de-lys,  and  thus  crowning 
the  lofty  House  of  God  with  a  majestic  diadem.  From  the  crossing  of  the 
roofs  there  springs,  as  an  organic  offshoot,  the  slender  spirelet,  terminating,  at 
the  height  or  360  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  golden  star  of  the  three  Wise 
Men,  whose  reliques,  as  is  well  known,  have  rested  here  since  the  year  1 162. 
The  spire  is  already  covered  in  with  metal,  and  the  architectural  ornaments, 
with  the  elegant  gables  and  pinnacles,  are  now  being  fixed  on,  and  will  give 
the  whole  a  form  of  appropriate  style  and  an  harmonious  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  building. 

''This  rapid  advance  above  the  laboriously-erected  stone  structure  could 
however  only  be  effected  at  a  large  pecuniary  expense,  while  from  construc- 
tional conditions  the  work  in  stone,  namely  the  erection  of  the  external  struc- 
tural system  of  upright  and  arched  buttresses,  could  not  be  intermitted. 

'*  It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  preceding  Report  how  important  this 
construction  appears  to  be,  in  order  to  brine  the  high  and  slender  masses  of 
stone  into  solia  coherence,  and  to  insure  their  stability.  Our  utmost  exertions 
must  be  applied  to  this  object,  even  during  the  current  year.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  ten  arched  buttresses  have  been  already  turned :  the  same 
number  will  be  completed  on  the  north  side  in  the  present  year :  and  then  in 
the  next  year,  under  the  finished  roof,  the  arching-in  of  the  nave  with  the 
bold  vaulting-ribs  can  go  on.  This  important  terminal  construction  will  re- 
quire great  care,  and  all  preliminary  conditions  for  its  success  must  be  fulfilled 
beforehand. 

"  In  the  past  year,  1860,  there  were  expended  on  the  cathedral  works,  in- 
clusive of  the  iron  structure  of  the  roof  and  steeple,  119,513  thalers,  18silber- 
groschen ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  for  1861,  approved  by  royal  authority, 
was  necessarily  fixed  at  120,000  thalers,  in  order  to  effect  such  an  advance- 
ment of  the  building  as  its  condition  demands. 

"  Of  the  extraordinary  collections  for  the  roofin^-in  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
its  central  spire,  which,  inclusive  of  the  contribution  of  15,000  thalers  from 
the  corporation  (Stadtgemeinde)  of  this  city,  amounted  on  the  whole  to  about 
26,000  thalers,  a  considerable  part  was  spent  last  year,  and  the  remainder  has 
already  been  spent  in  this.  The  roofings  must  be  connected  and  completed ; 
also  the  stonework  requires  to  be  forwsjrded  actively,  consequently  large  sup- 
plies are  wanted,  and  therefore  there  is  a  very  special  claim  upon  the  activity 
of  the  Association  for  this  year. 

"  Accordingly,  I  entreat  you,  honoured  members  of  the  Association,  with 
all  confidence,  that  you  will  exei^  a  most  active  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  works,  which  in  this  year  are  exceptionally  pressing ;  and  to 
the  honoured  Council  of  the  Central  Association  in  particular  I  present  the 
urgent  petition  that  they  will  summon  meetings  of  the  Association  for  this 
purpose  as  early  as  possible,  and  set  them  to*  work ;  because  pecuniary  means 
are  already  very  urgently  needed. 

"  Never,  during  the  period  of  almost  nineteen  years  for  which  the  works 
have  been  going  on,  has  the  necessity  for  hastening  them  been  so  great  as 
now,  because  the  bold  masses  of  stone  are  raised  to  a  great  height,  but  are 
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■till  destitute  of  the  necessary  connection  with  one  another :  the  feeling  of 
seconty  is  consequently  shaken  in  me,  and  cannot  he  restored  until  the  system 
of  contrirances  for  insuring  the  stahiltty  of  the  building  has  been  thoroughly 
curried  out. 

"  The  estimate  of  costs  has  hitherto  been  found  adequate.  But,  according 
to  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  completion  of  important  constructional  sys- 
tems greater  sums  are  required  for  a  time  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  build- 
ing operations.  I  only  discharge  my  duty  in  bringing  the  necessit]^  of  the 
case  strongly  before  you,  and  trust  to  the  honest  endeavours  of  all  friends  of 
the  Cathedral-works  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  noble  House  of  God. 

"  Cologne,  May,  14,  1861.  (Signed)    Zwirnbr, 

"  Cathedral  Architect,  &c.'* 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  S.  EDMUND'S  CHURCH,  HAUXTON,  NEAR 

CAMBRIDGE. 

From  a  Lecture  read  before  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society.     By 
W.  M.  Fawcbtt,  B.A.,  Architect,  Cambridge. 

Thb  fact  of  a  church  having  been  repeatedly  altered  during  mediaeval 
times  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  comment,  but  in  offering  you  an 
account  of  S.  Edmund's  Church,  Hauxton,  which  I  gave  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Architectural  Society,  I  think  you  will  find  the  various  changes 
to  which  it  was  subjected  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist.  The  church  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
and  as  I  have  had  the  nave  under  my  care  for  restoration,  I  have  of 
course  had  facilities  for  tracing  its  successive  alterations.  The  ac- 
companying plan  is  shaded  according  to  the  dates  of  the  respective 
portions ;  the  dotted  parts  of  each  signifying  that  they  do  not  exist 
now,  or,  where  bounded  by  a  firm  line,  have  only  the  base  remaining. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  parish,  Bentham,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Convent  of  Ely,*'  tells  us  that  the  manor  of  Hauxton-cum-Newton  was 
obtained  by  Brithnoth,  the  first  Abbot,  during  the  reign  of  King  Edgar, 
as  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  convent.  There  are  no  remains  of 
any  church  of  this  date.  If  there  was  a  church,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable, it  would  most  likely  be  of  timber,  and  so  entirely  superseded 
when  a  stone  one  was  built.  The  only  relic  of  an  earlier  stone  church  is 
half  of  a  semicircular  window-head  used  as  the  jamb  of  the  south 
Norman  window  of  the  nave,  and  this  may  have  been  a  broken  or  spoilt 
stone  for  the  present  church.  We  next  find  that  Bishop  Harvey,  the 
first  Bishop,  consecrated  in  1 109,  assigned  the  manor  to  the  monks.  At 
this  time,  apparently,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  present  church  were 
commenced,  for  the  work  is  Early  Norman,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  the  newly  endowed  monks  to  send  labourers  over  to 
till  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  their  spiritual  neces- 
sities. This  church  consisted  simply  of  a  small  nave  and  apsidal 
chancel,  and  probably  a  south  porch.  The  chancel  arch  is  the  principal 
feature  remaining.  It  is  very  massive,  being  4  ft.  9  in.  in  thickness, 
supported  on  two  engaged  columns  on  either  side  with  rather  clumsy 
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cushion  caps,  the  abacus  of  which  is  continued  along  the  wall.  There 
are  two  orders  to  the  arch  on  the  west  side,  but  only  one  on  the  east. 
The  outer  order  is  of  Clunch,  the  inner  of  Barnack  stone.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  nine  feet,  and  it  rises  about  six  inches  above  the 
semicircle,  stilted  by  a  continuation  of  the  curve,  not  by  the  curve 
produced  in  vertical  Unes ;  (the  effect  of  this  is  very  good,  and  I  have 
heard  several,  who  have  not  noticed  the  reason,  remark  how  well  the 
arch  springs  from  its  shafts ;)  the  angles  have  all  a  simple  and  bold 
bowtell  moulding.  Of  the  apse  the  only  architectural  features  re- 
maining are  two  windows  norUi  and  south,  fourteen  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  high;  the  western  portions  of  the  wall  remain,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  eastern  part  were  found  when  the  floor  was  relaid 
last  year.  In  the  nave  there  are  two  Norman  windows  six  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  high ;  the  south  one  has  the  star  moulding  worked 
about  the  face  of  the  head,  and  one  of  the  stones  forming  the  jamb  is 
worked  to  form  half  a  semicircular  head  as  mentioned  above — this 
cannot  now  be  seen,  as  it  is  unfortunately  plastered  over  again ;  the 
north  window  is  the  same  size,  but  quite  plain.  The  south  doorway 
is  semicircular  headed,  with  a  tympanum,  the  lintel  of  which  is  cut 
with  the  star  moulding  of  slightly  more  elaborate  character  than  that 
of  the  window.  There  is  a  shaft  to  each  jamb,  cushion  capped,  with 
star  and  other  mouldings  worked  on  the  flat  portions. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  porch,  fioissier,  who  wrote  in  18^7, 
says  '*  the  porch  is  Norman ;"  but  the  present  vicar,  who  came  in 
1 832.  says  that  then  the  foundations  were  of  brick,  and  the  rest  of  timber 
without  any  architectural  character,  and  it  was  removed  soon  after,  as 
it  was  falling  down.  Parker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Topography,"  says  : 
"  There  was  formerly  a  shallow  Norman  porch  to  the  south  doorway, 
the  outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced  on  the  walls."  Boissier  is  pro- 
bably his  authority  for  its  being  Norman,  and  the  "  shallow  "  I  suspect 
is  merely  a  conjecture.  The  north  doorway  is  quite  plain,  and  has 
been  reset  at  a  later  period,  most  of  the  old  stone  being  used  again, 
and  deficiencies  made  up  with  clunch ;  the  angles  of  the  nave  have 
the  bowtell  moulding.  Thus  with  the  exception  of  the  western  facade 
and  the  belfry  we  have  very  clear  evidence  of  what  this  little  church 
was.  I  should  only  add  tiiat  the  windows  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
chancel  arch,  have  a  more  ancient  appearance  than  the  south  doorway 
and  nave  windows.  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  who  examined  the  church  with 
me,  was  very  much  struck  with  the  apparent  extreme  antiquity  of  these 
windows,  which  were  only  brought  to  light  last  year.  So  possibly  this 
portion  of  the  church  was  executed  before  Bishop  Harvey's  time :  but 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  the  portion  of  the  church  built 
first  about  his  time,  copying  the  style  of  work  just  completed  at  Ely 
by  Abbot  Simeon,  and  that  as  the  work  progressed  they  introduced 
the  later  surface  decoration. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  time  of  Bishop  North  wold,  who  was  con- 
secrated A.i).  1'229.  He  attached  the  Rectory  of  Hauxton  to  the 
oflice  of  Camerarius,  or  chamberlain  of  the  convent,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  considerable  alterations.  Firstly,  the  apse 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  chancel  lengthened  and  finished  square  with 
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a  triplet  east  window.  The  new  walls  were  not  built  so  thick  as  the 
old  ones,  and  so  to  make  them  fit,  the  old  ones  appear  to  have  been 
thinned  on  the  inside  for  the  short  piece  where  they  were  rectilinear, 
and  the  lower  portion  was  left  the  old  thickness  and  now  forms  a  stone 
seat  along  the  sides.  At  this  time  it  was  becoming  customary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  altars  in  churches,  and  accordingly  it  was  deter- 
mined to  erect  two  new  ones  here,  north  and  south  of  the  chancel 
arch.  But  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  width  from  the  outer 
order  of  the  jamb  to  the  wall  on  each  side  is  only  4  ft.,  hardly  sufficient 
for  an  altar ;  so  to  gain  a  little  room,  they  cut  away  the  whole  of  this 
order  from  the  base  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  thus  gained  about 
a  foot  for  each  altar.  They  supported  the  overhanging  wall  by  a  small 
arch  over  each  altar,  corbelled  out  from  the  wall,  and  thus  formed  very 
beautiful  altar-pieces.  On  the  north  side  this  arch  retains  its  mouldings 
in  a  broken  state :  on  the  south  all  are  gone,  a  squint  was  cut  com- 
pletely through  the  wall  at  some  recent  date,  and  all  else  was  built  up ; 
but  on  examining  a  portion  of  this  squint  to  find  its  original  form,  the 
arch  was  discovered,  with  the  beautiful  fresco  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canter, 
bury  at  the  back,  and  on  the  reveals  some  very  good  First-Pointed 
scrollwork  in  red  on  a  white  ground,  lliere  were  also  some  loose 
stones  with  scroll  work  on  found  in  the  debris.  As  I  have  made  a 
drawing  of  the  fresco  of  S.  Thomas,  I  need  not  enter  into  any  further 
description  of  it,  saving  that  the  colour  is  very  tender,  and  though  it 
will  bear  touching  without  coming  off,  it  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
friction.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  these  matters  can  tell  me  how  it  may  be  securely  fixed,  for  it 
is  too  tender  to  bear  any  solution.  I  have  recommended  that  a  glass 
frame  should  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  recess,  but  it  will  be  all  the  better 
in  addition  to  have  the  painting  itself  secured  if  possible.  It  is  well 
known  how  rare  such  frescoes  of  this  date  are  in  England,  and  of  S. 
Thomas  of  any  date  :  so  as  this  has  been  most  singularly  preserved,  I 
should  like  to  render  it  quite  safe. 

Besides  these  alterations  the  church  was  lengthened  a  full  bay.  and 
here  again  they  built  with  a  thinner  wall  than  their  predecessors,  but 
the  operation  of  reducing  the  whole  wall  was  tedious  and  probably 
not  safe,  so  they  contented  themselves  with  making  a  small  splay  at 
the  junction.  The  north  lancet  still  remains,  but  the  south  window 
is  a  recent  one,  designed  by  a  village  carpenter  some  twenty  years  ago. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  Norman  waUs  were  of  pebble  with 
Bamack  stone  dressings;  the  First-Pointed  walls  are  of  clunch  and 
they  seem  to  have  thought  Barnack  stone,  especially  when  worked, 
much  too  good  to  throw  away,  for  they  carefully  removed  the  bowtelled 
angles  to  the  new  position ;  so  when  the  church  was  all  plastered  over 
they  gave  the  impression  that  the  whole  of  these  walls  were  Norman, 
and  rendered  the  internal  splay  rather  puzzling,  for  the  First-Pointed 
light  was  built  up  and  plastered  over  both  inside  and  out.  The  bowl 
of  the  font  is  probably  of  this  date.  It  consists  simply  of  the  frustrum 
of  an  octagonal  pyramid  with  the  base  upwards,  and  hollowed  out  for 
the  basin ;  it  has  no  moulding  or  carving,  and  is  now  on  a  modem  base. 

We  have  thus  a  tolerable  impression  of  what  this  second  state  of 
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the  church  was.  In  the  interior  we  have  the  simple  nave  and  chancel, 
with  the  high  altar  and  the  two  side  ones — the  south  to  S.  Thomas, 
and  the  north  probably  to  S.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
Of  this  second  western  facade  we  have  no  remains  excepting  the  bow- 
telled  angles  taken  from  the  Norman  work. 

The  church  remained  in  this  state  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  alterations  were  again  taken  in  hand.  At  this  time 
Alan  de  Walsingham  was  working  at  the  cathedral  at  Ely.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  ever  camerarius  of  the  convent  and  so  rector  of 
Hauxton,  but  whether  or  not,  he  imbued  the  rector  with  some  of  his 
architectural  spirit,  and  he  set  to  work  upon  the  church.  He  was  tired 
of  triplet  east  windows,  and  liked  the  new  and  more  varied  forms  of 
traceried  ones,  and  so  designed  a  three-light  east  window ;  and  be- 
sides this,  put  two  large  two- light  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  westernmost  of  these  was  a  "  low-side"  window,  and  fitted 
with  doors  below  a  transom  ;  the  eastern  was  glazed  throughout,  and 
had  no  transom.  Their  tracery  was  the  ordinary  type  of  ogee-headed 
lights  under  a  square  head.  It  is  probable  too,  that  the  roof  of  the 
chancel  is  of  this  date.  But  he  wanted  to  make  arrangements  for  more 
altars,  and  as  there  was  evidently  no  room  for  more  in  the  present 
church,  he  threw  out  two  chapels,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  the  foundations  of  which  may  still  be  traced  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  arches  into  the  nave,  with  their  columns,  caps,  and  bases 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  north  chapel  projected  farther  east  than  the 
south  one,  and  abutted  against  the  chancel  wall,  and  thus  the  bowtell 
of  that  angle  has  disappeared ;  but  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  roof,  whether  it  was  formed  by  a  north  gable,  or  by  leaning  to 
the  nave  walls,  for  the  small  piece  abutting  against  the  chancel  to  the 
depth  of  the  surface  of  the  nave  wall,  remained  leaning  against  the 
chancel  wall ;  so  it  is  evident  that  the  north  roof  was  a  lean-to,  for  if 
it  had  been  a  gable  that  small  piece  would  have  inclined  in  the  other 
direction  ;  and  as  the  north  is  thus  shown  satisfactorily  to  have  been  a 
lean-to,  and  the  plan  of  the  south  is  very  similar,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  same.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
amount  of  alteration  carried  on  at  this  time.  The  church  has  now  the 
high  altar  and  four  side  altars.  The  nave,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  window,  of  which  we  have  no  trace,  has  still  only  its  Norman 
windows,  and  two  narrow  First-Pointed  ones,  and  is  therefore  rather 
dark,  whilst  the  chancel  has  an  abundance  of  light. 

Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  repairs  again  became  necessary.  The  present 
simple  and  beautiful  nave  roof  was  then  put  on  :  it  consists  merely  of 
the  rafters  tied  by  a  collar,  and  pendant  posts,  the  angles  being  filled 
with  solid  braces.  The  collar  has  a  small  battlemented  moulding  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  in  front  of  the  wall  plate  a  small  coved  cornice 
was  formed,  finished  with  the  Tudor  flower  as  a  cresting  on  the  upper 
edge :  only  a  few  broken  portions  of  this  remain.  They  put  up  too,  at 
this  time,  a  rood  loft,  ruthlessly  building  up  the  arch  under  which  S. 
Thomas  was  and  carrying  the  wood  work  in  front  of  him.  On  the 
south  side  they  cut  away  all  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  and  left  the 
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upper  portaon  of  the  outer  order  of  the  main  wall  supported  only  by 
corbelling,  and  under  this  the  loft  formed  a  coved  cornice.  On  the 
north  side  they  did  not  cut  away  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  and  they 
remain  still,  though  much  broken.  A  lofty  rood  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  keystone  of  the  outer  order  of  the 
chancel  arch  being  cut  to  receive  it,  and  two  brackets  were  inserted  in 
the  stringcourse  north  and  south  of  the  east  window,  probably  for  images. 

The  present  pulpit  and  seats  are  of  this  date.  The  pulpit  is  hexa- 
gonal, and  stands  on  a  small  central  shaft  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
pulpit  by  coving.  The  diameter  of  the  pulpit  is  only  2  ft.  2  in.  The 
•eats  have  square  panelled  ends,  with  small  buttresses  worked  in  the 
solid.  Besides  these  the  tower  was  a  principal  part  of  the  work  done. 
It  is  remarkably  plain,  built  of  pebbles,  with  angle  buttresses,  and 
battlemented  parapet ;  the  staircase  being  at  the  north-west  comer. 
It  is  rendered  plainer  at  present  by  the  loss  of  the  tracery  from  the 
belfry  windows,  and  the  broken  jambs  of  these,  and  the  small  lights 
below  to  the  ringing  loft,  being  repaired  in  very  rude  brickwork.  The 
erection  of  this  tower  effectually  obliterated  every  trace  of  what  the 
west  fa9ade  had  been  both  in  the  First  and  Middle- Pointed  times,  for 
the  tower  arch  is  very  lofty,  and  the  junction  to  the  old  work  could 
plainly  be  seen  when  the  plaster  was  off  very  near  the  angles  of  the 
nave.  Some  time  after  this,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  chapels  were  pulled  down,  and  the  arches  built  up.  On 
the  north  side  the  Middle-Pointed  piscina  was  inserted,  and  an  ori* 
ginal  window  then  put  in  remains,  but  on  the  south  a  more  recent 
one  has  been  inserted. 

This  then  was  probably  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  still  having  the  rood,  and  several  pictures.  That  of  S. 
Thomas,  being  walled  up,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Henry  VIIL, 
when  he  ordered  all  the  images  and  pictures  of  that  saint  to  be  des« 
troyed.  What  pictures  there  were,  and  the  rood,  remained  until  1643, 
for  in  Carter^s  History  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  he  gives  extracts 
from  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous.  Will  Dowsing's  Journal,  and  for 
Hauzton  is  recorded, — "March  13,  1643.  We  destroyed  a  crucifix, 
three  pofHsh  pictures,  an  inscription  on  brass,  and  ordered  the  steps 
to  be  levelled.  W.  Reynolds,  Robt.  Bryant,  churchwardens.  Thos. 
Stedman,  constable.  Freeholders — Thos.  Ward,  Cambridge;  Wm. 
Rttttham,  Sawston."  So  here  we  have  the  fate  of  several  frescoes,  a 
fate  S.  Thomas  would  most  certainly  have  shared  had  he  not  been 
walled  up,  and  kept  from  harm's  way.  The  stone  in  which  the  in- 
scription on  brass  was,  which  probably  gave  offence  by  the  customary 
prayer  "  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of,"  or  *'  cujus  anime  pro- 
I»ci6tttr*  Deus,"  still  remains  in  the  church,  and  has  the  matrix  of  a 
small  figure  of  a  priest  with  inscription  below. 

After  the  church  had  thus  been  desecrated  and  despoiled  of  its 
choicest  treasures,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  one  connected  with 
the  place  who  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  left  in  this  miserable 
condition*  for  from  the  inscription  on  the.  bells,  we  find  they  were  of  a 
date  soon  after  this.  There  are  three  of  them,  each  having  on  *'  Miles 
Oraye  made  mee  1666.*'     And  as  bells  are  expensive  thin^,  we  may 
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reasonably  conjecture  that  there  were  Bome  endeavouring  to  atone  for 
the  spoliation  that  had  taken  place.  The  roodftcreen  too  was  most 
probably  of  this  date,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  very  meagre  Gothic ;  it  was  set  quite  at  the  back  of  the  loft. 
The  alterations  after  this  were  a  sounding-board  to  the  pulpit,  and  a 
reading-desk  some  time  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  with  no 
character  to  make  them  worth  preserving  even  on  paper :  and  at  the 
same  time  apparently  some  high  pews  were  erected,  and  the  squint 
before-mentioned  was  also  cut  through  the  wall  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  arch.  The  Norman  and  First-Pointed  windows,  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  Third-Pointed  window,  in  the  wall  under  the  arch  to  the 
north  chapel  have  all  been  built  up ;  a  square  sash  window  was  in- 
serted for  the  east  window,  and  the  whole  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  roughcast  on  the  outside.  Many  remember  some  of 
these  windows,  with  their  shutters  still  attached,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  theii*  having  ever  held  glass.  Some  further  miserable  seats 
have  been  put  in  and  the  two  windows  on  the  south  side  designed  for 
**  Perpendicular,"  and  executed  by  the  native  talent  of  the  village. 
The  west  window  has  been  creditably  restored.  This,  with  sundry 
little  things  done  in  the  style  that  is  customary  when  villoge  carpenters 
of  the  last  and  this  century  were  left  to  themselves,  brings  the  church 
down  to  the  condition  it  was  in  when  first  I  saw  it,  excepting  that  many 
of  these  things,  not  being  done  in  the  substantial  style  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  already  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  the  church  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ely,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chancel,  made  arrangements  with  the 
lessee  of  their  tithes  in  the  parish  to  put  it  into  a  thorough  state  of 
repair.  They  re-tiled  the  roof,  made  good  what  faulty  timber  they 
found,  and  re- plastered  the  underside :  they  replaced  the  south  windows 
which  were  of  clunch  and  unsound,  with  new  facsimiles,  except- 
ing that  they  made  them  both  alike,  giving  both  the  transom,  and 
putting  stone  in  the  lower  part,  as  they  came  down  very  low.  The  Nor- 
man windows  which  they  found  on  taking  off  the  plaster,  they  opened 
out,  and  put  in  a  new  east  window,  designed  from  fragments  of  the  old 
one,  which  they  found  in  the  walL  The  whole  of  the  walling  was 
made  thoroughly  sound  and  plastered  again,  showing  the  quoins. 
The  floor  was  also  made  good,  the  sanctuary  being  laid  with  Minton*s 
tiles,  the  rest  of  the  chancel  with  York  flagging.  During  the  progress 
of  these  works,  they  found  the  remains  of  the  original  triplet  east  win- 
dow, but  not  until  they  had  partially  worked  the  present  one ;  and  whikt 
digging  about  the  floor,  they  came  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apse. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  explain  what  has  been  done  this  year 
to  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  concisely  as 
possible.  The  vicar  having  resolved  to  spend  about  £2d0,  which  he 
had  collected  with  considerable  labour,  called  me  in  to  advise  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  On  examination,  I  found  the  lead  on  the  tower 
roof  required  entirely  replacing :  two  elder  bushes  were  growing  through 
it,  having  their  roots  partly  in  the  mortar  of  the  walls,  and  partly  in 
an  accumulation  of  decayed  leaves  ;  the  timber  of  the  roof  too  was  in 
some  parts *very  unsound,  and  had  to  be  replaced.     The  roof  of  the 
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nave  has  been  stripped  and  re-tiled,  and  all  the  unsound  wood  replaced 
with  new,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  roughcast  ])laster 
has  all  been  stripped  from  the  outside,  and  the  original  surface  shown, 
and  made  good  where  it  was  in  bad  condition,  llie  plaster  from  the 
inside  was  also  taken  off,  and  then  the  two  Norman  windows,  and  the 
First-Pointed  window  could  be  plainly  seen  on  both  sides.  The  pebble 
wall  on  the  inside  was  so  good,  that  I  was  very  desirous  not  to  re- 
plaster  it,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  church  would  not  look  suffi- 
ciently comfortable  for  the  rustics  of  Hauxton  if  it  were  left  so.  The 
windows  were  of  course  opened  out.  All  the  dressed  stonework, 
which  rejoiced  in  successive  coats  of  whitewash,  has  been  cleaned,  and 
the  original  surface  of  the  stone  shown.  It  was  whilst  examining  the 
squint,  which  had  part  of  an  old  moulding  on  one  side,  that  the  work- 
men found  some  colour  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
They  pulled  down  what  was  evidently  rubbish  put  in,  and  found  a 
similar  sized  arch  to  the  one  on  the  north  side,  with  all  the  mouldings 
gone,  and  with  the  fresco  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  back.  The  reveals  of 
the  jamb  and  arch  have  scrollwork  of  the  same  date  in  red  ochre  on  a 
white  ground,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  moulded  and  coloured  stone 
were  found  built  into  the  wall.  The  whole  of  the  floor  has  been  taken 
up,  and  made  good  with  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  laid  with  Staffordshire 
tiles.  The  pulpit  and  seats  have  had  the  paint  taken  off  and  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  several  new  seats  have  been  added.  The  rood- 
loft,  which  was  only  a  rough  beam  with  the  platform  across  the  arch, 
and  which  was  a  perfect  deformity  in  the  state  it  was,  has  been  re- 
moved, with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  it  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  wall  was 
finished  off  with  the  coving  of  the  loft.  Tliis,  together  with  the  vous- 
soir,  which  is  cut  in  the  arch,  will  serve  historically  to  show  that  there 
was  both  loft  and  rood.  The  screen,  which  I  mentioned  above,  as  of 
very  poor  work,  has  also  been  removed,  for  it  was  so  thickly  painted, 
and  in  such  poor  condition,  that  it  would  cost  far  more  than  it  was 
worth  to  make  it  fit  to  be  seen,  but  I  hope  that  something  may  be 
erected  in  its  place  to  separate  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  Some  por- 
tions of  coffin-lids  were  found,  which  have  been  re- worked  in  the  pave- 
ment. A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  now  that  small  sum  has  been 
spent ;  the  very  poor  windows  on  the  south  side  are  not  fit  to  remain. 
The  doorways  are  both  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  old  reading-desk 
BtiU  remains.  The  windows  to  the  tower  are  still  denuded  of  their 
tracery,  and  the  bells  want  the  bell-hanger  to  set  them  in  working 
order,  and  many  other  things  could  be  enumerated,  which  the  church 
requires  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on 
the  former  state  of  a  church  like  this,  and  look  now  on  what  it  is  :  it 
seems  as  if  the  so-called  *<  simplicity  of  the  Church  of  England  *'  meant 
nothing  else  but  dilapidation  and  ruin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
labours  of  the  vicar  in  obtaining  funds  may  not  be  in  vain,  and  that, 
as  in  the  olden  times,  the  work  now  done  and  the  money  now  spent 
may  be  the  means  of  obtaining  more  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  till 
the  building  may  be  one  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  credit  to  our 
Church,  and  not  a  disgrace  to  her. 
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TUAM  CATHEDRAL. 

Thb  cathedral  movement  has  taken  root  in  Ireland.  Our  readers 
must  be  familiar  with  the  new  cathedral  at  Kilmore,  and  the  restorations 
in  progress  at  S.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  (though,  we  regret  to  say,  with* 
out  good  professional  advice,)  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Guinness ;  and  at 
Limerick  under  Mr.  Slater's  care.  A  scheme  for  a  new  cathedral  at 
Belfast,  for  the  diocese  of  Connor,  has  been  brought  before  the  public, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  as  a  memorial  to 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  now  in  the  far  west  in  the  county  of  Oalway  the 
restoration  or  rather  rebuilding  of  the  once  metropolitical  and  still 
cathedral  church  of  Tuam  has  been  undertaken  in  a  maimer  which  de* 
serves  special  and  laudatory  mention. 

The  oldest  cathedral  of  Tuam  (S.  Mary,)  of  which  we  have  any 
architectural  record,  was  one  of  the  small  pre-English  churches  oi 
Ireland,  composed  of  a  nave  and  square  chancel  bmlt  in  1130,  and 
having  a  peculiarly  rich  Romanesque  chancel  arch,  similar  to  the 
arcliitecture  of  Cormae's  chapel  at  Cashel,  and  probably  erected,  as  Dr. 
Petrie  conjectures,  by  Turlough  O'Conor,  the  last  but  one  of  the  native 
kings  of  Ireland.  The  nave  of  this  church  has  been  long  destroyed ;  the 
chancel  some  fifteen  feet  square  only  existing  in  a  mutilated  state. 
With  most  perverse  ingenuity  a  conventicle^like  oblong  structure  was 
stuck  on  to  the  east  of  this,  the  chancel  arch  being  converted  into  a 
portal,  the  chancel  into  a  porch,  and  an  inner  door  cut  through  the 
eastern  triplet.  This  hideous  buUding  was  the  titular  cathedral  but 
really  Anglican  parish  church  of  Tuam. 

However,  die  Anglican  population  of  the  city  has  grown  in  ten  years 
from  310  to  640,  and  the  Vicar  and  Provost  of  Tuam,  the  Rev.  C. 
Seymour,  who  has  already  introduced  choral  service  and  the  observance 
of  the  holy-days,  was  alike  anxious  to  promote  more  church  room, 
and  to  ]Mt>vide  Tuam  with  a  worthy  cathedral.  He  has  accordin^y 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Hiomas  Deane  who  has,  we  are 
glad  to  say  without  sacrificing  the  old  chancel,  produced  the  plans 
of  a  church  of  real  cathedral  chara6ter  and  considerable  dimensions 
at  a  computed  cost  of  £9,000,  while  funds  enough  are  promised  to 
render  the  commencement  of  the  building  a  matter  of  proximate  ao- 
complishment.  Both  the  Primate  and  the  Diocesan  approve  and 
contribute  to  it.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commia- 
sioners  are  not  likely  to  be  troublesome.  No  doubt  the  gallant  battle 
which  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  fought  with  them  has  smoothed  the  way 
for  future  enterprises. 

The  difiicult  problem  was  of  course  what  to  do  with  the  venerable 
remnant  of  the  old  structure  so  strangely  travestied.  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  has  adopted  the  most  natural  and  straightforward  course ;  he 
restores  it  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  new  cathedral,  replacing  the  altar 
in  its  old  locality,  and  constructs  his  choir  to  the  westward.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  disparity  of  height  which  will  thereby  be  created 
between  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary  would  have  been  objectionable,  but 
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io  this  case  there  ie  an  ample  reason  why. — while  iatemally  the  old  arch 
will  form  a  most  reverent  septum  between  the  holier  and  holiest  portions 
of  the  building.  The  remaining  plan  consists  of  a  choir  without  aisles, 
transepts,  centrical  steeple,  and  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays, 
the  length  of  the  new  portion  being  136  ft.,  with  a  breadth  of  73  ft.  at 
the  transepts,  which  with  the  addition  of  the  sanctuary  will  raise  the 
whole  measurements  to  a  length  of  upwards  of  160  ft« 

The  style  selected  is  Irish  First-Pointed,  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
stepped  and  machicolated  parapet  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  by  the 
forked  pinnacles  of  \hA  tower.  The  broad  west  door  is  surmounted  by 
an  arcade  of  seven  equal  trefoil-headed  lights,  over  which  again  partly 
in  the  gable  stands  a  large  window  of  seven  lights,  evidently  designed 
from  the  Sisters  of  York,  with  the  exception  that  the  three  side  lights 
pyramidize  up  to  the  central  one.  Above  is  a  vesica  to  give  air  to  the 
roof.  The  pillars  are  octagonal,  the  clerestory  foliated  circles  designed 
on  the  motif  of  that  of  Kilkenny  cathedral ;  the  aisles,  being  kept  low 
as  in  Mr.  Bntterfield's  churehes,  affording  room  for  a  lofty  clerestory 
space.  The  aisle  windows  are  coupled  lancets.  Each  transept  presents 
one  pyramidizing  window  of  five  lancets  in  the  same  type  as  the  sevens 
light  western  window  at  the  west  end.  We  should  recommend  in 
preference  discontinuous  triplets.  In  the  gables  are  octofoil  circles, 
and  to  the  north  transept  at  all  events  is  a  pedimented  end  door, 
relieved  witli  arcading  on  the  wall  on  either  side.  The  choir  is  lighted 
by  four  lancets  on  the  north,  the  vestries  and  organ  chamber  taking  the 
place  of  the  two  most  westernly  windows  on  the  south  side.  Th^ 
tower,  which  has  a  coupled  light  with  louvre  boards  in  each  face,  is 
4sapped  with  a  solid  octagonal  spire  of  an  early  and  massive  type  ;  the 
lantern  piers  are  so  managed  as  not  to  intereept  light.  Over  the 
ancient  sanctuary  aroh  the  internal  perspective  represents  a  triforial 
arcade  of  six  trefoil-headed  arches  on  circular  shafts,  with  a  trefoil 
pierced  in  each  bay  of  the  external  wall.  An  unfoliated  mural  arcading 
o(Nn«8ponds  externally  with  the  ridge  of  the  sanctuary  roof  abutting 
against  the  central  shaft.  Above  this  quasi-triforium  a  pyramidizing 
window  of  six  lancets  is  shown,  which  hardly  corresponds  in  the  in- 
ternal and  external  sketches,  and  of  which  we  should  advise  the 
revision.  We  believe  it  is  intended  to  hold  some  painted  glass,  given 
to  the  present  church  by  Archbishop  Lord  Decies,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  tentury.  The  stepped  battlement  is  returned  round  the  east  end 
under  this  window.  If  there  is  not  precedent  for  the  treatment  we 
cannot  commend  it. 

The  roof  as  shown  in  the  plan  is  a  simple  four-celled  groin  of  wood, 
but  the  interufd  perspective  of  the  choir  shows  a  four-sided  waggon 
roof.  In  either  case  we  rejoice  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  open  one.  The 
ritual  fittings  are  correct,  comprising  eleven  stalls,  two  returned,  on 
each  side,  subsellsi,  the  throne  to  the  east  of  the  south  range,  and  the 
pulpit  against  the  north-east  lantern  pier.  The  nave  will  of  course 
be  filled  with  seats.  We  trust  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  notice 
this  most  interesting  undertaking.  In  the  meanwhile  we  wish  it  all 
suocess. 
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LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

Thb  restoration  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  which  we  have  bo  often  al- 
luded»  has  reached  so  nearly  completion,  that  the  cathedral  was  so- 
lemnly re-opened  on  the  ^nd  of  October,  with  services  in  which  choirs 
of  the  diocese,  to  the  number  of  978  voices,  were  gathered  together*  and 
worshippers  to  the  number  of  we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands ; 
the  service  in  the  morning  being  composed  of  Matins  and  Holy  Com- 
munion :  the  diocesan  himself  being  the  celebrant,  assisted  not  only  by 
the  Chapter,  but  by  the  Bishops  of  S.  David's  and  Oxford,  and  Bishop 
Spencer,  and  the  communicants  numbering  hundreds,  while  the  sermon 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  postponed  tiU  evensong.  The  engravings 
which  we  published  in  our  number  for  December,  1859,  will  give  our 
readers  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  of  which  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, although  the  reredos  and  the  choir  parcloses  have  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. Still,  those  illustrations  produced  for  general  circulation  hiutlly 
do  justice  to  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  actually  carried 
out.  In  the  illustration  the  specialty  of  the  screen,  that  of  its  being 
entirely  a  metallic  work,  is  hardly  apparent.  The  difficulties  accom- 
panying its  execution  were  not  slight,  for  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Skidmore, 
between  whom  the  credit  of  it  must  rest,  had  to  avoid  the  contrary 
errors  of  translating  a  wooden  design  into  another  material,  and  of 
producing  a  work  which  was  too  flimsy  for  its  situation.  The  former 
risk  might,  from  the  illustration,  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  more 
imminent,  but  in  this  respect  that  illustration  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
actual  work.  Of  course  in  a  cathedral  screen  greater  massiveness  is 
allowable  than  in  a  piece  of  metal-work  for  a  smaller  building.  But 
the  way  in  which  the  two  metals — the  bright  shining  brass,  and  the 
iron,  utilized  as  a  material  for  applied  colour — are  interchanged  keeps 
up  the  balance  of  lightness  and  solidity,  the  more  bulky  material  being 
likewise  that  one  which  glistens,  and  the  thinner  iron  the  one  upon 
which  the  coloration  relies  for  its  repose.  In  our  notice  of  the  low 
screen  At  S.  James  the  Less,  Ghirden  Street,  in  our  last  number,  we 
objected  to  this  combination  of  iron  and  brass.  Here  we  approve  of  it, 
but  we  are  not  guilty  of  any  inconsistency.  In  the  former  work  there 
was  hardly  room  for  the  experiment.  Here  the  extent  both  of  the 
screen,  and  of  the  building  to  which  it  gives  scale,  required  the  expe- 
dient. In  the  capitals  of  the  shafts,  Mr.  Skidmore  has,  as  it  were, 
put  to  the  proof  his  theory  that  hammered  models  in  metal  give  the 
best  idea  of  early  foliage.  Without  entering  into  the  value  of  the  idea, 
we  may  honestly  praise  its  results  at  Lichfield.  The  introduction 
too  of  naturalistic  imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  including  some  in 
ivory  and  cornelian,  has  been  carried  out  with  judicious  moderation, 
and  we  were  specially  pleased  with  the  passion-flower,  skirting  the 
pediment  with  something  of  the  effect  of  the  ball- flowers  of  a 
stone  moulding.  The  fluttering  wings  of  the  angels  will,  we  are  glad 
to  believe,  be  drooped.  As  they  are,  they  break  the  symmetry  of 
the  design,  and  raise  a  feeling  of  unrest  where  repose  is  wanted. 
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The  engraving  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  stalls,  but  we  observe 
with  pleasure  that  the  juncture  of  the  side  stalls  with  the  returned 
seats  of  the  dean  and  precentor  is  rather  more  artfully  managed  than 
the  illustration  indicates  ;  and  the  details  of  the  stall-ends  have  been 
carefully  studied.  There  are  no  particular  seats  for  the  residentiaries, 
who  occupy  their  prebendal  staUs.  The  throne  in  itself  is  a  very 
elaborate  production,  but,  pending  the  completion  of  the  grills,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  its  effect  in  connection  with  the  stall- work.  The 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  choir,  of  providing  a  lower 
range  of  subsellse  for  the  boys,  has  been  met  by  giving  them  the  central 
seats  of  the  subsellae  proper,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
metal,  not  wooden  desks.  The  woodwork  was  all  executed  by  Mr. 
Bvans  of  EUaston.  Before  the  various  mutilations  of  the  choir  cumulating 
in  Wyatt's  vandalism,  the  six  spandrils  of  the  arches  of  the  choir  proper 
contained  the  statues,  counted  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  side  of 
S.  Peter,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  on  the  south 
of  S.  James,  S.  Philip,  and  8.  Christopher,  all  standing  on  brackets  under 
canopies.  The  series,  by  private  munificence,  has  been  restored,  the 
artist  employed  being  Mr.  Farmer. 

The  eagle  lettem  by  Mr.  Hardman  (the  gift  of  the  Theological  Col- 
lege) is  pretty  but  not  large  or  solid  enough  for  its  object  or  position  in 
the  cathedral.  A  gospel  desk  lettem,  also  of  brass,  by  Messrs.  Evan* 
son  and  Brown,  though  open  to  criticism  in  several  particulars,  such  as 
the  great  length  of  the  desk  plate,  may  be  credited  with  a  certain  not 
unpleasing  originality  in  the  bold  leafiEtge  which  is  its  principal  feature. 
We  should  venture  to  suggest  the  appropriation  of  the  eagle  to  the 
Gospel,  and  the  use  of  this  one  as  the  Epistle  lettem,  in  the  hope  of 
some  ambo  or  lettern  for  the  lessons  large  and  stately  enough  for  its 
position  being  elsewhere  provided.  In  the  interim  a  sufficient  but  not 
too  costly  substitute  of  wood  might  be  provided  as  an  intimation  of 
the  want,  and  an  invitation  to  have  it  supplied. 

The  whole  choir  pavement  of  mixed  marble  and  tiles,  representing 
some  ancient  designs  which  were  discovered  in  Lichfield,  deserves  fiavour- 
able  notice.  That  of  the  sanctuary  bay  is  to  be  laid  with  a  series  of 
subjects  drawn  from  the  history  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  incise^  in  mastic 
on  circular  slabs,  of  Hopton  stone,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell,  after  a  sketch  suggested  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Pitman.  The  whole 
space  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  in  each  of  which  is  a  main  subject 
in  a  large  circular  panel  with  portrait  heads  in  smaller  cirdes, 
partly  indicative  of  other  intermediate  or  posterior  events,  partly 
illustrative  of  those  which  are  specifically  figured,  disposed  in  a  S. 
Andrew's  cross.  The  following  are  the  subjects  which  have  been 
selected: — 1.  The  consecration  of  S.  Chad  by  Wine,  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester  and  two  British  Bishops  in  645,  with  the  heads  of  King  Oswy, 
S.  Chad,  King  Wulfere,  and  Bishop  Jaruman.  3.  Archbishop  llieo- 
dore  dismissing  S.  Chad  on  horseback  into  Mercia  in  669,  with  heads 
of  King  Ethelred,  Bishop  Saxwulph,  King  Offa,  and  Bishop  Higbert. 
3.  The  translation  of  S.  Chad's  relics  into  the  first  cathedral  at  Lich- 
field in  700,  with  heads  of  King  Stephen,  Bishop  Clinton,  Edward  l„ 
and   Bishop  Langley.      4.    The  reconciliation  of  the  cathedral  by 
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Bishop  Hacket  in  1660,  with  heads  of  Charles  !.•  Bishop  Hacket, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Bishop  Lonsdale.  Of  these,  the  second  with  its 
accompanying  heads  has  been  laid,  and  deserves  considerable  praise 
for  the  gracefulness  of  the  design,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Illvstrated 
New9  for  November  17.  If  the  whole  series  is  carried  out  as  success- 
fully, we  shall  welcome  the  work  as  one  of  the  many  instances  since  the 
revival,  in  which  the  inventiveness  of  amateur  talent  has  been  of  good 
service  to  church  art.  ^n  anastatic  reproduction  of  Mr.  Pitman's  clever 
but  too  sketchy  first  notion  is  in  circulation,  which  we  regret,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  of  a  work  which,  in  its  ex^ 
ecution,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  the  result  of  careful  drawing  no  less 
than  of  ingenious  invention.  We  must  however  somewhat  criticize 
the  archeology  of  the  completed  panel.  We  know  enough  of 
Saxon  architecture  and  dress  by  this  time  to  render  it  desirable  in  such 
a  series  as  the  present  for  chronological  truth  to  be  aimed  at  just  as 
much  in  the  prse-gothic  as  in  the  post-gothic  subjects.  In  Mr.  Pit- 
man's sketch  Bishop  Hacket  and  his  attendants  appeared  in  dresses 
such  as  they  really  wore,  especially  an  inimitable  verger  (who  we  trust 
will  not  be  toned  down)  who  struts  with  the  mace  over  .his  shoulder  in 
trunk  hose,  as  much  as  to  say.  We  have  got  the  cathedral  back,  and 
we  don't  mean  to  lose  it  again.  Why  then  should  not  S.  llieodore  and 
S.  Chad  receive  the  same  justice  ?  Instead,  however,  they  and  the  aoces* 
tones  appear  in  that  sort  of  conventionalised  Early-Pointed,  imitated 
lirom  glass  paintings,  which  Pugin  made  popular  in  his  sacred  vignettes, 

Mr.  Slater's  font  of  elaborate  and  coloured  marbles,  given  by  Mn. 
Howard,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  carved,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  Its  design  is  octagonal,  the  cardinal  sides  being  longer  and  eon- 
taining  groups,  while  figures  stand  in  the  short  slant  sides.  The  basin  is 
supported  by  one  large  and  four  small  circular  shafts.  The  whole  is  solid 
and  massive  without  being  heavy,  and  the  execution  very  commendable. 
A  high  cover  of  metal- work  would  much  improve  its  general  effect,  and 
correspond  with  the  motif  of  the  screen- work.  The  permanent  nave 
seats  in  oak,  of  which  a  few  have  been  executed,  are  light  and  grace- 
ful, and  will  not  dog  the  area.  Nothing  has  yet  been  settled  about 
the  lighting  of  the  lantern.  We  still  axUiere  to  our  opinion  that  a 
cross-shaped  chandelier,  whether  composed  exdusivdy  of  horizontal 
branches,  or  like  the  one  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  possessing  a  vertical 
shaft  likewise,  is  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

The  coloration  of  the  church,  after  Mr.  Hudson's  nnlueky  experi- 
ment, has  been  laid  aside ;  only  the  bosses  at  the  east  end  being  gilt. 
As  we  took  occasion  last  year  to  point  out,  a  useful  lesson  mi^t  be 
learned,  as  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  decoration  of  the  nave  is  involved, 
from  S.  Stephen's,  Mentz,  in  which  the  deep  red  sandstone  of  which 
that  church  is  built,  is  retained  as  the  basis  of  the  artifioial  coloration, 
the  ribs  being  left  of  the  natural  cokmrs,  whioh  are  enhanced  by  and  re- 
dprocally  throw  out  the  pale  greenish  blue,  relieved  by  gilding,  with 
which  the  vaulting- cells  are  painted.  Of  course,  in  the  choir,  at  Lich- 
fidd,  where  the  internal  stonework  is  not  red,  some  different  colour 
note  must  be  struck,  but  the  nave  should  form  the  starting  point. 
There  would  be  a  collateral  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
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of  coloratioa  for  the  nave-roof,  in  its  concealing  the  only  internal  mis- 
deed of  Wyatt's  which  has  not  yet  been  corrected.  Among  his  other 
exploits,  he  took  off  the  groining  of  the  nave,  except  in  the  first  and 
last  bays,  and  replaced  it  by  a  plaster  facsimile.  So  long  as  the  whole 
interior  was  whitewashed  the  trick  might  have  escaped  detection ;  but 
since  the  scraping  by  which  the  joints  of  the  masonry  are  disclosed, 
the  imitative  vaulting  (although  painted  to  correspond)  stands  out  in 
painful  contrast  with  die  real  old  work. 

But  the  social,  or  (so  to  speak,)  the  political,  aspects  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  22nd  have,  if  possible,  more  engaged  our  attention  than  even  the 
material  artistic  details  of  the  work.  A  cathedral  twice  filled  in  the  same 
day  by  thousands,  the  attraction  of  preaching  not  being  forthcoming  at  the 
earlier  service;  the  attendant  clergy  flocking  together  in  shoaU;  the  long 
range  of  stalls  crowded  with  surpliced  clerks ;  the  voices  engaged  in  the 
choral  services,  unnumbered  volunteers  besides,  reckoned  at  nearly  a  thou- 
sand ;  the  communicants  nobody  has  counted  how  many  hundreds ;  the 
nave,  as  far  as  the  west  door,  occupied  with  worshippers;  the  high  screen 
crowned  with  the  cross ;  the  originators  and  hearty  overseers  of  these 
various  incidents,  the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  the  chapter  of  an  ancient 
diocese ;  were  all  elements  which  combined  to  create  a  result  of  which  all 
that  we  say,  or  ought  to  say  is,  that  after  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  writing,  of  talking,  of  working,  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  we  are  more  than  rewarded  by  success  so  rapidly  achieved,  and  so 
largely  accorded.  Lichfield  is  but  one  out  of  various  cathedrals  in  which 
the  work  of  restoration,  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  material,  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  being  carried  out ;  but  we  happen,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
to  be  peculiarly  interested  in  that  particular  work,  and  out  of  the 
abundance  of  our  heart  our  mouth  must  e'en  speak. 


MEETING  OF  CHOIRS  AT  THE  RE-OPENING  OF 

LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

MoRB  than  sixty  choirs,  numbering  in  all  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six 
singers,  united  their  voices  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  Lichfield  cathe- 
dral, on  the  memorable  22nd  of  October,  186 1 .  In  briefly  stating  some  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  much  which  Eccle- 
siologists  must  deem  essential  to  the  highest  perfection  of  any  such  choral 
celebration,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  the  warmest  congratulation 
with  all  concerned  on  the  splendid  and  sublime  effect  of  this  immense 
mass  of  vocal  harmony.  In  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  much  of  the 
music  and  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting,  the  power 
and  excellence  of  the  voices,  the  correctness  of  pitch,  and  the  skill  with 
which  (in  spite  of  many  difficulties)  the  time  was  generally  kept,  re- 
flect equal  credit  upon  the  choirs  and  their  individual  training  masters 
-^upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  all  those  who  have  organized  this 
Choral  Association,  and  on  the   Precentor  for  the  day,  the  Rev.  Sir 
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Frederick  Ouseley.  who  bad  previously  rehearsed  the  music  with  Mr. 
Bedsmore,  the  deputy  Organist  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  singers,  at  Stafford. 

TaUis*  responses,  as  arranged  in  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  were 
used ;  but  with  too  much  of  that  stiffness  of  recitation  so  common  in 
all  places  where  choral  responding  in  large  numbers  is  the  exception, 
instead  of  the  rule,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  singers'  experience. 

The  Venite  was  sung  to  the  form  of  the  First  Gregorian  Tone  set  in 
Boyce,  not  divided,  however,  as  in  that  excellent  collection ;  but,  as  is 
now  usual,  in  the  modern  degenerate  style  of  chattering  and  needlessly 
offensive  syllabication.  How  much  finer  an  effect  would  have  resulted 
from  attention  to  the  rule  suggested  by  what  few  words  are  set  in 
Boyce  and  old  John  Playford,  recommended  in  a  recent  article  in  these 
pages,  and  adopted  by  the  Precentor  of  the  Motett  Choir,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  S.  Mark,  Chelsea.  We  quote  it  for  our  readers  from  the  Book 
of  Chants  privately  lithographed  for  that  institution. 

"  N.B.— The  Ecclesiastical  Chant  is  partly  recUatwe,  pwtly  melody,  and 
in  form  varies  with  the  number  and  rhythm  of  the  syllables  in  different  verses. 
The  words  are  principal,  the  music  subordinate  to  them.  In  dividing  the 
words  to  the  several  notes  of  the  chant  let  one  syllable  only  be  put  to  the  last 
note,  the  next  preceding  accented  syllable  to  the  first  note  in  the  last  bar  but 
ODf,  &c.,  confining  the  recitation  to  the  reciting  notes." 

The  «*  Te  Deum"'  and  "Jubilate,'*  by  Boyce,  were  poor  specimens 
even  of  the  class  of  cathedral  services  to  which  they  belong.  Many 
others  are  more  effective,  scarcely  any.  in  our  opinion,  more  defective  in 
all  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  On  such  an  occasion,  too, 
one  would  wish  for  the  higher  Evangelical  Canticle,  the  '*  Benedictus'* 

The  effect  of  such  light  airy  music  at  the  beginning  of  Morning 
Prayer, — well  known,  and  very  heartily  sung  by  the  choirs,  as  con- 
trasting with  the  sombre  Dorian  mode  of  Tallis  in  the  closing  Eucha- 
ristic  Service,  less  well  known,  and  sung  with  lessened  energy  as  well 
as  decreased  numbers  in  the  close  of  the  Post  Communion — was  sad 
and  depressing  to  the  last  degree ;  and  how  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  rationale  of  the  services  it  is  needless  to  suggest. 

Much,  indeed,  in  every  way,  must  be  done  among  us  before  the  Holy 
Communion  will  be  celebrated  with  becoming  grandeur  and  fitting 
musical  appliances ;  but  it  surely  need  not  even  in  our  present  state  of 
musical  and  ritual  advancement  be  so  utterly  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
choirs  and  their  directors  !  If  any  where,  surely  in  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, where  we  have  our  Lord's  own  example  of  singing  the  Paschal 
Hymn,  our  best  and  highest  strains  of  holy  song  should  be  employed. 
An  Offertory  Anthem  or  two,  such  as  those  written  by  Mr.  Monk, 
Dirould  have  been  most  refreshing ;  and  in  the  Gloria  in  Excel$i$  the 
very  highest  and  most  jubilant  strains  for  the  whole  service  ought  to 
have  resounded  through  the  entire  building,  thrilling  every  worshipper 
with  holy  joy  and  solemn  gladness. 

The  Morning  Anthem  was  the  chorus,  "  Cry  tdoud  and  ehout,**  being 
a  part  of  Croft's  grand  composition,  •*  O  Ijnrd,  I  will  praise  Thee," 
The  effect,  though  very  fine,  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  difiiculty  of 
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keeping  so  many  voices  and  the  organ  precisely  together  ;  and  this  wait 
also  felt  in  more  places  than  this  one  throughout  the  day  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  remark  that  the  long  habit  of  leaving  church  organists  to 
lead  rather  than  to  accompany  their  choirs  acts  fatally  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  great  choral  meetings.  In  secular  music,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  on  all  such  occasions  in  London  and  at  Windsor,  Care  is  taken 
that  the  time  and  general  feeling  shall  be  prescribed  by  one  leader  who 
is  the  centre  of  unity  both  to  voices,  and  to  the  org^n,  or  other  in- 
struments. All  that  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  musical 
service  is  surely  as  lawful  in  the  church  as  in  the  concert-room ;  and 
the  ancient  arrangements  of  choirs  recognised  both  the  duty  and  the  ne- 
cessity by  placing  the  Rectores  Chori  in  the  middle  of  tlie  clioir  so  as  to 
lead  and  direct  idl. 

On  the  occasion  we  are  recording  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley.  who  acted 
as  Precentor  (or  Rector  Chori),  sat  in  a  stall  upon  the  north  side,  and 
gave  the  time  to  the  singers,  but  the  organist  had  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  him.  The  consequence  was  that  the  nominal  con- 
ductor was  conducted  by  the  organ  ;  and  although  Mr.  Bedsmore  is  a 
very  clever  organist,  and  did  his  best  when  he  played  himself  (which 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  was  not  throughout  the  Services)  yet  it 
several  times  happened  that  the  time  of  the  organ  was  so  irregular  that 
it  was  impossible  to  beat  to  it.  This  might  have  been  prevented  had 
the  music  been  directed  from  the  centre  of  the  choir,  and  if  a  compe- 
tent person,  placed  near  the  instrument,  had  taken  the  time  from  the 
conductor  and  marked  it  for  the  organist.  This  is  the  practice  at  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral;  and  a  similar  course  has  been  pursued  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  S.  George's,  Windsor,  and  at  other  places.  Another 
cause  of  some  confusion  in  the  case  we  are  recording  is  a  tendency  which 
we  have  before  observed  in  Lichfield  cathedral  to  hurry  the  time.  This 
will,  we  trust,  be  remedied  without  falling  into  the  opposite  fault  of 
too  great  slowness.  We  suggest  this  with  the  greatest  kindness  of 
feeling,  and  believe  that  one  use  of  such  gatherings,  as  that  upon  the 
re-opening  of  this  beautiful  cathedral,  is  that  by  fair  criticism,  and  a 
comparing  of  dififerent  uses,  all  may  be  aided  and  encouraged  to  strive 
after  greater  perfection  in  that  which  claims  our  greatest  care  and 
profoundest  veneration. 

In  the  evening  service  an  anthem  written  for  the  occasion,  by  bir  F. 
Ouseley,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  aa  conducting  the  choirs  for 
the  day,  was  perhaps  as  really  musically  effective  as  anything  in  the  whole 
of  the  services.  The  words  are  from  2  Chron.  v.  13,  14;  and  the  learned 
composer  has  admitted,  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  unisonous  passages 
in  this  anthem,  what  is  really  most  telling  for  vast  numbers.  We  can 
only  regret  that  some  other  parts  of  the  service,  as  e.  g.,  the  Plain 
Song  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  were  not  chosen  and  arranged  in  the 
same  faith.  We  are,  however,  grateful  to  the  must  accomplished 
clerical  musician  of  our  Church  for  this  splendid  composition,  and 
trust  that,  if  called  upon  to  prepare  the  programme  and  preside  (as  we 
trust  he  may)  at  many  other  similar  solemnities,  he  will  allow  his  own 
excellent  taste  to  pervade  the  whole  arrangements,  unfettered  by  that 
kind  of  homage  to  inferior  genius  which  we  fear  has  too  long  kept 
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both  himself  and  other  admirers  of  Anglican  Church  music  from  throw- 
ing  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  Church  Musical  Reform. 
We  add  a  list  of  the  Music  in  order. 

MOBNINO. 

Retponus Tallis. 

Venitf,  4th  Gregorian  Pt.  tone  .  .  Tallii. 

Psalms Tyrle. 

Te  Deum  and  Jubilate       ....  Boyce  in  A. 

Anthem,  "  Cry  Aloud"  ....  Croft. 

Intmt,  Ps.  cxix.,  2l8t  portion  .        .  Cooke. 

Kyrie  and  Nicene  Creed  Arnold  in  A. 

Before  Offertory,  "Christ  is  made  the  sure  >  w^^i, 

foundation."     Oriel  S  ^°'*''- 

Ter  Sanctus  and  Ohria  in  Excelsis  .        .  Tallis. 

EVBNINO. 

Psalms Turner. 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  DinUttis  .        .  Elvey  in  A. 

Anthem,  **  It  came  to  pass"   .        •  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley. 

Btfore  Sermon,  **  Old  Hundredth  Psalm'* 


HYMNS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,  for  use  in  the  Services  of  the  Church,  with 
Accompanying  Tunes,  Compiled  and  arranged  under  the  musical 
Editorship  of  William  Hbnry  Monk,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  King's  College,  London.     London  :  J.  A.  Novello. 

In  our  last  number  several  pages  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
this  important  work,  without  however  viewing  it  in  its  musical  aspect. 
It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  do  this. 

In  editing  a  collection  of  tunes,  two  processes  must  be  gone  through, 
the  selection  of  the  tunes,  and  the  arrangement  of  those  which  have 
been  selected ;  which  latter  process  again  subdivides  into  two,  the 
arrangement  oithe  melodies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  harmonies. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  the  tunes  in  this  work,  the  hymns 
as  they  are  being  supposed  a  datum,  we  have  little  fault  to  find. 
There  are  indeed  several  tunes  by  living  composers  which  are  only 
third-rate ;  but  thu  is  to  be  expected  in  almost  every  selection  which 
gives  new  tunes.  Also  there  are  several  good  tunes  not  to  be  found 
in  this  book,  as  "York,"  ••Salisbury,*'  "Exeter,"  "Gloucester," 
"  S.  David's ;"  but  this  may  be  expluned  partly  by  the  paucity  of 
hymns  of  corresponding  metres.  A  more  serious  omission  is  that  of 
the  sublime  melody  Chorus  novte  Hierusaiem.  This  hymn  is  (unwisely, 
in  our  opinion,)  translated  into  a  different  metre  ;  but  the  tune  might 
have  been  set  to  the  hymn  Aurora  lucis.  No,  1C9.  There  are  several 
new  tunes  of  decided  merit,  particularly  some  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes, 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner.  and  the  two  by  Mr.  Irons,  of  Southwell,  be- 
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sides  some  good  ones  by  Dr.  Oauntlett.  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  bat  in  that  eccentric  and  costly  work,  "  The  Church  Hymn 
and  Tune  Book.'*  Mr.  Dykes*s  composition  for  the  Dies  Ira,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Greatheed*s  arrangement  of  the  ancient  melody, 
in  his  "  Plain  Song  of  the  Communion  and  Burial  Services,'*  on  the 
other,  may  be  viewed  as  two  well  matched  champions  of  their  respective 
classes. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tunes  selected,  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Monk's  qualifications  has 
been  lowered  in  no  small  degree  by  the  way  in  which  be  has  accom- 
plished his  task.  To  begin  with  the  older  melodies — the  Epiphany 
melody  (the  third  tune  of  Hymns  7,  8,  9,)  is  injuriously  altered  as  to 
its  rhythm  at  the  end  of  the  third  strain,  apparently  in  order  to  reduce 
it  to  measures  of  four  minims  each.  0  iujp  beata  (Hymn  19)  has  the 
Amen  altered  from  three  notes  to  two.  for  no  reason  whatever  that  we 
can  perceive.  The  Amen  as  altered  is  much  less  in  character  with  the 
tune.  Veni  Emmanuel  is  altered  as  to  its  rhythm  in  three  places,  for 
the  sake  of  being  forced  into  measures  of  four  minims  ;  the  effect  being 
to  impart  dulness.  Corde  natas  is  similarly  altered  in  two  places,  and 
with  similar  effect.  Vexilla  Regis  is  altered  as  to  time  at  the  end  of 
each  strain ;  the  effect  being  to  make  it  seem  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
hymn  of  nine  syllables  in  each  line ;  whereas  the  translation,  like  the 
original,  is  in  iambic  lines  of  eight  syllables.  Aurora  lucis  is  altered  at 
the  end  of  the  second  strain,  not  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  into  mea- 
sure, but  merely  for  the  sake  of  altering,  as  it  seems.  Ad  canam  Agni 
has  the  last  cadence  prolonged.  This  may  not  be  a  great  injury  to  the 
tune,  but  still  the  alteration  is  without  good  reason. 

It  is  not  the  Pre- Reformation  melodies  alone  that  have  been  the 
victims  of  Mr.  Monk's  bad  taste.  The  form  he  has  adopted  for 
"  Luther*s  Hymn"  is  an  unhappy  compromise  between  the  usual 
German  form  (given  in  Graun*s  '*  Tod  Jesu*')  and  the  form  under  which 
it  became  popular  in  this  country,  lacking  both  the  masculine  vigour 
of  the  one,  and  the  feminine  smopthness  of  the  other.  We  find  that 
the  tune  was  published  in  this  form  in  the  "  Parish  Choir"  about  a  dozen 
years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Monk  claims  the  arrangement  as  his  own,  nor  do 
we  know  or  suspect  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Several  of  the  German  tunes  are  not  given  in  the  best  forms,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion ;  but  knowing  that  various  forms  of  the  same  tunes 
are  used  in  Germany,  we  do  not  charge  Mr.  Monk  with  having  altered 
them.  For  instance,  the  tune  named  '*  Breslau "  is  an  old  German 
tune  very  decidedly  modernized  in  the  last  strain ;  but  this  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  taken  from  Mendelssohn's  "  S.  Paul,'*  There  is  one 
other  German  tune,  however,  on  which  we  must  make  some  remarks, 
namely,  *' Wirtemberg,*' Hymn  112.  The  melody  is  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  title  Straf  mich  nicht  in  deinem  Zom,  and  belongs  to  the 
trochaic  metre  7,  6;  7,  6;  3,  3;  6,6;  the  first  four  lines  rhyming 
alternately,  of  course,  the  others  in  couplets.  In  "  Hymns,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  this  tune  is  adapted  to  a  hymn  in  stanzas  of  four  lines 
of  seven  syllables  each,  rhyming  in  couplets,  with  an  Alleluia  at  the 
end.     Such  an  adaptation  displays  a  gocd  deal  of  ingenuity  certainly. 
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but  sadly  misapplied.  To  say  nothing  of  the  division  of  long  notes  in 
order  to  make  the  tune  accommodate  extra  syllables,  the  editors  ought 
to  have  known  that  a  tune  cannot  fit  a  hymn  decently  unless  the 
cadences  of  the  tune  correspond  to  the  rhymes  of  the  hymn. 

Among  the  tunes  which  have  long  been  known  in  this  country,  the 
"  Old  100th'*  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  being  given  in  its  old  French 
rhythm,  the  last  three  notes  of  each  strain  being  lengthened.  If  this 
style  had  been  adopted  for  all  the  tunes  uf  that  age,  we  could  not  have 
objected  strongly ;  but  to  single  out  one  tune  and  treat  it  differently 
from  all  its  fellows,  is  a  piece  of  arbitrary  eclecticism  against  which  we 
must  protest.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  suppose,  the  '*  Old  Slst'*  is  put 
in  alternate  minims  and  semibreves  all  through,  making  it  as  much  like 
a  jig  as  possible.  We  have  not  found  this  form  in  any  other  collection, 
old  or  new. 

One  tune  at  least  of  very  different  age  and  character  from  those 
above  mentioned  has  likewise  suffered  from  Mr.  Monk's  passion  for 
alteration.  In  the  fourth  strain  of  Michael  Haydn's  '*  Benediction," 
or  Alleluia^  duke  carmen,  he  has  altered  the  descending  scale  from 
the  upper  to  the  middle  £.  The  only  objection  which  can  possibly  be 
raised  against  this  passage  is  that  it  is  hackneyed.  Many  of  us,  indeed, 
have  heard  it  sung  every  week  for  years  together  in  the  usual  tune  of 
"  Awake,  my  soul."  This  would  be  a  good  reason  for  avoiding  it  in 
an  original  composition,  but  it  is  no  reason  fur  altering  it  in  a  well 
known  tune  by  a  master.  It  would  be  about  as  sensible  if  somebody 
should  propose  altering  Gibbons'  cherubs  in  S.  Paul's.  In  order  to 
make  up  for  the  abstraction  of  this  run  from  the  melody,  since  the  run 
in  the  last  strain  evidently  wanted  some  society  of  its  own  kind,  Mr. 
Monk  has  inserted  sundry  running  passages  in  the  tenor  and  bass ; 
altogether  ignoring  the  principle  that  no  hymn  tune  is  what  it  ought 
to  be.  unless  it  bears  being  sung  in  unison  without  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Monk's  harmonies  to  his  own  tunes  are  very  fair.  I'hose  of  his 
to  other  persons'  tunes  are  apt  to  be  commonplace.  This  shows  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  melodies  by  other  composers  so  thoroughly  as  his 
own, — a  very  common  failing,  certainly  :  but  it  dipqualifies  a  man  from 
being  a  good  editor. 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  notice  how  very  indifferent  Mr.  Monk 
is  to  the  rights  of  property ;  for  he  both  attributes  his  own  work  to 
other  persons,  and,  in  one  notable  instance  at  least,  has  attributed  the 
work  of  another  to  himself.  Of  the  former  procedure,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  *'  Tallis's  Canon,'*  as  it  appears  in  this  book,  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  for  the  index  states  it  to  be  harmonized  or  arranged  by  Tttllis 
himself;  whereas,  besides  the  inversion  of  the  tenor  and  treble,  and 
other  excusable  alterations,  there  is  an  inexcusable  alteration  of  the 
tenor  at  the  beginning.  We  also  find  it  stated  that  the  harmony  of 
the  Epiphany  melody  (the  third  for  the  Hymns  7.  8,  9,)  is  "  chiefly  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Helmore."  Having  compared  it  with  the  "  Harmonies  to 
the  Hymnal  Noted,"  we  are  disposed  strongly  to  question  this  employ- 
ment of  the  word  "  chiefly."  The  tune  "  S.  Alphege,"  is  stated  to  be 
composed  and  harmonized  or  arranged  by  Dr.  Gauntlett ;  but  there  is 
a  progression  between  the  tenor  and  alto  in  the  second  strain  which 
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truck  U8  as  not  looking  like  the  work  of  that  musician  ;  and,  on  re- 
erring  to  the  '*  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book/'  we  found  that  the  alto 
part  had  heen  altered  in  that  place.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
two  hnrmonies  for  the  tune  Pange  lingua,  each  taken  in  consider- 
able measure  from  Mr.  Helmore's  harmony,  (the  first  of  ^"  in  the 
"  Hymnal  Noted/')  while  in  the  index  no  name  appears  but  Mr.  Monk's. 
But  the  following  case  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  tune  "  Nun 
danket  alle  Gott  *'  is  likewise  said  to  be  harmonized  or  arranged  by 
W.  H.  Monk ;  but,  on  turning  to  the  harmony  in  Mendelssohn's 
" Lobgesang."  we  found  that  the  one  in  "Hymns.  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem/* differed  from  it  only  in  these  respects,  that  the  first  two  chords 
had  been  altered,  as  also  the  second  and  third  chords  in  the  third  strain, 
md  that  Mendelssohn*9  four  interior  parts  had  been  compressed  into  two. 
iVe  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Monk  of  intentional  dishonesty  :  his  borrowing 
rom  so  well  known  a  work  as  the  "  Lobgesang*'  would  afford  a  sufficient 
Jefence  against  such  an  indictment :  but  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  have 
an  awkward  appearance. 

The  numerous  cases  of  consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  which  existed 
in  the  first  impression,  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  been  corrected  : 
but  the  "  Fifth  Thousand**  still  has  consecutive  fifths  in  Stabat  Mater, 
No.  1,  near  the  end,  between  the  bass  and  alto,  and  consecutive 
octaves  in  "  S.  Stephen's,**  between  the  tenor  and  alto. 

As  to  other  editorial  details,  we  think  it  a  defect  in  the  work  that  no 
particulars  about  each  tune,  not  even  its  name,  are  given,  except  in  the 
indices.  In  future  impressions  it  might  be  well  to  distinguish  the  two 
tunes,  composed  by  Drs.  Elvey  and  Gauntlett,  which  are  both  named 
after  England's  Patron  Saint,  by  surnaming  them  S.  George*s  of 
Windsor,  and  S.  George*8  of  some  other  place,  say  Canterbury. 

We  cannot  commend  the  judgment  of  the  persons  who  manufactured 
the  music-type  employed  in  this  work,  nor  of  those  who  selected  it. 
It  is  too  large,  at  least  in  one  direction,  for  the  page,  so  that  the  notes 
are  unpleasantly  crowded ;  and  their  shapes  seem  imitated  from  the 
rapid  writing  of  a  professed  copyist.  The  words  of  the  hymns  should, 
for  consistency's  sake,  have  been  printed  in  script  type. 

To  conclude,  we  cannot  recommend  this  tune  book  for  exclusive  use 
by  any  choir  ;  though  it  should,  of  course,  be  consulted  by  those  who 
use  the  hymn-book,  of  which  we  have  already  given,  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  opinion.  The  ancient  melodies  should  be  compared  with  the 
arrangements  in  the  "  Hymnal  Noted,*'  the  more  modem  ones  with  the 
arrangements  in  the  roost  approved  tune  books,  such  as  Havergal's, 
Hullah's,  Goss's,  and  Novello*s,  and  the  German  tunes  with  Layriz's 
Kern  des  deutschen  Kirckengesangs,  For  a  tune  book  which  shall  be  at 
once  so  comprehensive  and  so  well  arranged  as  to  supersede  all  others, 
the  English  Church  will  have  to  wait  some  years  longer,  we  suppose. 
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HYMNS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleiiologist. 

Sib, — As  one  mach  interested  in  the  New  Hymnal,  I  would  thank  you 
for  the  severely  just,  and  yet  withal  kindly,  review  which  appears  in 
your  October  number.  As  a  whole  I  could  scarcely  wish  to  have  seen 
it  different,  for  theoretically  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  canons  of 
criticism.  I  would,  however,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  one  or  two  points  of  detail. 

1.  Although  it  is  true  that  Bishop  Ken's  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymns  were  not  originally  intended  for  congregational  purposes,  they 
have,  by  long  use,  become  so  entwined  round  the  hearts  of  most 
Englishmen,  that  I  do  not  think  a  Hymnal,  which  admitted  modem 
hymns  at  all,  could  venture  to  exclude  them.  (Albeit,  I  do  not  think 
"  Awake,  my  soul"  is  likely  to  be  really  much  used  in  the  present  day.) 
And  I  am  tempted  to  think  the  criticism  almost  too  rigorous  which  would 
deprive  us  of  "  New  every  morning,"  and  ••  Sun  of  my  soul :"  for 
while  I  quite  agree  with  your  remarks  in  re  hymns  which  only  express 
individual  feelings,  I  do  not  think  the  objection  sufficiently  prominent 
in  those  particular  two  to  require  their  excision. 

S.  An  abundance  of  hymns  was  advised  by  a  very  high  authority  in 
such  matters,  and  it  is  a  common  complaint  against  the  Salisbury  Hymn 
Book  that  it  contains  so  few  "  General  Hymns."  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  your  objection  on  this  head  (though  I  agree  to  it  myselO  is  not 
universally  felt,  for  one  church,  as  I  see  you  notice,  has  printed  a 
"  prefix"  of  some  fifty  hymns.  A  prefix,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to 
have  neither  aim  nor  object,  and  of  which  the  only  salient  point  is  a 
translation  of  "  Lauda  Syon." 

3.  The  Paris  hymns  were  given  in  metres  other  than  those  (that 
would  be  more  correct)  of  the  originals,  in  order  to  avoid  what  would, 
it  was  thought,  have  proved  a  rather  wearisome  collection  of  Long 
Metres.  The  Sarum  hymns  are,  I  think,  all  given  in  the  metres  of  the 
original.  With  respect  to  the  metres  of  82  and  152,  which  you  do 
not  think  attractive,  it  is  a  matter  of  ftict  that  82  (Lobd,  in  this  Thy 
mercy's  day")  is  very  largely  used,  and  from  personal  experience  I  can 
say  that  152  (Jbsu,  meek  and  lowly")  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
hymns  in  the  book. 

Your  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  an  unnecessary  surplus  of  hymns 
results  naturally  from  the  working  of  a  Committee  are  most  true,  and 
it  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  thoroughly  satis/ac' 
tory  Hymnal  could  be  framed  by  such  a  body.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  work  of  any  single  individual  would 
achieve  the  success  which  has  attended  the  present  book,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  many  churches  where  7\ite  and  Brady,  or  hymns  of 
an  undesirable  character,  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme.  A  sale  of 
60.000  since  last  Advent  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  supplied  a 
want  which  was  really  felt. 
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My  own  feeling  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  ia  as  good  a  book  as  the 
Church  generally,  in  its  present  temper,  woald  accept ;  and  while  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  the  groundwork  of  a  much  better  one 
in  due  time,  I  am  not  disposed,  for  many  reasons,  to  think  it  desirable 
that  such  time  should  be  immediate. 

Faithfully  yours, 

OnB   of  TBB    "  GbnBBAL   CoMMITTBB  "    FOB 

THB   HtMNAL. 

October  Btk,  1861. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PSALTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scdeeiologist. 

Sib, — The  Precentor  of  S.  Raphael  the  Archangel  has  misunderstood 
my  remarks  in  a  former  number,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  recent 
letter,  I  certainly  ventured  to  hint  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  Psalter 
being  produced,  I  trusted  Tone  4  with  the  monosyllabic  cadence  might 
not  find  so  much  favour  as  it  does  with  Mr.  Helmore,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  wish  for  the  total  exclusion  of  that  or  any  other  tone,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  much  better  to  keep  a  Psalm  to  its  ap- 
pointed Tone  than  to  be  always  changing,  though  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  some  separate  arrangement  for  the  "  Proper  Psalms." 

I  enclose  a  form  of  Tone  8,  which  I  recently  heard  at  Aix-la-Ch^pelle. 


Futhfully  yours, 
October,  iS6L  ••R." 


THE  LADIES*  ECCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY  SOCIETY. 

As  usual,  in  our  December  number,  we  give  a  list  of  the  altar-cloths 
completed  by  this  Society  during  the  year  1861: — Cambridge,  Queen's 
College  Chapel;  Ilam,  Staffordshire;  Offenham,  Worcestershire; 
Briercliffe,  Lancashire;  Plesbey,  Essex;  Hendon,  House  of  Mercy; 
West  Walton,  Norfolk  (District  Chapel  of  S.  Paul).  The  last  four  are 
partly  given  gratuitously  to  their  respective  churches. 

For  1862  the  Society  have  in  hand  frontals  for  Lichfield  and  Here- 
ford cathedrals,  and  for  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton.  The  latter 
will  be  offered  to  the  church  gratuitously. 
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APHORISMS  RESPECTING  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

(From  the  German  of  Reichensperger,  continued  from  Vol,  XVII I „ 

p,  S67.J 

All  mechanical  multiplications  want  the  pulse  of  life,  the  celestial 
breath,  the  bouquet.  Consequently  they  all  fall  soon  into  the  hands  of 
the  vulgar. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  material  kingdom  that  the  co-operation  of  many 
powers,  though  the  very  smallest,  has  an  amazing  effect.  Only  by 
such  co-operation  can  the  hallowing  influence  of  Christian  thought 
again  be  shed  over  all  pursuits  and  modes  of  life. 

Although  custom  may  become  an  inanimate  form,  nevertheless,  when 
it  is  come  of  a  good  stock,  it  should  be  maintained,  because  it  is  easier 
to  revive  a  thing  than  to  produce  one  anew. 

All  Art  is  so  far  symbolic,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  an  idea. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  Art  to  copy  forms  exactly,  as  they  are  found 
in  life ;  and  no  more  is  it  bound  to  ape  colours ;  the  latter  also  must 
be  apprehended  typically  and  idealized. 

As  it  may  be  said  of  Dante*s  Divine  Comedy,  that  it  contains  nn 
itself  the  whole  knowledge  and  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  the 
Gothic  cathedral  sums  up  the  whole  artistic  operations  of  that  period. 

Art  is  the  mediatrix  between  time  and  eternity. 

Right  principles  are  a  necessary  condition  for  a  right  method.  When 
the  former  are  corrupted,  the  latter  will  no  longer  hold  good. 

Those  who  talk  so  much  of  a  further  development  of  the  Romanesque 
circular- arch -style  thereby  show  that  they  understand  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gothic  style ;  Gothic  is  just  such  a  development. 

In  the  domidn  of  architecture  the  beautiful  is  cheaper  than  the  ugly ; 
because  the  former  is  lord  of  the  material,  the  latter  its  servant. 

In  the  physical  world  people  may  talk  of  continual  progress ;  in  the 
moral  world,  on  the  contrary,  everything  revolves  round  fixed  prin- 
ciples. To  depart  from  these  principles  is  decline,  to  come  nearer  to 
them  is  progress. 

Not  only  political  but  also  assthetical  regeneration  is  inseparably  de- 
pendent on  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 

Freedom  in  Art,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  must  be  organized,  or  it 
cannot  be  permanent. 

What  will  be  the  despair  of  future  archieologilts,  when  the  artistic 
productions  of  the  present  age  shall  one  day  be  disentombed ! 

Wherever  solid  worth  is  wanting,  exaggeration  will  display  itself. 

Religious  art  only  is  truly  national,  for  it  alone  offers  aliment  to  the 
nation. 

All  styles  are  taught  in  our  academies,  excepting  only — the  right 
one,  which  grows  out  of  Christianity. 

All  controversy  reduces  itself  in  the  last  instance  to  the  simple 
question ;  Truth,  or  a  lie  ? 

Christian  art  must,  like  every  Christian  act,  proceed  from  the  heart. 
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Where  this  18  not  the  case,  there  will  always  be  a  deficiency  of  what 
is  most  important,  life  and  truth. 

That  only  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  unity  and  authority, 
bears  in  itself  the  warrant  of  durability. 

The  Church  ought  to  show,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  that  she  is 
conscious  of  her  high  calling  and  of  her  glorious  past. 

Let  us  imitate  the  Greeks  in  this  way,  by  making  Christian  art  the 
same  thing  to  us  as  Pagan  art  was  to  them. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held 
on  Thursday,  October  31st,  at  eight  p.m.,  in  the  Philosophical 
Society's  Rooms,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  in 
the  chair.  • 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  passed,  the 
following  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  agreed  upon : — 

"  In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  society  during  the  past  year, 
your  committee  have  to  offer  you  their  congratulations  on  its  continued 
success.  Papers  of  the  usual  character  have  from  time  to  time  been 
read  before  the  society.  Among  them  we  may  mention  those  of  more 
especial  interest  by  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  of  King's  College,  *  On  the 
Churches  of  Georgia  ;*  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Trinity  College,  '  On 
Kirkwall  Cathedral ;'  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  '  On  the 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai.' 

"  The  excursion  to  Huntingdon  was  the  revival  of  a  practice  which 
the  society  more  frequently  adopted  in  former  times  with  a  view  to 
securing  greater  regularity  in  the  study  of  church  architecture,  and  it 
would  be  well  if,  for  that  reason,  such  excursions  were  more  frequent. 
"  It  may  also  be  proper  to  mention  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Music  Society,  which,  though  not  connected  with  our  society,  is  an  off- 
shoot from  it,  and  has  been  established  to  encourage  the  study  and 
practice  of  church  music  as  the  Architectural  is  for  the  fabric  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  church. 

"  In  reviewing  the  architectural  proceedings  of  the  year,  we  have  to 
observe  that  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guildhall,  no  ori- 
ginal work  has  been  taken  in  hand  at  all.  The  works  there  have  been 
steadily  advancing,  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  warrant  any 
opinion  upon  the  artistic  merits  of  the  building. 

"  We  had  hoped,  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the  past  year 
would  have  shown  a  commencement  at  least  of  certain  important  works 
intended  to  be  carried  out  both  at  Gh-eat  S.  Mary's  and  All  Saints' 
churches.  In  both  instances  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  works 
projected  at  Great  S.  Mary's  have  been  delayed  by  technical  objections, 
which  have  unfortunately  been  started,  whilst  the  more  common  difii- 
cttlty  of  collecting  sufiicient  funds  has,  we  believe,  retarded  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a  new  church  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints'.  We  tmst, 
however,  that  both  the  works  mentioned  are  certain  of  being  com- 
menced next  year. 

"  At  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  there  has  been  what  we  cannot  but 
consider  a  meagre  addition  to  the  boundary  wall.  This  addition,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  called  forth,  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  some 
free  comments  in  the  Cambridge  papers.  All  competent  judges  must, 
we  fear,  pronounce  the  wooden  screens  to  be  very  ugly,  whilst  the  iron 
railing  is  quite  out  of  line  with  the  fence. 

"  At  S.  Edward's  a  chimney  has  been  run  up  in  the  angle  of  one  of 
the  buttresses,  plastered  and  elegantly  lined  out  into  square  stones. 
We  can  scarcely  recommend  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  reredos  to  commit  that  work  to  the  designer 
of  that  chimney. 

"  In  matters  of  repair  we  have  to  congratulate  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
lows of  King's  College  on  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  works 
they  have  undertaken  in  their  chapel  roof.  At  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
the  Less  we  have  much  pleasure  in  noting  the  faithful  restoration  of 
the  windows  that  is  being  carried  ouU  Clare  College  has  also  under* 
gone  considerable  reparation ;  and  at  Trinity  a  large  and  somewhat 
effective  chimney  has  been  built  for  the  kitchen. 

"  Of  works  in  the  county  we  have  more  pleasure  in  speaking.  At 
Ely,  the  restoration  of  the  lantern,  by  Mr.  G.  6.  Scott,  is  fairly  put  in 
hand,  and  we  hope  the  result  may  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  spirit  of 
the  undertaking  deserves.  One  half  of  Mr.  Le  Strangers  work  on  the 
nave  roof  is  now  complete,  and  they  are  busily  employed  in  preparing 
the  second  half  for  him.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  also  been  at  con- 
siderable-expense  in  re-leading  the  whole  of  the  nave. 

"  The  e£^  of  Dr.  Mill,  our  late  president,  has  been  completed,  and 
iaid  in  its  place  in  the  cathedral  during  the  year,  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  work  of  art. 

'*  On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  choristers'  schools  and 
master's  house,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  have  made 
some  pr(^;ress,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  spring. 

"  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  is  also  carrying  on  a  most  interesting  work  of 
restoration,  at  Hauxton.  The  church  of  that  parish  is  one  of  extreme 
interest ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  particulars,  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  it  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  society.  We  must,  however,  put  on  record  in  our  report  the  dis- 
covery of  a  valuable  fresco  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  of  very  early 
date.  Frescoes  and  images  of  this  saint  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 
accordingly  great  care  has  been  taken  of  this  one. 

*'  Restoration  is  also  being  carried  on  at  Teversham,  and  Dry  Dray- 
ton. Schooli,  also,  have  been  built  at  Foulmire,  Teversham,  and 
Sutton  in  the  Isle. 

"  At  Sawston,  a  pew,  fire  feet  high,  has  been  erected  for  the  ser- 
vants of  a  neighbouring  manufacturer.  We  had  hoped  that  the  time 
for  the  erection  of  these  deformities  had  passed  away.  • 

"A  considerable  amount  of  restoration  has  been  carried  on  at 
Sawston  Halt  which  we  have  not  noticed  in  our  former  reporta. 
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There  are  portions  to  which  exception  may  be  taken,  but  tnoat  of  the 
work  ia  very  good,  so  that  we  may  congratulate  the  owner  on  the 
general  success  of  the  work  as  fiu*  as  he  has  proceeded. 

**  In  conclusion,  we  must  remind  our  members  that  the  coming  year 
IS  to  be  rendered  memorable  by  the  International  Exhibition,  and  our 
hope  is  that  its  effect  upon  art  may  be  as  beneficial  as  many  confidently 
anticipate.*' 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected ;  after  which  the 
secretary  made  a  communication  concerning  a  very  curious  stone  which 
had  been  found  at  Scaleby  Church,  near  Carlisle,  on  which  figures 
were  canred  in  low  relief  on  two  adjacent  sides,  and  an  illegible  in- 
scription on  a  third.  At  the  feet  of  the  figures,  in  the  end  of  the 
stone,  is  a  slightly  hollowed  basin.  A  tracing  of  this  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  W.M.  Fawcett  to  give  an  account 
of  Hauxton  Church,  near  Cambridge,  which  we  print  in  full  in  this 
number. 

After  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  Thursday,  November  14. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Michaelmas  Term,  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  November  14,  in  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  King*s  College,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  passed,  the 
chairman  called  on  Mr.  Norris  Deck  to  read  his  paper  on  "  Footprints 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Cambridge.*' 

Mr.  Deck  commenced  by  observing  that  he  looked  upon  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  very  dreary  and  unsatisfactory  epoch,  cold  and  formal, 
loving  the  sumptuous,  disliking  the  picturesque,  and  bent  upon  ignoring 
all  traces  of  antiquity.  He  then  remarked  how  clearly  the  mind  of  a 
nation  is  shown  in  the  contemporary  architecture,  and  illustrated  this 
by  noticing  how  the  great  Catholic  movement  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  under  Laud,  Andrewes,  and  others,  had  left  its  impress  on  Oxford 
in  the  revived  Gothic  of  the  period  which  abounds  there,  and  of  which 
in  Cambridge  we  have  examples  in  S.  Peter's  Chapel,  the  vaulting  at 
Clare  College,  and  the  Library  of  S.  John's.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
come  to  examine  the  footprints  of  the  eighteenth  century  here,  we 
should  find  how  exactly  the  character  of  the  period  showed  itself  in  the 
architecture,  evidencing  nothing  mean  or  stingy,  but  a  dreary  stateli* 
ness,  a  sumptuous  monotony,  a  love  of  comfortable  dignity,  and  a  rage 
for  effacing  all  traces  of  the  past.  Mr.  Deck  then  went  through  each 
college  seriatim,  directing  attention  to  the  changes  and  additions  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  pointed  out  and  lamented  the  fiiror 
that  existed  for  concealing  all  vestiges  of  antiquity  under  a  modem 
uniform  facing  of  stone,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  Caius,  Trinity  Hall,  and 
Christ's ;  and  dhowed  how  narrowly  Trinity.  Jesus,  and  other  colleges 
escaped  the  same  process.  With  regard  to  buildings  entirely  erected, 
he  especially  instanced  those  at  S.  Peter's,  Queen's^  King's,  and  the 
chapel  of  Clare,  as  examples  of  the  stately  tasteless  monotony  and 
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heavy  grandeur  of  the  period,  and  mentioned  it  eb  a  cause  for  hearty 
congratulation  that  they  wanted  money  as  much  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  we  do  in  the  nineteenth,  and  so  were  unable  to  complete 
many  of  their  extensive  plans  for  the  so-called  *  beautifying'  the  uni- 
versity according  to  the  eighteenth  century  rage  for  uniformity.  After 
'pointing  out  other  footprints  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Great  S. 
Mary*s.  Neville's  Court,  Magdalene,  Jesus,  &c.  &c.,  Mr.  Deck  thea 
referred  to  the  Master's  Court  of  Trinity  as  the  greatest  advance  yet 
made  in  Cambridge  in  modem  collegiate  architecture,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  we  might  yet  see  reared  within  our  university  a 
building  still  more  worthy  of  the  present  improved  taste  and  feeUng  ia 
favour  of  our  own  glorious  national  architecture. 

After  some  discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Deck,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  Ordinary  Committee  Meeting,  held  August  12th,  Lord  A» 
Compton  in  the  chair,  the  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 
Messrs.  J.  G.  de  Wilde,  J.  C.  Green,  and  J.  Taylor.  There  were 
presented  the  seals,  antiquities,  and  brasses,  left  to  the  society  by  the 
late  Miss  Baker,  an  honorary  member.  The  secretaries  were  re- 
quested to  make  a  list  thereof,  and  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  the  executors.  Exhibited ;  drawings  of  various  tiles,  chiefly  from 
Ludlow  church,  Salop,  by  Mr.  Irvine  ;  drawing  of  an  enamelled  cha*- 
lice,  found  in  a  coffin  in  Venspur  Priory,  from  Albert  Way,  Esq. ; 
detailed  drawings  for  the  Asylum  Chapel,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  were 
submitted  for  examination;  also  the  ground  plan  of  Kingsthorpe 
church,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  ;  design  for  a  metal  screen  and  lectern  for 
Uppingham  church,  by  Mr.  Beard,  metal  worker,  159,  Holbom;  de- 
sign for  the  pavement  of  Uppingham  church,  by  Lord  A.  Compton ; 
elevation  of  the  new  church  at  Holme,  new  parsonage,  Titchmarsh, 
and  a  house  now  being  erected  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  by  Mr* 
Browning,  of  Stamford.  It  was  resolved  that,  if  practicable,  an  ex- 
hibition of  cottage  designs  should  be  arranged  at  the  time  of  the  Ag^- 
cultural  Society's  meeting  in  September  in  the  county  town*  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  and  S.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Dallington,  were  added 
to  the  local  committee.  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  was  taken 
into  union.  The  successful  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Archasological 
Institute  at  Peterborough  was  reported,  in  which  many  members  of 
this  society  took  part.  The  members  were  invited  to  join  the  Leices- 
tershire Society  at  the  meeting  at  Lutterworth,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  secretary  was  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  society 
might  not  be  put  in  communication  with  the  Public  Works  Depart* 
ment  of  the  French  Government  as  to  interchange  of  publications.    A 
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report  was  made  by  the  Vicar  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  work  at  S.  Sepulchre's,  and  that  on  Saturday, 
September  7th,  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  in  Northampton,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  completion 
of  Mr.  Scott*s  design.  The  committee  then  visited  the  church,  and 
expressed  great  approval  of  what  had  been  already  done. 


An  ordinary  committee  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  October  14, 
EdwardJThornton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  signed.  Mr.  John  Watkin,  Northampton,  was  elected 
a  member.  There  were  presented  by  B.  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
author,  two  privately  printed  works, "  Salopia,**  and  "  Notices  of  Public 
Libraries;"  from  W.  Maunsell,  Esq.,  the  author,  "Notes  on  Church 
Bells  and  Ringing  ;'*  from  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Re- 
port for  1860.  Purchased,  **  DoUman's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture,"  "  Buckler's  Churches  of  Essex.*' 

At  the  request  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee,  jun.,  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  the  church  of  Pattishall,  with  a  view  to 
proposed  improvements  therein.  The  secretary  read  a  report  on  "The 
Designs  for  Labourers'  Cottages,"  exhibited  at  the  late  agricultural 
show  at  Northampton.  After  an  examination  and  description  of  nearly 
fifty  different  designs,  that  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pedley, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  was  considered  to  be  among 
the  best.  It  follows  in  its  main  features  the  ground-plan  of  Mr.  Strick- 
land's cottage,  with  an  elevation  adopted  for  rural  districts.  The  so- 
ciety purpose  to  have  this  design  published,  for  the  benefit  of  members* 
The  plans  of  Thorpe  Achurch  church,  by  Mr.  Slater,  were  exhibited, 
and  generally  approved,  with  certain  recommendations.  The  Rev.  C. 
Porter,  jun.,  exhibited  plans  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  for  a  new  pulpit 
and  other  alterations  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  Raunds  church ; 
several  alterations  were  suggested.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned 
till  the  following  day. 

On  the  following  day  the  adjourned  meeting  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales,  when  the  cottage  plans  were 
again  examined,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
be  given  to  Mr.  Irvine,  for  his  trouble  and  attention  in  arranging  the 
exhibition  of  the  cottage  designs  at  the  agricultural  show ;  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  accept  a  complete  copy  of  the  reports  and  papers  of 
the  society.  It  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  meetings  of  the  society 
should  be  held  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February, 
and  every  alternate  month. 

The  local  sub- committee  will  shortly  meet,  to  determine  on  the  form 
of  their  evening  meetings. 
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Thi  annual  meeting  of  this  aociety  was  held  on  October  18,  Sir  £. 
Lechmere  in  the  chair,  when  the  cominittee*s  Report  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Munn.     Of  this  Report  we  give  a  summary  with  extracts. 

*'  The  Report  expressed  unfeigned  regret  at  the  death  of  the  first 
patron  of  the  society,  the  late  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  from  wliom  they 
ever  received  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  who,  at  the  formation  of  the 
society,  at  once  accorded  to  it  his  cordial  support,  and  evinced  his  ap- 
proval of  its  objects  by  taking  part  in  the  inaugural  and  some  subse- 
quent meetings.  They  also  regretted  the  death  of  two  of  the  oldest 
members,  the  late  Mr.  Rudge,  and  Mr.  Outch,  both  of  whom  had  de- 
voted themselves  throughout  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and 
other  kindred  pursuits.  With  very  great  satisfaction  the  committee 
announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  society  and  its  objects,  and  had  kindly  consented  to  accept  the 
office  of  patron.  The  addition  of  new  members  had  been  more  satis- 
factory than  heretofore,  nineteen  having  been  added  to  the  ranks  since 
the  last  annual  meeting.  Tlie  annual  volume  of  '  Reports  and  Papers' 
was  considerably  smaller  than  usual,  one  short  paper  only  being  con- 
tributed by  the  Worcester  Society,  and  the  committee  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  members  generally  how  necessary  it  was  that  they  should 
contribute  articles  suitable  for  publication,  if  the  associated  societies' 
Volumes  were  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  value.  The  committee 
recommended  that  H.  F.  Vernon,  Esq.,  be  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  society.  Having  referred  to  the  proceedings  at  the  last  annual 
meetings  the  committee  gave  an  account  of  the  excursions  taken  by  the 
society  during  the  season,  the  churches  visited  being  Stoke  Prior, 
Bromsgrove,  Headless  Cross,  Redditch,  Tibberton^  Oddingley,  Crowle, 
and  Himbleton.  With  regard  to  Headless  Cross,  the  church  being 
much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased  population  of  the 
district,  Mr:  Preedy  had  recently  prepared  plans  for  its  enlargement, 
and  proposed  to  add  a  chancel  and  two  aisles  to  the  present  nave. 
Unfortunately  no  provision  was  made  in  the  original  design  of  the 
church  for  subsequent  enlargement :  consequently  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed works  would  be  considerable,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  for  the  most  part  people  of  small  pecuniary  means,  liberal 
assistance  from  extraneous  sources  would  be  required.  The  past  year 
had  been  one  of  unusual  activity  as  regarded  church  building  and 
restoration  within  the  diocese.  Never  since  the  establishment  of  the 
society  had  the  committee  had  to  record  the  progress  and  completion  of 
such  important  works.  Since  the  presentation  of  last  yearns  report  the 
following  new  churches  had  been  consecrated,  viz.,  S.  James's,  Wol- 
laston,  S.  John's,  Stourbridge,  S.  Mary's,  Selly  Oak,  All  Saints', 
Warwick,  the  re- built  churches  of  Daylesford  and  Alvechurch,  and  the 
new  cemetery  chapel  at  Gb'eat  Malvern.  These  were  closely  criticized 
in  the  report;  and  with  reference  to  the  Malvern  cemetery  it  was 
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stated  that  the  buildings  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Great  Malvern  followed 
the  arrangement  almost  universally  adopted  for  such  structures,  viz., 
two  chapels  of  similar  character,  connected  by  a  tower  or  short  cloister. 
It  was  not,  however,  such  a  painfully  formal  group  as  was  produced  by 
a  somewhat  similar  plan  in  many  other  instances,  the  chapels  and  the 
tower  not  being  upon  the  same  line  of  front,  whereby  a  more  pic- 
turesque variety  of  outline  was  produced.  At  the  same  time  those  struc* 
tures  were  not  exempt  from  the  faults  that  appeared  to  be  inseparable 
from  competition  cemetery  designs,  exhibiting  as  they  mostly  did  an 
undue  multiplicity  of  parts  and  showy  detail,  and  an  attempt  at 
prettiness,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  repose  and  dig- 
nity which  should  characterize  the  last  resting  place  of  the  departed. 
The  consecrated  chapel  of  the  Malvern  cemetery,  for  example,  had  a 
range  of  useless  windows  at  the  sides,  gabled  into  the  roof,  and  beneath 
them  two -light  windows,  and  a  porch,  leaving  no  plain  wall  surface  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  church  erected  by  Warren  Hastings,  at 
Daylesford,  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  rather  larger  dimensions,  and 
far  more  correct  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  at  the  cost  of  H. 
Grisewood,  Esq.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of  London. 
Amongst  the  many  churches  in  the  diocese  notorious  for  their  incon« 
venient  arrangement,  and  unseemly  state,  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Lawrence,  Alvechurch,  stood  pre-eminent,  being  worse  in  some  re- 
spects than  the  neighbouring  church  of  Bromsgrove  before  its  recent 
restoration.  Besides  the  more  ordinary  disfigurements  which  we  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  in  an  old  church,  such  as  pews,  plaster,  whitewash, 
and  western  gallery,  many  of  the  windows  at  Alvechurch  were  desti- 
tute of  tracery,  a  hideous  gallery  extended  across  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  and  aisle,  rendering  the  spacious  chancel  comparatively  useless, 
whilst  another  aerial  erection,  containing  the  organ,  was  mounted  up 
close  under  the  ceiling  at  the  west  end. 

"  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  at  a  moderate 
outlay,  considering  the  extent  of  the  work,  this  mutilated  sanctuary 
has  been  transformed  into  a  striking  and  noble  church  :  a  result  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  judicious  use  of  simple  materials,  and  to  its 
great  height,  which  produces  a  most  dignified  effect,  especially  in  the 
interior. 

"  To  gain  this  loftiness  the  external  appearance  of  the  old  tower  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  by  carrying  the  ridges  of  the  nave  roof  up  to  the 
parapet.  The  addition  of  a  lofty  pyramidal  roof  to  the  tower,  as  de- 
signed by  the  architect,  would  bear  great  improvement ;  but  nothing 
short  of  an  additional  stage  of  masonry,  surmounted  by  a  spire  or  lofty 
roof,  wiU  bring  the  tower  into  harmony  with  the  body  of  the  church. 

"  Except  the  tower  and  a  portion  of  the  north  aisle,  the  sacred  edifice 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  a  lean-to  south  aisle,  a 
clerestory  to  the  nave,  and  a  vestry.  The  Norman  arcade  and  door- 
way, and  as  much  as  practicable  of  the  original  work,  was  retained.  The 
old  lancets  in  the  chancel  had  been  blocked  up,  and  Middle- Pointed 
windows  inserted :  two  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  chancel  restored  in  the  earlier  style.  The  east  window 
is  a  richly  moulded,  and  shafted  triplet,  and  beneath  it  is  a  reredos 
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composed  of  alabaster  and  tiles.  There  is  a  bold  and  lofty  chancel 
arch  ;  also  a  cusped  wooden  arch  between  the  chancel  and  sanctuary. 
A  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  walls  being  lined  with  red  brickst  re- 
lieved by  white  bands  in  the  chancel ;  the  space  above  the  arcades  in 
the  nave  having  an  interlaced  pattern  as  well  as  bands.  Variety  of 
colour  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  and  darker  tinted  stone 
in  alternate  courses  in  the  piers  and .  arches.  The  chancel  roof  is 
boarded,  the  part  over  the  sanctuary  being  painted  blue,  with  coloured 
ribs,  the  latter  not  being  very  successful.  The  low  chancel  screen 
b  formed  out  of  the  old  roodscreen ;  and  the  elegant  priest's  doorway 
baa  been  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  where  it  forms  the 
entrance  into  the  vestry.  The  latter,  unfortunately,  blocks  up  all  but 
the  bead  of  a  five-light  reticulated  window  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  The 
pulpit  and  the  choral  fittings  are  of  oak,  the  nave  seats  being  of  deal, 
very  simple  and  open ;  and  entirely /ree  and  unappropriated,  A  hand- 
some brass  lectern  stands  at  the  east,  and  a  richly  carved  font — a  me- 
morial of  the  Archdeacon's  first  wife — at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Three  windows  in  the  aisles  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Mr.  Preedy.  The  south  poroh  is  of  oak,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
churchyard  a  lofty  stone  cross  has  been  erected  as  a  testimonial  of 
respect  to  the  Baroness  Windsor,  and  in  memory  of  two  of  her  sons. 

"  To  the  untiring  energies  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  rector, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sandford,  the  parish  is  indebted  not  only  for  the 
noble  structure  just  described,  but  also  for  a  rectory-house,  and  schools 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  church 
near  which  they  stand,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  se- 
verally erected. 

"Your  committee  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  what  has  been 
done  at  Alvechurch,  since  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  was  collated  to  the 
living,  without  congratulating  him  upon  the  completion  of  these  much«> 
needed  and  important  architectural  works,  in  which  have  been  success- 
fully carried  out  those  principles  of  design  and  arrangement  it  has  ever 
been  the  object  of  this  society — of  which  he  was  one  of  the  mc^t  active 
founders — to  promote. 

"  The  next  church  described  was  that  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Stourbridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Street.  The  great  height,  the  bold 
treatment  of  the  arcades,  and  the  dignified  elevation  of  the  east 
windows  produce  a  remarkably  effective  interior.  The  piers  are 
circular,  and  enriched  with  carved  foliage  beneath  the  square  abaci, 
from  which  spring  perfectly  plain  unchamfered  arches,  each  wx> 
rounded  by  a  band  of  red  brick.  The  clerestory  is  lighted  by  quatre- 
foils,  and  at  the  top  is  a  brick  cornice.  The  nave  roof  has  iron  ties, 
and  is  ceiled  beneath  the  rafters,  as  are  likewise  the  aisle  roofa,  the 
principals  only  being  shown.  North  and  south  of  the  chancel  are 
transeptal  projections,  the  former  being  used  as  a  vestry  and  organ 
chamber.  They  communicate  westward  with  the  aisles  by  two  arches 
resting  on  a  circular  pier,  similar  to  those  in  the  nave.  Mr.  Street  has 
adopted  a  more  novel  treatment  for  the  reredos  than  the  almost  universal 
•roadet,  which  have  been  used  over  and  over  again,  till  the  idea  is 
quite  worn  out.    A  mass  of  white  atone,  the  same  length  aa  the  altar* 
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extends  to  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  is  ornamented  with  inlaid  bor- 
der, &c.,  of  coloured  marble,  the  principal  device  being  a  large  cross  in 
the  centre.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  white  stone,  circular,  and  in- 
laid with  coloured  stones.  The  altar-rails,  stalls,  and  lectern,  are  of 
oak,  the  nave  seats  being  exceedingly  light  and  open,  and  constructed 
of  deal.  The  exterior  is  dignified  and  church-like,  though  somewhat 
bare  and  starved,  on  account  of  the  limited  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  architect  not  admitting  of  the  introduction  of  any  ornamental 
features.  The  flatness  of  the  windows,  and  there  being  but  few  but- 
tresses or  other  projections,  also  contribute  to  this  effect.  The  windows 
exhibit  the  quaint  originality  often  observable  in  Mr.  Street's  designs. 
Those  in  the  aisles  are  couplets,  with  trefoils  in  the  head.  The  outside 
of  the  lights  are  pierced  at  right-angles  to  the  wall,  while  the  inner 
angles  are  chamfered.  High  up  in  the  west  wall  are  six  narrow  lancets 
of  equal  height,  surmounted  by  a  large  wheel,  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments by  short  columns  ;  above  the  whole  is  a  red  brick  relieving  arch. 
In  the  interior  these  are  united  by  a  lofty  arch  into  one  composition 
with  very  good  effect.  The  only  traceried  window  is  the  eastern  one, 
of  five  lights,  with  a  set  foiled  circle  of  plate  tracery  in  the  head. 
Rising  from  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof  is  a  small  extremely  attenuated 
spirelet.  The  walls  externally  and  internally  are  composed  of  a  reddish 
stone,  the  piers,  arches,  windows,  &c.,  being  of  Bath  stone. 

"  The  committee  cannot  but  regret  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Street  to  confine  himself  too  exclusively  to  a  peculiar  developement  of 
an  earlier  and  more  foreign  style  than  that  which  the  most  learned  and 
competent  authorities  of  the  present  day  recognize  as  more  beautiful, 
and  as  allowing  greater  variety  of  treatment,  particularly  in  the  win- 
dows, than  the  earlier  styles.  These  combinations  of  lancets,  either 
with  or  without  foliated  circles,  as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Street's  recent 
works  in  this  district,  cannot  fail  to  become  wearisomely  liidn^tonous 
by  constant  repetition. 

"  S.  James's,  Oddingley,  is  a  small  Third-Pointed  oifOciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  western  tower  and  south  porch.  It  was  nearly  rebuilt  in 
1 85 1 ,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hussey.  Most  of  the  windows,  the 
open  seats,  a  moulded  wooden  arch  opening  into  the  south  transept, 
and  other  original  features  were  retained  ;  but  a  curious  piece  of  cmJc 
carving,  which  extended  across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel — probably 
a  portion  of  the  roodscreen — was  lost :  a  result  of  Hot  unfrequent  oc- 
currence when  works  in  remote  country  places  are  committed  to  the 
superintendence  of  a  metropolitan  architect  of  extensive  practice,  who 
caitnot,  of  course,  devote  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  minor  opera*' 
tions  carried  on  nominally  under  his  direction. 

"After  alluding  to  the  commencement  of  All  Saints'  church; 
Warwick,  and  to  the  recent  completion  of  8.  Mary's,  Selly  Oak,  Che 
committee  stated  that  new  or  re-built  churches  would  shortly  be  ready 
for  consecration  at  Offenham,  Barboume,  and  Lindridge*  The  follow^ 
ing  observations  relate  to  the  works  at  the  q^thedral,  and  at  the 
Malvern  Priory  church, 

"  The  works  at  the  cathedral  are  progressing  rapidly ;  the  ptfrts  now 
in  band  being  the  north-east  transept  and  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
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The  restoration  of  the  south-east  transept  has  been  completed  by  the 
removal  of  the  Italian  arches  erected  in  the  last  century  to  strengthen 
that  portion  of  the  building.  The  wall-arcade  which  extends  round 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
the  defective  parts  made  good.  This  arcade  has  been  continued  along 
the  blank  wall  space  beneath  the  east  window,  but  with  Purbeck  mar- 
ble instead  of  stone  shafts.  The  committee  cannot  but  think  that  a 
richer  treatment  should  have  been  adopted  for  this  important  position, 
and  the  central  compartment  formed  by  omitting  one  of  the  shafts,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  north-east  transept,  has  a  meaningless  effect  here ; 
for  whilst  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  reception  of  an 
altar  table,  its  absurdly  inadequate  size  for  such  a  purpose  at  once 
negatives  the  supposition.  The  cumbrous  seventeenth  century  monu- 
ments which  stood  beneath  the  easternmost  arches  of  the  lady  chapel 
have  been  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  where  they  are  even 
more  obtrusive  and  unsightly  than  they  were  in  their  former  position. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  arcade  in  the  eastern  bays,  which 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  erection  of  these  monuments,  has 
not  been  restored  (for  which  purpose  it  was  thought  the  monuments 
were  removed ;)  for.  in  the  event  of  the  lady  chapel  being  ever  used  for 
occasional  services,  as  in  some  of  our  cathedrals,  it  would  have  formed 
a  convenient  backing  to  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  and  choir ;  and  at  the 
same  time  have  preserved  an  original  and  beautiful  structural  feature 
of  the  building,  the  latter  being  an  object  of  primary  importance  in 
considering  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  edifice.  The  restoration  of 
Malvern  Priory  church  is  steadily  progressing.  Since  the  presentation 
of  the  last  annual  report,  the  ceilings  of  the  choir,  transept,  and  aisles, 
have  been  completed,  and  successfully  decorated  with  colour ;  the  stone- 
work of  the  windows,  walls,  piers,  &c.,  made  good;  and  contracts 
entered  into  for  warming  and  lighting  the  building.  The  valuable 
painted  glass  which  has  gained  such  renown  for  this  church  has  been 
releaded  by  ordinary  glaziers,  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  the 
pieces  that  have  been  misplaced.  To  expend  a  large  sum  upon  oak 
seats,  as  is  intended,  while  the  unique  remains  of  ancient  art  axloming 
the  windows  remain  uncared  for  and  in  confused  neglect,  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  due  order  of  things,  and  a  misapplication  of  the  term  resto- 
ration. The  committee  trust  that  the  reredos  and  the  encaustic  tiles 
may  receive  better  treatment,  and  that  these  may  be  duly  cared  for  be- 
fore providing  elaborate  and  expensive  oak  seats,  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  may  well  be  delayed  till  the  end.  Much  attention  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  paid  to  the  monuments  and  other  ancient  remains,  wMch 
are  permitted  to  lie  in  a  dirty  and  neglected  state. 

"  At  S.  John  the  Baptist's  church,  Hanbury,  a  handsome  and  costly 
new  chancel,  with  aisles  and  vestry,  had  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Street,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  patron,  H.  F.  Vernon,  Esq.. 
and  the  Rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas.  Nothing  had  how- 
ever, been  done  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  remained  in  a  very  un- 
sightly condition,  the  windows  being  without  tracery,  the  arcades, 
walls,  and  noh,  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  the  whole  area  filled 
yrith  ugly  and  inconvenient  pews,  one  of  them  standing  under  the 
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chancel  arch  and  blocking  np  the  entrance  to  the  stalls.  It  was  hoped 
that  before  long  the  parishioners  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
patron  and  the  rector  by  putting  the  nave  into  decent  repair,  so  as  to 
harmonise  in  some  measure  with  the  beautiful  structure  to  which  it 
was  attached.  The  new  school  and  master* s  residence  was  a  simple 
but  effective  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  and  constructed  entirely 
of  red  brick.  The  renovation  of  S.  James's  church,  Staunton,  which 
took  place  in  last  December,  and  the  great  improvement  effected  at  S. 
Michael's  church,  Cofton  Hackett,  were  briefly  noticed.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  nave  of  the  latter  church  had  been  carried  out  from  draw- 
ings furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Day,  of  Worcester.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  half-timbered  porch  should  have  been  covered  with  cement 
jointed,  to  imitate  stone  (!)  White  Ladies'  Aston  church  was  another 
instance  of  a  small  building  judiciously  enlarged.  The  works  were 
superintended  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  this  city.  Additional  funds  were 
required  to  open  the  roofs,  restore  the  south  wall,  and  replace  the  mean 
brick  porch  with  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  picturesque  old  church. 
The  Chapel  of  Ease  at  the  Broadheath,  Hallow,  erected  about  twenty- 
four  years  ago  in  a  very  debased  style,  and  miserably  arranged  in  the 
interior,  had  been  reseated  and  otherwise  improved  under  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's direction.  The  chancel  of  S.  Andrew's  church,  Worcester,  had 
also  been  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  Rock  church  had  been  well  restored  by  Mr.  Preedy,  but  the  in- 
terior required  more  colour  and  warmth.  The  bas  reliefs  in  the  reredos 
at  S.  Martin's  church,  in  this  city,  had  been  removed,  and  others  of  a 
superior  character,  carved  by  Bolton,  inserted  in  their  place.  Two 
memorial  windows  by  Hardman  had  also  been  placed  in  the  church, 
very  favourable  examples  of  this  beautiful  art,  the  drawing  especially 
being  good.  The  new  east  and  west  windows  at  Hanley  Castle  church 
were  specially  noticed  as  being  very  beautiful  in  design  and  carefully 
treated.  The  committee  expressed  their  gratification  at  seeing  so 
important  a  subject  occupying  the  proper  place  in  churches,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  above  instance,  the  treatment  was  reverential,  the 
drawing  good,  and  the  colouring  brilliant.  The  committee  reported 
that  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  ancient  and 
valuable  work  that  had  ever  come  under  their  notice  was  that  now 
being  effected  at  Exhall  church,  near  Alcester  (which  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  builder,  who  was  evidently  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  church  architecture.)  The  plans  for  the 
so-called  restoration  had  been  recently  laid  before  the  committee,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  interesting  old  windows,  a  Norman  doorway, 
and  a  wooden  bell- turret,  were  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  give  place 
to  others  of  the  builder's  own  designing.  The  new  bell-g^ble,  the 
buttresses,  and  the  porch  (the  only  new  works  of  which  drawings  were 
sent)  were  very  ugly  in  themselves,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  church.  The  committee  had  reported  strongly 
against  the  plans  to  the  Church  Building  Society,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  them  to  know  that  that  society  refused  to  make  any  grant  to- 
wards carrying  those  plans  into  effect.  Thus  another  instance  was 
afforded  of  the  lamentable   injury  inflicted  upon  ancient  buildings 
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through  the  ahsence  of  proper  professional  superintendents.  In  con- 
clusion, the  committee  invited  discussion  at  the  meeting  as  to  ^whether 
the  sphere  of  the  society's  operations  could  with  advantage  he  ex- 
tended*  so  As  to  include  Herefordshire,  now  so  closely  connected  with 
this  county  hy  railway,  and  possessing  many  churches  and  buildings 
of  great  interest  at  present  but  very  little  known,  and  also  whether  it 
would  be  desirable,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken,  to  secure  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Institute  in  this  city  in 
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8.  Jam&e  the  Less,  Westminster. — In  reference  to  our  detailed  cri- 
ticism of  this  fine  church  in  our  last  number,  we  are  reminded  that, 
when  we  compared  it  with  S.  Alban,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  we  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of  its  fabric — exclusive, 
that  is,  of  glass-painting,  carving,  and  decorations, — was  only  £5,800. 
We  merely  compared  the  two  churches  together  as  works  of  art,  irre* 
spectively  of  their  cost,  without  raising  the  question  how  much  had 
been  expended  on  one  or  the  other.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Butterfield's  church  may  be  proportionably  inexpensive ;  but  we  can 
heartily  say  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Street  confined  himself  to  so  very 
moderate  a  sum  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable :  and  it  enhances 
our  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  to  be  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  its  cost  was  so  comparatively  small.  We  hope,  before 
long,  to  see  Mr.  Street  intrusted  with  a  really  suflicient  sum  for  the 
full  exercise  of  his  powers. 

ZioH  Church,  Rathgar^  Dublin, — A  church  under  this  curious  in- 
vocation was  "  opened"  on  All  Saints'  Day--not  "  consecrated ;"  such 
an  observance  being  perhaps  considered,  in  that  diocese,  a  mere  relic  of 
Popery.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  erection  to  the  munificence  of  a  Mr. 
Gold,  who  seems  to  have  bequeathed  upwards  of  £10,000  for  its  erec- 
tion, in  addition  to  an  endowment  of  £1 10  per  annum.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Welland  and  Son,  who  hold  the  retponeible  post  of  archi- 
tects to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland.  We  have 
already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  that  board,  and  to  the  attempt  which  they  very  persistently  make  to 
reduce  all  church  building  in  Ireland  to  precisely  their  own  view  of 
what  Protestantism  requires ;  and,  seeing  that  Messrs.  Welland  and 
Son  wield  a  great  deal  of  their  power,  and  advise  them  on  all  archi- 
tectural questions,  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  notice  a  work  which 
must,  we  presume,  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners would  rejoice  to  see  adopted  throughout  the  country  over 
which  they  domineer.  This  church  adds  another  to  the  examples  of 
noble  liberality  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  which  Mr.  Guinness's 
restoration  of  S.  PfeLtrick  b  perhaps  the  grandest  example.     Whether 
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this  liberalitf  penrades  all  classes  may  fairly  be  doubted,  when,  at  the 
opening  service  of  a  church  which  is  said  to  hold  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
worshippers,  in  a  fashionable  district,  the  collection  for  the  organ  (not 
provided  by  the  founder,)  amounted  to  the  munificent  sum  of  £15  ! 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  south 
aisle  to  nave,  and  a  smaller  south  transept  opening  into  the  larger 
transept  and  into  the  south  aisle.  A  oorresponding  projection  west  of 
the  north  transept  forms  a  porch.  There  is  also  a  south  porch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  ^outh  aisle ;  besides  which,  a  steeple  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  chancel  and  north  transept,  and  is  balanced  by  a  quasi*' 
chancel-aisle  on  the  south,  which  is,  we  imagine,  in  fact,  the  vestry. 
Internally  the  seats  are  open,  and  the  chancel  (which  is  short)  has  no 
fittings  beyond  the  altar.  In  front  of  the  chancel-arch  a  pulpit  and 
reading-pew,  both  facing  west,  rear  their  unsightly  heads  high  above 
the  people,  llie  walls  are  built  of  very  dark  limestone,  wi^  quoins 
and  dressings  of  very  white  stone.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste 
than  the  way  in  which  these  materials  are  used ;  and  that  their  use 
had  been  one  of  choice,  not  of  necessity,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
white  walling-stone  is  used  for  some  new  chapels  in  the  same  district, 
either  now  building  or  just  completed.  The  steeple  is  of  three  stages 
in  height :  the  lower  plain,  the  next  badly  arcaded,  and  the  third  a 
belfry- stage  of  three  foliated  lancets,  and  rather  better  in  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  steeple  is  roofed  with  a  steep  roof, 
covered  with  red  and  black  tiles  in  alternate  courses,  in  a  very  coarse 
fashion.  The  west  end  has  two  two-light  windows,  and  a  depraved 
kind  of  circular  window  in  the  gable  ;  the  east  end  three  windows,  the 
central  of  two  lights,  the  other  of  one,  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  con« 
ceive  anything  altogether  more  odious.  The  details  throughout  are 
most  contemptible  attempts  at  Early  Middle-Pointed ;  and  the  detail 
of  cusping  and  tracery  of  windows,  oi  columns,  arch-moulds,  and  but- 
tresses, down  to  their  plinths,  of  a  kind  which  betrays  the  moat  com- 
plete ignorance  of  every  detail  of  the  style.  Perhaps  the  ludicrous 
seat  ends  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  architects*  inventive  powers,  and 
at  least  we  are  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  they  can  never  be  surpassed, 
and  that  in  short  we  know  the  worst !  The  roof  is  very  wide,  sup- 
ported by  arched  principals  resting  on  very  clumsy  corbels,  and  gathered 
together  in  an  ingenious  manner  at  the  crossing.  This  is,  we  think, 
the  least  bad  part  of  the  whole  work ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
honestly  tied  together  with  iron  straps,  and  is  stronger  in  its  construc- 
tion than  are  some  of  our  own  new  open  timber  roofs.  There  is  not  a 
single  cross  anywhere  throughout  the  building.  All  the  materials 
throughout  the  church  are  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  the  seats  and  roofs  of 
deal,  the  walls  plastered,  the  doors  painted  and  grained  oak,  and  hung 
with  cast-iron  hinges.  Finally,  there  is  a  deep  and  offensive  western 
gallery.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  such  poverty  of  effect ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  our  examination  we  were  reminded  of  the  costly  but  miserable  attempts 
at  church  building  which  preluded  the  revival  of  church  architecture  in 
our  own  country.  May  the  wretched  work  which  is  given  to  the  Irish 
Chnroh  by  the  Eoclesiastioal  Commiasionesi  be  the  prelude  only  to 
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really  good  works  in  time  to  come,  and  we  shall  in  time  no  doubt  forget 
both  Zion  Church,  Rathgar,  and  its  official  architects.  But  we  cannot 
flinch  from  our  duty  in  denouncing  the  badness  of  their  work  ;  and  we 
entreat  Irish  Churchmen  to  take  some  steps  to  save  themselves  from 
such  an  architectural  rule  as  that  to  which  at  present  they  submit. 

S.  George's,  Lilleshall,  Staffordshire. — ^This  new  church,  which  is 
being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  is  (we  believe)  a  kind  of 
memorial  from  the  county  to  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland.  But  as  we 
understand  that  the  Church  Building  Societies  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  grants  towards  the  cost,  we  presume  that  the  memorial  fund  has 
been  insufficient.  We  congratulate  all  parties  on  the  admirable  de- 
sign which  Mr.  Street  has  prepared  for  this  church,  and  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe.  The  plan  comprises  a  clerestoried  nave,  85  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  broad,  two  msles,  a  south-western  porch  (forming  the  basement  of 
a  tower),  a  chancel  40  ft.  long  by  SO  ft.  broad,  and  a  sacristy  on  the  middle 
of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  internal  arrangements  are,  as  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  in  a  design  of  Mr.  Street's,  thoroughly  correct  and 
satisfactory.  The  style  is  Early-Pointed,  with  lancet  windows  and  plate 
tracery.  The  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  by  arcades  of  four.  The 
piers  are  comparatively  low,  alternately  quatrefoil  and  cylindrical  in 
section,  with  capitals  of  stiff  foliage.  The  arches  are  broad,  with 
voussoirs  of  alternate  colours,  and  an  arch-mould  of  red  brick.  The 
piers  are  also  constructed  of  stone  of  two  colours.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  alternately  single  plain  lancets,  and  compositions  of  two 
low  plain  lights  with  quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  head ;  all  combined 
into  a  continuous  internal  arcade  of  red  brick.  The  roof  is  open,  with 
arched  braces  under  a  collar  and  kingpost.  The  chancel  arch  is  lofty 
and  unmoulded,  without  shafts  or  imposts.  The  chancel  is  covered 
with  a  Pointed  arched  vault  in  stone,  its  length  being  broken  into  six 
divisions  by  arched  ribs  rising  from  bracketed  imposts,  which  die  off  at 
the  walUplate.  The  east  window  is  a  composition  of  five  lights,  the 
middle  one  being  both  higher  and  broader  than  the  rest.  In  the  head 
are  three  bold  quatrefoiled  circles.  The  west  elevation  shows  a  west 
door,  rather  plain  in  its  detail,  and  a  lofty  triplet  of  plain  lancets,  with 
three  small  trefoiled  circles  above  them,  all  embraced  by  a  common 
hood.  The  west  ends  of  the  aisles  are  pierced  with  sex- foiled  circles 
contained  within  a  pointed  arch  of  construction.  The  lateral  aisle 
windows  are  lancets ;  those  at  the  east  ends  are  of  two  lights  with  sex- 
foiled  circles  above  them.  The  chancel  windows,  not  yet  described, 
are,  on  the  south  side,  one  of  two  wide  apart  trefoil-headed  lancets 
under  a  common  hood,  the  sill  of  which  is  lowered  so  as  to  form 
sedilia,  and  a  trefoil-headed  lancet  farther  west,  with  two  quatrefoiled 
circles  (near  the  top  of  the  wall)  between  them.  We  were  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  use  of  this  last  feature,  until  we  perceived  that,  on 
the  outside  of  the  chancel  in  its  south  wall  a  niched  mural  tablet 
(doubtless  intended  to  commemorate  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland) 
makes  the  insertion  of  any  other  form  of  window  impossible.  The 
aisles  are.  spanned  by  internal  arched -buttresses  of  brick.  The  sacristy 
(which  has  an  external  door)  has  a  lean-to  roof.  We  fear  that  this 
necessary  adjunct  of  a  church  is  rather  too  small  for  convenience  in  this 
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example.  The  tower  end  spire  present  some  unnsoal  features^  The 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  in  three  'stages*  perfectly  plain,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ably  treated  buttresses  in  the  lowest  stage,,  and 
two  set-offs.  The  chief  door,  on  the  south  side,  is  ingeniously  pierced 
within  a  central  buttress— reminding  us  of  the  curious  example  at 
Brasted,  in  Kent.  The  middle  stage  is  pierced  with  a  contiguous  cou- 
plet of  very  narrow  lancets.  The  belfry  stage  has  two  large  plain 
lights,  with  a  circle  in  the  head,  and  a  stone  transom.  These  lighta 
have  picturesque  large  louvre  boards.  There  are  carved  circles  of  fo- 
liage inserted  near  the  upper  angles  of  the  tower.  The  spire,  which  rises 
another  75  feet  up  to  the  top  of  the  weathercock,  is  at  first  four-sided, 
but  about  half  way  up  (after  being  pierced  with  very  plain  and  simple 
pedimented  spire  lights)  it  is  broached  into  an  octagon.  In  the  per- 
spective this,  though  not  very  elegant,  gives  an  unusual  and  picturesque 
individuality  of  contour  to  the  steeple.  The  principal  features  in  this 
excellent  design  are  the  great  height  and  breadth  of  the  interior ;  and 
the  severe  purity  of  the  detail.  The  east  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
the  points  which  we  least  approve  in  the  whole.  Here  the  forms  seem 
to  us  unnecessarily  wanting  in  grace  and  beauty. 

Christ  Church,  Shield  Field,  Newcaetle-on-Tyne, — ^This  new  church, 
designed  by  Mr.  Highsm,  (whose  name  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
notice  of  his  church  at  Whitfield,  Northumberland,  in  our  number  for 
October,  1860)  has  just  been  consecrated.  The  courtesy  of  the  ar- 
chitect has  allowed  us  to  examine  the  designs. 

The  groundplan  has  some  peculiarities,  in  consequence  of  the  awkward 
arrangement  of  the  site,  a  street  cutting  off  (as  it  were)  the  north-, 
western  angle  of  the  rectangular  plot  on  which  the  church  is  built. 
Accordingly,  the  tower  projects,  at  the  south-west  angle,  from  the  west 
facade,  while  again  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  set  back  very 
considerably.  The  groundplan  contains  a  nave  (about  64  ft.  long,  by 
24  ft.  wide,)  with  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel  (29  ft.  by  18  ft.  3  in.)  also 
with  two  aisles,  the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  one  being  treated  as  a 
sacristy.  A  porch  ia  inserted  in  the  angle,  between  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle  and  the  nave :  and  there  is  also  a  western  door.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  the  arrangements  are  generally  good.  The  in^ 
tenor,  indeed,  is  seated  almost  too  closely ;  but  the  benches  all  face 
eastwards,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  chancel- aisle.  There  is 
an  ample  sanctuary,  and  stalls  occupy  the  right  places  in  the  choir. 
But  there  is  no  chancel  screen.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  (unfortunately)  a  prayer-desk,  facing  west,  at  the  op- 
posite side,  though  placed  on  the  chancel  steps.  The  style  is  geometric^ 
Middle-Pointed.  The  west  facade  has  a  five-light  window,  with 
tracery  (chiefly  composed  of  trefoiled  circles)  in  the  head.  Below,  the 
west  door  has  a  pedimental  canopy,  which  is  extended  on  both  sides  to 
a  surface-arcade.  The  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  spherical- 
quadrangular  window  filled  with  plain  circles.  The  skew-porch  in  the 
angle  is  ornate,  but  rather  unnecessarily  repeats  the  motif  of  the  west 
door.  The  aisle  windows  are  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  with  varied 
tracery  above.  Those  in  the  chancel- aisles  have  two  lights ;  and  the 
east  window  has  four  lights  with  a  circle  (filled  with  three  trefoils)  in 
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the  head.  The  tower,  which  is  66  ft.  high,  with  a  spire  of  equal  height 
above  it,  is  of  four  stages.  The  lowest  stage  is  the  highest  of  the 
three,  and  has  a  single  light  in  the  west  face.  The  middle  stage  is  the 
smallest.  Here  there  is  one  small  two*light  window,  in  the  west  face, 
(which  would  have  been  better  put  on  the  south  side),  and  the  belfty* 
stage  has  two*light  windows,  which  seem  to  us  scarcely  large  enough. 
Buttresses,  of  slight  projection,  flank  each  comer  at  right  angles,  and 
end  in  crocketed  pedimental  heads  below  the  topmost  cornice.  The 
stringcourse  of  the  belfty-stage,  when  it  passes  round  the  buttresses,  is 
injudiciously  embattled.  The  spire  is  of  stone,  plain,  octagonal,  and 
broached,  with  no  spire-lights  or  piercing.  The  broach  itself,  com* 
bined  as  it  is  with  a  rather  heavy  projecting  cornice  to  the  tower,  is  not 
very  pleasing  in  outline.  Going  inside,  we  find  a  lofty  chancel-arch, 
carried  on  shafted  imposts.  The  arcade  is  of  four  arches  on  the  north 
side,  and  five  on  the  south.  The  piers  are  clustered  of  four ;  the  arches, 
which  are  exactiy  equilateral,  being  of  two  orders.  There  is  no 
derestory,  though  the  nave  and  its  aisles  have  separate  gables.  Broad 
arches  open  from  the  chancel  into  its  aisles.  The  roofs  are  open,  of 
good  construction,  and  the  principals  of  the  chancel  roof  rest  upon 
carved  brackets.  There  is  a  good  parclose-screen  between  the  chancel 
and  its  south  aisle.  Open  benches,  woodwork  of  good  design,  of  deal 
in  the  nave,  but  of  oak  in  the  chancel,  and  encaustic  tiling  must  also 
be  mentioned.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
of  Newcastle.  The  design  of  this  seems  to  us  to  be  injured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  later  detail  than  is  authorized  by  the  motif.  The  win- 
dows are  filled  with  diaper  glass,  and  borders  of  rich  colours  and 
patterns.  No  reredos  has  yet  been  provided.  The  lighting  is  by  gas- 
standards,  one  between  each  pair  of  piers  in  the  nave,  and  a  corona  of 
four  feet  diameter  in  the  chancel.  This  church,  which  has  been  built 
mainly  (we  believe)  by  the  bequest  of  one  munificent  founder,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  showing  how  steadily  the  advance  of  good 
architecture,  and  still  more  of  right  principles  of  church  arrangement, 
is  making  way.  We  have  not  here,  indeed,  to  chronicle  any  develop- 
ment of  high  art  in  sculpture,  or  glass,  or  colooring :  nor  any  novelty 
or  conspicuous  display  of  architectural  skill.  But  the  church  is  a 
highly  satislsctory  specimen  of  what  may  be  produced,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  a  local  architect :  and  it  is  most  gratifying  in  every 
way  to  consider  it  as  a  test  of  the  rising  standard  of  ecclesiological 
fitness  and  propriety. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

York  Minster, — We  hear  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  lighting  of 
the  choir  is  very  successful.  Instead  of  the  gas  standards,  which  are 
now  so  hackneyed,  a  horizontal  line  of  humers  is  carried  along  the 
walls  of  the  choir,  at  the  height  of  the  stringcourse  which  caps  the 
arcades  helow  the  clerestory.  Eight  bays  on  each  side  of  the  choir  are 
so  lighted ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  daily  services  to  light  up  the 
four  westernmost  bays.  The  light  thus  obtained  is  described  as  quite 
sufficient,  and  as  very  pleasantly  diffused ;  besides  being  extraordinarily 
well  adapted  for  displaying  the  architectural  features  of  the  interior. 
Gras  standards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  trying  to  the  eye,  and 
they  are  seldom  effectual  for  lighting  up  the  whole  building. 

Southwell  Minster. — We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  works 
of  restoration  which  have  been  generally  carried  on  at  this  noble  min- 
ster for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  past  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  residentiary,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Notts.  They  comprise  the  replacing  of  the  repairs  formerly 
executed  in  cement  with  stonework,  the  removal  of  the  whitewash,  the 
opening  of  the  lantern  and  of  all  the  clerestories  which  were  formerly 
plastered  flush  with  the  walls,  and  the  substitution  of  Romanesque 
windows  for  somd  sham  Gothic  insertions.  Twelve  painted  windows 
have  also  been  inserted. 

Roslin  Chapel, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  of 
accommodating  this  beautiful  sanctuary  to  worship  is  being  carried  out 
with  exemplary  moderation  and  care  for  the  fabric,  as  well  as  with 
great  ritual  correctness.  The  fittings  will  be  very  simple.  The  altar 
is  to  be  of  wood  solid  and  panelled. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Kingston  on  Thames, 
Nov.  14,  1861. 
Sir, — I  see  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  you  state  that 
a  correspondent  has  informed  you  that  the  roodscreen  in  Kingston 
church,  Surrey,  has  been  partially  removed,  and  is  soon  to  be  wholly 
taken  away.  Will  you  kindly  correct  this  mis-statement  ?  The  rood- 
screen  has  perished  long  since.  What  has  been  removed  is  a  glazed 
screen  of  modem  erection,  placed  by  a  gentleman  still  living  behind 
his  pew,  to  guard  him  from  the  cold  air.  It  was  unsightly  and  not 
required ;  and,  moreover,  an  obstacle  to  making  any  use  of  the  chancel 
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for  Divine  service.  The  taking  down  of  this  modem  screen  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  church.  Three 
windows,  stopped  up.  have  been  opened  and  filled  with  beautiful  stained 
glass,  by  Lavers  and  Barraud,  and  a  fourth  will  be  decorated  in  a  like 
manner  by  Christmas.  The  large  east  window  has  also  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Ward  and  Hughes,  and  another  by  Wailes.  So  you. 
will  see  that  we  have  not  been  idle  here  in  church  restoration.  I 
wish,  if  you  knew  the  former  state  of  the  chancel,  you  could  see  it  in 
its  present  handsome  condition.  Will  you  kindly  contradict  the  state- 
ment  you  have  made  ?  it  has  been  contradicted  in  the  other  papers, 
which  copied  it  originally  from  the  Builder.  It  would  much  annoy 
those  who  have  spent  so  much  and  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  restora- 
tion of  our  church*  to  see  so  inaccurate  an  account  of  their  proceedings.. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
H.  P.  Mbasob, 

Vicar  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  Lavers  will  find  that  the  rumour  which  we  mentioned,  on  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent,  as  to  the  removal  of  a  rood-screen  in 
Kingston  church,  is  corrected  by  the  vicar.  This  is  no  less  than  we 
expected. 

A.  H.  has  his  fair  retort  as  to  the  inaccuracy  with  which  he  was 
charged.     But  it  is  better  not  to  prolong  the  controversy. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  one  can  de- 
cipher a  curious  inscription  cut,  or  rather  scratched,  on  a  pier  in 
Wilby  church,  Suffolk.  The  rubbing  with  which  he  has  favoured  us 
is  so  roughly  executed  that  we  can  make  little  of  it. 

Received  A.  B.H.;  W.  B. 

We  propose  to  begin  in  our  next  number,  which  opens  a  new  volume, 
to  print  from  Dr.  Jebb*s  Score,  Caustun's  Communion  Service  with  an 
organ  accompaniment.  This  will  be  continued  in  consecutive  num- 
bers ;  and  when  completed  will  be  issued  in  a  separate  form  for  the 
use  of  choirs. 
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I  WILL  now  go  on  to  describe  the  Italian  treatment  of  windows. 
In  these,  as  in  every  thing  else  in  Italian  Gothic,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  show  the  progression  or  regular  development  which  marks  every 
stage  of  Northern  Gothic.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  simple 
lancet  windows,  of  cusped  lancets,  of  combinations  of  lancets  cusped 
or  uncusped,  and  oftentimes  of  windows  of  plate  tracery,  which  are 
fully  equal  to  any  examples  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Tliere  are  two 
features,  however,  of  almost  universal  occurrence  to  which  I  must  take 
exception.  These  are  first,  the  wide  plain  splay  or  square  reveal, 
one  of  which  is  usually  found  outside  the  window ;  and,  secondly,  the 
placing  of  the  glazing  very  frequently  behind  the  tracery  in  a  separate 
wooden  frame,  so  that  the  traceries  are  completely  concealed  from  the 
interior :  an  arrangement  which  was  never  attempted  here,  and  is  only 
tolerable  in  Italy  because  the  windows  are  so  small  and  the  rays  of 
light  which  find  their  way  through  them  are  so  brilliant,  that  the  eye 
hardly  detects  the  nature  of  the  internal  finishings. 

In  considering  the  traceries  of  Italian  Gothic  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  some  of  them  were 
executed  by  foreigners.  The  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  Assisi,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  a  German,  (except  its  west  front, 
which  is  distinctly  Italian  and  provincial),  affords  examples  of  traceries 
at  least  as  good  as  any  of  the  same  date  in  Germany  ;  and  in  Perugia, 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Assisi,  we  find  other  examples  in  the 
church  of  San  Domenico,  and  in  the  transept  of  the  cathedral,  of  dis- 
tinctly German  character — provokingly  ingenious  in  their  geometrical 
devemess — whilst  by  way  of  contrast  in  the  grand  Palazzo  Publico  in 
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the  same  city,  is  a  series  of  admirable  Italian  traceries  executed  with 
much  of  the  contempt  of  our  northern  rules,  for  which  they  are  so 
often  remarkable,  and  yet  with  a  beauty  of  effect  which  admits  of  no 
dispute. 

Of  the  early  Italian  windows,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
to  be  remarked.  Those  of  Santa  Anastasia,  at  Verona,  as  everything 
in  that  fine  church,  are  vigorous  and  bold,  and  executed  altogether 
on  proper  principles;  they  have  enclosing  arches  built  of  alternate 
voussoirs  of  brick  and  stone,  and  their  traceries  are  entirely  of  stone, 
and  consist  of  simple  geometrical  piercings  of  the  simplest  and  purest 
outline.  A  circular  window  in  the  Oratory  of  San  Zenone,  Verona,  is 
equally  good ;  whilst  some  of  the  brick  windows  in  the  churches  in 
Lombardy,  are  as  good  as  the  material  will  admit  of,  and  far  better  than 
the  brick  traceries  we  see  in  Germany.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  whilst 
on  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  the  tracery  of  the  palace  of  S.  Mark, 
at  Venice,  is  probably  equid  to  any  that  has  ever  been  executed,  and  1 
must  be  cautious,  therefore,  to  confine  any  objections  I  have  to  make, 
to  a  class  of  traceries  which  seems  to  have  been  essentially  an  Italian 
invention,  and  on  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  speak. 

You  will  find  that  in  the  class  to  which  I  refer,  the  tracery  is  treated 
simply  as  a  piercing  in  a  slab  of  stone,  and  not  as  a  piece  of  constructed 
masonry.  The  latter  is  almost  the  only  type  of  tracery  commonly  seen 
in  our  own  country,  and  one  to  which,  therefore,  all  our  prejudices  natu- 
rally attach  us  most  strongly.  But  the  Italian  method  had  no  doubt  up 
to  a  certain  point  both  true  principles  and  good  reasons  in  its  favour. 
Given  an  arch  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  whole  superincumbent 
weight  of  wall,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  filling  in  under  it  would 
be,  where  possible,  a  single  thin  block  of  stone  pierced  with  such  open- 
ings only  as  were  necessary  to  admit  light :  and  the  result  would  be 
generally  that  we  should  have  nothing  but  plate  tracery,  (which  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  prove  to  be  better  than  any  other  form),  in  place  of 
the  too  ingenious  line  tracery,  to  which  the  Northern  system  of  construc- 
tion was  likely  to,  and  did  always,  lead.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
Italian  system  could  never  be  carried  out  properly  in  any  but  small  win- 
dows, and  we  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  ended  in  a  less  satisfac- 
tory way  than  did  our  own  system  of  geometrically  constructed  tracery. 
The  narrow  windows  in  the  side  of  the  Arena  chapel,  at  Padua,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  form  of  tracery  under  the  simplest  conc&tions ;  they  are  lancet- 
shaped  openings  with  stones  pierced  with  cusped  circles  fitted  into  the 
arches,  and  other  stones  below,  cut  to  form  the  trefoil  heads  to  the  win- 
dow lights.  Here  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  system ;  it  is  simple, 
natural,  and  most  effective.  The  windows  in  the  side  walls  of  Or*  San  Mi- 
chele,  at  Florence,  are  examples  of  the  same  system  ending  in  a  com- 
plete failure  ;  at  least,  in  my  judgment,  for  I  must  injustice  say,  that  some 
critics  have  referred  to  them  in  terms  of  high  praise.^    In  these  a  plain 

^  Mr.  Scott  does  so  in  some  reference  to  Italian  work,  in  his  book  on  Domestic 
Architecture.  Bat  I  think  he  must  have  been  speaking  from  memory  only  in  his 
observations  on  Italian  Gothic ;  for  the  bnilding  which  he  singles  out  for  praise 
almost  beyond  any  other  is  one  at  Bologna,  which  to  me,  and  others  looking  at  it 
carefully  on  the  spot,  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  all  artiatic  merit.    Perhaps,  too, 
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•emicircular  arch  with  a  square  soffit  encloses  the  tracery,  and  the  space 
within  it  is  filled  in  with  four  or  five  perfectly  rectangular  slabs  of  stone, 
jointed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  traceries ;  on  these 
stones  the  traceries,  which  are  exceedingly  weak  and  confused,  and 
formed  mainly  by  the  intersection  of  semicircular  arches,  are  inscribed, 
chiselled  out  with  small  reedy  mouldings,  and  the  unpierced  portions 
covered  with  unmeaning  sculpture  of  foliage.  The  jointing  of  the 
stone  not  only  does  not  follow  our  rule,  by  conforming  itself  to  the 
curves  of  the  traceries,  but  occurs  in  the  most  inconvenient  places  it 
is  possible  to  imagine,  and  where  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  work 
them  with  any  precision.  And  very  often  if  other  traceries  of  a  more 
common  kind  of  design  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same.  The  windows  in  the  aisles  of  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  dell*  Orto,  and  in  the  south  transept  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
at  Venice,  give  the  idea  of  having  been  cut  out  to  order,  from  an  enor* 
mous  mass  of  ready  made  tracery,  kept  in  slab,  sold  by  the  superficial 
yard,  and  cut  to  fit  any  opening  required.  There  is  no  attempt  to  finish 
the  tracery  where  it  meets  the  enclosing  arch,  and  the  effect  is  conse- 
quently always  rude  and  unskilful.  I  will  give  a  very  curious  example 
of  this  kind  of  tracery,  which  occurs  in  the  church  of  San  Giacomo,  in 
Bologna.  This  is  a  two-light  window  composed  of  a  series  of  slabs  of 
stones  pierced  with  geometrical  figures  and  supported  by  shafts.  It 
has,  beginning  at  the  sill  and  reckoning  upwards,  1,  two  lights  divided 
by  a  shafted  monial :  2.  A  slab,  pierced  with  two  trefoiled  heads  to 
the  lights ;  3.  A  large  transome  panel  of  stone  pierced  with  a  quatrefoil 
and  two  trefoils ;  4.  Same  as  1st ;  5.  Same  as  2nd ;  6.  The  arch,  whose 
tympanum  is  filled  in  with  another  pierced  slab  of  stone.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  construction  of  such  a  window  as  this  is  altogether  unlike 
that  of  any  corresponding  English  window.  In  later  work — as  in  the 
cathedral  at  Siena — the  traceries  are  still  merely  pierced  slabs  of  stone, 
and  not  constructed  traceries ;  but  these  Sienese  windows  are  noticeable 
as  being,  together  with  the  side  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
and  Lucca,  singularly  beautiful  in  character,  though  their  traceries  play 
a  very  insignificant  part.  The  windows  at  Lucca — the  best  and  simplest 
of  the  class — deserve  description.  They  are  wide,  chamfered  lancets, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  detached  shaft  standing  in  advance  of  the  wall 
and  supported  by  a  corbel,  carries  a  pinnacle,  the  finial  of  which  is  a 
figure  of  a  saint ;  a  course  of  dark  marble  round  the  edge  of  the  arch 
takes  the  place  of  a  label  in  defining  its  outline,  and  a  crocketed  pedi- 
ment of  steep  pitch,  over  the  arch,  and  dying  against  the  pinnacles, 
completes  this  very  simple  yet  effective  design. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Arezzo,  where  really  fine  early  tracery  occurs,  it 
is  still  peculiar ;  e.g.  a  very  large  two-light  window  has  a  bold  monial, 
and  arches  to  the  lights,  and  a  bold  circle  in  the  head  ;  but  the  soffit 
of  this  u  square  in  section,  and  into  it  is  inserted  a  wheel  of  tracery, 
also  very  square  in  its  section,  and  looking  as  though  it  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  plate  of  stone  and  inserted  after  the  window  was  built.    Simi- 

it  had  been  "  reitored"  between  the  time  of  his  risit  and  mine,  and  one  knows  only 
too  well,  that  this  proceie  not  seldom  eliminates  all  the  vigour  and  Tirtae  even  of  a^ 
old  and  noble  bnildiag. 
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larly  the  traceries  in  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Communale,  at  Perngia, 
are  inserted  under  the  enclosing  arches  with  no  apparent  connection 
with  them.i  In  all  these  traceries,  I  onght  to  observe,  that  the  piercings 
are  invariably  sharp  and  truly  geometrical,  and  that  the  ogee  line  is  never 
used  except  in  the  head  of  a  trefoil,  and  both  these  are  facts  for  which 
we  cannot  too  highly  praise  these  old  Italian  architects  :  the  two  faults 
which  most  old  English  architects  committed  having  been  the  frittering 
away  of  light  by  too  much  love  of  mouldings,  and  the  constant  tendency 
to  degenerate  into  ogee  curves — a  very  dangerous  tendency  to  any  ar- 
chitect who  wishes  to  leave  behind  him  really  good  and  noble  works. 

I  will  only  notice  two  other  peculiarities,  viz.,  the  constant  use  of 
shafts  in  place  of  moulded  monials ;  and  the  very  frequent  insertion 
of  a  transome  of  tracery,  across  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  window. 
The  use  of  the  shaft  instead  of  the  moulded  monial  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  admirable  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  domestic  work.  It  generally  accom- 
panied the  system  already  mentioned  of  fixing  the  glazing  in  wooden 
frames  behind  the  stone- work,  and  hence,  seldom  looked  well  in  church 
windows.  The  deep  transomes  pierced  with  tracery  are  of  common 
occurrence.  They  are  seen  in  almost  all  the  Venetian-Gothic  churches, 
but  their  utility  and  beauty  are  alike  rather  doubtful. 

No  country  affords  more  frequent  examples  of  circular  windows  than 
Italy.  They  occur  in  almost  every  church,  and  are  of  stone,  marble, 
and  brick.  The  best  example  I  know  of  very  early  pointed  character, 
is  in  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  Toscauella.  Here 
there  is  an  inner  wheel,  and  the  space  between  the  two  wheels  is 
divided  by  shafts  between  each  of  which  is  pierced  a  quatrefoil.  Among 
others  the  little  window  in  the  gable  of  the  Oratory  of  San  Zenone,  at 
Verona,  is  a  favourable  example.  It  is  of  eight  lights  divided  by  shafts, 
and  well  moulded  and  proportioned  in  all  its  parts.  Other  circular 
windows  as  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  in  the  church  of  San  Antonio, 
Padua,  are  of  the  class  already  described,  where  the  tracery  seems  to 
have  been  inserted,  without  reference  to  or  any  connection  with  the 
enclosing  circular  line.  A  series  of  examples  might  easily  be  adduced 
from  these  early  windows  down  to  the  very  latest,  in  which  we  should 
find  perhaps  almost  as  much  adherence  to  the  correct  principles  of 
design,  as  in  a  similar  collection  of  examples  from  the  North  of  Europe. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  exhausted  the  exterior  of  an  Italian  church  with 
the  exception  of  its  campanile.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  always 
a  single  steeple,  (with  the  perhaps  unique  exception  of  Genoa  cathedral 
which  has  two)  generally  detached  from  the  main  fabric,  planted  wher- 
ever it  happened  to  be  most  convenient,  and  with  but  little  reference  to 
its  effect  upon  the  remainder  of  the  building.  There  is  no  feature  of 
Italian  buildings  which  is  so  universally  remembered  with  pleasure; 
and  similar  as  is  their  general  scheme,  there  is  nevertheless  a  very  great 
variety  in  their  treatment.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  thut  they  are 
never  supported  by  buttresses,  and  that  the  usual  mode  of  ascent  was 
by  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  not  by  any  such  excres- 

*  I  may  obsenre  that  this  peculiarity  is  constantly  to  be  noticed  in  the  works  of 
the  Spanish  architects  of  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  centuries. 
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cence  as  a  ataircase  tarret.  The  ootline  is  severely  square  and  simple ; 
and,  unlike  as  it  is  to  most  of  our  steeples,  generally  exceedingly 
striking,  i  believe  that  the  apparent  height  of  these  towers  is  in- 
creased by  the  absence  of  buttresses.  So  far  most  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paniles resemble  each  other  ;^  but  after  this  we  must  divide  them  into 
separate  classes  or  schools,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  (1)  the 
Pisan ;  (2)  the  Venetian  and  Veronese  ;  (3)  the  Genoese  ;  and  (4)  the 
Florentine.  The  first  are  generally  divided  into  a  succession  of 
stages  in  which  the  windows  increase  in  number  or  size  regularly  as 
they  rise  from  the  ground.  The  tower  of  Lucca  cathedral  is  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  early  round-arched  type  from  which  all  the  others  were 
derived.  This  is  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  feet  perfectly  plain ;  and  above 
this  are  five  equal  stages  divided  by  string-courses,  and  containing 
respectively — beginning^t  the  lowest  stage — windows  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  again  four  lights.  San  Frediano,  Lucca,  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  without  any  horizontal  strings.  At  Siena  the  campanile 
rises  ht)m  out  of  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  is  coursed  equally  in  black 
and  white,  and  the  pilasters  at  the  angles  ure  carried  up  and  fimshed 
with  tall  square  pinnacles,  whilst  a  low  octagonal  spire  rises  between 
them,  and  is  lighted  with  windows  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and 
six  lights  respectively  in  the  several  stages  beginning  at  about  the  level 
of  the  eaves  of  the  principal  roof.  Arezzo,  Bologna,  and  Assisi,  present 
towers  somewhat  similar  in  idea  to  these,  but  hardly  sufficiently  de- 
fined to  be  classed  by  themselves. 

The  Venetian  and  Veronese  campaniles  are  somewhat  difierent.  The 
former  have  generally  less  subdivision  into  stages,  being  arcaded  with 
very  slightly  recessed  lofty  arcades.  San  Oiacomo  del  Rialto  is  a  good 
example  of  this  kind  of  tower — executed,  as  all  the  Venetian  examples 
are  in  brick.  The  tower  of  San  Zenone,  at  Verona,  b  similar  in  idea, 
being  entirely  unpierced  with  openings  until  near  the  summit,  when  it 
has  two  low  stages,  each  lighted  with  a  three-light  window.  In  all 
these  examples  the  pilasters  at  the  angles  are  distinctly  marked.  But 
there  is  another  variety  of  distinctly  Italian  towers  in  which  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  finest  example  of  this  is  the  tower  of  the  Scaliger 
Palace,  at  Verona,  where  the  simple  unbroken  mass  of  masonry  and 
brickwork  shoots  up  into  the  sky  all  but  unpierced  until  the  belfry 
stage.  Of  this  kind  of  tower  the  examples  are  not  unftrequent  in  the 
smidler  churches  in  Lombardy. 

Another  class  of  campanile  is  illustrated  by  those  of  Genoa,  These 
are  more  northern  in  their  character  than  the  others,  and  are  plain 
towers  with  two  pierced  stages  at  the  summit,  and  octagonal  stone 
spires,  with  pyramidal  pinnacles  at  their  feet.  S.  Siro,  at  Genoa,  is  al- 
most unique  in  having  small  spire- lights  on  the  cardiiiai  faces  of  the  spire. 

The  last  class  of  steeples  I  need  mention  are  the  Florentine.  Here  we 
have  that  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  is  perhaps  of  the  Pisan  type ; 
and  next,  the  very  interesting  steeple  of  the  church  of  the  Badia.    This 

'  Some  referenoa  to  the  campsnilei,  which  distingiiiBh  the  Italian  ciTic  buildings, 
will  be  found  at  pp.  14,  1&  :  it  leemed  to  me  better  to  confine  myself  first  of  all  to 
ecclesiastical  bnildmgs,  and  so  not  to  mil  up  a  notice  of  ecclesiastical  belfries  with 
their  right  worthy  competitors. 
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is  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  pilasters  at  the  angles,  the  two  highest 
stages  filled  with  good  two-light  pointed  windows,  and  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  spire,  at  the  base  of  which  steep  gables  pierced  with 
small  quatrefoils  rise  on  each  side  :  the  design  is  rather  piquant,  and 
were  it  not  that  Giotto  copied  nobody,  might  be  assumed  perhaps  to 
afford  some  data  for  the  restoration  of  the  spire  on  the  campanile  of 
the  cathedral.  I  have  very  rightly  left  this  tower  for  the  last ;  for 
undoubtedly  whatever  insular  pride  we  may  feel  as  we  examine  the 
Pointed  architecture  of  Italy  and  compare  it  with  our  own,  no  one,  who 
has  any  eye  at  all  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
all  previous  efforts  of  the  kind  have  received  their  fitting  crown  in  this 
work  of  Giotto's.  It  is  dangerous  to  describe  a  building  whose  mode- 
rately just  praise  would  seem,  perhaps,  hyperbolical  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it ;  and  though  even  the  most  ei^quisite  drawing  cannot 
convey  a  perfect  idea  of  it  to  the  eye,  and  a  description  must  needs  fail 
much  more  completely  to  do  so,  I  must,  nevertheless,  with  this  apology, 
attempt  to  describe  its  general  features.  The  materials  are  green,  red, 
and  white  marble ;  the  latter  has  become  yellow  by  age,  and  all  the 
tints  are  beautifully  harmonized  together  throughout.  Nor  is  it  the 
colour  only  that  is  perfect,  for  a  careful  study  of  the  several  portions 
of  the  elevation  shows  that  the  whole  was  arranged  in  the  most  care- 
fully graduated  proportion ;  and  two  points  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
distinct  marking  of  the  various  stages  by  very  pronounced  string- 
courses, and  the  softness  of  contour  which  the  octangular  piers  at  the 
Angles  give  to  the  whole  design.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Giotto's  own  spire  would  not  have  damaged  the  perfection  of  his  work ; 
but  it  would  be  sacrilege  for  any  one  now  to  think  of  attempting  its 
completion ;  and,  necessary  as  some  repairs  may  be  from  time  to  time, 
I  confess  it  was  with  sorrow  that  I  saw  the  wholesale  way  in  which  the 
wall  was  being  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  new  marble  wherever  the 
old  was  at  all  decayed.  This  is  specially  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
the  white  marble,  which  may  be  {in  age  before  it  changes  its  dazzling 
brilliancy  for  the  more  harmonious  yellow  which  age  bestows  on  it.^ 

Before  we  go  inside,  there  is  one  other  feature  to  be  described  which 
occurs  more  often  in  Italy  than  anywhere ;  and  this  is  the  cloister. 
This  consists  generally  of  an  open  arcade  supported  on  detached  shafts, 
and  very  frequently  of  two  stages  in  height.  Notwithstanding  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  similarity,  these  cloisters  are  always  very  fine 
in  their  effect,  lliey  owe  this  idmost  entirely  to  the  number  of  shafts, 
usually  of  marble,  which  support  their  arches.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
cloister  of  San  Stefano,  Bologna,  the  brickwork  is  remarkably  good ; 
and  in  most  of  them  we  have  that  beautiful  feature  of  Italian  work 
— coupled  shafts.  Oenoa  is  a  city  rich  in  cloisters,  and  those  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  San  Matteo  are  among  the  best ;  and  here, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  Genoese  buildings,  we  find  the  story  of  the 

'  The  proposed  competitioii  for  the  new  west  front  of  the  cathedral  ought  to  be 
narrowly  watched.  The  authorities  seem  fortunately  to  have  had  taste  enough  to 
reject  a  design  by  the  Cavaliere  MatHs,  which  for  some  years  has  been  before  the 
world,  and  which  was  most  imUke  any  old  Italian  work  in  almost  every  respect, 
and  quite  de? oid  of  merit. 
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work  told  in  an  incised  inscription  on  one  of  the  capitals.     It  was 
built  in  the  year  1308,  by  Andrea  Dona,  whose  house  still  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  little  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  with  its  range  of 
trefoil-headed  windows  and  open  upper  story,  and  roof  supported  upon 
a  simple  open  arcade.     Each  bay  of  the  cloister  consists  of  an  arcade 
of  three  arches,  supported  on  coupled  shafts,  which,  at  each  angle, 
are  increased  to  four.     The  arches  are  perfectly  plain  lancets,  and 
earlier  in  their  apparent  character  than  work  of  the  same  date  would 
be  with  us.     The  groining  of  this  cloister  is  a  flat  ellipse  in  its 
section,  and  may  possibly  be  original.     The  cloister  of  the  cathedral, 
like  that  of  San  Stefano,  Bologna,  is  of  two  stages,  but  otherwise  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  San  Matteo ;  and  the  cloister  attached  to 
the  church  of  La  Vigne  abo  of  two  stages,  and  rather  rude  in  its 
character^  is  noticeable  for  the  well  in  the  angle,  the  masonry  of 
which  is  carried  up  to  the  upper  cloister.     Verona  is  another  city  rich 
in  cloisters,  that  of  the  cathedral  having  been  of  two  stages  in  height, 
and  that  of  San  Zenone.  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe  of  one  stage.^     The  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  at 
Aosta  afford  instances  of  the  lavish  richness  of  illustration  which  souie  of 
the  mediseval  sculptors  bestowed  on  their  work ;  the  capitals  throughout 
being  sculptured  with  illustrations  of  subjects,  all  of  which  are  made 
fully  intelligible  by  inscriptions  incised  in  the  stone — a  favourite  practice 
not  only  of  early  Italian  sculptors,  but  of  their  brethren  in  Germany 
and  France.     In  the  cloister  of  San  Gh:egorio,  Venice,  the  shafts  support 
the  woodwork  of  the  roof  without  any  arches,  being  placed  some  eight 
feet  apart  under  the  wood  lintel.    This  is  a  type  of  cloister  which 
might  often  be  most  useful  in  modern  work,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  Gothic  artist  may,  when  necessity  requires  it,  trench 
boldly  on  what  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
Classic  art — the  use  of  the  shaft  and  lintel ;  but  here  the  Gk>thic  artist 
with  his  usual  reality  made  his  lintel  of  wood,  in  place  of  stone.     There 
are  other  features  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  the  picturesque  and 
rather  English  bell-turret  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Aratri,  Perugia ;  the  ex- 
ternal pulpit  of  the  cathedral  in  the  same  city ;  the  great  cenotaph 
in  the  Piazza  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  and  many  such  beautiful 
fragments,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  more  particularly. 

I  have  now  described  in  succession  most  of  the  features  of  the  ex- 
terior of  an  Italian  church.  Going  now  into  their  interiors  we  may 
find  on  entering,  doors  like  those  very  early  examples  in  San  Zenone, 
Verona,  or  like  the  noble  later  work  of  Andrea  Pisano,  in  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence,  in  both  cases  of  bronze,  and  covered  with  Scripture  sub- 
jects ;  or  else  we  may  see  simple  yet  most  effective  woodwork,  like 
that  of  the  west  doors  of  the  churches  of  Sta.  Anastasia  and  San 
Pietro  Martyre  at  Verona.  Then  we  may,  if  the  church  is  in  its  old 
state,  find  the  pavements  either  of  marble  mosaic,  such  as  those  of  S. 
Mark,  at  Venice,  and  Torcello  and  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  (of  which 
we,  too,  have  examples  in  Westminster  Abbey)  ;  or  with  patterns 
formed  in  an  effective  manner  in  larger  pieces  of  marble,  as  at  Sta. 
Anastasia,  Verona,  and  the  Certosa  of  Pa  via;   or  else  adorned  with 

'  For  iUastntion  of  this  cloister,  see  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Agea,  p.  98. 
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Scripture  subjects  cut  in  incised  lines  over  the  whole  floor  of  the 
church,  as  in  the  well-known  pavement  of  Siena  cathedral.  Then 
if  the  church  has  aisles,  the  almost  invariable  type  of  Italian  Pointed 
buildings  will  be  seen,  wide  arches  opening  into  the  aisles,  small  cir« 
cular  clerestory  windows,  and  very  domical  simple  quadripartite  groin- 
ing covering  the  whole.  Or  if  it  is  one  of  Uie  very  wide  churches 
without  aisles,  which  are  so  common,  there  will  be  a  timber  roof,  either 
as  at  San  Fermo  Magg^ore,  Verona,  of  the  most  elaborate  construction, 
taking  the  shape  of  a  number  of  cusps  ;  or  as  in  Sta.  Croce,  at  Florence, 
the  very  simplest  piece  of  unaffected  carpentry,  with  no  ornament  and 
no  enrichment  of  any  kind ;  of  these  the  Veronese  example  is  no  doubt 
infinitely  the  finest :  it  hardly  admits  of  intelligible  description,  and  it 
must  sufiice  to  say  that  filled  as  it  is  with  intricate  panelling,  adorned 
with  paintings  of  saints  in  long  arcades,  and  sfNinning  a  church  of 
some  fifty  feet  ia  width,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  instance  a  finer  ex- 
ample anywhere.  The  construction  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
our  double  hammer-beam  roofs,  supposing  every  pair  of  rafters  to  be 
framed  to  the  hammer-beam  shape,  and  boarded  and  panelled  on  the 
under  side.  Similar  roofs  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani, 
Padu9«  and  in  San  Zenone,  Verona.  We  shall  see  comparatively  little 
stained  glass,  though  now  and  then  (as  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
and  again  at  Arezzo)  it  does  occur»  and  in  the  former  example  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colour.  Unless  the  church  owes  something  to  the 
hands  of  the  painter,  i  venture  to  say  it  must  be  called  bald,  tame,  and 
unsatisfactory ;  but  we  should  not  have  affronted  its  architect  by  telling 
him  so  to  his  face !  The  truth  is,  the  Italian  architect  in  the  Middle 
Ages  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  a  church  wall  as  anything  but  a 
vehicle  for  the  painter  to  tell  bis  story  upon,  and  knew  tiiat  the  more 
space  he  left  for  his  brush  to  work  upon  the  better  his  brother  artist 
would  be  pleased.  IVuly.they  had  both  chances  which  it  seems  un- 
likely that  we  can  ever  hope  to  have  in  this  country.  I  suppose  life  was 
more  public ;  and  men  lived  rather  more  for  each  other  than  they  do  now. 
So  when  a  great  lord  wished  to  encourage  a  great  artist  he  did  not  ask 
him  to  paint  his  own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  children,  hounds,  and 
domestics,  to  hang  up  in  his  own  dining  hall,  but  he  sent  him  to  the 
churchy  or  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  bade  him  paint  there  for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  all,  some  Scripture  story,  or  some  national  and  worthy  his- 
torical subject.  The  great  religious  orders,  too,  were  wise  patrons  of 
art,  as  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  Sta.  Croce  at 
Florence,  amply  testify ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  noblest  art  of  the  me- 
.diieval  period  is  attributable  to  the  foundation  so  nearly  together  of 
the  two  great  religious  orders*— the  Franciscans,  in  a.d.  1210,  and  the 
Dominicans,  in  a.d.  1 170,  who,  rivals  in  most  things,  were  rivals  also 
in  their  patronage  of  art  and  artists,  and  creating  rivalry  among  the 
latter  stirred  them  on  continually  to  greater  efforts.  The  result  is  that 
some  of  the  interiors  of  Italian  churches  possess  more  interest  for  the 
true  artist,  who  rejoices  in  the  combination  of  all  the  arts,  than  any  in 
the  world ;  and  San  Francesco  at  Assisi — a  fine  groined  church  of 
genuine  Northern- Pointed  design  and  effect — shows  the  result  of  such 
a  combination,  by  producing  the  most  perfect  church  interior  in  Italy  ; 
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whikf  the  interior  of  Sta.  Anastaf  ia,  at  Verona,  an  example  pitched 
altogether  in  a  moch  lower  key,  is  a  good  example  of  the  effect  which 
is  attainable  by  the  use  of  simply  decorative  painting.  The  dome  of 
the  cathedral  at  Florence  is  an  example  worth  mentioning  after  these 
by  way  of  proof  that  colour  badly  applied  is  worse  than  useless.  This 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  painter — Vasari — of 
the  tnie  principle*  of  architectural  decorations — a  wilful  ignorance* 
since  he  had  close  at  hand  the  coloured  treatment  (in  early  mosaics) 
of  the  dome  of  the  baptistery,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
success  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  increasing  the  apparent  dimensions, 
and  exactly  defining  the  shape  of  the  building  on  which  it  was  applied. 
It  needs  not,  however,  to  say  more  on  this  head,  though  something 
it  was  nece^ary  to  say  in  order  to  explain  the  seeming  baldness  of  the 
internal  design  of  many  Italian  churches — a  defect  whidi  grates  very 
harshly  on  an  English  eye,  used  to  the  gorgeous  richnese  of  architeo* 
tural  decoration  which  marks  our  own  more  important  buildings* 

The  occasional  attempts  of  the  Italians  to  combine  the  dome  with 
pointed  work  deserve  great  attention  from  us  at  the  present  day.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not  be 
so  combined,  and  I  look  to  see  the  introduction  of  domes  in  our  English 
buildings  attempted  ere  long,  and  with  success.  The  domes  of  Siena 
and  Florence  cathedrals,  of  Sta.  Maria,  Arezzo.  and  of  Monza,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  introduction  of  the  dome  by  Gothic  architects.  The 
former  is  a  most  interesting  example,  rising  from  an  hexagonal  base  at 
the  intersection  of  the  cross.  The  alterations  of  the  baptistery  at  Pisa, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  baptistery  at  Pistoja,  are  instances  of  the  suo- 
cesa  with  which  they  could  treat  their  external  details,  whilst  the  re- 
markable church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  at  Padua,  is  roofed  in  imitation  of 
S.  Mark's,  Venice,  with  a  succession  of  domes.  1  have  said  already 
that  all  Italian  groining  is  very  domical  in  its  sections ;  and  there  is  a 
curious  example  of  a  square  vault  or  dome  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  nearly 
60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, over  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Lucca.  The  remarkable 
church  of  Sant'  Angelo,  at  Perugia,  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  open- 
ing into  an  aisle,  and  with  its  roof  supported  by  arches  across  the  aisle, 
and  rising  to  a  pointed  srch  at  their  intersection  in  the  centre,  may 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  examples. 

Of  the  internal  furniture  of  Italian  churches  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  say  mnch :  or  I  could  tell  of  costly  altar-fronts  cunningly  beaten  out 
in  silver  plates,  such  as  is  one  still  preserved  at  Pistoja ;  of  plate  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship;  of  office  books  still  every  day  in  use,  full  of 
exquisite  illuminations  and  often  in  their  ancient  bindings,  and  in  some 
cases  (as  e.g.,  at  Siena)  filling  to  the  goodly  number  of  some  fifty 
enormous  folios — besides  many  more  smaller  books — the  spacious  shelves 
of  a  sumptuous  library ;  of  metal-screens  second  only  in  design  (not  in 
execution)  to  the  handiwork  of  the  smiths  of  the  north ;  of  stalls,  poor 
indeed  in  design,  but  artfully  inlaid  with  many  coloured  woods ;  of 
sculptured  reredoses,  altars  and  shrines,  such  as  one  may  see  in  the 
collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  in  the  Arena 

VOL.  XXIJI.  c 
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chapel,  at  Padua  ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,^  San  Benedetto,  Bologna, 
(elaborate,  but  unpleasing  works),  and  Or*  San  Michele,  in  Florence,  the 
last  an  exquisite  combination  of  Italian  refinement  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion and  colour,  with  Northern  energy  and  picturesque  intricacy  of  design : 
of  roods,  painted'  on  quaintly-shaped  crosses,  but  no  longer  suspended 
in  their  proper  places  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  (where  Giotto  shows 
one  in  a  painting  at  Assisi),  but  generally  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ; 
of  fonts,  such  as  those  finely  inlaid  examples  at  Pisa  and  Pistoja,  or 
that  immense  sculptured  font,  some  8  ft.  in  diameter,  still  preserved  in 
San  Frediano,  at  Lucca ;  of  vestment- presses,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  little  sacristy  of  the  Arena  chapel,  at  Padua ;  of  pulpits,  of  which 
Italy  has  such  fine  exaniples,  covered  with  sculpfture,  and  supported  on 
marble  shafts,  that  no  other  country  can  refuse  to  allow  lier  the  pre- 
eminence in  this  feature — a  pre-eminence  in  part  due  no  doubt  to  the 
great  popularity  of  preaching  in  Italy  and  the  number  of  great  preach- 
ers she  has  produced  when  compared  with  the  colder  and  less  eloquent 
nations  of  the  north ;  or  of  the  canopied  monuments  which,  while  they 
add  so  much  to  the  historic  interest  of  the  buildings,  remind  us  of  our 
own  old  English  especial  love  for  the  same  form  of  memorial,  and  yet 
startle  us  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  depart  from  the  usual 
traditions,  and  represent  the  knight  riding  forth  on  his  gaily  caparisoned 
liorse,  as  in  the  Frari  at  Venice ;  or  the  schoolmaster  seated  at  his  desk, 
with  a  tribe  of  little  boys  hard  at  work  at  desks  in  front  of  him,  as 
in  Andrea  Pisano's  work,  in  the  cathedral  at  Pistoja.  I  can  say  no 
more  of  any  of  these  things  than  that  they  alone  would  make  the 
Italian  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  worthy  of  the  deepest  study,  and  full  of 
information  and  value  for  us  on  points  on  which  our  old  national  archi- 
tecture is  often  comparatively  silent. 

There  is  one  other  feature — the  introduction  of  colour  in  construc- 
tion— in  which  the  Italian  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  excelled 
all  others ;  but  as  this  can  be  treated  more  naturally  and  completely 
in  connection  with  the  whole  question  of  constructional  polychrome 
I  do  no  more  than  just  mention  it  here  in  passing.  It  was  ac- 
complished in  some  districts  by  the  use  of  brick,  in  others  by  the  use 
of  marble,  in  others  by  the  combination  of  stone  and  brick.  Brick- 
work is  a  subject  for  a  treatise  by  itself;  and  I  must  confine  my- 

*  The  reredoB  behind  the  altar  at  Arezzo — the  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano — has  been 
80  much  praised  that  a  description  of  it  may  be  useful.  It  is  executed  in  white  marble, 
all  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  being  covered  with  sculptured  subjects  inclosed  in 
square  panels,  surrounded  with  sm&U  reedy  mouldings,  and  occasionally  having 
inlaid  patterns  and  enamels  between  them.  The  sculpture  of  the  capitals  is  very 
inferior,  and,  though  there  are  some  exceptions,  the  statues  generally  are  squat  and 
dumpy  in  proportion  and  deficient  in  dignity.  The  architectural  design  of  the  reredos 
is  altogether  weak  and  unmeaning,  a  confused  crowd  of  detail,  gablets  and  pinnacles 
with  no  beauty  or  fitness  in  their  combination.  The  most  noticeable  Cut  is  that  the 
altar  (which  is  of  immense  size,  and  no  less  than  4  ft.  2  in.  in  height)  is  hollow,  and 
entered  by  a  door  in  the  back  of  the  reredos ;  it  is  arcaded  in  front,  and  pierced 
openings  within  the  arcades  give  light  to  the  room  formed  within  it.  Over  tiie  en- 
trance are  inscribed  the  words  * '  Sanctorum  Lipsana. ' '  The  very  similar  arrangement 
of  the  great  altar  in  the  church  at  Marburg  was  described  by  me  in  the  BeeUmlogut, 
Vol.  XVI.  pp.  79,  80. 

'  I  know  but  one  sculptured  rood :  this  is  now  in  a  passage  in  the  cathedral  at 
Bologna,  and  appears  to  be  a  work  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
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self  to-night  to  marble.  This  was  used  either  in  the  construction  of 
the  wall,  or  only  veneered  to  the  surface.  In  Venice  the  latter  was  the 
more  common  system,  and  where  it  is  not  carried  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wall,  it  is  susceptible  of  exceedingly  beautiful  treatment.  That 
cannot,  however,  be  good  architecture  in  which  the  constructional 
features  are  either  in  part  or  altogether  concealed,  (for  otherwise  our 
own  modern  cement  architecture  might  claim  to  be  called  good !)  and 
veneering  ought  therefore,  as  I  think,  never  to  be  allowed,  except 
when  being  enclosed  within  some  strong  constructional  form,  as  a 
circle,  or  an  arch,  or  spandrel,  it  seems  rather  to  mark  with  emphasis 
than  to  conceal  the  construction*  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  beauti- 
ful than  the  effect  upon  a  wall  of  ordinary  masonry  of  a  medallion  of 
marble  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  and  brilliant  colours.  The 
Venetians  specially  excelled  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  is  quite  amaz* 
ing  how  much  value  one  small  well  coloured  medallion  gives  to  an 
entire  wall. 

The  other  system  of  introducing  colour  may  be  seen  very  much 
more  frequently.  First,  we  have  buildings  coursed  alternately  with 
light  and  dark  stone.  When  the  divisions  are  nearly  equal,  as  they 
are  in  the  churches  of  Genoa,  the  baptistery  of  Pistoja,  and  the  cam* 
panile  of  Siena  cathedral,  and  in  that  of  Prato,  the  effect  is  more 
bizarre  and  less  pleasing  than  when  as  at  most  of  the  buildings  at 
Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  in  the  transept  and  choir  of  Siena  cathedral,  the 
dark  stone  forms  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  wall,  introduced 
in  narrow  courses,  so  as  to  mark  the  lines  of  sills,  springings  of  arches, 
and  the  like,  and  occasionally  by  being  carried  round  the  arches  to  give 
them  a  very  marked  outline ;  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  rule  indeed,  that 
in  all  good  constructional  colouring,  some  one  colour  must  be  selected 
as  the  ground,  and  used  therefore  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other 
colour.  The  Broletto  of  Como  is  an  improvement  on  these  buildings 
in  that  it  gives  us  a  very  early  example  of  the  conjoint  use  of  the  three 
marbles  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  constructional  poly- 
chromy — red,  grey,  and  white — whilst  Qiotto^s  tower  is  the  culminat* 
ing  glory  of  the  style  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  architectural  design : 
there  the  system  is  a  combination  of  the  constructional  and  the  veneer- 
ing use  of  marble,  the  courses  generally  being  constructional,  but  the 
windows  being  inserted  (as  in  all  the  marble  windows  in  the  Venetian 
palaces)  in  distinctly  defined  panels,  inlaid  as  it  were  in  the  wall ;  and 
the  several  stages  being  marked  by  inlaid  patterns  of  extreme  beauty 
in  their  design.  And  here  Giotto  made  use  also  of  mosaic  as  a  ground 
for  the  sculpture,  in  the  lower  stage,  a  use  we  see  also  at  S.  Mark's, 
Venice,  behind  the  foliage  sculpture  of  the  archivolt,  and  aiding  greatly 
in  the  effect  of  the  marble  shafts  in  which  it  is  often  lavishly  used. 

The  marble  work  of  Genoa  cathedral  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself ; 
there  we  have  courses  of  dark  and  light  stone,  each  covered  with  pat- 
terns of  immense  variety  and  effectiveness,  formed  by  letting  dark 
marble  into  the  light,  and  light  marble  into  the  dark  courses.  In  front 
of  these  stand  an  array  of  shafts  of  different  colours,  and  some  of  them 
twisted  or  carved  very  beautifully.  And  here  too,  the  arcades  of  the  in- 
terior are  especially  remarkable  for  their  dark  marble  columns,  with  a 
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MDgle  block  of  white  marble  introdaced  cunningly  just  above  the  base, 
and  for  the  oontinnons  arcade  which  takes  the  place  of  a  triforium»  and 
where  the  ehafts  are  built  of  alternate  layers  of  light  and  dark  marble. 

There  it  one  other  thing  to  which  thia  subject  naturally  leads  me— « 
the  nae  of  ahafts.  Yon  must  have  noticed  that  Italian  architecture  was 
from  the  first  an  architecture  which  delighted  in  their  use.  They 
were  of  every  possible  form,  plain,  twisted,  sculptured,  coupled,  quad- 
mpledy  banded,  knotted  together,  inlaid  either  with  coloured  stones,  or 
with  brilliant  mosaic  of  stone  and  of  marble.  Generally  they  were 
slightly  tapering,  but  without  any  entasis.  They  were  applied  as  win- 
dow-monials,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  in  churches  also. 
There  is  no  feature*  in  short,  to  which  Italian  buildings  owe  so  much 
nor  any  in  which  we  are  more  bound  to  imitate  them,  well  suited  as 
they  are  for  the  best  deyelopment  of  our  national  Gothic,  and  to  the 
natural  produets  of  different  p<»tions  of  our  country  which  they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  display  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I  have  eaid  nothing  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  yet  it  would  admit  of 
much  praise  of  the  highest  kind.  The  Venetian  sculpture,  thanks  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  is  well  known.  And  besidea 
this  the  greatest  school  is  that  of  the  Pisani.  To  them  it  is  that  we 
owe  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  front  of  Orvieto  cathedral,  as  we  do 
also  the  fine  pulpits  of  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Sant'  Andrea,  at  Pistoja,  the  idea 
of  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say.  was  not  theirs,  but  derived  from  a  certain 
Guido  de  Gomo,  who  in  a.d.  1250  executed  a  fine  sculptured  pulpit  in 
the  church  of  San  Bartolomeo,  at  Pistoja.  But  whUst  none,  or  at 
any  rate  but  little  of  this  figure  sculpture  surpasses  the  best  French 
thirteenth  oentury  sculpture,  either  in  execution  or  in  the  elaborate 
telling  of  its  story,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sculpture  of  foliage  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  seldom  good,  or  at  all  architectural  in  cha« 
racter  when  it  does  occur.  And  the  cause  of  this  would  afford  matter 
for  a  very  interesting  inquiry.  Possibly  it  was  the  continual  recol- 
leetion  of  the  antique,  which  in  our  own  time  has  produced  the  same 
resnlts,  which  hampered  the  Italian  artists ;  hut  however  it  is,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  purely  Gothic  sculpture  of  Italy  at  all  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  exquisite  works  of  the  Byzantine  artists  in  S. 
Mark's,  Toreello,  and  the  Fondaco  del  Turchi,  at  Venice,  or  with  the 
contemporaneous  work  of  the  Northern  sculptors  who  in  Paris,  Ghartres, 
Bourges^  Rouen,  Marburg,  Naumburg.  Lineoln,  and  Ely  were  devising 
for  us  auch  perfect  embodiments  of  the  best  architectural  sculpture, 
founded  prcperfy  on  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  hope  we  shall  ever 
excel  them. 

The  soolptiire  of  foliage,  in  Genoa  eathedrd,  must  not  be  condemned 
with  other  Italian  work.  It  is,  at  the  most,  but  half  Italian,  and  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  natural  foliage,  as  in  the  vine  in  the 
tree  of  Jesse,  and  round  one  of  the  doorway  shafts,  is  admirably  ren- 
dered, but  in  a  purely  conventional  and  architectural  manner,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  tranntion  from  the  square  to  the  round  part  of 
the  bases  is  assisted  by  graceful  sculpture  of  foliage  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

fioulptvre  of  figures  was  introduced  in  a  much  less  general  way  than 
might  have  been  expected.     In  Italy  there  are  no  examples  of  any  thing 
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like  the  great  French  portelt  covered  with  a  profueion  of  sculpture  on  a 
grand  Bcale.  It  ii  here  often  introduced  in  a  aueccMion  of  very  smaU 
medallione,  ae  in  the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  Perugia ;  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  foliage  of  capitals,  as  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice. 
The  weet  front  of  Ferrara  Cathedral  hae  a  rather  confused  and  scattered 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  upper  part  of  its  porch. 
The  west  front  of  Oenoa  cathedral  has,  in  the  tympanum  of  its  eentral 
door,  the  Martyrdom  of  6.  Laurence,  (in  whose  honour  the  church  was 
dedicated,)  4ind  above  is  the  figure  of  our  Loan,  with  the  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  arranged  just  as  we  see  them  so  often  in  the 
North,  as  at  Angers,  Chartres,  and  our  own  Rochester.  Finally,  the 
west  front  of  Orvieto  contains  perhaps  the  best  sculpture  of  the  period 
arranged  not  in  the  way  usual  among  ourselves,  but  in  has  relief  all 
across  the  face  of  the  lower  part  of  the  western  wall,  save  where  in- 
terrupted by  the  doorway  ;  and  the  delicaey  and  tenderness  of  senti* 
ment  in  this  beautiful  work  are  such  as  to  prove  sufficiently  how  little 
fear  there  need  be  of  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  very  best 
sculpture  in  Gothic  buildings.^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  general  features  of  ecclesiastical  buUdingn 
in  Italy  have  been  described  in  detail,  makes  it  less  necessary  to  go  at 
very  great  length  into  the  detail  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  same 
style  and  period.  There,  as  in  all  countries  where  art  has  been 
healthy  and  national,  it  was  universal  in  its  application.  In  Italy  it  so 
happens  that  the  civil  and  domestic  buildings  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  us  as  being  in  themselves  thoroughly  Gothic,  very  beauti- 
ful, and  treated  in  many  respects  just  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  treat  our  civic  buildings  in  England  at  the  present  day.  They 
exist  of  all  dates  from  the  Byzantine  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  at  Venice, 
to  buildings  like  the  Palazzo  Bigallo  at  Florence,  which  are  all 
but  Renaissance  in  their  design.  In  certain  main  features  they 
almost  all  agree.  In  plan,  they  are  generally  square  blocks  en- 
elosing  an  internal  court  or  quadrangle  in  which  is  placed  the 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  prindpal  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The 
walls  are  never  buttressed,  but  generally  built  out  to  the  extreme 
boundary  allowed  by  the  site.  And  if  the  site  is  irregular,  the  build- 
ing is  boldly  suited  exactly  to  its  site.  That  very  Medieval  Piazza, 
the  Campo  of  8iena,  approaches  a  semicircle  in  its  shape,  and  the 
Gothic  Palaces  around  it  are  all  of  them  fitted  without  anj  hesita- 
tion to  its  outline,  and  to  the  considerable  slope  of  the  ground.  The 
Seracini  palace  in  Siena  is  a  similar  instance  of  an  important  house 
built  to  fit  exactly  the  winding  of  a  narrow  street.  The  Palazzo  Publico 
at  Perugia,  perhaps,  after  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  the  grandest  edifice 
of  the  kind,  is  similarly  irregular  in  its  contour.  The  windows  are 
numerous,  arranged  as  regulariy  as  internal  convenience  will  admit  of, 
and  have  invsriably  shaA»  in  place  of  moulded  moniab;  the  glass 

1  The  ttstaes  in  niehes  st  Or*  Ssn  Miehele,  Florenee,  ere  an  Italini  tautstioQ  of 
ths  northern  ewtosi^  The  stttset  themtelvet  are  fine,  but  the  nichet  are  far  too 
large  and  ungainly*  In  the  attempt  to  sToid  the  cramped  niches  of  oar  later  archi- 
teetSf  the  ItaUaoa  here  fell  into  as  great  a  fault  on  the  opposite  side.  The  (act  is 
that  the  early  Frendi  arrangement,  in  which  the  fignre  stands  nnder  a  dflHssIs 
cmopy,  bat  net  sqneeisd  Into  a  nidhe,  is  always  the  best  In  every  wigr* 
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being  placed  in  wooden  frames  behind  the  shafts.  Usually  there  are 
string-courses  under  each  tier  of  windows,  and  again  at  the  springing 
formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  abacus.  Each  light  of  the  window 
is  usually  arched  with  a  pointed,  and  often  trefoiled,  arch,  and  a  very 
slightly  projecting  relieving  arch  sometimes  acutely  pointed,  and  some- 
times semi-circular,  encloses  the  tympanum  over  the  lights.  Under 
the  eaves  there  is  a  cornice,  and  the  roofs  projecting  considerably  are 
always  flat  in  pitch  and  hipped  at  all  the  angles. 

The  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  is  the  best  known,  and  finest  of  all 
these  domestic  buildings ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  second  only 
to  it  in  interest  and  beauty,  such  for  instance,  not  to  mention  the 
glorious  collection  of  other  examples  in  the  same  city,  is  the  Palazzo 
Publico  at  Perugia,  remarkable  for  the  very  good  traceries  of  a  series 
of  three-light  windows  which  are  carried  round  its  second  stage. 
These  windows  have  rather  flat  gables  over  their  enclosing  arches  and 
traceries  composed  of  quatrefoils  ;  the  window  shafts  are  of  red  stone. 
Such  again  is  the  Palazzo  Publico  at  Siena ;  here,  as  is  usually  the 
case  there  is  a  succession  of  open  arches  on  the  ground  line,  above 
these  two  tiers  of  fine  three-light  windows,  and  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  is  carried  up  in  a  third  storey.  Out  of  one  angle  rises 
that  which  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  the  whole  Campo  and  city,  the 
peculiar  campanile,  well  known  by  photographs  to  most  of  us ;  it  is 
a  perfectly  plain  mass  of  brickwork,  until  near  the  summit,  when  it  is 
corbelled  out  on  very  fine  Italian  machicoulis,  finishing  in  a  battlement, 
from  behind  which  a  smaller  stage  rises  for  the  support  of  a  large  bell 
suspended  at  the  very  summit.  In  the  interior  of  this  palace  there  is 
much  to  notice.  Courts  with  arches  springing  from  the  caps  of  octa- 
gonal columns  form  cool  cloisters  on  the  ground,  and  among  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  is  the  chapel  covered 
with  paintings,  and  deriving  all  its  light  from  the  great  council  hall 
through  Gothic  iron  screen  work,  whilst  above  the  hall  an  open  place 
for  a  promenade  is  formed,  with  shafts  supporting  the  roof  above,  and 
a  view  from  it  such  as  only  an  Italian  town  can  ever  afford.  The 
Palazzo  Publico  at  Florence,  unlike  that  of  Siena  which  is  all  brick, 
is  entirely  executed  in  stone,  and  is  comparatively  gloomy  in  character, 
and  mainly  remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  with  which  its  architect 
placed  the  campanile  supported  on  boldly  projecting  machicoulis  which 
overhang  the  pavement  of  the  Piazza  by  several  feet.  The  prison  at 
Florence  has  a  good  example  of  the  open  staircase  in  the  court,  from 
the  ground  to  the  first  floor.  Across  it  about  half  way  up  was  a  door 
formed  with  a  column  on  the  outside  of  the  steps  supporting  a  lintel 
going  into  the  wall.  The  same  arrangement  occurs  in  a  house  at 
Viterbo. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  internal  court  is  seen  in  the  Scaliger 
Palace  at  Verona,  and  here  some  excessively  good  arcading  is  carried 
round  the  upper  passage.  At  Como  there  is  a  town  hall,  or  Broletto, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  construction  in  alternate  courses  of 
grey,  white,  and  red  marble,  and  for  its  windows,  of  one  of  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  given  an  illustration  which  all  must  remember  for  its 
beauty.  In  Lombardy,  almost  every  town  has  its  Broletto  generally 
supported  upon  a  series  of  open  pointed  arches,  leaving  the  space 
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below  entirely  freej  whilst  access  to  the  first  floor  is  gained  by  an  ex- 
ternal flight  of  steps.  This  is  the  case  at  Bergamo;  and  here»  as 
very  often  in  these  buildings,  there  is  an  important  central  window 
marked  by  its  balcony,  and  called  the  Ringhiera,  from  which  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  magistrates  to  address  the  people.  A  building  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Meroanti  at  Milan,  is  another  admirable  example  of  thirteenth 
century  domestic  work,  with  arcading  in  its  two  lower  stages,  and  a 
row  of  figures  in  simple  niches  above.  At  Padua,  the  town  hall  is  re- 
markable for  its  enormous  Sala  della  Ragione»  a  room  about  U7  ft. 
long  and  89  ft.  in  width,  with  low  walls,  and  an  immense  arched 
wooden  pointed  roof,  retaining  throughout  extensive  traces  of  coloured 
decorations. 

If  we  leave  these  great  public  buildings  we  shall  still  find  large 
traces  of  domestic  work  of  the  same  date  in  private  houses.  At  Pisa  there 
are  a  large  number  of  houses  of  very  singular  construction.  They 
have  generally  great  stone  piers  at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
fa9Bde,  and  these  running  up  nearly  the  whole  height  support  pointed 
arches  finishing  just  below  the  eaves.  The  walls  within  these  stone 
arches  are  filled  in  with  brickwork  pierced  for  windows  to  the  various 
floors.  Venice,  as  every  one  knows,  is  full  of  remains  of  Medissval 
houses,  and  there  it  is  that  we  see  used  with  such  skill  that  beautiful 
feature,  the  balcony ;  a  feature  naturally  introduced  there  where  every 
inch  of  ground  was  won  so  hardly  from  the  sea,  and  equally  applicable 
to  houses  in  towns  like  ours,  where  the  streets  hold  the  place  to  us 
that  the  canals  do  to  the  Venetians. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  some  of  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy  is 
the  multitude  of  tall  unpierced  brick  towers,  which  rise  like  so  many 
large  square  chimneys  on  all  sides.  Pa  via  and  San  Gemignano  are 
full  of  them,  and  every  one  has  seen  views  of  the  famous  leaning 
towers  at  Bologna,  which  are  of  the  same  class,  their  only  ornaments 
being  the  putlog  holes  I 

Beside  their  houses  there  is  one  other  adornment  of  some  of  their 
towns  in  which  we  cannot  rival  the  Italians,  and  these  are  their 
fountains,  some  of  which  are  of  extreme  beauty.  That  of  Perugia, 
standing  as  it  does  midway  between  the  Palazzo  Publico  and  the 
Cathedral,  is  the  finest,  but  there  are  others  of  extreme  beauty  at 
Viterbo.  The  fountain  at  Perugia  has  two  vast  marble  basins,  the 
upper  one  supported  upon  a  multitude  of  shafts  rising  out  of  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  water  in  the  lower  basin.  Out  of  the  upper  basin  a 
much  smaller  basin  of  metal  rises,  from  above  which  is  the  jet  of 
water  which  falls  into  the  upper  marble  basins,  and  then  through 
lions*  mouths  to  the  lower.  The  lower  basin  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  sides,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  two  finely  sculptured  figures 
representing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  labours  of  the  several 
months  of  the  year ;  after  these  come  figures  representing  grammar, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy,  philosophy, 
then  some  subjects  from  Scripture  history,  and  finally  others  from  the 
lives  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  higher  basin  is  adorned  with 
twenty-four  full-length  figures  at  the  angles  and  centre  of  each  of  its 
sides.  These  are  sculptured  with  extraordinary  grace  and  character, 
each  figure  with  his  name  inscribed  by  his  side,  and  among  others 
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are  8.  Paol,  8.  Peter,  Melchisedec,  and  the  Angel  Gabriel.  The 
whole  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Niccola  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  is 
equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  myself  nnderatood  in 
such  matters  as  these  without  illustrations  of  the  various  buildings  to 
which  I  am  referring ;  had  I  the  opportunity  of  explaining  them  with 
this  help,  every  one  would  be  ready  to  allow  how  completely  they  show 
U8  a  way  to  meet  very  many  of  our  present  wants.  They  are  as  es* 
sentially  practical,  useful,  erections  as  any  19th  century  Baker  Street 
house,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  anything  but  intolerably  ugly. 
They  are  often  not  of  a  costly  style,  and  as  to  the  windows — those 
bites  noires  of  the  more  ignorant  among  the  opponents  of  the  revival  of 
pointed  architecture — ^they  are  almost  always  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  wall  than  are  those  of  the  Renaissance  Palaces 
which  surrounded  them.  Finally,  as  the  window  beads  are  always 
arched,  and  supported  on  shafts,  two  things  follow, — Ist,  You  do  not 
see  a  crack  in  every  window-head  in  a  building,  as  you  generally  do  in 
modem  London,  under  the  influence  of  our  common  system  ;  and  3ndly, 
you  can  put  either  sashes,  French  casements,  or  whatever  contrivance 
for  holding  plate  glass  you  happen  to  prefer,  with  no  need  to  show 
any  of  that  superfluous  ingenuity  with  which  people  are  good  enough 
to  credit  us. 

I  am  indeed  quite  conscious  that  I  have  very  probably  failed  to  con- 
vey to  those  who  do  not  know  Italy,  a  clear  idea  of  the  style  which  I 
have  been  describing.  Truly  the  subject  is  too  large  and  too  compli- 
cated for  a  single  lecture,  and  it  is  moreover  full  of  difficulties  which  I 
have  been  forced  to  treat  rather  cavalierly  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
To  those  who  have  the  happy  recollections  which  Italian  travel  never 
fails  to  afford,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  have  given,  if  not  informa- 
tion, at  any  rate  gratification,  by  recalling  to  mind  some  old  bnilding 
or  well-loved  artistic  feature.  And  they  will  bear  me  out  I  believe 
in  the  substantial  truth  of  the  verdict  at  which  I  arrive  after  careful 
examination  of  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  style 
which  as  it  almost  altogether  ignored  the  requirements  of  trutbfnl  oon- 
fltruction,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Pointed  architecture  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  dealt  most  successfully  with  a  development  which 
no  other  school  ever  seriously  aimed  at,  viz.,  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  colour  and  form  in  architecture,  I  hold  that  we  are  not  only 
bound  to  study  it  carefully,  but  seeing  that  this  is  next  to  good  con- 
struction, the  first  duty  of  oar  artistic  lives,  I  hold  that  we  are  bound 
to  emulate  the  efforts  in  this  direction  which  the  old  Italians  so  ear- 
nestly made.  Sure  I  am  that  in  the  study  of  their  works  is  the  best 
correction  for  the  wild  excesses  into  which  the  demand  for  colour  seems 
only  too  likely  to  hurry  many  thoughtless  men  at  the  present  day,  and 
that  therefore  he  is  the  most  honest  student  of  the  art  of  his  own  mother 
country,  who  studies  also  the  art  of  Italy  with  the  sole  end  of  enabling 
himself  so  to  adorn  his  national  art  as  that  she  need  fear  the  assaults  of 
no  rival  artist,  but  may  in  good  time  win  the  love,  and  command  the 
admiration  of  all  men,  not  only  of  our  own  days«  but  in  ages  yet  to 
come. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL.  CAMBRIDGE. 

(A  Communication,) 

Ws  have  long  intended  to  notice  in  detail  the  extensive  changes  in 
tlie  way  of  famiture  and  decoration,  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
above  chapel.  We  have  delayed,  however,  until  now,  because  it  was 
not  till  last  summer  that  the  organ  was  placed  in  the  situation  destined 
for  it.  None  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  been  at  Cambridge,  can 
fail  to  remember  the  picturesque  college  of  Queen's,  with  its  river-front 
of  red  brick,  its  small  brick  cloister,  and  its  thoroughly  collegiate  great 
eourt :  of  this  the  chapel  occupies  a  portion  of  the  northern  side.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  is  therefore  of  good  Perpen- 
dicular work.  Its  dimensions  are  54  ft.  long,  and  21  ft.  broad.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  large  Perpendicular  window,  and  several  others  of  a  similar 
character  along  the  sides.  Before  the  present  changes  there  was  good 
Jacobean  stall  work  along  the  north  and  south  walls,  returned  across 
the  western  :  and  a  very  quaint  organ  of  the  same  period,  which  stood 
against  the  north  wall^  between  the  stalls  and  the  altar.  The  roof  was, 
as  it  is  now,  of  wood,  coved,  coloured  blue  and  gold  ;  and  the  whole 
chapel  had  a  quiet  religious  look  about  it,  carrying  one  farther  back  in 
thought  than  almost  any  other  in  the  University. 

But  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  the  Fellows,  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  make  their  chapel  still  more  beautiful,  determined  on  its  restora- 
tion, and  sought  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bodley.  That  gentleman,  abhorring 
any  style  of  architecture  that  borders  even  remotely  upon  the  Renais- 
sance, determined  to  neglect  wholly  the  original  architecture  of  the 
chapel,  and  to  place  in  it  such  specimens  of  furniture  only  as  he  con- 
sidered absolutely  good.  One  change  he  introduced  into  the  fftbric 
itself,  which  seems  to  us  admirable :  he  induced  the  College  to  sacrifice 
some  rooms  abutting  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  chapel,  out  of 
which  he  formed  an  organ-chamber,  with  a  lofty  Pointed  arch  of  great 
width  opening  into  the  chapel.  This  mode  of  gaining -an  increase  of 
space  is  one  which  must  soon,  we  think,  be  followed  at  other  colleges  ; 
as,  for  instance,  at  Trinity ;  but  was  absolutely  necessary  at  Queen's, 
where  the  establishment  of  choral  service  had  been  determined  on,  and 
where  their  chapel  was  only  just  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  members  of  their  own  body. 

No  one,  we  think,  could  fail  to  regard  the  new  reredos  as  exquisitely 
beautiful,  provided  he  could  succeed  in  forgetting  where  he  is,  and  in  a 
building  of  what  period.  By  blocking  up  between  three  and  four  feet 
of  the  east  window,  Mr.  Bodley  obtained  a  considerable  space  of  wall, 
above  the  altar,  which  it  raised  on  three  steps.  This  he  has  covered 
with  a  reredos  of  a  German  Byzantine  character*  It  consists  of  a  heavy, 
overhanging  cornice,  equal  in  width  to  the  altar,  and  carved  in  a  row  of 
leaves  in  high  relief,  supported  on  stunted  Romanesque  shafts,  of  polished 
serpentine,  with  suitable  capitals  and  bases.  The  intervening  space, 
above  the  altar,  is  quite  flat,  with  a  panel  sunk  in  it,  the  surface  of  which 
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is  inlaid  with  a  large  cross.  The  same  style  of  decoration  incmsts  the 
east  wall  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  altar.  The  ground  throughout 
is  polished  alabaster,  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  other  marbles  of 
Tarious  colours  in  patterns,  while  the  foliage  is  most  judiciously  g^lt. 
Some  of  the  squares  of  marble  have  a  pattern  inlaid  in  them  in  compo- 
sition— a  style  of  decoration  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  most 
effectively  employed  in  the  pavement  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris. 
Very  rich  encaustic  tiles  are  used  to  pave  the  east  end,  and  there  is  a 
bnws  standard  on  either  side  of  the  altar. 

The  organ-case  is  thoroughly  novel  in  design,  and  very  good.  It  is 
simply  a  frame  to  carry  the  pipes,  worked  in  an  early,  half  Romanesque 
style,  with  a  seat  beneath  for  the  player.  The  pipes  are  of  double* 
block  tin,  with  a  pattern  on  them  :  and  ascend  one  above  the  other,  as 
they  used  to  do  in  the  old  organs,  from  which  the  idea  of  this  one  has 
evidently  been  taken. 

The  new  stall  work  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  exactly,  and  is  on 
the  same  plan,  namely,  a  row  of  stalls,  returned  across  the  west  end, 
with  a  bench  beneath  them.  In  the  design  he  has  employed,  Mr.  Bodley 
mingles  together,  very  happily,  the  Pointed  and  the  Romanesque  styles. 
The  stalls  are  panelled  in  pointed  arches,  with  a  circle  sunk  in  the 
spandrils,  in  which  a  flower,  or  some  other  device,  is  painted,  and  the 
cornice  above  them  is  a  suit  of  deeply-cut  mouldings.  In  the  lower 
parts  there  is  more  Romanesque  work :  the  open  tracery  between  the 
stalls  and  benches  consists  of  Romanesque  arches,  and  the  details  betray 
a  similar  origin. 

Two  windows  on  the  south  side  have  lately  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Hardman— one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President,  by  his 
wife ;  the  other  the  gift  of  a  member  of  the  present  society,  J.  N. 
Ooren,  Esq. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  chapel  is,  of  course,  utterly  altered  by  these 
changes.     Is  it  altered  for  the  better,  or  for  the  worse  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  for  a  moment  Mr.  Bodley's  genius  as 
an  architect :  but  we  do  think  that  the  problem,  How  are  we  to  re- 
store ?  has  not  been  solved  by  him  in  this  work  at  Queen's  College. 
Of  course,  in  an  original  building,  an  architect  may  build  in  what  style 
he  pleases :  and  may  combine  together  any  features  of  any  previous 
styles  he  likes.  Such  was  the  universal  practice  in  Italy,  where  they 
never  got  rid  of  classical  forms  in  mouldings  and  capitals.  Our  builders 
were  greater  purists,  except  in  Transition  periods,  a  drcumstance  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  introduce  such  an  exotic 
as  flat  surfaces  of  polished  marble  into  English  soil.  But  when  the 
work  proposed  is  not  construction,  but  restoration,  then  we  think  that  the 
period  when  the  given  building  was  built  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
its  forms  only  admitted,  so  that  the  restored  edifice  may  possess  again 
the  same  state  of  completeness  it  once  had,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  would  have  every  piece  of 
inserted  work  removed,  a  proceeding  which  would  destroy  all  architec- 
tural history,  and  obliterate  the  affectionate  care  which  different  ages, 
according  to  their  light,  have  lavished  on  the  building. 

Now  at  Queen's,  we  have  a  series  of  works,  admirable  io  themselves* 
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t>nt  which  do  not  harmonize,  and  have  rather  the  air  of  a  collection  of 
specimens,  than  of  a  uniform  whole.  The  general  architecture  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  as  we  have  stated  above,  is 
English  Third-Pointed ;  the  glass  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century : 
the  reredos  might  be  a  side  of  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Great :  the 
organ*case  is  of  the  earliest  possible  type,  and  the  stalls  are  in  a  style 
midway  between  the  Romanesque  and  Pointed. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  subject ;  if  these  remarks  should  meet  Mr, 
Bodley's  eye»  we  hope  that  he  will  understand  them  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  written  them :  not  as  a  piece  of  captious  criticism,  but  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  differing  it  may  be  from  his  own,  but  actuated  by 
a  common  love  for  our  common  Church. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


[Ws  have  great  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  very  satisfactory 
statement,  communicated  to  us  by  the  Dean.] 

"  My  predecessor  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  forward  from  time  to  time  a 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  works  of  restoration  and  decoration  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  convenient  that,  following  his  example,  1 
should  give  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  three  years,  or  is 
still  doing. 

'*  The  great  work  of  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Nave,  commenced  by  Mr. 
Stylemsn  L'Estrange,  fife  years  ago,  is  now  half  completed ;  and  the  finished 
portion  is  free  from  scaffolding  and  exposed  to  public  view.  The  principal  or 
central  compartments  of  the  picture  are  occupied  by  representations  of  the 
following  facts  in  Old  Testament  History ;  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
given  being  from  West  to  East : — 

*'  1.  The  Creation  of  Man. 

2.  The  Fall  of  Man. 

3.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham. 
6.  The  Vision  of  Jacob. 

6.  The  Marriage  of  Ruth. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  bighlv  of  the  general  effect  of  Mr.  L'Estrange's 
beautiful  work,  or  to  thank  him  adequately  for  the  labour  and  attention  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  what  may  truly  be  called  an  addition  to  the  Art-trea- 
sures of  the  nation.  A  further  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  now  being  prejMuedy 
and  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  interfere  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  work  in  the  approaching  Spring. 

"  The  necessity  of  securing  completely  this  valuable  decoration  from  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  led  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent summer  to  re-cast  and  re-lay  almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  which  covers 
the  nave-roof.  The  lead  has  been  in  an  imperfect  condition  for  many  years 
past. 

"  In  connection  with  this  substantial  and  expensive  repair  of  the  fabric,  I 
may  mention  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  also  in  the  present  summer 
introduced  a  complete  system  of  lightning  conductors  into  the  western  tower 
and  nave,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris.  By  means  of  a 
main  conductor  upon  the  tower,  copper  water-pipes  upon  the  nave,  and 
a  general  system  of  linking  together  all  the  metallic  masses  which  exist  in  the 
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fabric,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  portion  of  the  cathedral 
is  rendered  safe  from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning.  The  contemplated 
changes  in  the  lantern  have  prevented  the  system  from  being  completely 
carried  out  at  present. 

"  Several  panels  carved  by  M.  Abeloos  of  Lou  vain  have  been  placed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  and  several  more  have  been  promised 
by  various  donors.    I  may  observe  that  the  cost  of  a  panel  is  JS17'  10«. 


8VB1SCTS. 

DONOES. 

■ITVATION. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple, 

Mrs.  Maddy. 
Panel  Fund' 

2nd  StaU, 

Decani. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

3rd 

ff 

Flight  into  Egypt, 

Ditto 

4th 

f» 

Marder  of  the  Innocents, 

Ditto 

5th 

ft 

Our  Lord  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 

Canon  Selwyn 

6th 

i« 

The  Baptism, 

Panel  Fund 

7th 

»• 

The  Temptation, 

Ditto 

8th 

»♦ 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 

Mrs.  Fardell 

1st  StaU, 

Cantoria 

Fall  of  Man, 

Panel  Fund 

2nd 

If 

Expulsion  from  Paradise, 

Ditto 

3rd 

ff 

Adam  and  Eve  at  work, 

Ditto 

4th 

ff 

Cain  kUling  Abel, 

Archdeacon  of  Ely 

5th 

ff 

Noah  building  the  Ark, 

Archd.  of  H  untingdon 

6th 

ff 

The  Deluge, 

Panel  Fund 

7th 

ft 

Sacrifice  of  Noah, 

Miss  M.  Sparke 

8th 

ff 

Mrs.  H.  Pratt 

9th 

ft 

Isaac  carrying  the  wood, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Sparke 

10th 

ff 

''The  painted  windows  which  have  been  given  to  the  cathedral  daring 
the  period  to  which  this  notice  refers,  are  as  follows : — 


uvmjMcn. 


Adoration  of  Inftmt  Crkist 
and  the  Cmoifizion. 


Silas,  Clement,  Apollos. 
Judas  Barsabaa,  Dionysius 
the  AreopagitOf  and  riiilip 
the  Deacon. 

Illustrations  of  the  Parables 
of  the  Talents,  the  Sower, 
and  die  Vineyard. 

Figures  of  Doctors  and 
Martjrrs. 


History  of  S.  Peter. 


Messrs.  Bell  and 
Clayton 

Mr.  Hughes 


Messrs.  BeQ  and 
CUyton 

Mr.  Wailes 


Messrs.  Bell  and 
Clayton 


DOMOES. 


C.HeywoodfEsq. 


Rev.  E.B.  Sparke 


Rev.J.H.  Sparke 


From  Trust  fund 
of  late  Bishop 
Sparke 

Mrs.  H.  Pratt 


SITUATION  or 
WINDOW. 

Middle  window  on 
eaatem  aide  of 
north  Transept. 

Western  of  two 
upper  'windows 
at  the  end  of 
north  Transept. 

First  window  firom 
east  end  of  south 
aisle  of  Choir. 

Six     Clerestory 
windows  in  the 
'  Choir. 

Fourth    window 
from    east    end 
of  south  aisle  of 
Choir. 


1  This  fund  was  contributed  by  the  late  Dean,  Canons  Ashley,  J.  H.  Sparke, 
£.  B.  Sparke,  Selwyn,  Professors  Thompson  and  Jarrett,  and  H.  R.  Bvans,  Esq., 
Chapter  Clerk,  who,  in  1857,  subscribed  £2S  each  for  this  purpose. 
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*'  The  Reredos  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  decoration  of  the  alabaster  sculptures. 

"A  beautiful  fnonument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Mill  has  been 
placed  by  subscription  at  the  back  of  the  Reredos.  The  monument  consists 
of  an  altar-tomb,  of  alabaster  and  serpentine,  garnished  with  marble  mosaic 
and  hard  stones  polished,  bearing  a  recumbent  effigy  of  Br.  Mill  in  his 
doctor's  robes.  The  6gure  is  in  copper,  and  was  formed  by  the  electrotype 
process.  At  the  feet  are  two  kneeling  figures ;  one  an  Oriental,  the  other  a 
Cambridge  student.    The  legend  is  as  follows : — 

+  IN*  PACE  +  HICt  JACET<  CULt  HODGE*  MILL'  S>  T>  P«  HUJUS>  ECCL^* 
CANONIC'  LING*  HEB>  APUDi  CANTAB'  LECT>  REG'  RECTOR'  DE*  BRASTED* 
IN'  COMITtCANTI^t  QUONDAM'  COLL'  SS>  TRIN*  CANTAB'  80Ci  ET'  COLL' 
EFISC'    1N>    CALCUTTA'  PR>ESE8'   QUI'  OBIIT'  IN*    DIE'    NAT'  D'    N'  J'    C 

Ai  D'Utt<^rr'<t  + 

"This  monument  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Philip. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  engaged 
in  some  extensive  alterations,  having  chiefly  in  view  better  arrangements  for 
their  choristers'  school.  Upon  these,  as  not  forming  part  of  the  cathedral 
restoration,  I  say  nothing;  they  will,  however,  when  completed,  add  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  cathedral  and  its  precincts. 

"I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  chief  work  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  now  in  hand,  namely,  the  restoration  of  Alan  de  Walsingham's  Octagon 
and  Lantern.  The  plans  for  this  important  work,  which  is  designed  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Peacock,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  under 
the  direction  of  a  Committee.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  Cathedral 
itself,  beyond  the  erection  of  a  scaffoldmg,  which  serves  to  separate  the  Lan- 
tern from  the  part  of  the  building  immediately  below  it,  and  to  make  it  safe 
to  use  the  Octagon  for  divine  worship  during  the  progress  of  the  restoration. 
A  first  contract  has  however  been  taken  for  the  Carpenters'  work,  which  is 
the  most  important  part,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  progress  may  be  made  in 
the  preparation  of  wood-work  during  the  winter  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
commence  actual  operations  upon  the  Lantern  as  soon  as  the  weather  of  the 
new  year  becomes  favourable.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  purchased  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fine  oak  timber,  which  has  been  partly  sawn  up,  and  has 
been  seasoning  for  some  time :  this  supplv  of  timber  will  materially  expedite 
the  work.  The  winter  will  also  be  employed  in  preparing  the  stone-work 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  pinnacles  and  balustrade  according  to 
Mr.  Scott's  design :  this  work  will  be  executed  in  Clipsham  stone,  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  obtainable  to  the  Bamack  stone  of  which  the  ancient 
masonry  is  composed. 

"  The  amount  of  money  at  present  available  for  this  great  work,  either  paid 
or  promised,  and  including  £1,000  voted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  sub- 
stantial repairs,  is  £3,670.  This  sum  will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
work,  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  authorized  the  commencement  of  it, 
in  the  hope  that  funds  will  not  be  wanting  to  carry  on  a  restoration,  appro- 
priate as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dean,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  country  is  so  much  indebted,  and  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  general 
restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  statement  is  put  forth,  partly  for  the  puipose 
of  reporting  progress  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  so  generously  assisted 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  their  work,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
others  to  take  part  in  a  great  restoration,  which  if  completea  as  it  has  been 
begun,  will  make  Ely  Cathedral  more  glorious  and  beautiful  than  it  was  in  the 
best  days  of  its  history. 

"  H.  Goodwin. 
'*  Deanefy,  Ek, 

"Novmber,  1861." 
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GALWAY  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Among  the  churches  noticed  in  the  article  on  Irish  Bccle- 
Biology  (contained  in  the  Ecclesiologiat  for  this  month)»  is  the  fine 
collegiate  church  of  S.  Nicolas,  Galway.  The  woeful  state  to  which 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  reduced  it  some  twenty  years 
ago  is  described  also.  I  have  great  pleasure,  however,  in  informing 
you  that  a  partial  restoration  is  now  contemplated,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1200,  of  which  about  £800  have  already  been  promised.  It  is 
proposed  to  restore  the  altar  to  its  proper  position  in  the  chancel  (it 
now  stands  under  the  tower,  and  faces  the  sooth  transept,  with  a 
pulpit  and  gigantic  reading  pew  behind  it ;)  to  reopen  the  arches, 
which  are  now  built  up  ;  to  seat  the  north  aisle  with  open  seats  ;  and 
to  remove  the  plaster  and  whitewash  from  the  Walls  and  piers,  which 
latter  are  of  marble.  There  will  yet  remain  some  heavy  works  to  be 
undertaken ; — e.  g.  the  replacing  of  the  fine  oak  roof,  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  caused  to  make  way  for  one  of  deal, 
concealed  by  a  plaster  ceiling ;  the  substitution  of  open  seats  for  the 
present  high  pews ;  the  improvement  of  the  organ,  &c.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  see  a  beginning  made,  and  it  cannot  ful  to  be  gratifying  to 
Churchmen  everywhere  to  see  such  works  undertaken  in  the  far  west, 
as  the  rebuilding  of  Tuam  cathedral,  and  the  even  partial  restoration  of 
such  a  church  as  S.  Nicolas,  Galway.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be 
willing  to  aid  so  good  a  work,  their  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Rev.  John  D'Arcy,  Vicarscroft,  Galway,  or  by  myself. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W.  H.  M.  Ellis,  M.A.  Cantab. 

1 ,  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Monkstown,  Dublin, 
ZUt  Dec,  1861. 


TUAM  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

SiB, — From  the  notice  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Tuam  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  number  of  your  periodical,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  some  further  information  on  the  subject — from  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the  existing  buildings — may 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers.  To  explain  the  nature  of 
these  buildings  more  clearly  I  enclose  a  plan  of  the  whole,  and  an  ele-> 
vation  of  the  more  important  portion  of  the  south  side,  together  with 
other  details  laid  down  from  actual  measurement. 

From  a  notice  of  these  buildings  in  the  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  for 
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1846,  it  wonld  appear,  *'  that  an  abbey  was  founded  at  Tuam  80  early 
as  the  year  487,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  the  church  of 
the  abbey  was  made  the  seat  of  a  diocese  by  S.  Jarlath.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  centnry  ....  that  the  cathedral  of  S.  Jarlath's  was 
re-edified  in  1161  by  the  founder  of  the  castle  of  Tuam  ....  all 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Tuam,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  city, 

were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1244 The  present  cathedral  of  the 

Protestant  diocese  of  Tuam  is  only  part  of  the  original  structure  de- 
signed on  a  comparatively  extensive  scale." 

The  most  ancient  portion  of  the  existing  buildings  are  the  remains  of 
the  Norman  chancel — a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  example  of  the 
work  of  that  period — and  which  fortunately  suffered  but  little  from  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the  building  in  1244.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  western  porch,  the  arch  being  filled  in  with  unsightly  wood- 
work and  glazed. 

After  this  calamitous  fire  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  towards 
the  restoring  or  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  until  the  end  of  the  same 
century  or  beginning  of  the  following,  there  being  no  trace  of  Early- 
Pointed  work  anywhere  visible. 

Being  now  under  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  their  cathedral,  the 
fourteenth  century  builders  would  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  design  a  structure  on  a  scale  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  former  church ;  and  better  suited  for  the  then  require- 
ments of  cathedral  services.  The  first  step,  apparently,  towards  carry- 
ing this  design  into  execution,  was  the  erection  of  the  new  chancel ; 
this,  in  which  the  present  services  of  the  cathedral  are  performed,  is  of 
very  large  proportion,  being  71  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide,  divided 
into  three  bays.  So  much  of  the  building  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  perfectly  :  and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  chancel  and  choir 
of  the  future  cathedral,  and  for  that  only,  is  evident  from  the  existence 
even  now,  of  the  principal  features  peculiar  to  that  portion  of  such  a 
building.  The  priest's  door  in  the  western  bay  on  the  south  side,  of 
rather  early  character,  is  now  built  up,  but  the  jambs,  arch,  and  label 
moulding  are  to  be  seen,  and  are  still  almost  perfect ;  the  foliated  ter- 
minations to  the  dripstone  are  particularly  interesting,  spreading  out 
on  the  wall  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  piscina,  with  central  shaft 
and  double-arched  and  cusped  head,  a  foiled  piercing  between  the 
arches,  the  whole  richly  moulded  and  embraced  by  a  pointed  segmental 
arch,  was  evidently  a  very  fine  specimen  when  perfect,  but  now,  un- 
fortunately, is  in  rather  a  mutilated  condition ;  the  central  shaft  having 
disappeared  altogether.  Arched  recesses  exist  in  the  wall  westwards 
of  the  piscina,  no  doubt  the  ancient  sedilia ;  these,  however,  with  the 
sepulchre  arch  on  the  north  side,  are  at  present  covered  up  by  the 
plaster  and  panelling  of  the  last,  (so  called,)  restoration.  The  chancel 
arch  is  in  complete  preservation,  an  equilateral,  of  simple  character, 
being  formed  of  five  chamfered  rings,  the  same  section  carried  down  for 
the  jambs  without  capitals  or  bases.  The  windows  are  also  in  good 
preservation,  being  formed  (as  indeed  is  all  the  cut-stone  work  of  this 
date  in  the  building)  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  country.  The  east 
gable  has  a  window  of  five  lights ;  the  windows  of  the  two  eastern  bays 
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are  of  three  lights,  whilst  those  in  the  western  hsfs  have  two  lights  :- 
one  of  these  latter  (on  the  north  side)  has  heen  remodelled  in  wood, 
the  tracery  in  the  several  windows  is  richly  cusped  and  varied  in  design ; 
the  label  mouldings  generally  are  terminated  by  carved  heads  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

With  facts  such  as  these,  so  unmistakeably  evident  to  anyone  care- 
fully examining  the  existing  buildings,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  or  why, 
your  contributor  should  refer  to  this  eastern  portion  as  a  *'  conventicle- 
like oblong  structure,"  "  stuck  on  with  most  perverse  ingenuity,"  to 
the  east  of  the  older  chancel,  and  a  "  hideous  building.'*  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  I  should  rather  call  it  (minus  the  modern  barba- 
risms) a  very  noble  chancel  of  the  Middle* Pointed  period,  which,  for 
reasons  that  do  not  appear,  (most  likely  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country^)  was  the  only  portion  completed  of  the — evidently — intended 
cathedral,  designed  to  replace  the  building  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  writer  in  the  Gazetteer,  quoted  above,  would 
also  appear  td  have  taken  this  view  of  the  case  when  he  speaks  of  the 
buildings  then  as  "  only  a  part  of  the  original  structure  designed  on  a 
comparatively  extensive  scale."  Evidently  recognizing  in  the  then, 
which  is  the  present,  cathedral,  or  Middle-Pointed  chancel,  a  part  of  a 
whole. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  design  for  the  restora- 
tion, or  rather  reconstruction,  as  now  approved  of  by  the  vicar,  I  may 
perhaps,  from  a  consideration  of  the  above  facte,  be  allowed  to  question, 
very  strongly,  whether  the  removal  of  the  modem  parapet  and  low  roof 
(which  are  tJie  only  disfiguring  features  on  the  outside,)  and  the  general 
restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  later  chancel — would  not  be  a  much 
less  objectionable  mode  of  effecting  the  now  talked  of  improvements — 
and  when  so  restored,  form  a  much  better  starting  point  for  the  now 
contemplated  cathedral,  than  the  complete  removal  of  this  very  inter- 
esting, and  though  not  quite  so  ancient,  by  far  the  greater,  portion  of 
the  original  work. 

This  sacrifice  is  proposed  to  be  made,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving in  its  original  relative  position,  the  older  (Norman)  chancel,  a 
structure,  which  if  connected  with  a  Norman  nave  of  proportionate  size, 
would  be  admirable,  but  which,  from  its  small  dimensions,  does  not  ap- 
pear adapted  for  such  incorporation  with  the  interior  of  a  loftier  build- 
ing. Whereas,  if  removed,  (the  Decorated  chancel  being  retained)  and 
the  Norman  arch  re-erected  as  the  western  entrance  to  a  new  nave,  its 
effect,  in  this  position,  and  performing  the  ofiices  of  a  portal  would  be 
noble,  as  it  is  even  now,  notwithstanding  its  modem  filling  in  of  car- 
penter's Gothic.  And  a  further  increase  in  its  effect  might  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  for  the  present  wretched  timber  door-frame  and 
lights  a  sculptured  tympanum  with  central  pier  and  double  doorway. 
In  this  manner  might  be  formed  one  of  the  grandest  portals  of  its  kind. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  arch  be  preserved  as  designed  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  new  work,  it  would  appear  impossible  that  it  should  not 
suffer  by  the  dwarfing  effect  which  the  loftier  building  must  necessarily 
exercise,  particularly  when  the  altar  and  reredos  are  placed  under  or  in 
front  of  the  arch  as  proposed. 
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The  remainder  of  the  work  connected  with  the  Norman  chancel  is 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  arch  :  indeed,  the  only  other  point  of 
interest  is  the  triple  window  of  Norman  date  in  the  east  gable.  The 
outsides  of  the  jambs  are  plain,  formed  of  a  double  square  sinking :  the 
insides  are  splayed  for  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  splays  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  interlaced  work  in  low  relief ;  the  centre  light, 
however,  has  been  mutilated,  as  mentioned  by  your  contributor,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  sufficiently  wide  entrance  to  the  later  building. 
The  small  recess  at  the  level  of  the  window  sills  (on  the  south  side)  is 
perfectly  plain,  while  the  large  niche,  in  the  north  wall,  appears  to  be  a 
modern  filling  to  an  older  recess  of  different  shape.  The  window  show- 
ing on  the  south  side  (outside)  is  of  Late- Pointed  design,  now  built 
up ;  the  indications  of  the  opening  in  the  interior  being  concealed  by 
modem  plastering. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  builders  of  the  Middle-Pointed  chancel  could 
not  have  contemplated  the  preservation  of  the  Norman  chancel  as  such  : 
but  having  such  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  work,  as  existed  in  the 
chancel  arch,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  fail  to  make  use 
of  such  a  feature  in  giving  effect  to  their  new  building.  What  their 
particular  intentions  regarding  this  might  have  been  must,  of  course, 
be  matter  for  conjecture.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  from  the 
position  of  the  Middle-Pointed  chancel  in  relation  to  the  former  one,  that 
their  idea  must  have  been  to  carry  up  a  tower  at  the  centre  of  the  cross, 
(on  which  plan,  no  doubt,  their  new  structtire,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  been  built,)  and  allow  the  Norman  arch  to  remain  under 
the  western  arch  of  the  tower ;  and  in  that  position  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  screen  and  roodloft,  between  the  choir  and  nave.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  fact  of  the  walls  of  the  later  chancel  being  in  line 
with  the  foundations  of  the  Norman  nave ;  and  the  distance  between 
the  Middle-Pointed  arch  and  the  NormAi  one  being  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  later  chancel,  thus  forming  a  square,  from  which,  by  the  angle  piers, 
to  carry  up  the  tower.  It  is  also  a  matter  for  conjecture — the  manner 
in  which  the  fourteenth  century  builders,  not  having  completed  their 
cathedral,  may  have  connected  their  new  chancel  with  the  older  one,  a 
connection  which  must  necessarily  have  been  made,  if  only  in  a  tem- 
porary manner,  as  may  be  argued  from  the  presence  of  a  late  Pointed 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  Norman  chancel,  showing  that  at  that 
later  period  the  older  chancel  must  have  been  used  for  some  special 
purpose,  probably,  as  at  present,  a  porch ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  during  this  interval  the  five  or  six  feet  space  between  the 
two  buildings  could  not  have  been  left  uncovered.  The  tower,  &c., 
now  covering  this  space  is  of  modem  constraction.  The  chapter  house 
and  vestry  is  of  very  modem  design,  without  any  attempt  whatever  at 
ecclesiastical  character ;  this,  together  with  the  low  roof  and  barbarous 
parapet  surmounting  the  later  chancel  is  most  probably  the  work  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  building  was  considerably  damaged  by  fire,  and 
on  which  occasion,  most  likely,  the  original  covering  to  this  portion  of 
the  work  was  destroyed. 

The  whole  of  the  outside  face  of  the  old  walls  was,  up  to  a  recent 
period,  covered  with  pebble  dashing.     The  present  vicar,  however,  with 
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laudftble  zeal,  and  at  aome  oonaiderable  expense,  haa  had  this  coating 
removed  and  the  work  pointed  in  a  tatiafactory  manner.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  yet  perceive  the  propriety  of  further  preserving  this 
more  important  part  of  the  buildings,  and  so  perpetuate  the  commence- 
ment of  a  work  designed  on  a  most  noble  scale,  while  at  the  same 
time  far  from  ignoring  the  strong  claims  to  consideration  urged  by  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  Norman  work.  He  may  incorporate  these  in- 
teresting remains  with  the  new  contemplated  buildings  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  increase  considerably  their  own  architectural  effect^  and  in  so 
doing  impart  additional  value  to  the  general  design. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  H.  L. 


MR.  BURGES'  SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES  ON  FLORENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiolo^t. 

Mt  Dbab  Ma.  EniToa,— Having  had  the  advantage  of  a  six  weeks 
residence  in  Florence  during  the  last  autumn,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  perhaps  find  space  for  a  few  addenda  to  my  late  paper 
on  that  city. 

The  great  event  was,  of  course,  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
fiactures,  which,  however,  presented  nothing  very  striking  in  an  Ec* 
clesiological  point  of  view.  The  religious  paintings  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  copies  from  Fra  Angelioo,  and  the  original 
compositions;  these  latter  are  in  the  Overbeck  school,  being  little 
but  hints  and  echoes  of  that  great  master.  As  to  the  copies  of 
Fra  Angelico,  when  mounted  in  frames  of  burnished  gold,  which 
are  tooled  and  punched  all  over  (an  art  in  which  the  Florentines 
excel),  they  look  exceedingly  well  as  pieces  of  decoration,  and  would 
make  very  good  altar-pieces,  the  colours  being  pure  and  bright, 
although  by  no  means  approaching  the  original  in  harmony.  Of  course, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  woeful  falling  ofi^  in  the  expression,  &c. 

The  best  tiling,  ecclesiologically  speaking,  in  the  sculpture  gallery  is 
an  alto  relief  for  the  tympanum  of  the  centre  doorway  in  the  new 
fa9ade  at  Santa  Croce,  by  Signer  Dupr^  of  Siena.  The  lower  part  is 
exceedingly  good,  and  the  figures  are  well  massed  together  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  a  tympanum.  The  top  part,  however^  is  by  no  means 
so  rich,  and  sadly  wants  boldness  and  relief.  In  the  same  room  are 
two  busts  of  very  high  merit,  by  the  same  artistes  daughter,  and 
should  she  turn  her  attention  to  religious  art,  I  am  conl^ent  great 
things  might  be  expected.  I'he  rest  of  the  religious  sculpture  o^ers 
nothing  very  good  or  deserving  of  special  mention. 

The  Exhibition  also  had  a  large  collection  of  rich  velvets  and  eccle- 
siastical embroidery ;  the  latter  all  in  the  rococo  style.  One  gentleman 
indeed  displayed  his  ingenuity  by  making  heads  in  alto  relief  and 
then  covering  them  with  gold  tliread  quilted  down  in  the  ordinary 
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manner ;  but  I  can  hardly  say  that  the  effect  was  worthy  the  pains  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  production.  There  were  also  sone  speci- 
mens of  Mosaic  and  stained  glass ;  the  latter  principally  of  the  ultra 
enamel  school ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  arts,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
generally  at  a  discount;  greater  attention  being  paid  to  those  of 
agriculture  and  machinery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  armourer's  art  of 
which  Italy  at  the  present  moment  is  so  much  in  need.  One  of  the 
most  popular  objects  was  a  coat  of  mail  to  be  presented  to  Garibaldi, 
in  order  to  preserve  him  from  any  possible  attempt  at  assassination.  I 
forget,  however,  whether  it  is  musket  proof,  tike  the  one  Napoleon 
the  Fir«t  is  said  to  have  ordered  of  an  armourer  at  Milan,  and  which, 
the  story  goes  on  to  say,  he  caused  the  unfortunate  maker  to  put  on, 
and  then  tried  its  efficacy  by  shooting  at  it  with  sundry  muskets  and 
pistols.  The  coat  of  mail  at  present  under  consideration  had  very  small 
rin^s,  and  the  work  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  steel  purses  we 
see  in  the  cutlers*  shops  in  our  own  country. 

There  was  another  Exhibition  at  Florence,  but  it  consisted  of  objects 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renaissance.  Most  of  the  Florentine 
nobility  lent  some  one  or  more  of  those  works  of  art  which  have  been 
heirlooms  for  centuries  in  their  families,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  will  ever  be  another  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  of 
them  collected  together.  However,  the  municipality  are  said  to  have 
in  contemplation  the  scheme  of  making  the  now  restored  Palazzo  del 
Podesta  into  a  museum,  and  there  are  ample  means  of  making  a  begin- 
ning in  the  superfluous  treasures  of  the  Uffizj.  of  the  Pitti  palace  and 
of  the  town  hall. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  late  meditsval  Exhibition,  more  especially  as  I  have  done  so  at 
some  length  elsewhere  ;^  but  there  was  one  object  in  metal  work  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  s  this  was  an  iron 
key  of  the  ordinary  Renaissance  type,  viz.,  a  Corinthian  pillar,  from 
which  the  wards  spring,  and  a  bow  composed  of  sundry  female  monsters 
ending  in  foliage,  cherubs*  heads,  acanthus  leaves,  he.  Now  this  de- 
sign is  common  enough;  but  what  distinguishes  this  particular  key 
is,  that  although  executed  in  the  hardest  of  metals,  the  workmanship 
is  as  true  and  as  delicate  as  the  most  carefully  chased  piece  of  gold- 
smith's work.  It  was  about  four  inches  long,  and  valued,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  about  £800  by  its  possessor,  Prince  Strozzi.  Of  course  it 
was  attributed  to  Cellini ;  in  Flanders  or  England  it  would  just  as 
certainly  be  set  down  to  Qnintin  Matsys.  The  screen  at  Windsor  is 
an  instance  of  this. 

Now  as  to  the  cathedral.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Amolfo  di 
Cambio  did  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
untrue.  Amolfo  probably  got  no  farther  than  the  lower  part  of  the 
choir,  and  transepts,  and  their  ohapels.  As  to  whether  any  of  the 
marble  casing  of  these  parts  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  certainly  shows  a  very  great  advance  over  the  marble  casing  of 
the  baptistery,  which  we  are  told  by  Villani,  a  contemporary,  was  eze- 

*  GeatleaMii*t  Magasine  for  Jairoary,  1862. 
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cated  in  1203,^  while  the  cathedral  was  begun  in  1294.  Now  the 
marble  casing  of  the  baptistery  agrees  far  better  with  the  front  of  S. 
Nfiniato,  and  with  that  of  a  large  abbey  church  called  Rochettini.  just 
out  of  the  road  to  Fiesole,  than  it  does  with  the  casing  of  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral ;  the  latter  of  which,  if  by  Amolfo.  entirely  wants  the 
••  figure  intagliate/'  which  Villani  tells  us  were  expressly  ordered  to 
decorate  the  new  building.  Poor  Arnolfo,  he  must  have  had  his  hands 
quite  full,  for  in  1208  he  had  the  additional  work  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
lico thrown  on  his  hands.  How  could  he  find  time  to  design  the  figure 
intagliate,  and  how  can  we  be  surprised  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  ugly 
square  panels,  with  reversed  trefoil  arches  all  alike,  which  give  the 
whole  building  the  workboz-look  so  justly  complained  of  by  Pugin  ? 

At  all  events,  if  he  did  the  casing  he  certainly  did  not  do  the  windows, 
which  are  evident  insertions,  perhaps  of  Taddeo  Gaddl's  time.  After 
Amolfo*8  death  the  work  appears  to  have  languished,  or  rather,  to 
have  been  laid  aside  until  Giotto  took  it  up  in  1 332,  when,  as  we  all 
know,  he  built  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  campanile,  and  I  also 
suspect  began  the  nave ;  for  one  of  the  windows  in  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  south  aisle  is  evidently  earlier  than  the  others.  If  we  may 
credit  a  print  in  Richa's  work  on  the  churches  of  Florence,  either 
Amolfo  or  Giotto  began  a  west  end,  which  was  carried  up  less  than 
half  way.  The  plate,  which  is  very  rude,  professes  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  some  Florentine  family,  but  the  archi- 
tectural features  are  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent  us  from  confounding 
it  with  the  west  end  taken  down  in  1 583  by  Benedetto  Uguccione. 
In  Giotto's  campanile  we  see  the  difference  between  employing  an 
artist  and  a  mere  architect.  There  are  no  figures  in  Amolfo's  work 
whereas  in  Giotto*«  the  marble  lives  and  tells  the  gxaed  story  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  1360 
the  work  having  been  stopped  was  begun  again,  and  in  1 364  the  vaults 
(perhaps  the  aisle  ones)  were  turned  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Now  in  Memmi's 
picture  in  the  chapter  house  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (where  he  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Taddeo  Gaddi)  is  a  representation  of  a  church 
which  is  generally  said  to  represent  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  simply  meant  as  the  symbolical  church,  and  as  such  may 
possibly  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  cathedral,  but  with  Memmi's 
own  variations.  The  principal  features  are  a  great  dome  over  the 
cross,  and  the  half  domes  over  the  transepts.  At  the  same  time  if 
we  examine  those  parts  executed  prior  to  the  time  of  Memmi,  we 
shall  not  find  their  details  agree  with  the  actual  building,  and  I  am 
therefore  much  inclined  to  think  that  Memmi  was  simply  drawing 
his  idea  of  how  he  would  have  designed  the  cathedral  if  he  had  it  to 
do  from  the  beginning.  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  was  architect  from  1384 
to  1396t  and  was  paid  eight  florins  for  each  month,  and  from  that 
time  the  work  went  creeping  along,  (so  slowly,  indeed,  that  it  passed 
into  a  proverb,)  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  art 
evidently  gets  later  and  later  as  we  approach  the  west  end.    In  the 

'  YiUani's  language  is  rather  obscure :  his  words  are,  **  si  feciono  intomo  a  San 
OiOTanni  i  pilaBtri  de'  gheroni  di  manni  bianchi  e  neri  per  l%urte  di  Calimala  che 
prima  erano  di  madgui,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tombs  were  taken  away. 
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meanwhile  two  most  celebrated  men  had  been  employed :  Orca- 
gna  who,  I  suspect,  finished  the  top  story  of  the  campanile,  for  it  is 
evidently  later  than  the  lower  parts ;  and  Brunelleschi,  who  built  the 
present  dome,  and  put  the  stained-glass  windows  in  the  tambour. 
The  marble  casing  was  in  hand  until  1583,  when  Benedetto  Uguc- 
CLone  having  finished  the  clerestory  turned  about  for  something  more 
to  do,  and  thought  the  best  thing  would  be  to  build  a  new  west  end 
after  the  fashion  of  the  period.  To  do  this  he  had  to  pull  down  what 
had  been  already  done.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  west  end  be- 
fore-mentioned as  having  been  begun  by  Giotto  or  Amolfo,  but  a 
mass  of  sculpture  intermixed  with  bad  architecture,  both  Pointed, 
and  Renaissance.  In  fact  it  was  the  dregs  of  the  Pointed  school,  and 
by  no  means  so  pure  as  the  schools  at  Oxford,  or  any  of  our  own 
very  late  Pointed  buildings. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  unfortunate  west  end  is  rather  cu- 
rious. Uguccione  had  tenders  from  various  builders  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  casing,  which  only  went  up  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
height,  and  of  which  a  contemporary  drawing  remains  in  the  Opera. 
Of  course  he  took  the  lowest  tender,  (two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
crowns,)  and  of  course  the  contractor  did  not  pay  particular  attention 
as  to  how  he  performed  his  work.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  statues,  got  utterly  broken  and 
smashed,  as  it  very  well  deserved  to  be;  and  Uguccione  could  not 
even  hope  to  use  the  remains  in  his  new  works.  Then  the  Oranducal 
architect,  who  had  urged  him  on  to  do  the  deed,  found  an  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  his  own  design  in  the  shape  of  a  hated  rival.  For 
the  Grand  Duke,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  could  not  refrain  from  a 
competition,  and  two  designs  were  chosen  instead  of  one.  Then  there 
was  a  grand  squabble,  and  the  Grand  Duke  died,  and  nobody  got  the 
job.  Then  after  several  years  there  was  another  grand  competition, 
and  another  grand  squabble;  but  this  time,  among  the  dififerent 
academicians.  The  design  of  Baccio  del  Bianco  was  chosen,  and  in 
fact  begun,  but  the  people  generally  grumbled  so  much  at  it,  that  it 
was  never  carried  out.  Then  in  1661  a  design  painted  on  can- 
vas was  put  up,  and  remained  until  a  high  wind  kindly  blew  it  to 
pieces.  Then  in  1688  ten  painters  from  Bologna  perpetrated  the 
present  sham  front  in  fresco,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. And  finally  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  1862,  we  are 
to  have  another  competition,  open  to  all  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  committee  will  content  themselves  with  choosing  one  not  two 
architects,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  omit  the  customary  squabble, 
which  a  Greek  dramatist  would  certainly  have  attributed  to  the 
avenging  manes  of  Giotto.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  building, 
which  still  requires  some  Italian  antiquary  to  do  for  it  what  Professor 
Willis  and  Mr.  Parker  have  done  for  our  own  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  fact  is,  that  up  to  the  present  time  Florentine  and  other  writers 
have  been  content  to  be  guided  by  Villani,  Vasari  and  tradition,  instead 
of  searching  the  public  records ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  Villani  are  not  trustworthy  authorities,  but  still  an  incidental 
mention  of  an  event  in  a  history,  may  lead  to  a  totally  different  con- 
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elusion  to  that  we  should  arrive  at  from  the  more  legal  and  exact  de- 
scription in  a  public  record.  Already  a  commencement  has  been  made 
by  Sig.  Passerini,  in  his  account  of  the  chapel  of  Or'  San  Michele; 
and  the  same  gentleman  informed  me  that  one  of  his  friends  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  in  the  artistic  history  of  the  cathedral. 

But  to  return  to  the  building  itself.  In  my  former  paper  I  men- 
tioned the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  stained  glass.  Daring  my  latter 
stay  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  quite  closely.  The  open- 
ings being  very  large,  the  colours  are  more  massed  than  with  us, 
but   then    each   colour  is    subdivided  into  a   great    many   different  | 

tints,  so  that  we    have    a   jewel-like  effect  combined   with  great  j 

distinctness.     The  glass  itself,  more  especially  the  blue  and  red,  is  i 

very  streaky,  and  most  of  it  very  heavily  toned  on  both  sides ;  the 
yellow  becoming  by  this  means  in  some  parts  qnite  orange.  By  ton- 
ing I  do  not  mean  smudging  over  the  surface  with  the  brown  enamel 
by  which  the  lines  are  marked,  but  a  process  which  probably  was  ^ 

effected  by  grinding  up  the  coloured  glasses,  and  burning  them  on  by  t 

means  of  a  flux.     In  fact,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  manipu-  , 

lation  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  Oreive.  at  Messrs.  Powells,  has 
used  in  reproducing  Mr.  Jones'  cartoons  for  Waltham  Abbey.  The 
best  of  all  the  windows  is  undoubtedly  the  great  circle  at  the  west 
end,  representing  the  Assumption,  and  to  which  I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  over  any  other  stained  glass  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  lead  lines  of  the  ground  run  concentric  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  (an  arrangement  also  followed  by  Mr.  Jones) 
and  while  the  two  or  three  outer  rings  are  occupied  by  a  greyish- 
blue,  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  filled  up  by  a  much  more  intense 
and  brighter  tone  of  the  same  colour,  most  of  the  pieces  of  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  tone,  and  are  excessively  streaky.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  brilliancy  got  by  this  method.  The 
majority  of  the  windows  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco  di  Do- 
menico  da  Oambassi,  a  Florentine,  and  the  date  given  is  1 434.  Dona- 
tello  and  Ghiberti  are  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  later 
ones,  but  the  probability  is,  that  if  the  windows  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, there  would  be  found  as  many  different  artists  employed  upon 
them  as  there  were  architects  to  the  building.  Indeed,  in  very  many 
cases  the  professions  were  identical,  and  the  same  man  could  equally 
design  a  btiilding,  paint  the  walls  in  fresco,  fill  the  windows  with 
glass,  and  make  the  stone  and  marble  express  his  thoughts  by  means 
of  sculpture.  Giotto  was  one  of  these,  and  the  practice  was  continued 
long  after  as  in  the  case  of  Vasari.  At  the  present  day  "  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela,"  and  we  are  consequently  what  we  are.  Bven 
our  boasted  manufacturing  skill  is  at  fault,  and  we  have  no  glass 
so  soft  in  colour  and  so  streaky  in  texture  as  that  with  which 
Oambassi  worked.  I  was  often  puzzled  how  the  glass  was  arranged 
in  those  windows  which  have  a  detached  column  instead  of  a  mul- 
lion,  but  upon  getting  up  to  them  I  found  that  the  glazing  is  at 
least  one  foot  behind  the  column,  and  continues  equally  behind  the 
tracery;  that  is,  the  stained  glass  is  one  large  and  broad  lancet,  and 
about  one  foot  in  front  of  it  is  a:Coh]mn  supporting  unglazed  tracery. 
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The  gUn  b  fixed  by  means  of  lockets  and  stanchion  barsi  exactly 
like  those  in  England  and  France.  The  locket  bars  are  about  2  ft.  2  in* 
apart,  and  the  lockets  project,  and  are  fastened  on  the  outside.  Be- 
tween every  locket-bar  are  three  stanchion  bars  also  on  the  outside, 
and  the  lockets  themseWes  are  about  seven  inches  apart.  Inside,  of 
course,  the  window  shows  as  a  single  lancet,  with  two  figures  one 
above  another,  within  a  deep  border,  and  the  shadow,  thrown  by  the 
outside  tracery,  is  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise^  for  it  darkens 
the  upper  portion  of  the  glass* 

The  last  two  bays  of  Uie  nave  have  sham  windows,  fiy  the  kind- 
ness of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  I  was  furnished  with  a  long  ladder 
which  enabled  me  to  reach  up  to  them.  I  found  them  to  be  painted 
in  distemper  upon  canvass  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  the  glittering 
effect  is  got  simply  by  glueing  on  pieces  of  coloured  tinsel  for  the 
high  lights.  The  black  lines  representing  the  lead  lines  are  very 
thick,  and  there  is  no  tinsel  used  on  the  faces  or  hands,  but  where  the 
tinsel  is  employed,  it  is  always  in  small  pieces  placed  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  So  well  are  these  windows  executed,  that 
nearly  every  body  takes  them  for  real  glass  in  the  first  instance. 

Farts  of  the  marble  casing  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  being 
under  repair,  I  was  enabled  to  see  its  construction.  In  the  first  place 
I  was  told  by  the  clerk  of  the  Opera  that  the  inside  walls  are  com- 
posed of  brick  with  layers  of  stone,  and  that  there  are  numerous  and 
very  great  cracks,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  that  we  are  told 
Aroolfo  took  of  digging  sundry  wells  all  about,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
action  of  earthquakes,  which  were  then  believed  to  be  caused  by 
subterranean  water.  This  core  was  of  course  built  with  proper  bond- 
ing courses  for  the  coloured  marble  casing  which  was  farther  secured 
by  iron  cramps. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  eentury  the  dark  green  marble  came 
as  it  does  now  from  Prato,  the  white  marble  from  Carrara,  and  the 
red  from  S.  Giusto  a  Monterantoli.  In  the  new  facade  of  Sta  Croce, 
the  white  marble  has  been  procured  from  Seravezza,  and  the  red, 
which  is  of  two  qualities,  from  Granfsgnana  and  the  Maremma. 

Apropos  of  the  new  front  of  Sta  Croce,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
modern  practice  of  imitating  mosaic  by  means  of  pieces  of  thin  coloured 
glass  stuck  on  by  shellac  has  been  adopted  instead  of  the  real  mosaic 
which  could  easily  have  been  procured  from  Venice  or  Rome.  And  it 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  Florence  at  the  present  time  con- 
tains many  Venetian  refugees  who  are  skilled  in  this  particular  art. 
There  is  another  thing  with  regard  to  this  work  which  particularly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  intending  to  compete  for  the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral,  and  that  is,  the  almost  utter  impoesibility  of  making 
a  correct  estimate.  The  clerk  of  the  Opera  told  me  that  the  cost  of 
the  repairs  of  the  four  aisle  doors  of  the  duomo  was  something  tre- 
mendous, aud  that  the  estimate  for  the  Santa  Croce  facade  had  been 
greatly  exceeded.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  the  committee  will 
require  an  estimate,  and  should  any  design,  however  meritorious,  be 
sent  in  without  one,  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  it  will  be  thrown 
over. 
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This  indeed,  was  the  course  of  events  at  Turin  during  the  adju-  ', 

dication  of  the  prizes  for  the  model  prisons.     The  design  of  Messrs.  | 

Jones  and  Barber  was  at  the  top  of  the  list.     Unfortunately  they  were  1 

too  honest  to  send  in  a  cooked  estimate,  and  the  consequence  was  i 

that  they  lost  the  prize.     The  Sardinian  groYemment,  to  its  credit*  \ 

were  more  just  than  the  judges,  and  eventually  bought  the  drawings  | 

of  the  two  gentlemen.     Should  the  Florence  committee  require  an  I 

estimate,  I  should  suggest  that  a  remonstrance  be  forwarded  to  them 
from  the  various  Architectural  Societies  in  England ;  should  they  then 
refuse  to  alter  their  programme,  they  will  only  have  themselves  to 
blame,  if  the  estimates  are  rather  wide  of  the  mark.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  very  near  to  the  cost  of  a 
simple  marble  placage  if  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour  were  given ; 
but  the  difficulty  would  be  in  calculating  the  time  employed  first  in 
catting  and  afterwards  in  fixing  so  many  and  various  bands  of  mosaic, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  work  half-sculpture,  half-carving,  which 
would  be  required  on  the  door  jambs  and  twfsted  pillars.  As  regards 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  desgns,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
design  of  Signer  Matas,  which  by  the  way,  was  a  very  fair  one,  has 
been  passed  aside  in  hopes  of  obtaining  something  richer,  and  more 
corresponding  with  the  general  magnificence  of  the  city. 

W.   BUBGBS. 
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Of  this  church,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  which  has  already  been  noticed  \ 

in  our  pages,  we  are  now  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a  ground-  \ 

plan  and  an  internal  perspective  view,  looking  east,  photographed  by  \ 

Mr.  Bedford. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  as  follows.  The  nave  is  60  ft. 
long  by  2^  ft.  broad,  and  the  aisles  are  of  the  same  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  14  ft.  3  in.  The  transeptal  aisles  to  the  chancel  are 
17  ft.  6  in.  deep.  The  chancel  is  40  ft.  long  (including  the  apsidal 
sanctuary)  by  21  ft.  broad.  The  style  is  a  rather  Early  Middle- 
Pointed.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  granite,  the  said  walls  being 
three  feet  thick.  The  detail  is  necessarily  of  a  plain  and  massive 
description.  The  nave  is  lofty,  being  bb  feet  high.  The  height  of 
the  transepts  is  47  feet.  The  apsidal  sanctuary  has  a  groined  roof. 
The  roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  church  are  open  but  boarded,  being  so 
constructed  as  to  leave  considerable  space  under  the  external  roofing 
for  sake  of  keeping  the  interior  cool.  Another  climatic  precaution  is  to 
be  noticed  in  the  windows.  The  windows  of  the  apse,  transepts,  and 
clerestory,  are  shaded  by  heavy  external  hoods  of  stone.  Those  in 
the  west  front  and  in  the  aisles  are  shaded  by  a  projecting  verandah- 
roof,  which  will  exclude  any  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  verandah- 
roof,  continuing  the  slopes  of  the  lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles,  and  sup- 
ported from  the  buttresses,  forms  a  good  external  feature. 


II 
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The  tower,  which  stands  over  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  is  low 
and  massive,  reaching  a  height  of  only  90  feet.  It  has  a  gabled  roof, 
following  the  axis  of  the  church.  This  construction  has  been  adopted 
as  the  best  for  resisting  the  violent  gales  to  which  the  church  will  be 
exposed. 

The  interior  will  be  lined  with  chunam.  The  floor  and  roof  tiles 
will  be  sent  out  from  England.  There  will  be  no  fixed  seats.  The 
ritual  arrangements  are  correct.  This  is  a  very  interesting  attempt  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the  sea  coast. 


S.  MARY'S  COLLBGE,  HARLOW,  ESSEX. 

Wx  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  perspective  exterior 
view  of  the  collegiate  buildings  of  S.  Mary's,  Harlow,  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Withers.  The  drawing  in  a  great  measure  explains  itself. 
It  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that  the  building,  which  is  constructed  of 
red  and  black  bricks,  is  of  the  best  kind  of  domestic  Middle* Pointed. 
The  material  is  excellently  treated ;  and  a  picturesque  effect  is  obtained 
without  straining  or  affectation.  The  comparative  cost  is  exceedingly 
small.  As  to  the  general  planning  of  the  buildings,  we  are  not  very 
fond  of  quadrangles  with  all  four  sides  built  upon,  unless  the  scale  is* 
very  large  indeed.  For  sanatory  reasons,  we  doubt  whether  the  court 
of  this  college  is  quite  large  enough  to  secure  thorough  ventilation, 
considering  that  its  south  side  is  closed  in  with  buildings.  The  objec- 
tion however  is  to  some  extent  met  by  She  fact  that  this  south  side  is 
lower  than  the  others.  Indeed  the  height  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
pile  is  much  greater  than  is  usual  in  ancient  collegiate  buildings.  The 
chapel  is  good  ;  but  we  suppose  that  want  of  funds  has  compelled  the 
omission  of  an  antechapel.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  collegiate 
buildings  have  been  called  for  by  the  spread  of  education  since  the 
revival  of  Pointed  architecture.  With  few  exceptions  they  have  fallen 
into  good  hands.  Mr.  Withers'  present  designs  are  among  the  most 
satisfactory  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

Wb  have  never  been  the  adulators  of  living  powers  or  dignity.  We 
therefore  feel  the  less  embarrassed  in  assuming  the  office  of  lamenting 
goodness  and  ability  in  high  places  suddenly  extinguished.  The  pri- 
vate virtues  and  the  political  achievements  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
have  been  abundantly  celebrated;  accordingly  we  feel  ourselves  re- 
stricted to  the  office  of  commemorating  how  much  all  art,  and  with 
all  art,  ecclesiastical  art,  owed  to  his  refined  taste  and  good  judgment. 
We  do  not  claim  Prince  Albert  as  an  ecclesiologist  or  as  a  gothicist. 
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We  do  claim  him  as  a  good  Christian  man  and  a  lover  of  art,  ivhom 
his  instinctive  right  heart  and  strong  head  taught  that  God  was  best 
honoured  with  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  of  His  works.  The 
Prince's  influence  was  a  constant  protest  against  that  Puritanism  which 
would  fain  ban  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  an  unclean  thing.  We  desire 
not  to  seek  individual  illustrations  of  this  right  influence.  Questions  of 
style  apart*  the  church  of  Whippingham,  now  being  rebuilt,  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Prince's  career  has  been  a 
blessing  to  England,  and  that  in  all  which  he  set  on  foot  the  good 
will  conspicuously  prevail.  So  we  beg  to  offer  up  ourtribute  at  his 
tomb. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Wb  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  coming  exhibition, 
ecclesiastical  art  will  be  represented  much  more  fully  than  it  was  in 
1851.  We  have  ourselves  as  a  society  received  a  liberal  allotment, 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  fill  in  accordance  with  our  prin- 
ciples with  the  assistance  of  those  ecclesiological  architects  and  artists 
who  propose  to  connect  themselves  with  us  by  exhibiting  within  our 
own  allotment. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LOST  SCOTCH  MISSAL  OP  THE 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eedesiologist. 

SxB, — ^Your  dreaders  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  having,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  obtained  permission  to  search 
the  library  at  Drummond  Castle,  I  have  found  the  long  lost  Missal  of 
the  tenth  century,  which  has  so  long  been  desiderated  by  antiquaries. 

The  work  in  question  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  liturgical  work 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Stowe 
MS.,  now  in  Lord  Ashbumham's  possession.  I  expect  that  it  will 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  value,  many  of  the  Services  published  by 
Martene  and  Mabillon.  The  calendar  is  perfect  and  very  curious,  and 
it  is  enriched  with  a  Gaelic  rubric  and  two  Gaelic  collects.  The  office 
seems  to  be  of  the  Gregorian  family,  but  it  has  also  affinities  to  that 
remarkable  one  of  Luxueil,  printed  by  Dom  Mabillon.  My  brother 
and  I  propose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to  the 
Arbuthnott  Missal,  the  printing  of  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 
In  that  preface  we  propose  giving  a  tabulated  scheme  of  the  different 
calendars  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  we  shall  be  very  thankful  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  may  be  able  to  indicate  to  us  where  we 
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shall  find  either  Scotch  Calendars  hitherto  unknown,  or  dedications  of 
churches  to  Scottish  Saints  hitherto  unnoticed* 

We  shall  also  he  greatly  ohliged  to  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  Sarum  Tropers,  or  Sequence  books,  if  they  can  supply  us 
with  sequences  for  the  feasts  of  S.  Bridget,  the  1 1 ,000  Virgins,  8. 
Salvator,  and  the  Transfiguration,  these  being  feasts  which  have 
sequences  assigned  to  them  in  the  Scotch  Book,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Sarum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Efzsc.  Brbcein* 
Dundee,  Dec.  16,  1861. 


THE  SARUM  MISSAL. 

Wb  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  reprint  of  the  Sarum  MissaJ,  containing  the  Temporale. 
This  important  work  is  due  in  the  chief  place  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  of 
Kingweston,  who  has  been  assisted  in  the  work  of  collation  and  edit- 
ing by  other  scholars.  The  volume,  printed  in  double  columns  at  the 
Pltsligo  press,  Burntisland,  Scotland,  is  published  by  Mr,  C.  J.  Stew- 
art, of  King  William  Street,  West  Strand.  We  hope  on  a  future 
occasion  to  notice  this  volume  in  more  detail.  But  we  lose  no  time  in 
welcoming  the  publication  of  a  volume  long  expected  by  ritual  and 
liturgical  students,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  immediate  original  of  the  present 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PSALTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelesiologist. 

Sib, — I  would  venture  to  suggest  whether  the  mode  of  '*  pointing,"  so 
as  to  suit  several  tones,  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  New  Psalter, 
would  not  be  more  suitable  and  desirable  for  the  Canticles.  I  think 
most  persons  wiU  agree  with  Mr.  Sedding.  that  we  do  not  want  to 
change  the  tones  for  the  Psalms  when  once  settled ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  as  regards  the  Canticles,  for  which,  as  they  are  used  every  day 
throughout  the  year,  one  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more  varie^ 
than  is  given  in  Mr.  Helmore's  *'  Canticles  Noted." 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  devise  a  pointing  for  the 
Venite,  which  would  suit  Tone  i.  4,  Parisian  6th  Tone  (so  popular  at  pre- 
sent), the  Aachen  8th  Tone,  given  in  your  last  Number,  and  several  end- 
ings of  Tone  vii.,  and  so  on  with  the  other  Canticles.     If  Messrs.  Hel- 
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more,  Greatfaeed,  Seddiag,  and  Jenner  would  unite  their  forces,  and  gire 
to  the  Church  a  new  Canticle  hook  on  this  plant  I  am  sure  it  would  pay 
its  expenses,  and  be  a  great  boon  to  many  who«  like  myself,  are  driven 
to  manuscript  arrangements,  or  to  the  wearisome  expedient  of  marking 
Prayer  Books  with  a  pen.  If  this  were  done,  the  question  of  a  new 
Psalter  might  very  well  rest  for  the  present. 

I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Pew$9y  Rectory,  T.  F.  Ravxnshaw. 

Dec,  1861. 

P.  S. — I  find  the  Aachen  8th  Tone  is  given  in  Dr.  Oauntlett's  Psal- 
ter, with  many  other  forms  which  are  seldom  heard,  (in  England  at 
any  rate).  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  authority  for  them,  as  the 
Doctor's  preface  gives  no  information  on  the  subject  ? 

P.  S. — 2.  On  a  very  different  subject.  A  mechanical  chiming  appa- 
ratus has  for  many  years  been  in  use  in  Exeter  Cathedral :  wires  are 
brought  down  from  the  bells  to  a  sort  of  watchbox  in  the  south  tran- 
sept, where  they  are  attached  to  enormous  keys,  which  are  thumped  by 
the  performer.  By  this  means  a  most  doleful  and  feeble  chime  is  pro- 
duced twice  daily  from  one  of  the  finest  peals  of  bells  (10)  in  England. 
A  similar  contrivance  on  a  smaller  scale  is  used  at  S.  Mary's  church, 
Coffinswell,  Abbott's  Eerswell;  and  I  think  some  other  churches  in 
that  district  of  South  Devon,  where  by  the  way  a  pleasing  custom 
prevails,  which  you  may  deem  worth  recording.  At  a  funeral  the  bell 
tolls  slowly  as  usual  until  the  corpse  arrives  at  the  lych-gate,  when 
the  tolling  ceases,  and  the  bells  begin  to  chime.  This  they  call  **  ring- 
ing home." 


ANCIENT  ENGLISH  CHORAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

[Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following 
Prefatory  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  the  occasion  of  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  preliminary  paragraph.  We  have  determined  to  print 
by  instalments  certain  portions  of  the  scores  that  are  here  referred 
to  ;  choosing  in  the  first  instance  the  Communion  Office  by  Caustun,  by 
Dr.  Jebb*8  advice.  But  we  are  ourselves  inclined  to  prefer  Heath's 
Service*  and  to  consider  it  indeed  finer  than  that  by  Tallis. — 'En.] 

Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Choral  Services  of  the  Sijpteenth  Century. 

These  Scores,  and  the  preface  which  explains  them,  were  put  toge- 
ther by  the  Editor,  in  a  MS.  Volume,  which  he  presented  in  1869,  to 
S.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,  they  are  now  published,  with  a  few  omis- 
sions and  modifications  in  the  preftice.  His  object  was  to  give  the 
earliest  specimens  which  had  Mien  under  his  notice,  of  the  more  ornate 
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way  of  BiDging  the  Venite,  and  of  the  fall  Choral  Communion  Service ; 
including  the  Sanctus  and  Gloria  in  Ezcelais ;  the  musical  settings  of 
these  two  Hymns  being  comparatively  rare. 

PEBVAOB. 

The  following  Compositions  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  and  rare 
part  books,  published  by  John  Day  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  en« 
titled,  in  one  of  the  extant  editions  of  1560,  Certain  Notes,  set  forth 
in  four  and  three  parts,  to  he  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Even' 
ing  Prayer;  and  in  a  later  extant  edition  of  1565,  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Communion  set  forth  in  four  parts,  &c.  Tlie  EditorJ^as 
consulted  and  collated  throughout  two  copies,  viz. :  that  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  the  bass  part  of  which  was  published  in  1 560,  the  other 
parts  in  1565;  and  that  in  the  Library  of  Westminster  Abbey,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  of  the  date  of  1565.  The  Westminster  copy  is  very 
clean  and  beautiful,  and  has  been  handsomely  rebound.  It  is,  how- 
ever, defective  in  many  places;  while  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perfect 
throughout. 

These  Services  have  not  been  hitherto  scored,  as  far  as. the  Editor 
is  aware.  In  the  present  arrangement,  no  further  alterations  have  been 
made  than  what  were  absolutely  necessary  towards  rendering  the  com- 
positions intelligible,  or  convenient  for  present  use.  Thus,  the  Medius, 
or  Mean  cliff,  wherever  it  is  employed  in  the  original  for  the  upper  part* 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  Cantus;  some  obvious  errors,  both  as  to 
musical  grammar  and  the  value  of  a  few  notes,  the  omission  of  rests  and 
of  accidental  flats  or  sharps,  have  been  corrected,  and  in  two  instances, 
to  be  mentioned  in  their  places,  both  the  words  and  notation  of  certain 
clauses,  wanting  in  the  original,  have  been  supplied.  It  is  well  known 
to  musical  antiquaries  that  these  kinds  of  errors  abound  in  old  docu- 
ments, whether  printed  or  manuscript ;  and  when  we  take  into  account 
the  absence  of  bars,  the  difficulty  of  scoring  compositions  of  this  date 
may  be  understood.  This  is  not  a  little  increased,  when  any  points  of 
fugue  occur,  especially  as  the  value  of  the  final  notes  is  not  always  ac- 
curately indicated.  The  other  alterations  are,  the  assignment  of  two 
syllables  to  the  words  sittest  and  takest ;  the  latter  being  almost  inva- 
riably and  anomalously  made  a  monosyllable  in  the  older  services ;  and 
the  reduction  of  the  notes  in  Heath's  Service  to  half  their  value.  The 
Editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  his  valued  friend.  Sir  Fre- 
derick Ouseley,  in  many  particulars ;  but  he  desires  to  say  that  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  any  errors  which  may  still  remain ;  as  also  for  the  ad- 
dition of  an  organ  accompaniment  throughout.  In  the  copy  made  for 
S.  Michael's  college,  this  is  done  in  Caustun's  Venite  only,  where  the 
upper  parts  of  the  score  cross.  The  other  pieces  have  there  a  figured 
bass  only. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  compositions,  in  their  order : — 

I.  The  Vbnitb  Exultbmus,  by  Thomas  Caustun.  This  is  the  first 
piece  in  Day's  work.  All  the  parts  are  assigned  to  men ;  the  upper 
part,  as  in  this  score,  being  written  in  the  counter-tenor  diff.     As  io 
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the  case  of  other  services,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  exclusive  per- 
formance by  men.  It  may  have  been  that  some  of  the  more  ancient 
choirs,  formerly  more  numerous  than  now,  consisted  of  adults  only ;  or 
that,  from  accident,  they  were  unprovided  with  trebles,  as  was  the  case 
in  many  places  after  the  Great  Rebellion.  This  Venite  belongs  to  a 
morning  service,  consisting  of  a  Te  Deum  and  Benedictus,  set  by  the 
same  composer.  In  the  Venite,  the  commencing  word  "  O*'  is  omitted ; 
a  peculiarity  for  which  we  find  no  sanction  in  King  Edward's  first 
book,  or  in  Merbecke.  It  is  set  to  a  sort  of  descant  .upon  a  psalm 
chant ;  so  much  varied,  however,  in  those  parts  which,  in  the  usual 
psalmody,  form  the  recitation,  as  to  resemble  the  setting  of  the  Can- 
ticles in  our  regular  cathedral  service.  This  method  of  arranging  the 
Venite,  though  now  for  about  two  hundred  years  obsolete,  forms  a 
regular  feature  in  the  ancient  services  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Giles.  It 
also  occurs  later,  in  the  works  of  Tomkins.  In  the  service  before  us, 
each  verse  of  the  psalm  forms,  as  usual,  a  distinct  strain;  and  the 
second  part  of  each  verse  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be  reduced  to 
the  method  of  an  ordinary  chant  or  tune ;  the  concluding  phrase  or 
cadence  being  nearly  identical  throughout;  and  the  three  verses, 
'•  When  your  fathers,''  &c.,  "  Unto  whom,"  &c.,  and  **  As  it  was,"  &c., 
are  sufficiently  simple,  and  substantially  coincide.  The  first  part,  how- 
ever, of  each  verse  is  irregular,  and  not  constant,  even  in  the  medial  pause, 
in  all  the  parts.  This  composition  affords  one  of  the  links  connecting  the 
simple  psalm  chant  with  its  gradual  advance  towards  that  varied  melody, 
which,  as  employed  in  the  Venite,  at  length  abandoned  all  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  choral  tune.  But  a  similar  process  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  Canticles,  long  before  the  Reformation,  on 
solemn  occasions,  when  "  the  choir  was  ruled."  The  recitation  is  but 
faintly  sustained  in  a  few  passages,  the  phrases,  which  almost  supe»- 
sede  it,  being  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
hemistichs;  and  there  appear  some  vestiges,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  strain,  of  irregular  intonation,  preceding  the  notes 
which  represent  the  recitation;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  more 
florid  introital  chants  of  the  unreformed  services.  Many  of  the  fore- 
going observations  apply  to  the  compositions  of  Tallis,  Bird,  and  others, 
as  used  for  the  daily  psalms  on  certain  occasions ;  the  adherence  to  a 
regular  tune  being  closer  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  This  is  ana- 
logous to  the  use  of  the  Canto  figurato,  which  in  many  foreign  churches 
supersedes  the  Gregorian  psalm-chants  on  festivals,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles the  manner  of  our  cathedral  canticles.  Though  this  ornate 
method  of  singing  the  Venite  is  become  practically  obsolete,  it  is  not 
open  to  any  objection  on  principle,  and  might,  without  impropriety,  be 
occasionally  revived,  by  numerous  choirs,  at  least  on  great  festivals. 
The  choral  arrangement  of  the  verses  in  the  Venite  was  anciently  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  psalms,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  breviary ; 
and  as  appears  from  the  notation  of  the  Sanim  office,  in  particular,  it 
was  set  to  several  very  elaborate  melodies,  based  upon  the  ancient 
tones.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween the  chant  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  composition  before  us 
and  any  of  the  Gregorian  psalm-tunes. 
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Of  Thomas  Caustan  nothing  personal,  it  is  presumed,  has  yet  been 
discovered.  He  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  certain  pieces  in  Day*8 
work.     Besides  this  Venite,  his  other  compositions  are  the  following : 

1.  The  rest  of  the  morning  service,  following  the  above  ;  viz.,  a  Te 
Deum  and  Benedictus  (Nob.  2  and  3  in  Day.) 

2.  A  second  morning  service ;  viz.,  Venite,  Te  Deum,  and  Bene- 
dictus, (Nos.  30,  31,  32,)  of  which  the  second  composition  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  is  the  complement. 

3.  An  evening  service ;  (Nos.  12  and  13.) 

4.  Another  evening  service ;  (Nos.  37  and  38),  belonging  also  to  the 
service  first  mentioned,  the  second  in  this  list. 

5.  A  third  evening  service.     (Nos.  14  and  15  in  Day.) 

6.  A  prayer,  or  anthem ;  Shew  us,  0  Lord,    (No.  40.) 

7.  A  prayer ;  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,    (No.  50.) 

8.  An  anthem;  Exaudiat  te;  In  trouble  and  adversity.     (No.  52.) 
0.  A  prayer;  Mast  mercijul Lord  Jesu,     (No.  53.) 

10.  A  prayer ;  Turn  Thou  us.  (No.  54.) 

11.  Cavstxtk's  Communion  Sbrvicb,  the  next  composition  of  the 
present  score,  belongs  to  the  morning  service  mentioned  already  as 
second  in  the  list.  The  upper  part  of  the  Kyrie  and  Creed  is  written 
in  the  medius  cliff;  in  this  score  changed  to  the  eantus ;  but  the  Sanctus 
and  Gloria  are  in  the  eantus.  All  the  parts,  the  bass  included,  are 
strangely  enough  assigned  to  children.  This  service  is  probably  more 
modem  than  the  two  which  follow  in  this  score ;  as  we  do  not  find  in 
it  some  of  the  peculiarities  observable  in  them,  to  be  noticed  presently, 
which  indicate  conformity  to  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  It  has  also 
more  expression  and  energy  in  its  character  than  is  usual  in  the  earlier 
compositions.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  noble  service,  and  well  de- 
s^es  revival.  In  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  especially,  there  is  great 
elevation  and  majesty.  The  editor  thoroughly  coincides  with  a  remark 
made  to  him  by  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  that  the  whole  is  strikingly  in 
the  manner  of  Orlando  Gibbons ;  a  fact  which  of  itself  makes  some 
knowledge  of  its  author  a  desideratum. 

III.  Cavstun  and  Whitbrokb's  Communion  Sbrvicb,  from  Nos. 
6,  7,  8,  and  0,  in  Day's  work.  The  Kyrie  is  anonymous :  the  Ofi^er- 
tory  Sentence  is  by  Whitbroke,  and  the  rest  by  Caustun.  The 
upper  part,  assigned  to  men,  is  in  the  counter  tenor  cliff.  This  com- 
position is  inferior  to  the  preceding  Service  of  this  score :  and  there 
are  some  apparent  marks  of  an  earlier  date.  Thus,  in  the  bass  part,  in 
the  edition  both  of  1500  and  1565,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  precedes  the 
Creed,  according  to  King  Edward's  First  Book  :  probably  an  inadvert- 
ence of  the  copyist  or  editor,  when  this  service  was  adapted  to  the  Se- 
cond Book,  by  the  addition  of  the  Kyrie  after  the  Commandments.  It 
contains  also  the  choral  setting  of  an  Offertory  Sentence,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rubric  of  the  First  Book,  and  the  examples  in  Merbecke. 
There  is,  besides,  the  omission  of  a  clause  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis ;  viz. 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  i»  ;  as  in 
King  Edward's  First  Book,  in  Merbecke,  Tallis,  and  the  Latin  original ; 
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the  clante  having  been  first  inserted  in  the  Second  Book.  One  palpa- 
ble mistake,  however,  occurs,  which  has  been  corrected  in  this  score  ; 
that  is,  the  omission  of  the  words,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
the  Creed. 

The  Christian  name  of  Whitbroke  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  Sanctus  Deus,  for  the  un- 
reformed  ritual,  now  in  the  Library  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  of 
some  other  compositions  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford  :  cdso  of  an 
Evening  Service,  in  D&y ;  (No.  26.)  A  copy  of  the  Magnificat  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley. 

IV.  Hbath's  Communion  Sbrvicb  forms  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23,  and 
24  in  Day's  work.  The  upper  part,  assigned  to  men,  is  in  the  counter- 
tenor  cliff ;  the  counter-tenor  part  is  in  the  tenor  cliff.  It  is  a  very 
bald  and  inartificial  composition,  in  plain  counterpoint,  utterly  deficient 
in  form  and  expression,  being  little  more  than  a  string  of  chords.  The 
Kyrie  Eleison  is  perhaps  the  best  part.  The  whole  might  be  used,  at 
penitential  seasons,  by  a  small  adult  choir.  It  is  inserted  here,  partly 
as  one  of  the  earliest  authorities  for  the  choral  arrangement  of  the  entire 
Communion  Service,  and  partly^  as  being  probably  one  of  the  first 
adaptations  of  the  newly  reformed  ritual  to  music.  Its  extreme  sim* 
plicity  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  composed  for  a  small  choir,  unused 
to  a  vernacular  Liturgy.  In  this  series,  as  in  the  former,  there  are 
marks  of  early  composition ;  for  example,  the  omission  in  Merbecke  of 
the  words,  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,  as  in  the  First  Book  of 
King  Edward ;  though  these  are  inserted,  out  of  their  place,  in  Meri)ecke. 
They  are  supplied  in  this  score.  TTie  Offertory  is  also  chorally 
adapted ;  another  mark  of  archaism.  The  value  of  the  notes  has  been 
reduced  one  half  throughout. 

The  author,  whose  Christian  name  has  not  been  recovered,  was  pi;p- 
bably  an  ancestor  or  relation  of  John  Heath,  organist  of  Rochester,  in 
1635 ;  and  the  author  of  a  few  Anthems  and  an  Evening  Service,  still 
extant  in  old  MSS.  In  Day's  work  there  is  a  Morning  Service, 
(No.  17,  18,  10,)  consisting  of  a  Venite,  Te  Deum,  and  Benedietus, 
"/or  children,*'  assigned  to  Heath,  forming  part  of  the  above  Service ; 
a  Litany  and  Loan's  Prayer,  (probably  by  Robert  Stone,  of  King 
Edward's  Chapel,)  being  interposed,  lliis  Litany,  with  the  Loan's 
Prayer,  has  been  published  by  the  editor,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'*  Choral  Responses,"  &c. 

John  Jbbb. 

Peterstow  Rectory,  Ross. 
Nov.  n,  1859. 
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A  Collection  of  Chants  for  ike  Daily  and  Proper  Psalms ;  with  an 
Appendix  of  Chants  for  the  Hymns  and  Canticles,  and  arrangements 
for  the  Miserere  and  Gloria  tibi  Domine.  By  Benjamin  St.  John 
Baptist  Joulb,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Honorary  Organist  and  Choir  Mas- 
ter of  S.  Peter's  Church,  Manchester.     London  :  J.  A.  Novello. 

A  coRBBSPONDBNT  having  called  our  attention  to  this  work,  we  feel 
obliged  to  notice  it,  not  on  account  of  the  music  it  contains,  for  that 
is,  as  a  whole,  neither  extremely  good  nor  extremely  bad  in  its  way, 
while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  a  sort  with  which  we  are  not 
particularly  concerned.  But  there  is  a  preface  to  the  work,  occupying 
twenty-four  pages,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Mr.  Joule 
has  lung  been  known  among  English  Church  musicians  through  his 
Directoriam  Chart  Anglicanum,  a  work  which  is  almost  unexceptionable 
as  far  as  the  Plain  Song  goes  ;  though  we  cannot  altogether  commend 
the  harmonies,  or  the  division  of  the  words  in  the  Venite,  &c.  We 
understand  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  Church  music, 
or  what  he  thinks  to  be  such,  among  his  neighbours.  What  he  writes, 
therefore,  whether  it  be  true  or  fedse,  is  likely  to  have  considerable 
influence. 

There  is  mnch  in  the  preface  with  which  we  thoroughly  agree, 
namely  those  parts  which  treat  of  Choral  Service  in  general,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  the  propriety  of  chanting  the  Psalms  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  instead  of  confining  the  singing  to  hymns  and  metrical 
psalms.  We  could  say  something  about  the  note  on  page  vi.,  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  women  in  choirs  ;  but  we  prefer  now  to  join 
issue  with  Mr.  Joule  on  bis  main  error,  his  opposition  to  congrega- 
tional singing.  The  adversary  whom  he  singles  out  is  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Pears,  who  came  forth  nine  years  ago  with  "  Remarks  on  the  Protes- 
tant Theory  of  Church  Music."  We  inflicted  what  we  thonght  a 
suitable  chastisement  on  that  work  soon  after  it  appeared,  namely  at 
page  129  of  our  volume  for  1853;  nor  have  we  at  all  swerved  from 
the  position  we  then  maintained.  But  that  position  was  far  removed 
from  the  degenerate  Anglicanism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is 
substantially  the  position  from  which  Mr.  Joule  contends  against  the 
rampant  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth.  Accordingly,  we  are  prepared 
now  to  defend  congregational  singing  against  Mr.  Joule,  as  we  then 
defended  Church  choirs  against  Mr.  Pears. 

Whatever  Mr.  Joule*s  attainments  in  music  may  be,  his  attainments 
in  the  science  of  logic  are  most  miserable.     Thus  he  says,  (p.  zi.) — 

"We  have  seen  that  the  Bible  speaks  nowhere  of  oongregational  singini^, 
bttt^hat  it  does  narrate,  and  in  words  of  commeodationi  the  establishment 
and  resuscitation  of  choral  services.*' 

We  trust  that  we  have  a  good  character  for  telling  the  troth ;  other- 
wise we  should  not  expect  to  be  believed  when  we  inform  our  readers 
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that  Mr.  Joule  has  not  even  attempted  to  prove  "  that  the  Bible  speaks 
nowhere  of  congregational  singing ;"  unless  indeed,  he  imagines  that 
bis  references  to  that  Book  in  support  of  bis  latter  proposition  (which 
we  should  be  among  the  last  to  dispute)  establish  the  former  :  that  is 
to  say,  that  a  particular  positive  proposition  is  equivalent  to  a  univer- 
sal negative  with  a  different  predicate !  It  so  happens  that  the  very 
first  act  of  singing  recorded  in  tbe  Bible  is  one  which  must  have  been 
congregational.  In  the  book  of  Exodus  (xv.  1)  we  find  it  written, 
"Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the 
Loan.*'  The  choirs  of  Levites  were  not  instituted  at  that  time  :  the 
only  form  of  worship  which  the  Israelites  then  enjoyed  was  the  patri- 
archal, and  this  did  not  favour  the  establishment  of  professed  choirs ; 
nor,  if  it  bad,  would  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  have  allowed  them  time 
for  training.  However,  it  is  from  the  Psalms  that  we  may  chiefly  ex- 
pect to  learn  on  what  principles  the  public  praise  of  Almighty  God 
should  be  conducted ;  and  they  were  written  after  the  Levitical  choirs 
had  been  instituted ;  so  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  their  teach- 
ing on  the  ground  of  its  coming  from  an  uncultivated  age.  Let  us 
see  then :  in  Psalm  xlvii.  verse  1 ,  we  read,  according  to  a  literal 
translation,  *'  O  all  ye  nations,  clap  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  shout 
unto  God  with  a  voice  of  jubilation  :'*  and  there  are  many  similar 
passages  in  the  same  book.  Now  if  <*  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel " 
esteemed  mere  noiee,  namely  clapping  the  hands  and  shouting,  to  be 
better  than  silence,  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  in  the  worship  ' 
of  God,  he  certainly  does  not  countenance  those  fastidious  musicians 
who  would  forbid  a  congregation  to  sing,  because  its  singing  is  not 
sufficiently  refined  to  please  them. 

Mr.  Joule  admits  that  during  the  primitive  period  of  the  Christian 
Church  there  were  no  choirs.  We  do  not  care  to  found  any  argu- 
ment on  this ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  his  misrepresentation  of  the 
primitive  Church.     He  says,  page  viii. : — 

"  At  first '  they  had  all  things  common  ;'  there  was  not  only  a  community 
of  goods,  but  n  cumrounity  of  what  we  shouUl  now  call  ministerial  offices,  as 
we  see  among  certain  sectaries  of  the  present  day.  When  the  brethren  came 
toj^etlier,  every  one  of  them  had  *  a  doctrine,*  '  a  tongue,' '  a  revelation/  and 
'  an  interpretation/  as  well  as  '  a  psalm.'  " 

Now,  besides  tbe  circumstance  that  S.  Paul  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26)  "was  reproving  that  particular  Church  for  their 
disorderly  proceedings,  he  evidently  does  not  mean  that  each  member 
wished  to  bring  forward  each  of  the  things  mentioned  ;  but  only  that 
each'  had  something  or  other  to  bring  forward,  and  that  this  was  not 
gone  through  in  an  orderly  way.  The  rank  and  distribution  of  dif- 
ferent offices  in  the  primitive  Church  is  expressly  stated  in  1  Cor.  zii. 
28—31. 

Passing  on  to  the  following  ages,  Mr.  Joule,  as  might  be  expected, 
quotes  the  1  dth  canon  of  tbe  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  confines  the 
singing  in  church  to  the  canonical  singers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  Bingham's  comment  on  this  decree,  nor  indeed  other  parts  of  that 
learned  author's  investigations  respecting  the  singing  of  the  Church  in 
the  early  ages.     (See  Origincs  Ecclesiastica,  book  xiv.  chap.  i.  sec- 
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tions  9 — 14.)  Mr.  Joule  makes  reference  indeed,  in  an  ambiguous 
way,  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  people  singing  the  latter  half  of 
each  verse,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  another  from  S.  Ambrose,  which  certainly  seems  to  refer  to  this 
mode  of  chanting,  though  Bingham  quotes  it  under  another  head. 
However,  that  author  has  clearly  proved  that  this  was  not  the  only 
kind  of  congregational  singing,  practised  in  the  Early  Church.  Mr. 
Joule  continues, 

"  It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  during  the  subsequent  centuries,  there  was 
absolutely  no  congregational  singing  whatever.'' 

We  do  dispute  it,  though ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
will  again  quote  a  passage  from  Dom  Ou^ranger  relating  to  France  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  had  before  copied  it  from  Lambillotte^s  treatise 
on  the  Esthitique,  Thiorie  et  Pratique  du  chant  GrSgorien,  in  our  re- 
view of  that  book.    (Vol.  for  1857,  p.  34.) 

"Le  peuple  cbantait  avec  les  PrStres,  non-seulement  les  paaumes  des 
Vdpres,  mais  les  Introi'ts,  les  R^pons  et  les  Antiennei.  Bien  loin  d'avoir 
besoin  de  traduction  fran^aite,  les  fiddles  mdme  qui  ne  savaient  pas  lire  n'en 
^taient  pas  moins  en  ^tat  de  chanter  avec  I'Eglise,  comme  font  encore 
tfujourd'hui  les  paysans  de  ces  paroisses  de  la  Bretagne,  au  sein  desquelles 
la  liturgie  Romaine  n'a  pas  souffert  d'interruption.'' — Inst.  Lit.,  p.  169. 

We  now  come  to  another  of  Mr.  Joule's  astounding  passages : 

"  We  thus  find  that  congregational  singing  is  a  modem  innovation." 

As  our  author  had  just  before  been  quoting  the  words  of  S.  Am* 
brose,  "  tum  responsoriis  psalmorum,  cantu  virorum,  mulierum,  vir- 
ginum,  parvulorum,  consonus  undarum  fragor  resultat,'*  there  is  a 
.  force  in  his  use  of  the  word  "  thus  "  which  is  quite  inimitable.     How- 
ever, passing  on  to  page  xiii.  we  there  read, — 

"  Congregational  singing  is  neither  directed  nor  implied  by  any  of  the 
canons  or  rubrics ;  indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
so  distinctly  are  the  duties  of  the  people  defined." 

Mr.  Joule  must  have  forgotten  the  rubric  before  the  Athanasian 
Creed  : — 

"  Upon  these  Feasts  .  .  .  shall  be  sung  or  said  at  Morning  Prayer,  instead 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  this  Confession  of  our  Christian  Faith,  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  Saint  Atkanasius,  by  the  Minister  and  people  standing." 

Also  the  following  one  from  the  Ordinal : —  • 

"  Then  the  Bishop  ....  shall,  with  the  Clergy  and  people  present,  sing 
or  say  the  Litany,  with  the  Prayers  as  followeth.' 

It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  though  Mr.  Joule  has  composed  or 
edited  a  great  many  settings  of  the  Responses  after  the  Commandments, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  observed  that  these  responses  are  expressly 
allotted  to  "  the  people  ;*'  so  that  to  sing  them  to  music  of  a  descrip. 
tion  likely  to  prevent  the  people  from  joining  can  hardly  be  legal. 
But  the  fact  is  that  "  the  duties  of  the  people,"  with  regard  to  their 
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joining  with  the  choir,  are  nbout  as  much  "  defined  *'  in  the  rubrics  as 
those  parts  of  the  Services  which  may  be  sung  are  defined.  We 
should  be  at  no  loss  to  answer  a  Puritan,  if  he  should  maintain  from 
the  rubrics  that  it  was  not  la^^ful  to  sing  the  Psalms  at  Morning 
Prayer,  or  the  Canticle  after  the  second  Lesson,  or  to  chant  the  Psalms 
or  Canticles  alternately  in  any  case :  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
join  in  certain  parts  of  the  Services,  where  they  are  not  expressly 
ordered  to  do  so.  appears  to  stand  on  much  the  same  footing. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  from  authority,  there  is  one 
from  the  nature  of  things  which  Mr.  Joule  brings  forward  in  an  ex- 
tract, which  the  writer  remembers  seeing  about  thirty  years  ago,  from 
Anecdotes  of  Music,  by  A.  Burgh,  A.M.  The  gist  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  following  sentences : — 

**  Singing  implies  not  only  a  tunable  voice,  but  skiU  in  music ;  for  mntic 
either  i«  or  is  not  an  Art,  or  something  which  nature  and  instinct  do  not 
supply ;  if  it  be  allowed  that  title,  study,  practice  and  experience  may  at 
least  be  as  necessary  to  its  attainment,  as  to  that  of  a  mechanical  trade. 
Every  member  of  a  conventicle,  however  it  may  abound  with  Cord- 
wainers  and  Tailors,  would  not  pretend  to  make  a  shoe,  or  a  suit  of  clothes : 
and  yety  in  our  churches,  all  are  to  sing.*'    (P.  xvii.) 

There  is  a  tacit  assumption  in  this  passage  that  every  distinct  art 
can  only  be  practised  by  a  small  proportion  of  human  society.  This  is 
not  universally  true ;  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  even  a 
graceful  carriage  of  the  body,  are  arts,  just  as  much  as  tailoring  or 
shoemaking;  and  we  maintain  that  singing  belongs  to  the  former 
class,  and  not  to  the  latter.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
rests  upon  social  expediency.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  art 
of  singing  ought  not  to  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  without 
denying — what  very  few,  we  suppose^  will  deny — that  the  union  of 
many  human  voices  in  singing  produces  one  of  the  sublimest  effects  in 
the  range  of  our  experience,  however  simple  the  music  may  be. 

Having  now  met  Mr.  Joule*8  chief  arguments  against  congregational 
singing,  we  will  go  through  the  preface  again,  in  order  to  comment 
upon  such  other  matters  as  may  seem  to  demand  our  notice.  If  they 
sometimes  seem  wanting  in  connexion,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
disorderly  way  in  which  the  subjects  treated  of  are  thrown  together  in 
the  preface. 

Closely,  though  not  inseparably,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
congregational  singing,  is  that  of  amateur  choirs.  Mr.  Joule  approves 
of  such  when  nothing  better  can  be  had  ;  but  he  says,  p.  xii. : — 

'^  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  parish  or  congregation  that  is  able  to 
support  a  properly  appointed  choir,  to  maintain  one,  and  not  to  offer  to  God 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  which  costs  them  nothing." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  against  the  employment  of  professional 
singers  in  choirs,^  but  it  is  far  more  important  that  a  choir  should  be 

1  Mr.  Joule  quotes  1  Cor.  is.  13,  in  support  of  the  paying  of  choirs.  This  is  all 
very  well,  provided  it  be  remembered  that  to  '*  wait  at  the  altar*'  does  not  mean  to 
attend  church  only  on^^  or  twice  on  Sundays  and  a  few  holy  days,  when  every 
Christian,  unless  specially  disabled,  is  bound  to  render  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
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• 

of  a  proper  size,  than  that  all  the  members  of  it  should  be  highly 
skilled.  Mr.  Joule  says  that  the  existence  of  voluntary  choirs  "  tends 
to  debase  the  standard  of  Church  music,  which  is  lowered  to  meet 
their  limited  capacities."  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  maintain 
that  small  choirs  have  been  the  bane  of  English  Church  music;  for 
they  always  tend  to  promote  a  frivolous  style,  and  the  danger  is  not 
lessened  by  increasing  the  skill  of  the  singers.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  any  one  to  be  desirous  of  restoring  the  condition  of  English 
Church  music  which  existed  between  1660  and  1840;  and  the  chief 
means  through  which  the  present  improved  condition  has  been  attained, 
have  been  the  establishment  of  singing  classes,  for  the  benefit,  prin* 
cipally,  of  amateurs. 

Mr.  Joule  says  (p.  x.)  : — 

"  From  that  time  [the  restoration  of  the  Royal  Family]  to  the  present,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  sustentation  of  the  Choral  Service  has 
arisen  from  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  Clergy  with  regard  to  music 
generally,  but  especially  the  music  of  the  Church." 

We  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  clergy  are  not  a  distinct  caste,  like 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  but  are  taken  from  among  the  laity ;  conse- 
quently the  tastes  of  the  laity  must  have  a  strong  influence  on  those  of 
the  clergy;  and  therefore  persons  who,  like  him,  discourage  the 
pursuit  of  Church  music  among  the  laity,  are  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  defect  of  musical  knowledge  among  the  clergy.  As 
to  the  insinuation  that  the  clergy  have  been  less  musical  than  an  equal 
number  of  men  taken  at  random  from  any  other  class,  we  simply  deny 
it.  We  question  even  whether  the  admitted  conservatism  of  the 
clergy  has  retarded  among  them  the  spread  of  the  lately  increased  love 
of  music ;  except  that  a  few  elderly  men,  unfortunately  put  in  places 
for  which  they  were  not  qualified,  have  exerted  a  petty  and  spiteful 
opposition.  However,  we  freely  admit,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
clerical  readers,  and  on  young  men  who  purpose  entering  into  holy 
orders,  that  they  are  more  bound  to  pay  a  sufficient  attention  to 
Church  music  than  most  laymen  are;  otherwise,  as  U  urged  in  the 
book  we  are  reviewing,  they  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  privilege 
which  the  law  gives  to  the  chief  resident  clergyman  of  each  church — 
that  of  directing  what  music  shall  be  used.  Mr.  Joule  proceeds  to 
mention  an  evil  which  we  know  to  be  not  unfrequent : — 

"  The  practical  result  is,  that  in  Cathedrals  it  frequently  happens  that  if  the 
li'ife  or  daughter  of  the  Bean  or  Canon  residentiary  is,  in  common  parlance, 
'  musical' — that  is,  retains  the  very  superficial  knowledge  she  has  acquired^in 
her  school  days  of  an  art  which  is  too  often  regarded  as  merely  a  secular 
female  accomplishment— she  is  deemed  competent,  and  she  is  allowed,  to 
usurp  all  the  tunctions  of  the  Precentor ;  whilst  in  parish  churches,  where  the 
clergyman  interferes  at  all,  the  music  is  virtually  under  similar  direction." 

Though  ladies  often  attain  a  correct  taste  in  Church  music,  when 
they  are  well  advised,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  if  left  to  themselves. 

thanksgiving/'  It  is  paiafal  to  a  religious  mind  to  sea  professed  singers  attending 
church,  and  not  openbig  their  mouths  during  the  singing,  because  they  are  not  paid 
to  do  so. 
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It  18  to  be  regretted  even  that  the  music  of  village  churches  should  be 
80  often  left  to  female  direction,  but  in  the  case  of  cathedrals  it  is  a 
crying  shame.  For  the  sake  of  justice,  however,  we  feel  bound  to 
remark,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  lady  ever  introduced  more 
absurd  tunes  than  some  in  Mr.  Joule's  book ;  for  instance.  Chant  No. 
351,  with  its  three  recitations  upon  dissonances,  and  the  ^'  Miserere 
xxvii.,"  the  treble  of  which  begins  on  /^  in  alt,  involving  a  physical 
necessity  for  changing  the  word  *'  Lord  "  into  lard.  The  work 
before  us  is  the  first  in  which  either  of  these  precious  compositions 
have  appeared,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

In  page  xv.  we  find  the  following  extraordinary  specimen  of  argu- 
mentation : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  style  of  music  used  in  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  was  not  only  not  sung  by  the  congregation  at  large  (which  we 
have  already  shown),  but  it  was  at  the  time  considered  not  to  be  adapted  to 
the  people,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  supposed  remiisite,  when  the 
congregational  principle  was  introduced,  to  prepare  metrical  versions  of  all 
the  portions  of  the  Liturgy  intended  to  be  sung.  If  Mr.  Helmore's  Gregorian 
Chants  are  congregational,  as  he  avers  them  to  be,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  they  are  not  genuine,  for  we  have  on  record  the  objections 
urged  against  Gregorian  Chants  at  the  Reformation.*' 

We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, objected  to  the  Gregorian  chants  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
congregational.  Not  the  Puritans  whom  Hooker  answered ;  for  they 
did  not  approve  of  the  people  reading  the  alternate  verses  of  the 
Psalms,  or  even  joining  in  the  Loan's  Prayer. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Joule's  views  respecting  the 
Ghregorian  chants  are.  In  the  same  page  with  the  last  extract  he 
writes : — 

''  In  short,  the  two  extreme  parties  in  the  Church  agree  at  least  in  one 
point — the  extermination  of  every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  music,  under 
the  plea  of  enabling  all  to  join  in  the  singing." 

Now,  as  one  of  the  "  extreme  parties*'  does  not  wish  to  exterminate 
the  Ghregorian  chants,  it  seems  to  follow  from  this  passage  that  Mr. 
Joule  does  not  think  they  deserve  the  name  of  music.  But  he  has 
inserted  several  of  them  among  other  chants  for  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, 
bringing  them  all  indeed  to  the  regulation  number  of  bars,  but  not 
distorting  the  accentuation,  as  some  people  do.  It  may  then  be  th^t 
hf  only  considers  them  undeserving  the  name  of  music  when  they  are 
sung  by  a  congregation.  But  choirs  sometimes  sing  out  of  tune,  as 
well  as  congregations.  Query,  How  much  too  fiat  may  a  bass  voice 
be  on  the  high  reciting  note  of  "  Jones  in  D,  double,"  without  making 
the  chant  cease  to  be  music  ? 

Mr.  Joule  proceeds  to  quote,  incorrectly,  a  passage  from  Dr.  Jebb's 
"  Choral  Service  of  the  Church."  He  represents  that  learned  writer  as 
saying  that  the  poverty  of  the  Gregorian  tones  is  obviously  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  musical  knowledge  in  the  age  when  they  were  ar- 
ranged. Dr.  Jebb's  words  are — "The  paucity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tonea  is  owing  to  the  imperfection,"  &c.     For  the  rest  we  are  willing 
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to  let  Mr.  Joule  have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Jebb*B  opinion,  only  reminding 
our  readers  that  it  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  chants, 
about  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  Helmore*s  *'  Psalter  Noted ;" 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  only  partially  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  But  a  foot  note  appended  to  this  passage  contains  a 
sentence  respecting  the  Church  modes,  which  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
cannot  forbear  dissecting  it : — 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  modes  was 
other  than  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  increased  knowledge." 

lliis  passage  contains  two  propositions ;  the  first  being  a  statement 
of  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  number  of  modes  in  mueic  has  been  re- 
duced ;  the  second,  an  admonition  that  we  are  to  attribute  that  fact  to 
these  causes,  scientific  investigation  and  increased  knowledge.  For 
the  present  we  say  nothing  about  the  alleged  fact,  and  only  remark 
that,  thinking,  in  our  simplicity,  that  no  musician  who  has  lived  since 
Johan  Sebastian  Bach  knew  more  than  he  did  about  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  harmony,  and  remembering  that  he  composed  or  har- 
monized in  more  than  one  of  the  Church  modes,  we  had  imagined  that 
the  aforesaid  reduction  in  the  number  of  modes  was  attributable  to 
some  other  cause  than  an  increase  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  not 
being  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  had  been  equal  to  the  sixteenth  century 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  Church  music  produced  in  them 
respectively,  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  rare  use,  in 
these  later  times,  of  the  four  modes  which  are  peculiar  to  Church 
music,  was  the  consequence  of  musicians  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  them,  or  having  too  light  a  taste.  But  Pope  Joule  comes  across 
us  with  his  awful  "It  is  not  to  bb  supposed."  Alas  for  freedom 
of  opinion!  But  it  occurs  to  us  that,  according  to  an  acknowledged 
maxim,  popes  are  not  infallible  upon  historical  questions ;  so  that  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  number  of  modes  has  actually  been  reduced 
from  six  to  two.  Now,  to  reason  d  priori,  we  should  say  that  since 
the  six  modes  are,  what  their  name  implies,  only  six  different  ways  of 
using  the  same  notes  and  the  same  chords,  they  must  always  have  a 
potential  existence,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  two,  except  in  like 
manner  as  the  interior  views  of  a  room  may  be  reduced  to  two, 
namely,  by  its  inhabitants  resolving  that  they  will  never  look  at  any 
other  than  two  particular  sides.  Again,  since  the  years  have  been 
very  few  in  which  there  has  been  no  composer  living  who  has  used  the 
Church  modes,  while  the  works  of  eminent  composers  who  have  used 
those  modes  live  after  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever 
ceased  to  be  used.  Therefore,  to  conclude,  since  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  respected  author  is  utterly  mistaken  as  to  what  he 
thinks  is  a  fact,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  us  how  he  chooses  to 
account  for  it. 

We  hope  that  before  Mr.  Joule  again  makes  his  appearance  as  an 
author,  he  will  have  tempered  his  zeal  for  Church  music  with  a  candid 
love  of  truth,  and  a  paramount  desire  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful 
nt  large. 
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HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUeiologist. 

Sib,  — In  one  or  two  points,  in  your  last  review  of  this  work  (Dec. 
1861),  I  think  your  critic  has  (no  doubt,  unintentionally)  misrepre- 
sented me.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  afford  me  space  in  your  forth- 
coming number  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation,  more  especially  as 
several  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Committee  of  compilers  of  the 
Hymn  Book,  have  volunteered  to  do  this  service  for  me,  and  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  something  from  me  may  not  be  unexpected  or 
unacceptable. 

I  will  begin  with  a  few  words  in  relation  to  your  fourth  paragraph 
(p.  397).  A  Gregorian  melody  being  given,  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  calculation  how  it  may  best  be  exhibited  on  paper,  either  in  the 
old  or  in  modern  notation,  particularly  as  regards  the  accent  of  the 
various  phrases.  In  the  Plain  Song  Edition  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  the 
accent  is  marked  thus  ('),  while  Mr.  Greatheed,  in  his  late  edition  of 
the  office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  has  used  the  dot,  to  represent  a 
similar  effect.  Again,  in  modern  notation,  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  and 
the  Committee  of  Compilers  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,  in  their  first 
volume  of  Organ  Harmonies,  coupled  two  or  more  minims  together  by 

a  quaver  brace  j^  when  they  belonged  to  the  same  word  or  syllable ; 

but  this  mode  was  rejected  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Organ  Harmonies,  in 
favour  of  the  slur, — Mr.  Helmore  having  noticed,  I  believe,  that 
organists  were  disposed  to  play  in  quicker  time  the  minims  found 
braced  together  on  the  former  method.  These  facts  go  to  show  that 
neither  the  old  notation,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  modem  use  of 
minims,  &c.,  on  the  other,  affords  all  the  exactness  to  be  wished,  in 
noting  a  melody,  so  as  to  show  its  characteristics  to  those  who  have  no 
traditional  knowledge  of  its  performed  effect.  A  cursory  acquaintance 
with  the  Hymnal  Noted  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  very  much  is 
there  left  to  "  tradition."  Witness  the  frequent  changes  in  the  value 
of  the  minim,  necessary  in  accompanying  the  various  verses  of  the 
same  hymn,  for  the  Hi  is  at  one  time  equal  to  the  minim,  at  another  to 
the  dotted  minim ;  while  the  minim  is  constantly  printed  as  equal  both 
to  the  Hi  and  to  the  4  in  the  same  hymn.  Now,  considering  that  I 
was  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  old  notation  altogether,  I  think  your 
critic  might  have  seen  some  of  my  arrangements  in  this  light ;  as,  e.g., 
in  Vexilla  Regis,  where  the  slur  should  have  shown  anybody  that 

the  two  notes  in  the  cadence  op  belong  to  one  and  not  to  two  words, 
as  be  says  they  "  seem"  to  do.^ 

^  [There  is  certainly  room  Ibr  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting Gregorian  mdodiea  in  modem  notation ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  admission 
helps  Mr.  Monk  much.  To  the  questions  of  the  Epiphany  melddy,  and  Veni,  vem 
Bmmanuel,  it  does  not  apply  at  all ;  and  as  to  the  others,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
think  Mr.  Monk's  interpretation  of  the  melodies  is  mistaken.  As  to  the  VexiUa 
Regit f  we  most  refer  onr  readers  to  what  we  wrote,  for  it  is  materially  different  from 
^hat  which  Mr.  Monk  attributes  to  ns.] 
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Besides  this,  there  is  one  other  principle  which  has  heen  more  than 
aught  else  kept  in  view  in  this  work,  which  I  will  state  in  your  own 
words  (No/  for  October,  p.  341).  "  The  one  end  of  a  hymn  book  is  not 
to  be  an  archaic  repository  of  elegant  compositions,  but  to  enable  a  con- 
gregation to  give  to  God  that  reasonable  service  and  offering  of  praise, 
which  is  due  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  lips  of  His  faithful  people :" 
and  that  what  is  there  provided  should  be  *'  calculated  to  attract  ordi- 
nary congregations"  (same  art.  p.  342.)  I  have  therefore  not  scrupled 
to  differ  from  the  notation  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  (which  itself,  as  I  have 
shown,  suggests  many  methods  of  detail)  whenever  my  experience  led 
me  to  think  I  could  succeed  in  this  object  the  better  for  doing  .so.  The 
•'  Aurora  Lucis,"  the  •'  Veni,  veni,"  the  "  Ad  ccenam  Agni,"  &c.,  have 
all  been  printed  in  the  form  which  seemed  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  use;  and  in  no  instance  has  wilful  violence  been  done  to  an  old 
melody.  The  question  between  us  is,  then,  not  the  purity  of  the  text, 
but  its  "  exhibition  on  paper :"  a  point  on  which  a  musician  has,  it 
will  be  conceded,  some  claim  to  follow  his  own  method.  Having  seen 
as  much  as  most  men  living  of  untaught  or  inexperienced  singers,  both 
in  and  out  of  church  choirs,  I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  old  church  melodies  present,  by  reason  of  their  irregular  rhythm, 
great  difficulties  to  ordinary  congregations  (unless,  indeed,  congrega- 
tional singing  is  to  resemble  what  an  old  friend  of  mine  calls  a  *'  de- 
vout buzz:'')  and  that  anything  possible  should  be  done  to  make  them 
more  easily  appreciated  :  this  has  been  my  desire  throughout.^  While 
on  this  point  let  me  add  my  obligations  to  your  critic  for  pointing  out 
the  accidental  alteration  of  the  Amen  to  Hymn  19,  which  will  be 
corrected  in  all  future  copies.  Now  we  come  to  the  tunes  of  German 
origin.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  stated,  that  no  tune  of  the  Post-Re- 
formation period  was  adopted  without  vigilant  reference,  not  only  to 
the  authorities  recommended  by  you,  but  to  many  others  of  equal 
weight.  You  mention  "  Luther's  Hymn,"  as  an  unhappy  compromise 
between  the  usual  German  form  (given  in  Graun's  "  Tod  Jasu")  and 
the  form  under  which  it  became  popular  in  this  country,  lacking  both 
the  masculine  vigour  of  the  one,  and  the  feminine  smoothness  of  the 
other.  In  another  place  you  refer  to  Layriz's  **  Kern  des  Deutschen 
Kirchengesangs'*  as  the  authority  for  German  melodies ;  but  Graun 
and  Liayriz  differ  widely  in  their  versions  of  this  tune  :  and  so  far  from 
the  former  being  the  *' usual  German  form,'*  it  contradicts  all  the  an- 
cient (1 6th  century)  copies,  issued  in  or  near  Luther *s  lifetime,  and 
under  his  name  :  I  believe  not  a  single  modem  German  editor  has  fol- 
lowed t/.^  I  was  unwilling  to  give  the  original,  which  dates  1535,  and 
for  which  Kluge  is  the  authority,  because  it  differs  considerably  from 
the  modern  (German  as  well  as  English)  tune,  and  the  wisdom  of  dis- 
turbing a  popular  melody  to  this  extent  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  ; 
just  as  one  would  hesitate  to  put  forth  an  older  version  of  the  National 

^  [The  end  proposed  in  thie  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but  we  must  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Monk  has  taken  the  right  way  to  attain  it.] 

'  [Mr.  Monk  may  be  right,  according  to  the  letter,  in  the  belief  here  stated.  We 
find  that  the  form  in  Dr.  Marx's  Choral-buch,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  Prussia,  differs  from  Graun's  in  one  note.] 
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Anthem  than  that  wliich  is  popular,  if  any  such  were  discoyered.     We 

have,  therefore,    the   popular  version  ;  only  the  cadence  4  3  ^^  ^^ 

second  phrase,  for  which  there  is  no  shadow  of  authority,  is  restored 

to  its  original  and  "  masculine"  \  \ ;  and  the  objectionable  "  feminine 

smoothness'*  of  the  ascent  and  following  descent  of  a  semitone  (B  C  B) 
in  the  next  phrase  is  got  rid  of  by  the  repetition  of  the  note  B  on  the 
accent  of  the  measure,  in  which  all  authorities  agree.  I  still  think  the 
decision  a  good  one :  and  that  the  form  of  the  tune  given,  is  the  best 
before  the  English  public.^ 

A  few  words  on  "  Wirtemberg,"  hymn  112.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  German  "  Straf  mich  nicht  in  deinem  Zom,**  and  this,  is  as 
follows.  The  last  note  but  one  of  lines  2  and  4  is  a  semibreve,  like 
that  on  the  penultimate  of  the  word  "  Alleluia."  The  note  is  in  each 
case,  the  supertonic  of  the  scale.  Now  look  at  "  Luther*s'*  once  more 
(hymn  37).  See  the  same  degree  of  the  scale  at  the  sixth  syllable  of 
lines  1,  2,  and  5  of  the  melody.  In  lines  2  and  5  it  is  a  semibreve, 
but  in  line  1 ,  the  occurrence  of  two  syllables  causes  its  division  into 
two  minims.  Of  course,  to  a  musical  ear,  the  progression  is  the  same ; 
in  each  case  the  supertonic  is  followed  by  a  note  of  repose,  either,  as  in 
line  1 ,  the  mediant,  or  as  in  line  2,  and  5,  the  tonic.  The  time  of  suS' 
pense  is  also  the  same ;  does  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  that  time  of 
suspense  is  divided  into  two  distinct  notes,  and  in  the  other,  wholly 
occupied  by  one  note,  contribute  any  real  difference  in  the  musical 
progpression  ?  Surely  not ;  and  this  opinion  is  fortified  by  remarking 
that  in  some  German  authorities  the  fourth  line  of  the  melody,  hjmn 
1 12,  ends,  not  as  in  this  C  B,  but  B,  A  sharp,  B.  three  minims ;  the 
two  minims  B,  A  sharp,  represent  just  the  repercussion  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed)  of  the  "  suspense  note"  of  which  I  speak.  The 
third  phrase  of  the  German  melody  has  the  two  G's  of  my  copy  (minims), 
a  semibreve  with  a  pause  over  it ;  any  one  who  will  play  the  line  both 
ways  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  violence  the  tune  suffers ; 
and  I  own  that  I  still  think  the  adaptation  a  happy  one.  Some  have, 
no  doubt,  carried  the  principle  here  defended  to  an  unjustifiable  extent. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  fatal ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here. 

After  all,  has  more  been  done  here,  in  the  way  of  '*  adaptation,*' 
than  was  the  case  in  '*  Annue  Christe,"  fourth  melody,  in  the  Hymnal 
Noted  ?  For  an  unbroken  line  of  12  syllables,  there  are  there  sub- 
stituted two  lines  of  six  syllables  each,  the  end  of  the  uneven  lines 
being  marked  in  four  cases  (See  Plain  Song  edit.  p.  166,)  by  a  iong  note; 
so  far  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  original  melody^  and,  if  made  in  the 
Latin  this  pause  would  occur  invariably  between  two  syllables  of  one 
word.  In  the  same  light,  look  through  both  settings  of  the  "  Mittit 
ad  Virginem,'*  for  many  examples  of  similar  treatment  of  the  original. 
Is  the  same  liberty  good  in  one  case,  and  bad  in  the  other  ?' 

*  [We  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Monk  would  be  able  to  say  a  good  deal  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  mongrel ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that,  for  oar  part, 
we  prefer  a  pure  breed.] 

'^  [Mr.  Monk  has  here  spent  a  good  deal  of  paper  and  ink  in  defending  a  point 
which  was  not  attacked.  We  must  again  refer  to  the  review,  if  oor  readers  do  not 
remember  what  we  wrote.] 
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-  On  the  *'  Old  100th"  we  have  bad  maoy  discussioiw.  I  prefer  the 
form  here  g;i?en.  For  its  revival  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hullab's 
Psalter;  and  I  well  remember  an  occasion  on  which  it  elicited  the 
warm  approbation  of  hia  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort, 
(whom,  however,  I  do  not  quote  as  an  authority).  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  "  the  old  French  Rhythm,"  by  the  way.  It  was  so  sung  in 
Germany,  very  near  to,  if  not  during  Luther's  lifetime.^ 

The  "Alleluia  dulce  carmen'*  I  altered,  many  years  ago,  for  the 
"  Parish  Choir,*'  partly  for  the  reason  you  suggest,  partly  because  it  is 
to  a  degree,  secular  and  poor.  It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  the 
idea  is  preserved  in  the  tenor  part.  Why  will  not  this  tune  bear  being 
sung  in  unison  without  accompaniment,  because  the  tenor  and  bass 
voice  parts  do  not  always  move  with  the  melody  ?  Might  it  not  be 
said,  for  the  same  reason  that  *'  Deus  Tuorum  militum*'  (H.  N.  40") 
could  not  be  suog  in  unison  ?     And  so,  of  many  others.^ 

In  your  paragraph  on  '*  the  rights  of  property"  you  have,  it  appears 
to  me,  made  two  charges  against  me,  which  destroy  each  other. 
"  Tallis's  Canon/'  you  say,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  him,  because 
I  have  made  the  same  inversion  of  his  "  parts"  as  every  other  modern 
Editor :  while  the  harmony  of  '*  Nun  danket  aUe  Gott"  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  as  Mendelssohn's,  whereas  I  have  altered  some  of  the 
chords  altogether,  and  the  inner  parts  throughout !  The  procedure  in 
both  is  easily  explained.  The  alteration  of  the  tenor  at  the  beginning* 
which  you  find  "  inexcusable,"  was  persisted  in  (on  a  former  objection) 
on  the  express  advice  and  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  whom  you  your- 
self speak,  in  this  very  number  of  your  periodical,  as  "the  most 
accomplished  clerical  musician  of  our  Church."  It  is,  moreover,  nothing 
more  than  an  inversion  of  Tallis's  own  harmonies,  such  as  you  yourself 
know  is  inevitable  in  reproducing  the  tunes  of  the  same  age,  originally 
written  with  the  melody  in  the  tenor  part.' 

The  harmony  of  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott*'  was,  it  is  evident,  sug- 
gested by  Mendelssohn's  bass;  but  such  serious  alterations  were  made 
in  it,  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  it,  in  its 
present  form,  to  him.  Every  well-informed  musician  can  estimate  this 
fact,  if  he  will,  at  its  real  worth.^ 

>  [We  did  not  say  that  the  form  of  the  "  Old  100th,"  glTen  in  the  tune  book,  was 
objectionable  in  itself,  but  Uiat  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  applied  to 
other  tanes  of  the  same  period.] 

*  [We  mean  that  Mr.  Monk's  version  of  Michael  Haydn's  "  Alleluia,  dulce 
Carmen**  is  not  fit  to  be  sung  in  simple  unison,  beeauee  it  wante  the  tenor  part  in 
order  to  produce  a  due  eorretpondenee  between  the  fourth  and  tiwth  etrains.'] 

'  [We  should  not  have  made  anj  remark  about  "Tallis^s  Canon,"  if  there  had 
been  nothing  to  remark  upon  except  *'  the  inversion  of  the  tenor  and  treble,  and 
other  ezcnsahle  alterations."  But  to  take  a  canon  by  an  eminent  musician,  to 
make  an  alteration  which  violates  an  established  law  of  fiigue  and  canon  writing,  and 
then  to  publish  the  tune,  as  his,  without  any  notice  of  the  alteration,  is  a  proceeding 
which,  we  must  say,  cannot  be  justified.  The  law  to  which  we  refer  is  that  every 
entry  of  a  subject  or  its  answer  should  be  preceded  either  by  a  rest  or  a  skip,  in 
order  that  it  may  strike  the  ear.  Tallis  did  the  best  he  could,  under  the  circnm- 
stances,  to  mark  the  entry  of  the  answer,  by  prefixing  to  it  one  note,  the  fourth 
below  its  own  first  note,  repeated  four  times.] 

3  [All  we  meant  was  that  the  harmony  should  have  been  acknowledged  as  "  chiefly 
{or  partly)  from  Mendelssohn/'] 
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You  complain  of  an  alteration  of  the  alto  part  at  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  Oauntlett's  tune,  "  S.  Alphege  ;*'  which  '*  struck  ub  as  not  look- 
ing like  the  work  of  that  musician  :**  it  was,  however,  from  his  own 
amended  MS.,  and  at  his  own  request,  that  the  alteration  was  made.^ 

Lastly,  I  trust  I  have  not  attributed  my  friend  Mr.  Helmore's  work 
to  any  but  himself,  (it  can  only  have  been  ht>m  oversight.)  I  can  only 
say  that  if  he  will  point  out  any  instance  in  which  he  thinks  it  has 
happened,  I  will  correct  it  at  once.  Some  instances  of  forbidden  con- 
secutives  did,  I  am  aware,  notwithstanding  that  the  proofs  passed 
under  many  experienced  eyes,  "  escape  into  print"  in  the  first  editions, 
and  the  work  was  so  constantly  "  at  press  "  that  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  their  corrections,  but  I  believe  they  are  now  no  more.  Few 
works  of  this  length  exist  which  might  not  be  found  to  contain  such 
accidents  ;  there  are  several,  I  believe,  still  uncorrected  in  the  work  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society  to  which  you  refer. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  with  regret  own  my  inability  to  master  your 
last  paragraph  but  one.  and  therefore  to  reply  to  it.  The  type  and 
page  have  not  generally  been  thought  deficient  in  clearness,  ai;d  I 
know  that  particular  care  was  exercised  on  this  very  point.  The  type 
was  not  newly  cut  for  this  work,  but  had  been  previously  used  by  Mr. 
Novello  with  great  approval.  But  this  and  other  points  of  taste  must 
be  left  for  others  to  decide.  Meanwhile  I  trust  I  have  confined  myself 
strictly  to  a  defence  against  what  seemed  to  me  and  to  others  the 
somewhat  unjust  conclusions  of  your  article. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Hbnrt  Monk, 
Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir  in  King's 
College,  London ;  and  Organist  and  Choir- 
Maater  at  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington. 

P.S. — I  find  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  old  81st.  The  altera- 
tion in  this  melody  (which  I  believe  I  am  not  the  first  to  make)  consists 
in  allowing  it  to  flow  on  to  the  end  of  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  lines 
without  the  break  of  a  syncopation.  The  reason  is  that  the  false  or 
anticipated  accent  of  the  original  is  not  only  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age 
in  which  the  tune  was  written,  causing  generally  an  unimportant  word 
to  be  prolonged,  but  is  also  exceedingly  difficult  of  performance  by 
most  parish  choirs  and  congregations.  I  believe  it  is  no  breach  of 
confidence  to  say  that  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  on  this  point  (and 
in  my  treatment  of  Luther's  Hymn)  by  that  of  the  distinguished 
musician  already  referred  to. 

'  [Upon  this  point  Mr.  Monk  has  cleared  himself  from  the  anspidon  under  which 
he  lay.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  alteration,  which  makee  the  tenor  and  alto 
take  a  fifth  by  both  of  them  akipping  in  the  same  direction,  is  an  amendment.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  to  your  review  of  the  music  of  this 
work  the  description  of  "  severely  just,  and  yet  withal  kindly,*'  which 
I  had  pleasure  in  appljring  to  your  review  of  the  words.  It  seems  to 
me  more  severe  than  just  (except  on  one  point),  and  not  at  all  kindly. 

On  the  one  point,  viz.  the  cramping  with  bars  and  alterations  of  the 
old  melodies,  I  am  quite  willing  to  join  in  any  amount  of  denunciation 
you  please.  I  most  sincerely  regret  it,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  had 
the  question  been  submitted  to  the  "  General  Committee,"  it  would 
ever  have  been  assented  to. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  argue  the  matter  in  detail,  but  should  be  glad 
to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  points  which  occur  to  me. 

1.  The  tune  called  "  Gloucester"  was  rejected,  if  I  recollect  right, 
on  the  gpround  that  it  was  an  adaptation  from  "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender 
mercies'  sake."  2.  While  I  allow  the  excellence  of  "  Chorus  novae 
Hierusalem,"  I  would  submit  that  the  lovely  melody  which  has  been 
substituted  for  it  atones  for  its  omission.  3.  The  tune  "  Breslau"  is 
better  known  in  its  Mendelssohn ian  form  than  any  other,  having  been 
used  for  many  years  in  a  large  number  of  churches  to  *'  Sun  of  my 
soul."  4.  I  expect  most  people  would  sing  "  Wirtemberg"  with  much 
gratification,  and  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  "  misapplied  ingenuity" 
which  has  g^ven  them  so  pleasing  a  tune  to  a  favourite  hymn.  5.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  fault  found  witli  the  form  of  *'  Old  Hundredth."  It  is 
the  form  which  Hullah  has  adopted  in  his  "  Metrical  Psalter,"  and 
though  not  very  common  in  the  south  of  England,  is  nearly  universal 
in  the  north.  Any  one  who  has  heard  it  sung  (by  the  whole  con- 
gregation) at  Leeds  pariah  church,  will,  I  think,  have  small  doubt  of  its 
vast  superiority  to  the  dreary  pounding  of  monstrous  minims  in  the 
ordinary  form.  6.  Would  any  critic  who  had  not  taken  vinegar 
instead  of  coffee  for  breakfast  have  elaborated  a  carping  sentence  of 
ten  lines,  on  the  fact  that  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott"  is  said  to  be 
*'  arranged"  by  W.  H.  Monk  ?  7.  The  type  is,  I  suppose,  a  mere 
matter  of  taste.  Practically  it  is  very  legible,  and  easy  to  sing  from. 
Crede  experto.  8.  The  last  sentence  of  the  review  appears  to  be  an 
obvious  truism  :  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  "  Hymnal  Noted." 
9.  While  these  minor  points  receive  such  severe  lashing,  the  real  blots 
in  the  book.  e.  g.  the  admission  of  such  rubbish  as  Dr.  Wainwright's 
tune  to  "  Christians,  awake,"  and  the  trumpery  "  Hursley"  (which 
seems  adapted  either  from  '*  Se  vuol  ballare,  Signor,"  in  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  or  from  Dibdin*s  "  AlPs  well'),  and  others  of  a  like  stamp,  are 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Onb  of  thb  "  GsNEaAL  Committbk"  for 
THE  NEW  Hymnal. 

Jan.  Sth,  1862. 
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JOHNSON'S   SPECIMENS   OF  EARLY  FRENCH  ARCHITEC 

TURE. 

Specimens  of  Early  French  Architecture.  Selected  chiefly  frmm  the 
Churches  of  the  lie  de  France,  and  lUuetraied  in  Geometrical  Draw- 
ings and  Perspective  Views*     By  Robbet  J.  Johvson,  M.R.I.B.A. 

The  first  two  parts  of  tbia  excellent  work  have  appeared.  They  con- 
tain illuBtrationa  of  the  parish  church  of  Cambronne,  (Oise),  a  Tran- 
sitional specimen  ;  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Leu  D'Esserent  (Oise) ; 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Senlis,  (Oise)  ;  of  the  parish 
church  of  Champagne  (Seine  et  Oise);  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at 
Laon  (Aisne)  with  its  crypt ;  of  Laon  Cathedral ;  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Chalons  sur  Mame ;  of  the  parish  church  at  Nesles  (Seine  et  Oise)  ; 
of  the  parish  church  of  S.  Etienne,  at  Beauvais ;  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Mantes ;  of  the  parish  church  of  Angy  (Oise) ;  the  parish  church  at 
GaujQfry  (Oise) ;  the  desecrated  collegiate  church  of  S.  Frambourg  at 
Senlis  (Oise)  ;  and  of  the  psrish  bhurch  at  Agnetz  (Oise.) 


ALL  SAINTS,  HAWKHURST. 

Matkbials,  alike  valuable  and  various,  may  be  found  towards  the 
solution  of  that  problem  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  propound- 
ing to  the  ecclesiological  world,  the  norma  of  the  Eclectic  Gothic  of 
the  future,  in  the  various  churches  of  a  more  costly  character  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  of  late  years  been  constructing.  Unlike  our  other  leading 
architects,  Mr.  Scott  has  hardly  yet  settled  down  into  a  method,  and 
so  in  his  different  works  we  are  in  possession  of  most  interesting  ex- 
periments from  his  able  hands  of  different  materials.  In  S.  Paul's, 
Dundee,  we  find  a  modified  German  plan,  cleverly  wedded  to  Eng- 
lish details.  S.  Mary's,  Stoke  Newington,  reproduces  the  same  idea, 
with  however  the  introduction  of  some  Itedianisms,  which  do  not 
quite  perfectly  fit  into  the  idea.  The  great  cruciform  church  at  Don- 
caster,  in  which  the  general  plan  was  pre-dictated  by  the  large  Third- 
Pointed  town  church  which  it  reproduces  with  nobler  proportions  and 
purer  details,  is  a  stately  tender  for  an  Anglican  cathedral  of  the 
future.  The  arrangements  and  furniture  in  this  church  being  con- 
fessedly under  the  mark  of  the  structure  itself,  it  hardly  does  itself  jus- 
tice. However  the  central  tower  stands  upon  a  lantern,  of  which  the 
supports  are  but  a  slight  impediment  for  sight  or  sound,  while  the  deep 
chancel  beyond,  if  properly  stalled,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
capitular  body  and  for  the  choir.  Again,  the  sumptuous  church  at 
Haley  Hill  is  a  return  to  the  Eoglish  parochial  type  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  costly  fittings,  the  only  eclecticism  observable  beitig  in  the 
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square  abaci,  and  somewhat  foreign  foliage  of  the  nave  pillars,  both 
of  them  features  which  are  perhaps  not  among  the  happiest  in  the 
buildings,  as  they  are  in  a  rather  trenchant  contrast  with  the  remain* 
ing  details,  and  hardly  in  accord  to  the  diameter  of  the  pillars 
themselves. 

All  Saints,  Higfagate,  in  the  parish  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  exhibits  a 
careful  rendering  of  the  rural  church  architecture  of  the  south  of 
England ;  edited,  so  to  speak,  in  a  style  which  embodies  reminiscences 
of  the  Early  French,  though  by  no  means  exclusively  reproducing  its 
forms.  The  details  are  adapted  to  the  rich-coloured  local  iron- 
sandstone  of  a  yellow  hue,  somewhat  friable  at  first,  but  hardening  in 
time,  (resembling  the  Tunbridge  Wells  stone.)  of  which  the  building 
is  constructed  both  inside  and  out.  The  plan  is  the  simple  one  of  a 
church  with  three  gables,  and  no  clerestory ;  of  four  bays  to  the  nave, 
and  a  chancel ;  the  tower  in  the  angle  of  the  south  aisle  and  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  north  porch  towards  the  road ;  some  of  the  win- 
dows exhibiting  indications  of  plate-tracery,  designed  with  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  material.  On  the  whole  the  result  is  successful ;  but 
in  the  east  window  the  central  lancet  of  the  triplet,  which  forms  the 
lower  portion,  is  of  the  acute  English  form,  while  the  side  lights  ex- 
hibit tlie  more  obtuse  French  form,  a  combination  not  very  agree- 
able. In  the  aisle  windows  we  find  some  cusping.  which  is  an  ele- 
ment that  might  with  advantage  have  been  omitted,  as  not  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  remaining  composition.  The  west  wheel,  in  which 
a  S.  Andrew's  cross  is  the  prominent  form,  deserves  commendation  for 
its  boldness. 

The  pillars  of  the  arcade  are  circular  with  octagonal  abaci :  other- 
wise the  foliaged  capitals  assert  the  predominance  of  the  French 
spirit.  The  polygonal  timber  roof  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
brace  pattern ;  but  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  bold 
waggon  treatment  adopted.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches  and  in  the  spandrels  which  we  can  hardly 
make  clear  by  description.  The  chancel  with  its  massive  quasi  stalls 
and  subsellse,  its  red  granite  risers  to  the  sanctuary  steps,  its  marble  and 
tile  sanctuary  pavement,  its  marble  footpace,  its  arcaded  east  end  and 
returns,  its  marble  mosaic  reredos,  surrounding  the  inlaid  cross,  and 
its  properly  vested  altar,  realises  the  idea  of  quiet  solid  religiosity  which 
is  the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  whole  church. 

The  organ  chamber  and  vestry  behind  are  provided  out  of  the 
ground  story  of  the  tower.  The  deep  arch  resting  on  sculptured  cor- 
bels, between  this  and  the  chancel,  is  one  of  the  most  telling  features 
in  the  building.  The  stone  pulpit  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  rises  on 
four  shafts,  and  presents  to  the  nave  three  sides  bearing  busts  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  the  middle,  flanked  by  S.  Mark  and  S.  John.  The 
font  is  the  detail  which  we  least  like  in  the  whole  building.  It  is  a 
modem  adaptation  of  that  Romanesque  idea,  a  scolloped  circular 
bowl  growing  out  of  a  square  base.  The  seats  are  plain  substantial 
benches.  Altogether  the  interior  of  this  church  deserves  high  praise 
for  its  dignified  simplicity,  and  an  appearance  of  space  exceeding 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  its  actual  dimensions.     Exter- 
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nally,  the  north  chancel  wall  and  the  west  end  exhibit  an  arcaded 
treatment  in  combination  with  the  windowa. 

The  shingled  broach  spire  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark,  crowning 
the  crest  of  one  of  those  long  sweeping  hills  which  are  the  character* 
istic  -of  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  square  Third- 
Pointed  tower  on  a  rival  eminence  of  the  old  church  of  Hawkhurst,  a 
village  standing  on  two  hills,  each  of  which  now  possesses  its  church. 
That  one  which  we  have  been  describing  is  the  fruit — ^building  and  en- 
dowment— of  the  unaided  munificence  of  the  perpetual  curate  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Jeffreys  and  of  his  family,  and  stands  a  noble  mo- 
nument of  piety  in  an  opulent  village,  from  which  the  largest  portion 
of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues  go  to  sustain  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
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It  will  be  instructive » as  well  as  amusing,  to  reproduce  here  the  actual 
specification  for  a  church  in  the  year  1 840.  It  was  copied,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  at  the  time,  and  we  print  it  just  as  it  stands.  This  docu- 
ment will  be  worth  more  than  any  argument  to  show  the  progress  of 
right  ideas  on  the  subject  since  we  first  began  our  labours  in  the  cause 
of  ecclesiastical  art  in  general,  and  architecture  in  particular : — 

"  Sprgipication,  for  the  execution  and  erection  of  a  proposed  church 
according  to  the  accompanying  plans  : 

"  Bricklayer  and  Mason's  Work. — The  whole  of  the  extenor  walls  to  be 
built  of  white  stocks  2  bricks  thick  except  to  the  underside  of  the  plinth 
which  must  he  2^  bricks  thick,  and  the  gable-ends  and  parapet  walls  to  be 
li  bricks  thick ;  the  arches  of  all  the  windows  and  doors  to  be  neatly  cut 
out  of  bricks,  as  also  the  splays  of  them. 

"  All  the  stone  dressings  to  be  of  Yorkshire  stone  tooled  and  tooled  flag- 
ging for  the  chancel,  vestry,  and  aisle. 

*'  Carpenters  and  Joiners*  Work, — The  roof  to  be  framed  upon  two  princi- 

rles  of  Memel  timber,  also  the  pews  and  gallery  floors,  the  wood  floors  to  be 
i  inch  battens,  and  all  the  pew-framine,  pulpit  and  staircases  to  be  framed  of 
l^  inch  red  pine,  the  seats  to  be  1 J  inch  thick,  with  proper  bearing  brackets « 
f  inch  book  boards  supported  with  brackets,  the  whole  of  the  pew-franiing  to 
have  oak  capping,  the  ceiling-joists  to  be  of  memel  timber,  cov'd  similar  to 
the  cross  section,  groined  over  each  window  with  projecting  ribs  from  the 
ceiling  springing  from  brackets  (as  per  section.)  The  front  door  to  be  2  indies 
thick,  framed  and  stuck  with  a  Gothic  mould,  also  the  pew-framing  facing 
the  Isle  and  also  the  front  framing  of  the  gallery. 

''  Slaters'  toorib.— The  roof  to  be  covered  with  the  best  Welch  Countess 
slates  nailed  on  laths  with  copper  nails  and  to  be  well  pointed. 

"  Plasterers'  work.— The  whole  of  the  walls  to  be  plastered  with  stucco  and 
the  ceilings  to  have  3  coats. 

"  PlufAer  and  Glaziers'  work, — All  the  windows  to  be  glazed  with  diamond 
leaded  lights,  well  secured  with  strong  Iron  bars,  61bs.  lead  of  cornice  gutters, 
and  51bs.  lead  for  all  the  flashings  that  are  required  with  4  Iron  rain  fall 
pipes. 

"  Painters^  work, — ^The  front  door,  pews,  reading-desk  and  pulpit  all  to  be 
grained  oak  with  one  coat  of  varnish  and  all  the  leaded  lights  to  nave  2  coats 
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of  deail  white.  Alio  the  4  Rain  fall  pipes  to  haf e  2  ooatt,  and  the  commanfl- 
mentt  &c.  to  be  written  in  gold  letters  and  a  oommunion-table  is  to  be  found 
not  being  less  in  value  than  £2. 

"  The  whole  is  estimated  to  be  executed  in  a  good  substantial  and  workman- 
like manner  for  the  sum  of  £460." 


ECCLBSIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMiiiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Thursday, 
December  5th,  1861 ;  present,  A.  J.  fi.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  the  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Labuan,  Patron,  J,  F.  France, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  H.  L.  Styleman  Le  Strange,  Esq.,  T. 
Gambier  Parry,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  Rev.  T.  N.  Staley,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  society,  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  Patron,  on  becoming  Bishop  of  Honolulu. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

W.  H.  Crosslsnd,  Esq.,  Hsiifaz. 
The  Rev.  ^  Lake,  Chiselhiirst,  Kent. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Rodolph  Zwilchenbart,  Jnn.,  Esq.,  Qaeen's  Insurance  Boildings, 
Liverpool. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

The  President  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Laing  as  an  accomplished 
architectural  artist. 

The  President  reported  what  had  been  done  by  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  provide  a  frontal  for  S.  P&ul's  Cathedral.  The  Dean 
having  accepted  the  offer  of  a  richly  embroidered  frontal,  the  sub* 
committee  commissioned  Mr.  Bodley  to  prepare  a  design,  hoping  that 
it  would  be  executed  by  Miss  Blencowe  and  the  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Embroidery  Society.  But,  Miss  Blencowe  having  expressed 
herself  unwilling  to  be  responsible  for  the  execution  in  a  limited  time 
of  a  design  containing  many  small  figures,  it  was  agreed  to  entrust 
Mr.  Bodley  with  the  execution  of  the  frontal,  on  the  appliqu^  system 
of  the  Cologne  embroidery,  as  well  as  with  the  design.  After  re- 
counting the  correspondence  that  had  passed,  the  President  mentioned 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  smiUl  proportions  of  the  altar  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  said  that  Mr.  Penrose  was  able  to  provide  an  altar  mea- 
suring 8  ft.  3  in.  in  length.  The  Committee  approved  of  this  report  of 
the  sub-committee.  Mr.  Bodley  wrote  to  explain  that  he  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  laying  the  design  for  this  frontal  before  the 
meeting. 

The  rubbing  of  an  inscription  scratched  on  a  pier  in  Wilby  Church, 
Norfolk,  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore  through  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lyall,  was  examined  but  not  deciphered* 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  exhibited  to  the  Committee  some  photographs 
from  his  beautiful  mural  paintings  in  Highnam  church,  Gloucester- 
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shire.  The  iconology  of  these  decorations  is  as  follows  : — Over  the 
chancel  arch  is  the  Doom — our  Loan  enthroned  in  majesty  between  the 
Apostles,  with  the  Blessed  on  one  side  and  the  Cursed  on  the  other. 
On  the  sooth  side  of  the  nave,  that  is  on  the  sinister  side  of  the 
Judge,  there  is  depicted  the  Curse,  with  circular  medallions  containing 
Abel  and  Job.  Opposite,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  Blessing — repre- 
sented by  the  Annunciation,  with  medallions  containing  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  S.  Stephen. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  Committee  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  south  transept  of  Limerick  Cathedral ;  for  a  new 
church  at  Obome,  Dorsetshire  ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  at 
Achurch,  Northamptonshire;  and  for  the  addition  of  a  spire  to  the 
tower  of  Sheen  church,  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Clarke  met  the  Committee  and  called  attention  to  the  proposed 
destruction  of  the  carious  Romanesque  church  of  Hautbois,  Norfolk, 
one  of  those  which  have  a  round  tower  remaining.  He  produced  draw- 
ings and  a  plan  of  the  church.  He  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  Crayford  church,  Kent,  and  brought  a  curious  original 
plaister  cast  of  a  First-Pointed  base,  which  was  found  in  the  course  of 
the  works,  and  which  exactly  corresponded  in  contour  to  the  mould- 
ings of  the  existing  shaft  of  the  sedilia.  He  also  exhibited  his  designs 
for  a  new  chapel  for  the  House  of  Charity,  Soho ;  and  the  proper 
principles  of  arranging  such  chapels  were  discussed.  Mr.  Clarke 
mentioned  that  not  less  than  twenty-two  coloured  casts  had  been  sent 
in  for  the  competition  for  the  Ecclesiological  Society's  colour- prize. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson  met  the  Committee,  and  laid  before  the  Meeting 
the  beautiful  lithographic  engravings  prepared  for  his  "  Specimens  of 
early  French  architecture.**  These  were  exceedingly  admired,  espe- 
cially those  of  some  of  the  less  known  parochial  churches  of  the  lie 
de  France :  and  the  Committee  encouraged  Mr.  Johnson  to  persevere 
in  his  undertaking. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland  met  the  Committee  and  exhibited  his  designs 
for  new  churches  at  Huddersfield  and  Ossett.  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Robson  met  the  Committee  and  laid  before  them  his  designs  for 
the  new  church  of  S.  Cuthbert,  Durham ;  for  the  restoration  of  S. 
Peter,  Stainton,  Yorkshire  ;  and  for  a  new  parsonage- house  at  Belmont, 
Durham.  He  also  consulted  the  Committee  about  the  reparation  of 
the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  in  Durham  Cathedral.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  good  effect  of  the  clearing  from  whitewash  of  the 
Purbeck  shafts  in  the  north  transept  of  York  Minster  by  the  present 
Dean  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Robson  also  showed  some  designs  for 
grates  to  be  executed  by  a  firm  in  Sheffield,  and  exhibited  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Mr.  Burges  met  the  Committee  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  a 
chalice  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Withers  met  the  Committee  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  the 
collegiate  buildings  of  S.  Mary,  Harlow ;  for  the  partial  restoration 
of  S.  Ethelburga.  Bishopsgate  (one  of  the  few  ante- Reformation 
churches  in  London) ;  for  the  new  church  of  Llanllwychllwydry, 
Pembrokeshire ;  for  a  new  chancel  to  Rand  church,  Lincolnshire  ;  for 
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a  new  vicarage  at  Llanarth,  Cardiganshire;  for  a  curate's-honse  at 
Cranley»  Surrey ;  for  the  restoration  of  Tetney  church,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Neaem  church,  Pembrokeshire ;  and  for  two  coped  tombs  and  a 
nonnment* 

The  Committee  examined  the  detailed  drawings  of  the  fine  new 
church  of  S.  Mary,  Dalton  Holme,  Yorkshire,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson. 

They  also  examined  designs  of  Mr.  Norton  for  the  new  church  of 
S.  John,  Middlesboroogh,  Yorkshire ;  for  parsonages  at  Chew  Magna, 
Somersetshire,  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  Sherfield  on  Lioden,  Hampshire ; 
for  new  schools  at  Highbridge,  Somersetshire,  Brockham,  Surrey,  and 
Wonham  Lodge,  Surrey ;  for  an  industrial  shop  and  lodging-house, 
at  Reigate,  Surrey ;  for  a  maosion  at  BrentknoU,  Somersetshire  ;  and 
for  a  mansion  at  Weltz,  in  Livonia,  and  farm-buildings  at  Fickel 
Castle,  Esthonia,  for  the  Baron  d'UxkuU. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  Society's  Colour  Prize.  Twenty-two  com« 
petitors  had  seat  in  coloured  casts,  among  which  the  Committee  se- 
lected for  the  first  prize,  of  £6,  a  cast  painted  in  varnish  colours, 
which  proved  to  be,  upon  opening  the  sealed  envelope,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Peploe  Wood,  Ecclesiastical  and  General  Decorator,  of  25,  Brown 
Street,  Bryanstone  Square.  The  second  prize,  of  £3,  g^ven  by  Mr. 
fieresford  Hope,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  O.  P.  Harrison,  of  337, 
Euston  Road ;  and  an  extra  prize  of  £2  was  given  by  the  Committee 
to  Mr.  Charles  James  Lea,  of  High  Street,  Lutterworth.  It  was  un* 
derstood  that  all  the  twenty*two  casts  would  be  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Thb  Committee  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  of  their  Patron  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum  beg  to  testify  their 
deep  grief  at  the  decease  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. While  feeling  alike  with  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  the  great- 
ness of  the  national  misfortune,  and  respectfuUy  sympathising  with  a 
loss  which  is  irreparable  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family,  they 
trust  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  express  their  own  especial  sorrow 
at  the  decease  of  a  Prince,  who  has  always  shown  himself  the  wise 
and  learned  promoter  and  munificent  patron  of  art,  and  to  whom  the 
Architectural  Museum  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
which  induced  His  Royal  Highness,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Museum,  to  honour  it  by  condescending  to  become  its  Patron." 
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NEW  CHURCHES. 

S,  Mary,  Dalton  Hdme,  YorkMhire. — ^We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  this  fine  church,  which 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Lford  Hotham,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  comprising  a  nave  of  57  ft.  long 
by  22  ft  10  in.  broad ;  a  chancel  34  ft.  6  in.  by  19  ft.  2  in.  broad ;  two 
equal  transepts,  18  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  20  ft.  frx>m  north  to 
south ;  two  chancel-aisles  (under  separate  gables)  not  extending  along 
the  sanctuary,  the  northern  one  of  which  is  divided  into  an  eastern 
▼estry  and  a  western  organ-chamber ;  a  south-west  porch ;  and  a  mas- 
sive western  tower  and  spire.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  of  strictly 
English  character,  and  of  a  very  ornate  type,  llie  whole  of  the  in- 
terior, including  the  waU  surfaces,  is  built  of  Hildersby  stone  of  a  very 
fine  texture  and  of  a  beautiful  greyish-white  colour.  The  exterior  is 
of  Steetley  stone.  The  seats  and  floors  are  of  oak ;  the  roofs  only  of 
deal,  fiut  their  scantlings  are  very  massive.  Tiles  and  marbles  are 
used  for  the  passages  of  the  chancel  and  the  south  chancel-aisle,  which 
latter  is  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  Hotham  family,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  monuments  which  were  removed  from  the  old  church.  It 
has  a  vault  beneath  it,  entered  from  outside.  Beginning  with  the 
chancel,  the  east  window  is  a  composition  of  five  trefoil-headed  lights, 
with  a  large  elegantly-traceried  circle  in  the  head.  Externally  this  is 
arcaded  with  two  Imndsome  niches,  and  stands  on  a  rich  panelled 
stringcourse:  in  the  gable  there  is  a  spherical  triangle,  filled  with 
tracery,  and  a  cornice-moulding  runs  under  the  gable-eaves.  The 
same  rich  stringcourse  runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  sanctuary  walls, 
north  and  south ;  and  the  windows  to  the  sanctuary  are  richly  arcaded. 
The  chancel  aisles  are  rather  less  ornate,  but  are  treated  with  stone 
crestings  to  the  gables  and  ridges.  There  is  a  small  pedimental- 
headed  priest's-door  on  the  south  side.  The  south  chancel-aisle  has 
an  east  window  of  three-traceried  lights.  The  north  chancel-aisle, 
forming  the  vestry,  has  in  its  eastern  gable  three  low  windows  below 
a  circular  traceried  window :  and  there  is  a  rather  elaborate  door  on 
its  north  side,  turned  obliquely  towards  the  west.  The  transept-roofs 
die  off  on  the  roof  of  the  nave,  their  crests  being  lower  than  the  nave 
ridge.  The  south  transept  shows  a  Ghometriad  window  of  four  tri- 
foliated  lights,  with  a  traceried  circle  over  each  pair,  and  a  traceried 
triangle  in  the  head  of  all.  The  buttresses  here,  and  throughout  the 
church,  are  of  small  projection;  being  indeed  rather  of  an  Early- 
Transitional  type  than  of  a  later  manner.  Strings,  eaves,  cornices, 
crestings,  &c.,  are  all  boldly  developed  and  well  treated.  The  nave 
walls  have  good  Geometrical  windows,  finished  with  considerable  de- 
tail, llie  south-west  porch,  which  is  reached  by  steps,  is  the  least 
happy  part  of  the  desig^.  The  detail  indeed  is  good,  but  the  effect  is 
rather  high-shouldered,  so  to  say.  The  tower  and  spire  however,  are 
exceedingly  good.  The  base  is  treated  with  great  simplicity ;  though 
the  west  window — a  geometrical  composition  of  five  lights — ^relieves 
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it.  Above  the  crest  of  the  nave-roof  the  tower  is  designed  as  a  very 
elaborate  open  belfry  stage,  having  three  immense  and  tall  lights  on 
each  face,  canopied  and  arcaded  and  ornamented  with  every  imaginable 
architectural  device,  between  octagonal  angle  turrets,  which  shoot  up, 
above  a  rich  cornice,  into  thin  octagonal  spirelet  pinnacles.  Between 
the  latter  rises  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  with  canopied  spire-lights  on  the 
cardinal  faces.  This  steeple  is  altogether  most  effective.  The  internal 
detail  is  very  elaborate.  The  chancel  arch,  of  two  orders,  rises  from 
clustered  piers  :  and  the  tower  arch  of  three  orders  resembles  it.  Two 
very  lofty  narrow  arches,  borne  on  a  slender  detached  shaft,  separate 
the  chancel  from  its  south  aisle.  The  nave  walls  are  arcaded  inter- 
nally above  the  sills  of  the  windows,  with  profuse  shafts,  panellings  and 
corbels.  The  soffit  arch  of  the  east  window  is  exceedingly  enriched 
with  panelled  mouldings ;  and  the  sanctuary  has  a  mural  arcade,  which 
is  scarcely  (perhaps)  equally  ornate  with  the  rest  of  the  detail.  Lofty 
iron  grills  fill  themrches  between  the  northern  chancel-aisle  and  the 
chancel  and  north  transept  respectively ;  but  the  eastern  of  the  two 
arches  between  the  chancel  and  its  north  aisle  is  solid,  and  pierced 
with  a  door  leading  into  the  vestry.  The  roofs  are  of  timber.  That 
of  the  nave  has  arched  principals  beneath  the  collars ;  and  a  panelled 
cornice,  running  above  the  wall  plate.  The  chancel  is  furnished  with 
stalls  and  subsellse.  We  can  speak  with  high  admiration  of  the  de- 
sign of  this  church,  lite  absence  of  a  stone  roof,  (considering  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  structure)  and  of  colour,  constructional  or  other- 
wise, is  however,  to  be  regretted.  The  east  and  west  windows  how- 
ever, are  filled  with  excellent  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  and  all  the  other  windows  have  flowered  quarries  and  painted 
borders. 

Chapel  of  the  House  of  Charity^  8oho, — ^The  acquisition  by  the  coun- 
cil of  this  admirable  institution  of  the  neighbouring  premises,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  enables  them  to  extend 
their  accommodation,  and  to  provide  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates. Mr.  Clarke  has  prepared  for  consideration  a  design  of  a  suita- 
ble chapel.  It  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  college  chapel,  with  a  small 
antechapel,  stalls  with  returns  (for  the  officials  and  associates),  and  a 
circular- ended  apsidal  sanctuary,  the  poor  inmates  to  be  provided  with 
moveable  chairs  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  qiiestion  of  considerable  im- 
portance how  a  chapel  of  this  sort  should  be  planned,  and  we  confess 
to  an  opinion  that  the  college-chapel  type  is  scarcely  the  best  model  to 
follow.  Mr.  Clarke,  feeling  this,  has  suggested  adding  to  the  chapel 
a  series  of  round-ended  quasi-chapels  on  each  side,  to  contain  the  in- 
mates, each  class  being  isolated  from  the  rest.  The  style  of  the  de- 
sign is  Qeometrical- Pointed,  and  it  is  very  effective.  The  side  windows 
are  inserted  in  bold  arches,  which  may  afterwards  be  pierced  for  the 
addition  of  aisles.  Buttresses  with  pedimental  heads  divide  the  bays. 
The  circular  apse  has  a  rich  cornice  moulding.  At  the  south-west 
angle  rises  a  low  octagonal  spirelet,  for  a  bell ;  and  the  roof  has  tiles 
disposed  in  patterns,  with  a  rich  crest  mould,  and  a  metal  pinnacle  at 
the  eastern  end  where  the  apse  begins.  The  chapel  is  on  an  upper 
story,  there  being  a  vaulted  undercroft,  which  will  be  used  for  sacristy. 
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heatiog-apparatas,  and  a  lich-house,  besides  a  vaulted  passage  (under 
the  west  end)  leading  from  the  House  of  Charity  into  Rose  Street* 
The  doors  and  the  steps  to  them  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 

8.  John  EvangelUt,  MUdieBbonrngh,  YorkMhtre.-^The  design  for  this 
new  cruciform  church  is  by  Mr.  Norton.  The  |^an  comprises  a  broad 
nave  of  four  bays  with  broad  aisles :  a  narrower  crosung,  over  which 
rises  a  central  tower;  two  considerable  transepts,  opening  into  the 
crossing ;  and  a  chancel,  ending  in  a  three-sided  apse,  with  a  vestry  on 
its  north,  and  an  organ  chamber  on  its  south  side.  The  church  is 
meant  to  hold  894  persons,  including  children.  In  this  design  the 
difficulty  of  arrangement,  caused  by  a  central  tower,  shows  itself  in 
full  force.  The  piers  of  the  crossing  interfere  with  sight  and  sound. 
Accordingly,  while  the  chancel  proper  here  is  fitted  with  longitudinal 
benches  (but  without  screen),  the  crossing-space  is  also  seated  lon- 
gitudinally; while  a  pulpit  in  the  nave,  against  the  north-west  pier  of 
the  crossing,  faced  by  a  prayer-desk  on  the  opposite  «ide,  have  some  of 
the  congregation  sitting  in  the  transepts  and  in  the  crossing  behind 
them.  The  altar  seems  to  us  to  stand  too  fisr  back  in  the  apse.  The 
nave  has  a  west  door,  and  there  is  a  door  in  the  north  aisle,  placed 
rather  too  fax  eastwards.  Here  stands  the  font.  The  style  is  a 
very  early  Middle-Pointed,  with  occasional  use  of  plate  tracery. 
The  west  elevation  displays  a  four-light  traceried  window,  over  a 
projecting  pedimented  door,  which  stands  on  detached  shafts.  The 
west  ends  of  the  aisles  have  large  pierced  plate-tracery  circles. 
The  angle  buttresses  rise  into  pinnacles,  which  have  early  pyramidal 
heads.  The  north  -elevation  shows,  in  the  nave,  four  transverse 
gables  over  the  aisles,  each  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
with  a  buttress  rising  into  a  pinnacle  between  each  pair  of  gables. 
There  is  no  clerestory.  The  design  of  each  gable  is  a  pierced  plate- 
tracery  circle  over  a  pair  of  plain  lancets,  except  that,  in  the  second 
gable  from  the  west,  an  ornate  portal,  projecting  and  sustained  by 
detached  shafts,  takes  the  place  of  the  lancets.  The  north  transept 
fia^ade  has  a  triplet  of  plun  equal  lancets,  under  a  very  large  pierced 
circle  of  plate  tracery.  The  chancel  and  apse  have  externally  an  early 
arcade,  pierced  by  narrow  lancet-lights,  two  on  each  face  of  the  apse. 
The  east  elevation  shows  a  tall  single  lancet  on  the  east  side  of  each 
transept.  The  apse  in  this  fo^ade  seems  disproportionately  small.  So 
far  as  external  effect  is  concerned,  the  central  tower  and  spire  are 
good.  They  have  an  appearance  of  great  massiveness.  The  belfiry 
stage  is  well  raised  above  an  intermediate  stage  that  is  itself  clear  of 
the  roofs.  Each  side  of  the  belfry  stage  has  a  lofty  couplet  of  two- 
light  windows  with  a  gable,  pierced  by  a  traceried  quatrefoiled  cirde 
over  each  face.  From  between  the  four  gables  of  the  belfry  stage 
rises  a  lofty,  plain,  octagonal  spire,  banded  with  tiles.  Intemdly,  the 
piers  are  cylindrical  with  flowered  capitals.  The  chancel  arch  is  lofty, 
but  rather  narrow.  The  aisles  are  roofed  in  separate  transverse  gables, 
a  strong  horizontal  timber  beam  being  carried  (to  support  the  valleys) 
from  each  pier  to  the  wall.  The  nave  roof  is  open.  That  of  the  apse 
is  coved  and  boarded.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  site,  which  is 
just  under  a  considerable  railway  embankment,  induced  the  architect  to 
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roof  the  aisles  with  tranavene  gables,  so  as  to  give  dignity  to  the 
elevation.  We  are  not  on  this  account  disposed  to  approve  of  it.  We 
should  rather  have  suggested  a  greater  internal  height,  with  a  con- 
spicuous  clerestory.  Tlie  fittings  are  generally  plain;  but  it  is 
intended,  we  believe,  to  introduce  colour. 

8,  Cuikbert,  Obame,  Dar$et,  is  a  smaU  new  church  by  Mr.  Slater, 
consisting  of  a  nsve,  with  western  bell-cot  of  stone  and  south  porch, 
an  apsidal  chancel,  and  vestry  to  the  north,  carried  out  in  Early 
Pointed.  The  peculiarity  of  the  design  consists  in  the  apse,  which  is 
of  three  sides,  the  altar  standing  properly  on  the  chord.  The  windows 
are  all  trefoiled,  those  in  the  nave  being  coupled  under  a  segmental  rear- 
vault,  those  in  the  chancel  and  apse  single.  The  nave  roof  has  curved 
braces,  supported  on  stone  corbels,  while  the  chancel  possesses  a  semi- 
circular panelled  roof.  The  chancel-arch,  rising  from  low  coupled 
shafts  of  red  stone,  has  three  orders  of  mouldings,  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  coloured  stones.  We  desiderate  some  form  of 
sanctuary-arch,  even  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  stouter  rib  than  the  others, 
resting  on  ornamented  corbels.  Such  a  feature  would  give  that  value 
to  the  apse  which  it  somewhat  wants  internally,  from  the  shortness  of 
the  whole  chancel.  In  this  case  the  more  eastern  of  the  chancel 
windows  should  be  pushed  rather  to  the  west,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  apse 
with  two  parallel  sides.  The  chancel  is  seated  stall- wise,  and  the  prayers 
said  from  a  stall  to  the  south.  The  carved  stone  pulpit  stands  at  the 
north  chancel-pier.  The  font  stands  centrically  at  the  west  end.  The 
church  is  seated  with  simple  open  seats.  All  the  woodwork  is  of  deal, 
and  unvarnished.  The  dimensions  are — ^nave,  43  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  chancel, 
39  ft.  8  in.  by  15  ft.  The  chancel  of  the  old  church,  which  stood  on 
another  site,  is  to  be  retained  as  a  cemetery  chapel. 

3,  Cuikbert,  Durham* — ^This  new  church  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson,  is  to  supply  a  district  formed  out 
of  S.  Margaret's,  which  is  itself  a  chapelry  of  S.  Oswald^s.  The  de- 
sign has  been  affected  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  architectural 
contrast  to  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  (serving  as  a  north  pole  to  the 
observatory),  which  stands  on  higher  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  The  architects  have  met  this  difficulty  by  giving  the  tower  a 
massive  appearance,  and  by  securing  a  severe  continuous  line  of  roof. 
The  plan  comprises  a  nave,  61  ft.  6  in.  long  by  24  ft.  9  in.  broad,  a 
chancel  of  the  same  breadth  and  35  ft.  long,  ending  in  a  semicircular 
apse,  a  south  aisle  which  is  continued  along  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, a  north  sacristy,  and  a  projecting  north-western  tower,  which 
overlaps  (so  to  say)  the  west  wall,  and  facilitates  the  introduction  of  a 
small  open  narthex-like  porch,  which  extends  across  the  west  facade 
of  the  nave.  The  internal  arrangements  are  generally  very  good.  The 
altar  is  brought  forward  in  the  apse,  standing  detached  on  a  footpace. 
The  chancel  has  stalls  and  a  priest's- stall  on  each  side ;  no  chancel 
screen,  a  lettem  on  the  chancel  steps,  and  a  pulpit  on  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave.  The  lowest  part  of  the  tower  is  used  as  a  baptistery. 
It  is  true  that  a  north  aisle  is  in  contemplation  at  a  future  day :  but 
meanwhile,  this  position  for  the  font  is  certainly  inconvenient  for  the 
public  administration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament.  The  arcade  between 
the  nave  and  its  south  aisle  is  of  three  broad  arches,  with  a  narrower 
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one  towards  the  chancel,  which  are  well  designed,  of  early  type/  with 
cylindrical  marhle  shafts,  sculptured  capitals  and  bases,  which  seem  to 
us  far  too  much  stilted.  The  west  window  is  a  somewhat  ambitious 
composition  of  a  huge  sexfoiled  circle,  with  a  ring  of  pierced  circlets 
all  round  it,  and  a  S.  Cuthbert*s  cross  in  the  middle.  The  narthex- 
porch  below  it  is  treated  something  like  a  loggia.  The  forms  of  the 
east  and  west  windows  of  the  aisles  are  not  very  pleasing,  having  a 
top-heavy  effect  from  the  fact  that  the  lights  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
large  circles  in  the  head.  The  apse  is  effective,  being  lighted  by  five 
contiguous  two-Ught  trefoiled  windows,  with  plain  cirdes  in  the  head. , 
The  tower  is  roofed  with  a  steep  saddle-back  gable,  and  has  a  long 
lancet  in  each  gable  ;  these  tall  lights  however,  seeming  to  us  rather 
excessive,  and  moreover  weakening  the  gable  unduly.  But  this  detail 
will  probably  be  altered,  before  the  work  reaches  that  point.  This 
seems  to  us  a  very  thoughtful  and  promising  design,  though  perhaps 
unnecessarily  eccentric  in  some  particulars.  The  long  monotonous 
continuous  roof,  only  distinguished  by  a  richer  ridge-crest  to  the 
chancel,  is  however  by  no  means  a  bad  feature* 

S.  *"— — ,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire. — We  have  seen  a  very  good  de- 
sign by  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Halifax,  for  a  new  church  in  this 
town.  The  plan  comprises  a  broad  nave,  with  two  aisles  and  an 
arcade  of  five  on  each  side ;  a  porch  on  each  side  at  the  western  ends 
of  the  north  and  south  walls  respectively ;  a  chancel,  with  a  square 
vestry  on  the  north,  and  an  organ  chamber  on  the  south,  and  a  bold 
seven-sided  apse.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  most  satisfactory.  The 
extremity  of  the  nave,  between  the  two  porches,  is  treated  as  a  kind  of 
narthex.  The  pulpit  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
Two  broad  steps  (on  the  lowest  of  which  is  a  low  screen)  mount  to 
the  chancel,  which  has  stalls  and  subselle  on  each  side,  another  step 
rises  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  altar  (which  is  brought  somewhat,  but 
scarcely  sufficiently,  forward,)  stands  on  a  footpace.  The  vestry  has 
an  external  door,  and  also  a  door  to  the  chancel,  and  one  to  the  north 
aisle  (the  latter,  we  think,  scarcely  necessary.)  The  organ  chamber 
has  a  screen  between  it  and  the  south  aisle,  and  two  arches,  sup- 
ported by  a*  shaft,  opening  into  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
style  is  a  very  severe  and  archaic  Early-Pointed,  with  many  French 
peculiarities,  hardly  removed  from  the  Romanesque.  The  chancel 
and  apsidal  sanctuary  are  vaulted  in  stone.  The  west  elevation  has 
three  trefoil-headed  equal  tall  lancets,  with  a  large  sexfoiled  circle  in 
the  gable.  The  porches  have  transverse  gables,  not  dying  off  into  the 
lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles.  We  do  not  much  admire  the  unusual 
effect.  The  clerestory  has  ten  broad  trefoil-headed  lancets,  arranged 
in  couplets.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  equal  triplets  of  trefoil-headed 
shafted  lights.  The  apse  has  a  tall  trefoil-headed  lancet  on  each  side, 
with  a  boldly  projecting  buttress  at  each  angle,  llie  roof  of  nave  and 
chancel  is  continuous,  but  a  quaint  bell-turret  rises  over  the  chancel 
arch — designed  with  much  devemess,  but  (as  we  think)  rather  too 
eccentric  in  form.  The  interior  is  designed  for  constructional  poly- 
chrome, with  red  brick,  coloured  marbles,  panellings  of  patterns  in 
mastic,  &c„  besides  frescoes  and  sculptures  in  the  chancel.  We  see 
both  originality  and  power  in  this  hopeful  design. 
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S. ,  Oisett,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland  has  prepared  a 

design  for  a  proposed  church  here.  The  style  is  the  Early-Pointed,  in 
which  this  gentleman  generally  designs.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  com- 
prising a  nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  central  crossing  and  transepts, 
chancel  with  sacristy  on  the  north,  and  organ- chamber  and  choir- 
vestry  on  the  south.  The  exterior  is  conspicuous  for  a  very  lofty 
clerestory,  each  bay  having  two  broad  plain  lancets,  with  a  sexfoiled 
circle  of  plate  tracery  in  the  head.  The  aisle  windows  are  very  simi- 
lar, but  much  less  lofty.  The  transept-gables  have  very  large  octo- 
foiled  rose- windows,  with  doors  beneath.  The  chancel  is  also  clere- 
storied,  but  is  of  a  lower  level  than  the  nave.  The  central  tower  is 
massive  and  well- developed,  with  an  octagonal  stone  spire  rising  be- 
tween corner  pinnacles.  The  parapet  is  scarcely  early  enough  in 
character  to  suit  the  general  severity  of  the  style.  The  west  elevation 
has  a  large  unequal  triplet  of  plain  lights  under  a  well- moulded  arched 
head :  and  the  door  below  is  highly  enriched  with  a  sculptured  tym- 
panum. The  east  window  is  an  ornate  traceried  composition  of  five 
lights,  with  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  shafted  jambs,  arch  moulds,  &c. 
The  interior  is  elaborate,  with  constructional  colour,  low  squat  marble 
shafts,  archivolts  of  coloured  bricks,  carved  capitals,  &c.  The  architect 
has  prepared  an  alternative  design,  with  the  tower  and  spire  at  the 
north-west  angle. 

S. ,  Llanllwychllwydoct  Pembrokeshire. — This  church  is  being  re- 
built by  Mr  .Withers,  who  has  a  specialty  for  churches  with  unpronounce- 
able Welsh  names.  Here  is  a  nave,  35  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  8  in.  broad  ; 
a  chancel,  22  ft.  3  in.  long  by  15  ft.  broad,  ending  in  a  three-sided 
apse ;  a  vestry  on  the  north-west  of  the  chancel ;  a  south-west  porch, 
and  an  ingenious  arrangement  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  by  which 
a  low  stone  octagonally-broached  spirelet  is  supported,  partly  on  a 
small  projection  from  the  west  end,  and  partly  by  a  great  thickening 
(internally)  of  the  west  wall,  in  which  is  set  a  deeply  splayed  west 
window.  The  style  is  the  simplest  First-Pointed  with  small  lancets, 
which  in  the  chancel  only  are  trifoliated  in  the  heads.  The  arrange*^ 
menta  of  the  interior  are  excellent.  The  chancel  roof  is  coved.  The 
whole  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  unpretending  but  substantial  and 
effective  Welsh  church.     The  total  cost  is  only  £500. 

Honolulu  Cathedral. — Mr.  Slater  has  prepared  a  very  original  design 
for  this  cathedral,  which  we  shall  notice  at  length  in  our  next  number. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  able  to  commend  Mr.  Norton's  designs  for  a  school  and 
master's  house  at  Highhridge,  Somersetshire^  and  for  some  additions  to 
the  Industrial  Training  School  for  Workhouse  Oirls  at  Brockkam^ 
Surrey. 
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NEW  PARSONAGES. 

Belmont,  Durham. — ^lliis  is  a  carefully  designed  house,  by  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Robson.  An  ample  study,  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  rooms,  and  a  circular-ended  drawing-room,  are  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  style  is  Early- Pointed,  which  however,  is  not  over- 
done in  detail. 

Parsonage  House^  Crantey,  Surrey, — ^This  bouse,  designed  by  Mr. 
Withers,  is  intended,  we  believe,  for  the  assistant  curate  of  the  parish. 
Such  a  house  is  often  much  wanted  in  rural  parishes.  It  is  a  modest, 
but  appropriate,  brick  building,  with  four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing- 
room,  all  very  oommodiously  arranged.  The  material  is  red  brick 
with  hoods  and  strings  in  black  brick  ;  and  the  style  is  Pointed.  We 
see  nothing  to  remark  except  that  some  of  the  forms  of  the  window- 
openings  are  needlessly  destitute  of  beauty.     The  cost  is  only  £800. 

Chew  Magna,  Somerset, — ^A  design  by  Mr.  Norton,  well  arranged, 
and  on  rather  a  large  scale.  The  windows  are  square-headed,  but 
have  a  slight  Pointed  character ;  but  all  pretentiousness  is  avoided. 
A  conservatory  forms  part  of  the  design. 

Duffield,  Derbyshire. — ^A  good  design  by  Mr.  Norton,  containing 
four  sitting  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  study  with  a  sort  of  apsidal 
termination. 

For  Sherfield'Ofi'Loden  Rectory,  Hants,  Mr.  Norton  has  designed  an 
effective  house  in  red  brick  and  half-timbered. 

Llanarth  Vicarage,  Cardiganshire. — ^This  design  is  by  Mr.  Withers. 
It  is  a  commodious  house,  with  six  bed -rooms  and  a  dressing-room  in 
all :  well  arranged,  except  that  the  "  study  *'  b  too  small.  The  offices 
show  ingenuity  of  arrangement.  A  plain  oriel,  and  arches  over  square- 
headed  windows  and  door  openings,  give  a  Pointed  character  to  the 
design.  It  is  buUt  of  Bath  stone  and  a  local  stone,  and  its  cost  is 
£900. 


SECULAR  WORKS. 

We  have  seen  with  pleasure  the  designs  for  a  mansion,  in  a  simple 
but  characteristic  Gothic  style,  built  for  Mr.  Pool,  at  Brentknoil, 
Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Norton,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500. 

The  same  gentleman  has  avoided  exaggeration  in  his  design  for  a 
mansion  for  the  Baron  d'Uxkull,  at  Weltz,  in  Livonia.  Indeed,  we 
should  almost  have  looked  for  more  dccidwi  Pointed  character  in  this 
design. 

We  hear  with  pleaanre  that  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson  have  de- 
aigned  a  Pointed  grate,  with  fire-irons  and  fenders  to  match,  for  Messrs. 
LoBgdeo  and  Co.  of  Sheffield,  who  intend  to  produce  it  as  one  of  their 
contributions  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  (863. 
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CHURCH  RB8T0RATI0NS* 

Limerick  (ktkedral. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  re« 
Btoriatioo  of  thie  cathedral,  by  Mr.  Slater,  which  commenced  in  the 
Stafford  memorial,  has  been  again  resumed,  after  a  oeMation  from  want 
of  faada.  The  portion  of  the  building  now  taken  in  hand  ia  the  south 
transept,  as  a  memorial  to  the  Westropp  family.  The  new  roof  of 
oak  will  correspond  with  that  of  the  choir,  and  the  end  of  the  tran* 
sept  will  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  group  of  five  lanoets,  com- 
prised under  three  arches,  of  which  the  central  one  includes  the 
three  central  lights,  which  stand  together  with  a  less  interval  than  exists 
between  the  outward  lancet  of  the  triplet  and  the  external  one  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  accordingly  four  sets  of  shafts  of  Irish  marble» 
with  carved  stone  caps  and  annulets,  of  which  the  two  in  the  centre 
are  double.  The  window  is  to  be  filled  with  very  rich  painted  glaas» 
with  figures  in  medallions,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  Underneath 
this  window  are  some  ancient  monuments,  which  will  be  carefully  pre« 
served.  The  Westropp  monument,  par  esteUenet,  will  oorbel  out  from 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept,  which  is  at  present  blank,  composed 
of  an  arcade  of  three  pedimented  niches,  each  niche  containing  a 
sculptured  subject  in  high  relief.  The  Resurrection  will  be  in  the 
centre,  and  on  either  side  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Entomb- 
ment ;  the  whole  being  the  work  of  Mr.  Redfem.  A  new  pulpit  is 
also  in  progress  for  the  cathedral,  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Maunsell  family,  of  stone,  supported  on  a  large  circular  shaft,  with 
four  smaller  detached  shafts.  In  the  central  panel  will  be  sculptured 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Mr.  Slater  has  placed  this  work  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  We  have  had  so  recently  to  express  our 
gratification  at  the  cathedral  movement  in  Ireland,  that  we  need  hardly 
repeat  the  expression  of  that  feeling. 

Bristol  Cathedral. — A  correspondent  forwards  for  our  inspection  a 
coloured  lithograph  of  the  design,  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Pope,  for  a  brass  eagle 
lettem  for  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  design  is  certainly  tame  and 
insipid  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  mouldings  are  coarse  and 
inaccurate.  The  basement  has  three  angelic  figures,  standing  on 
dwarf  shafts,  and  (literally)  branching  up  into  pinnacles,  which  are 
connected  by  quasi-flying  buttresses  with  the  central  stem.  These 
figures,  besides  being  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  eagle  itself,  are 
conceived  in  the  weak  spirit  of  French  quasi-religious  art. 

8.  Jokm  Baptitt,  Pe»$ey,  WUU. — ^The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church  (Mr.  Street's  plans  for  which  were  noticed  in  the  EecMo- 
logitt  for  June),  has  at  length  been  completed.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
tails there  mentioned,  the  chancel  has  been  raised  one  step  above  the 
nave,  and  the  sanctuary  one  step  above  the  rest  of  the  chancel^  and 
the  altar  on  another  step,  with  a  footpace  extending  only  in  front. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  Maw's  tiles,  increasing  in  richness  towards  the 
east,  the  last  compartment  being  enriched  with  encaustic  tiles  and  pat- 
terns in  marble.    The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  (the  width  of  the  east 
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window)  enriched  with  marbles  inlaid,  and  has  a  white  marble  cross  in 
the  centre,  with  a  double  circle  round  it  of  Irish  red  and  green  marble. 
The  cross  rests  on  the  superaltar,  which  is  a  slab  of  black  marble :  let 
into  the  reredos,  at  the  top,  is  a  cornice  of  boldly  carved  foliage.     The 
reredos  cuts  off  two  feet  of  the  east  window,  which  though  an  im- 
provement to  the  window,  obscures  part  of  the  stained  glass,  but  avoids, 
happily,  the  actual  figures :  four  lancets  are  filled  with  glass,  by  Hard- 
man,  and  are  very  successful  both  in  design  and  colouring.     The  east 
window,  a  late  Middle- Pointed  one,  (of  three  broad  lights),  also  by 
Hardman,  is  not  so  happy  in  colour,  the  tinctures  being  poor  and  unde- 
cided, and  the  whole  feeling  of  the  window  thoroughly  modem.     It 
shows  1,  the  Blessed  Virgin  seated,  with  the  holy  Infant  on  her  lap, 
and  the  designer,  rather  eccentrically,  has  represented  the  hands  of 
both  folded  as  if  in  prayer !      2.   Ilie  Crucifixion,  treated  conven- 
tionally, and  most  ably  drawn.     3.  The  "  Noli  me  tangpere,"  in  which 
the  Magdalen  wears  a  robe  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  first  light,  viz.,  violet,  giving  one,  at  first,  a  confused 
idea  aa  to  the  person  represented.    These  windows  were  all  the  gift 
of  (and  the  east  window  partly  designed  by)  a  daughter  of  the  late 
lector.  Canon  Bouverie.    The  chancel  is  properly  fitted  with  stalls  and 
subseUs  of  oak,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  chancel  arch  has  necessi- 
tated the  westernmost  stall  on  either  side  being  pushed  forward  to 
serve  as  a  prayer*  desk.     Gh>od  parcloses  of  oak  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  aisle  arches.     The  communion  rail  is  of  oak,  with  iron 
supports  adorned  with  foliage.     A  new  credence  of  stone  is  placed  to 
the  north  of  the  altar,  under  the  easternmost  lancet.     A  new  pulpit,  a 
very  graceful  design  in  oak,  relieved  with  pierced  panels  of  walnut, 
and  ebony  shafts  to  the  arcading,  stands  on  a  stone  base,  enriched 
with  quatrefbils,  and  is  placed  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch.     It  is 
fitted  with  a  brass  desk  and  candlesticks,  by  Hardman.     The  lectern 
is  an  eagle  of  oak,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  relieved  with  colour, 
carved  by  Mayetts  of  Oxford,  from  Mr.  Street's  design.     The  reredos 
was  executed  by  Earp  of  Lambeth ;  the  pulpit  by  Wyatt  of  Oxford. 
An  elegant  brass  desk  stands  on  the  altar,  the  gift  of  a  former  curate. 

8.  PauUmts,  Cratjford,  Kent. — ^This  is  a  church  of  a  very  remarkable 
plan.  It  has  a  chancel,  with  a  chantry  chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
a  sacristy  to  the  north-east,  and  two  equal  parallel  naves,  separated  by 
an  arcade  of  five, — the  arcade  abutting  on  the  very  middle  of  the  chan- 
cel arch.  Mr.  Clarke  is  restoring  and  rearranging  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  works  there  was  brought  to  light  a  plaister  cast,  apparently  turned 
on  a  lathe,  of  a  base  or  capital.'agreeing  exactly  in  section  with  the  de* 
tails  of  the  mutilated  sedilia  discovert  in  the  south-east  side  of  the 
chancel. 

3.  John,  l%orpe-Achureh,  Northants. — ^This  church,  of  early  Middle- 
Pointed  days,  with  a  very  graceful  western  spire,  was  one  of  those 
churches  in  which,  by  the  absence  of  aisles  and  introduction  of  tran- 
septs,  the  cross-plan  is  most  perfectly  exhibited;  although, from  the  roofs, 
both  of  the  transepts  and  of  the  chancel,  being  lower  than  that  of  the 
nave,  the  external  outline  was  not  very  good.  Duly  churchwardenized, 
the  pitch  of  the  roofs  lowered,  and  the  beautiful  tracery  ruined,  it  has 
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come  into  Mr.  Slater's  hands  for  restoration.  Congregational  needs 
calling  for  an  enlargement  somewhere,  a  north  lean-to  aisle,  of  three 
hays,  with  pillars  of  a  quatrefoil  section,  hss  been  thrown  out,  while,  of 
course,  all  the  old  features  of  the  remaining  structure  have  been  re- 
instated. The  service  will  be  said  from  a  stall  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
pulpit  will  stand  to  the  south  of  the  chancel-arch ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  the  north  transept  devoted  to  a  family  pew. 

S>  Peter,  Stainton,  Yorkshire. — ^This  mutilated  ancient  church  is  in 
course  of  restoration  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson,  of  Durham,  who 
are  rebuilding  the  chancel  entirely.  The  style  chosen,  in  harmony 
with  the  original  remains,  is  a  very  Early-Pointed,  boldly  and  ably 
treated.  The  architects  have  very  judiciously  introduced  into  the  new 
walls  all  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  chancel  which  they  found  in  the 
course  of  demolishing  the  old  work.  In  particular,  a  quatrefoiled- 
circle,  with  discs  of  sculpture  in  its  spandrils,  and  a  containing  hood- 
mould,  of  early  character,  is  thus  recovered,  and  placed  in  the  gable  of 
a  new  sacristy,  which  is  affixed  to  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  chancel  is  properly  arrangped,  with  ample  sanctuary,  the 
original  piscina  and  sediJia,  and  six  stalls  on  each  side,  but  no  chancel 
screen.  The  chancel  levels  have  been  judiciously  treated.  The  side 
windows  of  the  new  chancel  are  trifoliated  lancets :  the  east  window  is 
of  three  unfoliated  lights,  with  three  trefoiled  circles  in  the  head,  all 
under  a  broad  containing  arch,  with  a  strong  serrated  stringcourse 
running  across  horizontally  from  the  bases  of  the  east  gable.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  will  follow. 

<S.  John,  Clerkenwell,  London, — ^This  church,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  fact  a  miserable 
conventicle-like  structure  built  upon  the  site  of  the  chancel  of  the 
original  church.  But  it  seems  that  the  north-east  and  south  walls  are 
original,  and  that  they  contain,  in  a  fearfully  mutilated  condition,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  window-jambs  and  arches,  but  no  tracery.  The 
crypt  however,  though  full  of  coffins  and  in  a  disgusting  state,  is  described 
as  a  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  First- Pointed.  The  rector  of 
this  church,  having  lately  given  up  pew-rents  and  adopted  daily  ser- 
vice and  weekly  offertories,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  im- 
provement in  the  arrangements  of  the  church.  These,  costing  about 
£800,  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Withers.  The  church  has 
been  cleaned  thoroughly  and  made  water-tight.  The  three-decker 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk's-desk,  blocking  up  the  altar,  have  been 
removed :  and  the  pulpit  has  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  arch,  with  a  prayer-desk  on  the  south.  A  central  passage 
has  been  pierced  through  the  pews.  The  sanctuary  has  been  enlarged, 
the  altar  properly  vested,  and  the  lighting  of  the  church  improved. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  beginning  of  restoration,  and  we  hope  that 
more  will  follow. 

S.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  London. — This  small  Third-Pointed 
church  escaped  the  Fire  of  London.  Mr.  Withers  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  its  restoration  and  rearrangement.  Very 
judiciously,  as  we  think,  he  proposes  to  follow  the  style  of  the  building 
in  all  his  new  fittings.    This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  an  old  English 
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small  towa  ptrtsh-chnrch ;  and  we  hope  earnestly  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  the  spoQer.  But  we  have  heard  that  it  is  scheduled  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  bill  for  church  destruction  and  desecration.  Per- 
haps if  the  parishioners  restore  it,  this  relic  of  mediaeval  London  may 
be  spared  to  us. 

S8.  Peter  and  Paul,  Tetney,  Lineoinshire, — ^This  fine  old  church  is 
being  restored  by  Mr.  Withers,  who  rebuilds  the  chancel  and  its 
spacious  chantry-aisle,  used  as  a  sacristy,  in  the  angle  between  the 
chancel  and  the  north  aisle.  Under  the  sacristy  a  heating  apparatus 
is  introduced.  The  internal  arrangements  are  excellent  s  though  a 
prayer-desk,  distinct  from  the  stalls,  but  under  the  chancel  arch  on  the 
south  side,  and  ranging  with  the  stalls,  seems  a  needless  impropriety, 
for  which  we  are  sure  the  architect  is  not  responsible.  The  style  is  a 
rather  early  Third -Pointed.  We  are  able  to  commend  the  treatment 
of  the  design  very  heartily.  The  reredos  however— which  is  a  mere 
panelled  arcading^— might  have  been  better.  The  following  inscription 
in  Lombardic  characters  is  cut  on  the  north  face  of  the  second  column 
from  the  east  of  the  north  aisle,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  :— • 
"  Hoc  orns  bx  humo  vactum  bst  a.d.  mccclxit.  Dohivo  Robibt 
Dat.  Tbtnxt  Vioaaxo." 

S.  Oswald,  Rand,  Liueolnghire.'^The  chancel  of  this  small  village 
church,  which  is  curiously  long  and  low  in  its  proportions,  is  rebuild- 
ing by  Mr.  Withers.  The  style  chosen  is  a  good  Geometrical  Middle- 
Pointed.  A  vestry  is  added  on  the  north  side,  though  without  an 
external  door.  The  arrangements  of  the  chancel  are  correct,  though 
the  prayer-desk  is  unnecessarily  distinguished  from  the  stalls.  Mr. 
Withers  preserves  carefully  a  beautiful  monumental  effigy  of  a  lady  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  quite  perfect,  which  is  now  inserted  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave.  He  intends  to  place  it  under  a  simple  niche  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

8.  Brytuich,  Nevem,  Pembrokeshire. — Mr.  Withers  has  in  hand  the 
restoration  of  this  curious  and  characteristic  low  long  Pembrokeshire 
church.  Its  plan  comprises  a  western  tower,  a  nave  with  two  quasi- 
transepts  towards  its  eastern  end,  and  a  long  chancel  with  two  very 
singular  shallow  chantries,  one  on  each  side,  at  its  western  end.  In 
addition  to  a  proper  rearrangement  of  the  whole  interior,  (the  two 
aforesaid  chantries  being  left  unoccupied — as  an  historical  record),  the 
windows,  roofs,  and  walls,  are  to  be  repaired  and  restored.  The  tower 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  local  type,  low,  massive,  buttressed,  batten- 
ing,  and  embattled. 
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We  hare  received  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  £a  Paroisse, 
Revue Liturgique,  Canonique,  Lit tSr aire  et  ArchSologique,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, under  the  same  management  as  *'  Le  Plain  Chant/'  noticed  in 
a  former  Number.    The  principal  articles  bearing  on  Ecclesiology  are.  a 
'*  Notice  sur  les  cloches/*  by  M.  Schmitt,  organist  of  S.  Sulpice.  and  an 
account  of  a  discussion,  held  at  Rouen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Con- 
gr^  Arch^logique  de  France."  on  the  subject  of  pulpits  and  sounding- 
boards.     M.  Schmitt  gives  some  very  curious  information  about  bells. 
Among  other  things  he  mentions  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bells  of 
Spain  were  stolen  (voltes)  by  the  English,  or  destroyed  during  the  re- 
volutions.    He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremoay  which  has,  in 
in  England,  taken  the  place  of  the  solemn  benediction  of  bells.  *'  When 
a  bell  has  been  cast,'*  says  M.  Schmitt,  "  it  is  turned  upside  down, 
and  filled  with  punch.     This  gigantic  bowl  is  then  emptied  by  the 
parishioners  amidst  laughter  and  songs.     This,"  adds  the  organist  of 
S.  Sulpice,  *'  is  quite  English."   By  an  unaccountable  omission  the  well- 
known  fact  is  not  stated,  that  the  punch  is  invariably  paid  for  out  of 
the  church-rates.    'The    discussion   on  sounding-boards   (ahat-voix) 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  much  spirit.   The  church  of  France 
appears  to  be  divided  on  this  important  subject.     The  diocese  of  An- 
gers has,  according  to  the  editor  of  "  La  Paroisse,"  for  some  years  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  encouraging  "  the  primitive  and  liturgical  form  of 
pulpit,  low,  and  without  sounding-board."     The  princt|MLl  opponent 
of  this  modern  corruption  appears  tobe  M.  Raymond  Bordeaux,  who 
regards  sounding-boards  as  not  only  useless,  heavy,  and  ungraceful, 
but  as  even  opposed  to  liturgical  directions.     "  With  these  judicious 
observations,'    says  the  editor,  "  we  entirely  and  unreservedly  sympa- 
thize.    Sounding-boards  are  useless  to  the  preacher,  ungraceful  to  the 
eye,  contrary  to  the  Rubric,  abnormal  in  archatology,  and  in  every 
respect  reprehensible  and  intolerable." 

Mr.  Markland,  of  Bath,  has  published,  in  a  separate  form,  as  a 
pamphlet,  his  remarks  on  The  Offertory :  the  most  excellent  way  of 
contributing  Money  for  Christian  purposes  (London  :  Parker,  and  Bell 
and  Daldy),  which  originally  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  his  "Remarks 
on  English  Churches."  This  republication  of  a  convincing  and  ex- 
cellent argument  is  exceedingly  well  timed.  The  offertory  can  no 
longer  be  called  the  badge  of  a  party,  when  even  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
recommends  its  general  adoption  in  his  diocese.  Mr.  Markland  has 
added  a  judicious  prefatory  notice,  and  an  appendix,  containing  some 
of  the  evidence  given  in  1858  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  deficiency  of  means  of  spiritual  instruction  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  Rev.  J.   W.   Rumsey,  of  Rolvenden,  has  compiled  a  set  of 
Canticles  for  the  Christian  Seasons,  in  the  Words  of  Holy  Scripture 
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(Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker).     They  are  pointed  for  chanting, 
and  may  he  used  in  schools  or  families. 

The  Interest  of  a  Diocese  in  the  Restoration  of  its  Cathedral  (Masters), 
is  the  title  of  an  eloquent  sermon  hy  the  Rev,  J.  W.  Hewett,  on  the 
reopening  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  We  observe  that  it  was  preached  in 
a  church  bearing  the  un-English  dedication  of  "  The  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  Dresden,  Staffordshire."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
building  cannot  be  named  again  more  in  accordance  with  Anglican 
precedent. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Barnes  has  published  an  useful  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Stained  Glass  lately  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes  for  the  great  east « 
window  of  the  Priory  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 
The  donor  was  T.  G.  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Wetherby  Grange.  The 
inscription  is,  however,  not  correctly  printed,  and  the  writer  repeats 
the  exploded  fallacy,  that  the  monogram  I  H  S  means  Jbsus  Hominum 
Salvator,  instead  of  being  merely  the  abbreviation  of  our  Loan's  name. 

A  layman,  who  reveals  himself  as  Mr.  Place,  of  Nottingham,  has 
republished  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Nottingham  Athen- 
aeum," under  the  title  of  The  Plague  of  Locusts,  against  all  hymn  books 
in  general,  and  against  the  trashy  "  Mitre  "  hymn  book  in  particular. 
We  go  the  whole  way  with  the  writer  in  ridiculing  the  trash  too  often 
sung  in  our  churches,  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  all  hymnody 
should  be  excluded  from  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Withers  has  designed  an  effective  coped  tomb  for  the  church- 
yard of  Baumber,  Lincolnshire,  and  also  a  commendable  mural  tablet, 
commemorative  of  the  same  person,  for  the  inside  of  the  church. 

The  little  church  of  Hautbois  Magna,  Norfolk,  is  a  most  curious 
structure.  It  comprises  a  Norman- Romanesque  nave  and  western 
round  tower,  and  a  Norman  chancel,  with  a  square-ended  sanctuary  of 
Early-Pointed  (which  has  replaced  a  Romanesque  circular  apsidal  ter- 
mination), and  a  Pointed  south  aisle,  with  south-west  porch,  arcade 
and  roofs  of  Third-Pointed  date.  We  hear  with  regret,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  destroy  this  interesting  building.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  be  preserved. 
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THE  MEDIiEVAL  COURT  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Cub  readers  are  aware  that  the  Eccleaiological  Society  applied  for  a 
space  in  Class  30  of  the  Great  SxhibitioQ,  to  serve,  in  legal  language, 
as  a  "  conduct-pipe"  for  works  of  architects  and  artists  friendly  to  our 
Society,  and  willing  to  join  us  in  a  united  representation  of  our  phase 
of  art.     This  application  was  fovourably  entertained.     At  the  same 
time,  several  oUier  exhibitors,  distinguished  in  various  branches  of 
mediaeval  art,  religious  and  secular,  had  asked  for  and  had  obtained 
space  in  the  same  Class.    The  time  drew  nigh  to  map  out  the  area 
among  the  different  applicants,  the  immediate  labour  being  divided 
between  Mr.  Waring,  the  superintendent  of  the  Class,  and  a  committee 
of  exhibitors  presided  over  by  Mr.  Crace.    Observing,  as  they  did,  that 
we  came  forward  in  the  character,  so  to  speak,  of  super-exhibitors, 
within  our  own  space,  and  that  the  works  of  the  other  mediaeval  exhi- 
bitors in  the  Class  were  homogeneous  with  our  own,  they  proposed  to  us 
that  we  should  take  the  control  of  the  whole  mediaeval  department 
within  that  Class,  receiving  and  arranging  a  Mediaeval  Court ;  under 
the  obligation,  of  course,  to  provide  for  the  list  of  exhibitors  who  had 
already  received  their  allotments.    We  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to 
close  with  an  offer  made  in  so  friendly  and  complimentary  a  manner, 
and  so  desirable  for  the  objects  which  we  had  in  view ;  while  the  ex- 
hibitors who  were  thus  placed  in  correspondence  with  us  most  cheer- 
fully acquiesced. 

Accordingly,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  Court  of  50  feet  square,  ad- 
vantageously placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  opening  directly  into 
it,  and  close  to  the  eastern  dome.  Mr.  Surges  and  Mr.  Slater  have 
agreed  jointly  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  of  it,  and  in  their  hands 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  well  done.  We  have  no  wish  to  forestall 
anticipation  by  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  Mediaeval  Court ;  but  we 
may,  in  passing,  mention  that  nearly  all  branches  of  eccleaiological  art 
will  be  most  satisfactorily  represented.     Sculpture  will  partly  appear 
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in  completed  works  and  partly  in  casts.  We  maj  note  a  reredos  by 
Mr.  Street,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp ;  and  a  portion  of  that  for  Waltham 
Abbey,  designed  by  Mr.  Burges,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Nichol,  with  the 
cartoon  of  the  rest.  There  is  likewise  a  reredos,  by  Mr.  Teulon,  carved 
by  Mr.  Earp ;  and  another  by  Mr.  White,  and  a  cast  of  the  sculp- 
tures  in  the  Bedminster  reredos.  sculptured  by  Mr.  Fanner,  under 
Mr.  Norton's  directions.  Mr.  Red  fern  contributes  casts  of  his  sculp- 
tures of  the  Ascension,  for  the  Digby  mortuary  chapel  at  Sherborne, 
and  for  Mr.  Slater's  Westropp  monument  in  Limerick  Cathedral ;  the 
latter  being  arranged  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  actual  carved 
work  of  the  monument.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Norton  contribute 
fonts ;  and  there  will  be  a  cast  of  the  Renaissance  font  at  Witley, 
which  Mr.  Forsyth  carved  for  Mr.  Dawkes. 

Mr.  Philip  will  contribute  a  cast  of  Dr.  Mill's  monument  (designed 
by  Mr.  Scott)  and  effigy  at  Ely.  Mr.  Nichol  will  send  another  effigy, 
executed  under  Mr.  Burges'  eyes,  and  arranged  on  a  high  tomb  in 
connection  with  some  subjects  in  relief.  Mr.  Forsyth  sends  the  late 
Lord  Cawdor's  high  tomb,  of  which  Mr.  Nesfield  was  architect. 
Statuary  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Forsyth  will  also  appear.  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell  give  one  of  the  circular  panels,  with  an  incised  sub- 
ject, for  the  Lichfield  pavement.  In  woodwork  there  will  be  the 
stalls  of  Chichester,  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth  from  Mr.  Slater's  design ; 
Mr.  Burges'  piquant  painted  furniture;  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  rich 
bureau,  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  was  shown  a  year  or  two  since 
at  the  Architectural  Exhibition;  and  a  decorated  organ  by  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  Seddon. 

Metal*  work  will  be  largely  represented  in  contributions  by  Mr.  Skid* 
more ;  and  Mr.  Street  will  send  the  iron  font  cover  for  S.  James',  Gbrden 
Street,  by  Mr.  Leavers.  The  Ecclesic^ogical  Society  will  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  exhibiting  the  frontal  which  it  presents  to  S.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, designed,  according  to  the  "Cologne"  method,  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Bell.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  also  moat 
kindly  lent  the  new  frontal  for  his  cathedral,  executed  by  the  Ladies' 
Ecclesiastical  Embroidery  Society;  and  the  same  society  sends  a 
frontal  for  Clehonger  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy.  The  court 
will  also  contain  hangings  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  executed 
after  Mr.  Street's  designs.  The  progress  of  mediaeval  art-manu- 
facture in  general  will  also  be  illustrated  from  the  firms  of  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Marshall,  Harland  and  Fisher,  and  Hayward. 

We  might  name  other  contributors,  but  we  have  enumerated  enough 
to  show  that  the  schools  of  art,  which  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  were  all 
but  exclusively  represented  in  Pugin's  court,  will  now  be  taken  up  by 
independent  hands,  with  the  advantage  of  the  schooling  of  eleven  labo- 
rious and  eventful  years.  But  mediaeval  art  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
court.  The  National  Committee  for  architecture  has  also  the  control  of 
a  court  for  the  exhibition  of  architectural  art-manufactures,  of  all  styles, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  limb  of  the  transepts,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  east  dome,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  say  that  Gothic 
art  will  not  occupy  an  unconspicuous  position.  It  will  contain  the 
marble  pulpit  for  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  designed  by  Mr. 
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Soott,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Field,  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  tribute  to 
Dean  Trench's  exertions  in  establishing  the  special  services*  and  another 
marble  pulpit  by  Mr.  Street,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp.  It  will  also  com- 
prise metal- work  by  Mr.  Leavers,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall-space  will 
be  occupied  by  the  prize  subjects  for  this  year  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  out  of  which  we  may  select  the  wood  carvings  and  our  own 
colour-prize  panels  for  special  praise.  Across  this  south-east  transept^ 
and  as  if  connecting  that  court  with  our  own,  will  stretch  the  lofty 
metal  choir  screen,  which  Mr.  Skidmore  has  executed  for  Hereford 
cathedral,  under  Mr.  Scott*s  directions.  Mr.  Hardman  will  also,  we 
believe,  be  fully  represented  in  the  same  portion  of  the  building.  In 
the  galleries  of  the  special  Architectural  Exhibition,  comprising  draw- 
ings and  models,  which  abut  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  east  dome, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  Gothic  school  will  throw  down  the 
friendly  gauntlet  with  spirit. 

We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
painted  glass  which  will  be  sent  in ;  but  this  branch  of  art  will  bave  its 
department.  We  had  offers  of  painted  glass  and  cartoons  for  our  own 
court,  but  we  felt  that  its  acceptance  would  involve  us  in  difficulties 
of  a  material  description,  and  we  declined  accordingly. 

All  the  news  which  we  have  been  giving  is,  it  will  be  observed,  from 
the  "  British  side."  We  should  for  our  own  part  have  wished  that 
the  same  rule  had  been  foUowed  in  architecture  and  in  art  manufac- 
ture as  in  the  picture  galleries,  viz.,  the  juxta-position  of  nationalities. 
But  we  believe  the  determination  of  the  foreigners  themselves  made 
this  impossible.  We  are  wholly  unable,  therefore,  to  say  how  mediaeval 
art  and  architecture  will  be  represented  from  foreign  countries.  We 
hope,  well :  and  the  better  it  is  the  more  we  shall  be  pleased.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  any  comparisons  which  may  be  established  between  their 
and  our  movements ;  besides  which  art  is  universal  not  local,  and  our 
desires  are  for  its  general  prosperity  irrespective  of  national  rivalries. 
With  regard  to  the  controversy  which  they  and  we  have  equaUy  for 
years  been  conducting  with  the  classical  schools,  we  are  as  little  in 
fear.  Within  the  British  side  of  the  Exhibition  building,  by  the  free 
and  ungrudging  consent  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  this  con- 
troversy has  been  one  of  perfect  friendliness  and  mutual  co-operation. 
Each  school  has  striven  to  make  the  general  success  the  greatest  by 
doing  most  for  its  own  cause,  and  cheering  the  other  on  to  similar 
exertions.  The  verdict  will  be  with  the  visitors,  both  public  and 
critics.  Of  one  thing  for  our  own  part  we  are  certain,  that  Mediaeval 
Art,  in  all  its  varieties,  will  occupy  a  position  very  different  from  that  of, 
and  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in,  1851. 
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From  an  exceUent  paper  on  Durham  Cathedral,  read  before  the  York- 
shire Architectural  Society,  by  Mr.  £.  R.  Robson,  the  architect  who 
is  in  charge  of  that  famous  charch,  we  quote  the  more  strictly  archi- 
tectural portions : 

In  August  of  the  year  1093,  the  first  stones  of  the  present  cathedral, 
being  the  third  erected  on  nearly  the  same  site,  were  laid  with  great 
pomp  by  Karileph  the  Bishop,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Tur- 
got,  the  Prior,  a  temporary  shrine  erected  on  what  is  now  the  Cloister 
Green  meantime  containing  the  coffin  of  S.  Cuthbert. 

Architecture  had,  at  this  period,  reached  a  point  in  its  history  in 
this  country.     The  round  arched  style,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
practised  by  the  Saxons,  had  received  immense  impetus  from  the  su- 
perior knowledge  or  boldness  of  the  Normans  who  had  come  over  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  and  it  had  now  matured  into  an  architecture 
which  stood  quite   alone.     Lanfranc  had  rebuilt  Canterbury  on  the 
plan  of  S.  Etienne,  at  Caen,  Gundulph  had  begun  Rochester,  and 
Walkelyn,  Winchester,  and  the  works  of  these  and  others  had  sent  a 
new  spirit  through  the  English  builders,  so  that,  at  the  time  when 
Durham  was  commenced  by  Karileph,  they  were  no  longer  over- 
powered by  the  influence  of  foreign  novelties,  but  were  working  as  all 
architects  worthy  of  the  name  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  worked, 
viz..  with  a  profound  respect  for,  and  a  careful  study  of,  the  works  of 
their  predecessors,  yet  with  an  individuality  and  force  sufficient  to 
leave  the  impress  of  their  own  minds  distinctly  visible  in  their  work. 
Durham  Cathedral  then  is  not  Norman  any  more  than  it  is  Saxon. 
For  the  sake  of  popular  distinction  this  slovenly  name  has  been  given, 
but  the  title  to  it  is  small.     The  parallel  and  cotemporaneous  styles 
of  the  continent  all  rank  under  the  one  name  of  '*  Romanesque,*'  and 
if  we  wish  to  describe  the  Durham  style  ndnutely,  we  might  call  it 
English   Romanesque   with    Norman    influences.      It  forms,  in   the 
architecture  of  its  nave  alone,  a  distinctive  style,  simple,  and  of  a 
peculiar  solemn  majesty,  such  as  the  architecture  of  the  Normans 
themselves  and  the  more  flimsy  posterior  styles  are  alike  wholly 
incapable  of.     I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  buildings  in 
Europe  which  strikes  the  beholder  in  the  same  manner  as  this  peculiar 
solemn  majesty  of  the  nave  of  Durham.    None  of  the  interiors  in  Nor- 
mandy itself  have  it :  some  of  them  are  actually  mean  in  comparison  : 
the  giddy  heights  of  Second-Pointed  French  vaults  do  not  produce  it: 
even  in  the  gigantic  pile  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  the  classic 
style  has  had  the  opportunity  of  placing,  by  its  overwhelming  size  (an 
almost  omnipotent  element  in  architecture,)  most  other  cathedrals  in 
the  shade,  the  size  does  not  appear  so  great  as  it  really  is,  and  the 
effect  must  be  considered  a  failure.     But  in  Durham,  which  is  not, 
comparatively,  a  large  church,  we  immediately  feel  that  we  stand  in  a 
mighty  presence. 

The  work  at  Durham  has  not  only  been  long  held  to  be  "  Norman, 
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but  rude  and  wantiDg  in  the  refinement  which  should  characterize 
Christian  art.  But  to  me  it  teaches  a  different  lesson.  To  my  mind 
the  architect  had  intended  to  produce  his  effects  by  handling  great 
masses,  and  contrasting  them  with  delicate  and  carefully  studied 
mouldings  and  rich  lovely  ornament  not  unmeaningly  applied.  PrcP- 
fessor  Willis  thinks  that  the  old  men  had  no  particular  scientific  rules 
or  principles  to  guide  them,  and  that  experience  alone  taught  them 
how  to  proportion  their  pillars  and  arches.  But  such  a  theory  can  in 
this  particular  instance  be  considered  to  contain  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Undoubtedly  the  piers  were  at  the  time  known  to  be  much  larger  than 
the  mere  scientific  necessity  required,  for  was  not  the  general  propor- 
tion borrowed  from  Normandy  where  there  is  hardly  any  work,  even 
of  thirty  years  before,  with  the  same  sectional  area  of  support  ?  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  the  effect  was  deliberately  calculated, 
and  the  work  made  larger  than  was  strictly  necessary,  with  an  inten- 
tion. Observe  it  narrowly,  noting  its  great  power,  and  its  delicate 
ornament,  and  you  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  "  rude  "  but  simply 
vigorous.  That  powerful  zigzag,  covering  two  of  the  secondary  nave 
pillars  which  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  may  be  considered  the  key 
to  the  whole  artistic  effect.  Others  are,  in  their  several  ways,  beau- 
tiful, and  each  is  just  where  it  is  calculated  to  tell,  but  this  affects  the 
whole  nave.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  another  pair  of  these  great  zig- 
zagged pillars  anywhere  you  please  down  the  nave,  and  then  think 
what  a  blunder  you  have  committed.  Observe  too,  on  these  same 
pillars,  the  exquisite  band  of  sculptured  ornament  below  the  necking 
of  the  cap ;  it  is  an  intrinsically  good  ornament  precisely  in  the  right 
place.  Notice  also  the  innumerable  specimens  of  clever  masonry,  and 
the  fine  sculpture  of  some  of  the  doorways,  and  I  think  I  need  point 
to  nothing  more,  for  the  more  you  observe,  the  more  satisfied  you  will 
become  that  this  is  no  mere  barbarous  work :  it  is  the  union  of  mighty 
power  with  that  tenderness  which  Mr.  Ruskin  considers  inseparable 
from  great  art.  One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  modem  architects 
is  to  place  a  thing,  perhaps  really  good  in  itself,  precisely  where  it 
should  not  be,  and  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  "  rude  ** 
old  work  is  to  make  the  fitness  of  the  several  parts  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole.  Complacently  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  superior 
science,  in  a  knowledge  of  styles  which  did  not  exist  at  that  date,  and 
in  a  familiarity  with  the  seductions  of  crockets,  cusps  and  tracery  not 
yet  invented  in  these  sturdy  days,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  such 
lessons,  and  indeed  to  forget  that  we  have  anything  to  learn  from  them 
at  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  remarked  concerning  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  is,  that  every  portion  looks  fully  as  large  as  it  is.  Badly 
proportioned  parts  or  improper  detail  will  often  destroy  the  effect  of 
a  whole,  otherwise  well  planned ;  and  I  can  adduce  no  better  proof 
of  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  architecture  here,  than  that  every  part 
is  fully  equal  to  its  duty.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of 
Durham  cathedral,  I  may  remark  that  although  its  length  is  in- 
cluding the  nine  altars  not  inconsiderable,  being  more  than  five  hun- 
dred feet»  its  width  and  height  are  both  small.    The  width  is  little 
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more  than  90  ft.,  while  that  of  York  is  130  ft.,  Antwerp  185  ft., 
Cbartres  140  ft,  Rheims  135  ft.,  Amiens  160  ft.  The  height  is  onlj 
75  ft.,  while  that  of  Notre  Dame  is  113  ft.,  and  those  of  Amiens  and 
Beauvais  are  each  just  twice  the  height  of  Durham,  viz.,  150  ft.  The 
English  style,  it  is  hot  fiiir  to  add,  developed  in  the  matter  of  length, 
while  on  the  Continent  it  grew  in  respect  of  width  and  height,  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

After  its  foundation  in  1093,  the  cathedral,  as  originally  planned, 
had  been  in  progress  for  thirty-six  years  before  any  portion  was  per- 
manently roofed  in.  The  eastern  portion,  the  shrine  of  S.  Cuthbert, 
was  of  course  the  first  in  order  of  erection.  The  original  choir  still 
remains,  but  its  eastern  termination  has  given  place  to  the  First- 
Pointed  "  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars."  1  do  not  doubt  that  its  plan 
resembled  that  of  Norwich  which  was  begun  at  the  same  time,  viz., 
with  a  circular  apse  and  aisle,  and  the  circular  ends  which  some  writers 
mention  as  belonging  to  the  aisles  were  probably  little  chapels  thrown 
out  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  as  they  certainly  were  at  Norwich. 
.The  middle  transept,  and  the  first  two  bays  of  the  nave  (perhaps  of 
the  upper  part  the  first  bay  only)  were  next  proceeded  with,  and  were 
all  finished  up  to  the  roof-line  in  six  years.  This  portion  merits  care- 
ful attention,  though  extremely  plain  in  its  character.  Each  arm  has, 
on  its  west  side,  a  triforium- window  of  two  lights  having  a  square- 
edged  jamb  and  arch  centring  upon  a  massive  shaft,  lliis  window 
might  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  Aldwine's  church  so  simple  and  old 
in  idea  is  it. 

During  the  time  of  Bishop  Flambard,  1099  to  1139,  the  nave  and 
aisles,  save  the  easternmost  bays  already  referred  to,  were  built,  the 
aisles  were  roofed  with  quadripartite  vaults  and  the  nave  was  covered 
with  a  wooden  ceiling,  although  it  had  been  intended  for  groining* 
The  great  crossing-arches  under  the  central  tower  are  probably  of  tms 
date,  for  their  mouldings  resemble  those  to  be  found  in  this  portion  of 
the  nave  as  well  as  those  of  the  aisle  groin-ribs. 

Before  1133,  then,  the  church  was,  save  its  great  groining,  finished 
after  its  original  plan,  and  when  we  except  some  minor  insertions  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  change  of  its  east-end,  we  may  say  that 
the  whole  yet  remains  to  us  and  presents  one  of  the  finest  and  moat 
instructive  interiors  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  external  aspect  at  this 
time  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  wiU  give  a  good  idea.  It 
was,  at  this  early  period,  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  from 
what  it  has  been  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  corbel-table  of 
the  nave  would  appear  to  have  been  horizontsd,  but  that  of  the  roof 
below  was  broken  on  both  north  and  south  sides  by  a  series  of  gablets, 
one  over  each  window.  This  was  first  discovered  by  Professor  Willis 
when  the  restoration  of  the  south  wall  was  in  progress.  The  original 
central  tower  rose  very  little  higher  than  the  roof,  and  was  crowned 
by  a  short  square  spire,  while  the  western  towers  were  no  higher  than 
the  corbel-table  of  the  nave,  and  were  also  capped  with  pyramidal 
roofs  or,  in  other  words,  short  square  spires.  You  can  yet  see  the 
corbel- table  of  the  nave  running  round  the  towers  at  the  same  level, 
as  if  no  more  masonry  were  intended,  and,  if  you  look  at  the  west 
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front,  you  will  see  at  each  aide  of  a  very  rich  arcade  of  Romanesque 
work,  just  under  the  nave  gable,  small  projecting  blocks  of  the  same 
character.  These  were  little  staircase  turrets  for  access  to  the  roofs, 
and  they  finished  the  stone-work  of  the  towers.  I  believe  I  am  the 
first  to  point  out  this  interesting  fact  regarding  the  western  towers. 
To  add  one  more  piece  of  evidence :  we  have  just  discovered  a  piece 
of  the  original  twelfth-century  wall-plates  still  existing  in  the  tower 
walls,  and  notched  down  for  half-lapping.  The  wall-plates  not  only 
settle  the  point  of  early  spires  having  actually  existed  here,  but  prove 
them  to  have  been  of  wood. 

To  return  to  the  interior,  one  peculiarity  at  Durham  is,  that  the 
whole,  even  from  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  was  distinctly  intended 
to  be  covered  with  a  vault  of  stone.  In  all  other  Romanesque  cathe- 
drals in  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  shafts  carried  up  the  inside  of 
the  nave  walls  were  intended,  as  shown  by  their  unimportant  size,  to 
support  flat  wooden  ceilings  only.  The  aisles  were  groined  with  stone, 
but  the  naves  never.  Some  writers  suppose  the  north  transept  to 
have  been  groined  by  the  monks  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Ranulph 
de  Flambard  in  1129,  and  I  should  much  like  to  believe  so  myself,  for 
we  have  no  such  example  in  the  kingdom :  but  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  reason  for  it.  The  English  builders  evidently  preferred  to  cover 
their  large  spaces  with  flat  ceilings,  as  is  shown  by  the  shafts  in  other 
cathedrals  being,  as  I  have  said,  intended  for  that  kind  of  covering  : 
and  although  here  Karileph  intended  vaulting  from  the  first  and  car- 
ried up  the  main  vaulting-shafts  from  the  very  foundation,  as  had  been 
the  custom  many  years  in  Normandy,  on  getting  up  to  the  springing 
the  wooden  ceiling  was  substituted.  In  Normandy  the  naves  are 
almost  always  groined  in  square  bays  or  compartments  but  with  the 
addition  of  an  intermediate  cross-rib,  forming  a  sexpartite  vault,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  intention  here  was  to  make  a  great  quadripartite  vault 
over  each  bay,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  chapter  house.  There  is  a 
by  no  means  improbable  theory  that  the  English  really  were  not  able 
to  construct  large  vaults  in  these  early  times^  although  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  continent  did  so  commonly  :  and  the  fact  that  they  never 
tried  would  seem  to  support  it.  But  this  is  surely  viewing  the  matter 
in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  We  have  to  remember  that,  till  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  all  the  large  vaults  executed  were 
little  more  than  a  series  of  experiments :  for  to  vault  over  any  but  square 
bays  presented  constructional  difficulties  which  were  never  satisfac- 
torily overcome.  And  when  we  add  to  this  that  the  English,  unlike 
the  French,  always  liked  to  know  how  they  were  to  do  anything  in 
building  before  they  actually  began,  and  consequently  always  worked 
within  their  strength,  we  may  conclude  with  a  fair  show  of  probability 
that  their  familiarity  with,  and  preference  for,  wooden  construction  led 
them  to  use  the  flat  ceiling  of  wood  rather  than  the  unsatisfactory 
vault  of  stone. 

The  transept  was  the  first  to  receive  the  actual  groining.  Shafts  in 
the  east  walls  running  up  till  they  strike,  without  being  of  use  to  the 
present  work,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  placed  with 
some  reference  to  the  flat  ceiling.   They  occur  exactly  in  corresponding 
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positioDft  in  each  limb  of  the  transept.  The  groin-riba  in  one  arm  are 
plain,  and  in  the  other  zigzagged,  and  the  former,  on  the  north  side, 
probably  indicate  the  earlier  execution :  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  vaulting,  though  after  the  original  plan,  was  completed  before 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  groining  of  the  nave  is  very  remarkable  ;  because  it  was  exe- 
cuted, long  after  the  style  of  the  church  had  been  superseded  by 
another,  with  Romanesque  moulding^.  The  working,  thinking,  earnest 
builders  of  those  days  very  seldom  distinctly  returned  to  an  abandoned 
style,  for  their  knowledge  was  always  abreast  with  the  present  while 
their  minds  were  constantly  seekingjfor  some  new  step  to  be  taken  in 
their  favourite  art :  and  this  fact,  therefore,  is  one  to  be  noticed,  be- 
cause we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  state  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  in  the  lightest  kind  of  Lancet  or 
First-Pointed,  which  was  in  actual  progress  at  the  same  time.  Apart 
from  the  historical  curiosity  we  ought  to  seek  again  for  instruction. 
Had  Melsonby  despised  the  old-fashioned  style,  he  might  have  put  on 
a  weak-looking  pointed  vault  in  glorious  contempt  of  the  massive  work 
ondemeath,  or,  had  he  on  the  other  hand,  been  an  abject  slave  to  pre- 
cedent, he  would  have  laboriously  copied  the  plans  of  the  round-arched 
vault.  He  did  neither.  He  constructed  a  vault,  which  in  mass  and 
detail  harmonized  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors  so  as  to  seem 
actually,  to  the  casual  observer,  a  part  of  it,  and  he  combined  with 
that  all  the  greater  constructional  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
leaving  it  worthy  of  the  remarkable  age  in  which  he  lived. 

I  now  quote  Dr.  Raine's  remarks  on  the  chapter-house,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  no  longer  exists.  "  The  chapter-house,  when  in  its 
original  state,  in  1799,  was  without  a  rival  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
built  by  Bishop  Oalfrid  Rufus  (1133-1143)  when  the  Norman  style 
had  reached  its  perfection,  and  before  there  was  any  admixture  of  the 
Early  English  *  new  fangle.'  It  measured  internally  about  80  feet 
in  length  by  37  in  breadth.  It  was  lighted  by  five  windows  in  its 
eastern  termination,  one  opening  from  its  southern  side  into  the  ceme- 
tery, and  three  in  tiie  direction  of  the  cloister,  of  which  the  lower  two 
were  not  glazed,  but  secured  by  bars  of  iron.  A  large  doorway  opened 
into  it  from  the  cloister,  and  it  communicated  besides  with  the  par- 
lour and  the  prison.  The  doorway  and  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cloister  were  richly  ornamented  within.  A  range  of  Norman 
columns  and  intersecting  arches,  running  between  rich  strings,  de- 
corated the  north,  east,  and  south  internal  walls  of  the  fabric,  beneath 
which  ran  a  triple  tier  of  stone  benches,  giving  it  the  character  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  centre  of  its  semi-circular  end, 
stood  an  ancient  stone  chair  of  Norman  work,  in  which  the  bishops  of 
the  see  had,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  each  in  his  turn  installed. 
Bishop  Barrington  was  the  last  in  1791.  A  roof  of  ornamental  groin- 
ing sprung,  in  the  body  of  the  fabric  from  demi-columns  of  three  mem- 
bers rising  from  the  wall  above  the  upper  horizontal  string,  and,  in 
the  eastern  termination,  from  four  very  peculiar  corbels.  The  floor 
within  was  rich  with  inscribed  slabs  and  brasses  of  those  whose  re- 
mains rested  beneath  its  surface.     Here  were  buried  the  bones  of 
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Aidan,  the  first  biehop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  two  or  three  of  his  succes- 
sors, which  the  monks  had  carried  about  with  them  from  place  to  place 
until  their  final  settlement  at  Durham ;  of  Aldwine,  the  first  bishop  of 
Durham  (1018)  "  and  about  a  score  of  bishops  and  priors  in  succes- 
sion. It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Raine  wrote  his  handbook, 
and  since  that  time  the  dean  and  chapter  have  had  all  the  modern 
plaster  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  existing  western  half  of  the 
chapter-house,  and  the  old  work  can  now  all  be  seen  once  more.  The 
portions  left  are  so  fine  as  to  increase,  on  inspection,  the  regret  which 
every  one  must  feel  at  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

But  we  have  consolation  in  knowing  that  we  possess  all  the  archi- 
tectural data  for  a  complete  restoration,  whenever  the  tide  may  set  in 
that  direction.  The  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Scott,  and  this  is  considered  a  great  work,  although  there 
are  several  other  chapter  houses  in  England  much  of  the  same  kind 
and  age ; — how  much  greater,  then,  would  be  the  glory  of  restoring 
the  chapter  house  of  Durham,  which  was  unique  in  point  of  style,  and 
erected  nearly  a  century  before  that  of  Westminster. 

Before  the  nave  groining,  though  later  than  the  chapter  house,  comes 
another  and  equally  remarkable  work,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  the  round  arch  to  compete  with  its  new  rival  in  England.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  Gkdilee.  Hugh  de  Puiset  or  Pudsey  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  1154,  and  to  him  we  owe  its  foundation.  Women, 
already,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  monastic  church  as  far  as  the  blue 
marble  cross  in  the  floor,  but  the  accommodation  was  felt  to  be  limited. 
Pudsey  first  commenced  the  Gralilee  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  the 
usual  position  of  the  lady  chapel,  but  in  consequence  of  a  faOure 
in  the  foundation,  brought  it  to  the  west:  where  Mr.  Wyatt's 
masterly  scheme  for  making  a  carriage  drive  over  its  site  (the  plan  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  dean  and  chapter  library),  gave  it  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  demolition.  The  original  design  of  the 
Ghdilee  is  not  clearly  seen  now :  for  the  groups  of  pier-shafts  were 
originally  only  coupled,  as  you  may  still  observe  in  the  responds,  and 
the  lightness  of  its  effect  must  certainly  have  been  remarkable.  The 
two  original  shafts  are  of  marble  in  each  group :  the  two  additional 
are  of  stone,  and  were  added  by  Bishop  Langley  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Langley  executed  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  style 
before  him,  And  should  certainly  receive  credit  for  having  kept  up  the 
arches  of  this  famous  chapel  when  its  too-light  pillars  were  over- 
worked, without  effecting  a  destruction  of  its  whole  character.  The 
colour  in  the  Ghdilee  is  of  rare  interest.  Above  the  reredos  (now 
wanting)  of  one  of  the  altars,  is  a  splendid  pattern,  !md  on  each  side  of 
the  recess,  a  figure  representing,  as  Raine  thinks,  the  one  Richard  Ist, 
and  the  other  Pudsey  himself.  The  whole  of  this  I  believe  to  be 
coeval  with  the  building.  On  the  west  side  stood  formerly  an  iron 
pulpit,  from  which  a  monk  preached  to  a  congregation  of  women  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days  at  one  o'clock.  A  small  vestry,  on  the  same 
side,  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  it.  The  entrance  to  the  Galilee 
from  the  outside  is  on  the  north,  through  a  handsome  richly  carved 
door,  whichy  on  the  exterior,  had  formerly  a  gable  containing  a  vesica 
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piscis,  the  lower  half  of  which  can  still  be  traced.   I  suppose,  originally, 
this  form  mast  have  contained  a  scalptared  majesty. 

In  the  Ghiilee  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  shares  the  honours  of  Durham  with  Cuthbert  himself.  He 
died,  as  you  all  doubtless  remember,  in  his  monastery  at  Janrow  in 
735,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Durham  about  lOSd. 

1^11  the  erection  of  this  unique  lady  chapel,  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  was  by  the  great  west  doorway.  I  do  not,  however,  agree 
with  Raine,  that  there  was  no  other  entrance  at  this  end.  I  think  it 
much  more  likely  that  there  were  north  and  south  doors  from  the  first, 
but  of  a  smaller  and  less  important  kind,  as  is  usual  in  churches  of  this 
rank,  and  as  Pudsey  had  now  blocked  up  the  great  entrance  by  building 
a  chapel  against  it,  he  enlarged  those  which  had  now  become  too  small. 
These  Romanesque  doorways  are  of  the  most  splendid  kind.  Both 
have,  externally,  had  their  beautiful  detail  thoroughly  ruined,  but  their 
rank  as  architectural  works  may  safely  depend  upon  what  is  left  in  the 
interior  :  though  even  here,  the  hand  of  time  is  heavy  upon  them,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  make  out  all  the  points  of  design 
which  have  been  in  the  minds  of  their  authors.  About  this  time,  tooii 
though  by  different  hands,  probably,  the  outer  half  of  the  eastern  door 
into  the  cloisters  from  the  nave  was  magnificently  re-done,  and  no 
chisel  has  her^  injured  its  arches,  which  are  of  the  most  intricate  in 
kind. 

The  next  point,  in  order  of  succession,  is  the  entire  change  in  the 
design  of  the  three  towers  of  the  church.  Karileph  had  planned,  and 
his  successors  had  executed,  probably  before  Uie  year  1135,  the 
pyradiidal  roofs  or  short  square  spires  which  covered  them.  But  we 
have  now  entered  upon  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  wonderful 
period  with  regard  to  architecture  in  the  whole  history  of  northem 
Europe,  and  this  as  much  from  the  singular  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
works  done,  as  from  their  great  number.  The  activity  had  extended 
to  Durham.  Of  the  exact  date  of  the  important  addition  to  the 
western  towers  we  have  no  record,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Richard  de  Marisco,  who  became  buhop  in 
1217.  I  have  already  described  their  appearance  as  first  completed, 
and  their  deficiency  in  height  may  be  accounted  for  on  prudential 
grounds ;  the  rock  on  which  they  are  founded  contains  here  and  there 
a  stratum  of  less  solid  kind.  But  they  had  stood  well  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  it  was  determined  to  raise  them.  Accordingly  the  short 
square  spires  were  taken  off,  the  wooden  plate  being  in  one  part  left 
on  the  walls,  the  masonry  carried  up  to  its  present  height  (save  the 
parapet  and  cornice),  and  tall  spires  added.  Then  Bishop  Faniham, 
who  was  consecrated  in  1241,  commenced  a  corresponding  work  on 
the  central  tower,  which  was  finished  by  Prior  Derlington  within  the 
next  thirty  years.  The  tower,  as  then  bmlt,  has  now,  of  coarse,  not  a 
stone  left,  and  I  must  agun  come  to  this  portion  of  the  building ;  bat 
first,  let  us  know  of  the  other  works  done  in  this  marvellous  thirteenth 
century. 

In  1235  a  great  change,  as  affecting  the  whole  aspect  of  the  church 
internally  and  externally,  was  first  contemplated.    The  apddal  eaat 
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end  was  failing,  and  an  eastern  transept,  an  nnusual  feature,  was 
planned,  and  in   1^2  actually  begun;  the  work  being  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Poore,  whose  name  we  find  in  connexion  with  the 
work  at  Salisbury.     The  "  chapel  of  the  nine  altars."  as  it  has  been 
called  ever  since  its  erection,  is  altogether  a  remarkable  building.    An 
unusual  conception  to  begin  with,  greater  loftiness  is  obtained  by 
keeping  its  floor  some  feet  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church  ;  on 
plan,  the  daring  irregularity  of  its  windows  and  the  eccentric  direction 
of  its  vaulting-ribs  and  other  points  of  detail,  which  all  colnbine  into 
one  gracefiil  and  beautiful  whole,  mark  the  hand  of  the  master  as 
much  as  the  clever  manner  in  which  its  totally  different  style  is — I 
was  about  to  say  "joined  to,"  but  I  should  say — blended  into  the 
Romanesque  work  of  the  choir.    Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  utter  recklessness  of  design  in  our  buildings,  but  the 
intentional  •irregularity  here  deserves  careful  and  thoughtful  study. 
It  shows,  first,  the  completest  command,  as  though  the  architect  were 
ao  certain  oi  his  skill  and  power  to  give  unity  and  grace  to  his  work, 
as  to  be  quite  careless  of  a  score  or  two  of  difficulties  more  or  less.     It 
descends  to  the  very  detail  in  every  p^rt,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
In  the  dogtooth  ornament  of  the  arches,  no  cast  iron  pattern  is 
followed.     1  am  quite  sure  that  this  element  of  irregularity,  as  neu- 
tralizing primness  and  imparting  hx  greater  richness  of  effect  generally, 
might  with  advantage  be  laid  hold  of  by  modem  architects,  always 
remembering  that  artistic  irregularity  must  never  become  frantic  dis- 
order.    In  the  nine  altars  it  is  carried  to  a  very  great  degree,  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  old  work,  except,  I  think,  of  the  perpendicular 
period.    This  chapel,   with  its  lofty  marble  shafts  alternating-  with 
others  of  stone,  and  forming  rich  clusters,  its  splendid  groining,  its  fine 
sculpture,  and  other  points,  represents  the  finest  English  First-Pointed 
work*    It  was  in  progress  forty  years,  and  you  find  frequent  proofs  in 
minor  points  that  deviations  from  the  original  design  were   made. 
One  great  deviation  was  made ;  the  protracted  building  operations  had 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  the  Lancet  or  First- Pointed  style  to  develope 
into  the  Second-Pointed,  and  when  the  north  wall  had  reached  the 
level  of  the  sill-line,  its  whole  design  was  changed,  and  the  noble 
dooble-traceried  window  of   geometrical  design  with  plate-cusping 
carried  up  instead.     I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is,  of  its 
kind,  one  of  the  very  finest  windows  in  existence.     In  this,  as  in  the 
earlier  lancet  windows,  wide  lights  were  used,  so  as  to  afford  a  good 
field  for  stained  glass. 

Bxtemally,  about  this  time,  the  church,  as  a  whole,  must  have 
looked  well.  Possessing  double  transepts  and  three  great  towers,  each 
crowned  with  tall  spres ;  having  its  horizontal  lines  broken  by  a  series 
of  gablets  along  its  lower  nave  roof,  one  over  each  window;  and 
having  numeroua  minor  turrets,  we  can  picture  such  a  cathedral  as 
certainly  will  never  again  be  seen  at  Durham.  From  any  point  the 
pile  must  have  been  fine,  but  the  west  front,  being  enhanced  by  its 
yeiy  remarkable  position,  must  have  been  of  unsurpassed  stateliness. 

Qn  the  north-west  angle  of  the  eastern  transept  was  a  fine  piece  of 
acnlpture,  representing  &e  legend  of  8.  Cuthbert's  resting-place  being 
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discovered  by  means  of  a  cow.  It  is  now  all  modernized.  The  north 
porch  still  stood,  and  had  over  it  a  chamber,  the  windows  and  stair- 
case of  which  still  exist  in  the  exterior,  wherein  two  men,  by  day  and 
night,  awaited  the  sounding  of  that  famous  old  knocker  which  yet 
holds  its  place  on  the  north  door,  to  admit  criminals  fleeing  from  jus* 
tice  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  saint. 

Several  subordinate  alterations  occur  in  the  church  after  this  time. 
Prior  Forcer  inserted  the  great  west  window  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  design  which  at 
first  filled  the  space  under  the  great  round  archway  surrounding,  in  the 
west  elevation,  his  window.  Forcer  also  inserted  the  great  window  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  middle  transept,  which,  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards, was  repaired,  llien  the  huqge  windows  in  the  choir  aisles  were 
added,  and.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  transept.  Some  things  done  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
better  have  been  left  undone,  as  it  seems  to  me :  for  example,  the  lights 
in  the  nine  altars  were  intended  for  stained  glass,  and  their  whole  desigpa 
depends  on  this  single  fact,  but  Prior  Wessington  comes  and  innocently 
fills  most  of  them  with  the  gridiron  tracery  of  his  time :  it  yet  remains 
on  the  south  side,  so  that  you  can  judge  of  its  effect.  Again,  in  the 
Galilee,  Bishop  Langley,  who  was  cotemporaneous  with  Prior  Wes- 
sington, did  not  scruple  to  meddle  with  everything.  He  inserted  ex- 
tra shafts  to  the  arcades,  re-roofed  the  whole  chapel,  inserted  new 
windows,  (regulation  gridirons  of  course,)  closed  up  the  great  west 
doorway,  which  had  not,  until  his  time,  been  blocked  up  with  stone, 
and  opened  new  side  doors— a  very  fair  list,  I  think,  for  one  little 
place. 

In  1429  the  central  spire»  which  was  covered  with  copper,  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burnt  down,  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
present  tower,  which  took  place  from  the  roof-line,  we  have  a  definite 
account.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  not  begun  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  while  its  progress  lasted  perhaps  till  1480  or  1490. 
During  the  recent  restoration,  we  found  at  certain  successive  stages 
a  layer  of  mortar  thoroughly  rotten  as  though,  at  these  points,  the 
tower  had  been  greatly  exposed  to  rain  and  frost.  It  is  also  very 
likely,  that  the  first  design  only  contemplated  a  tower  as  high  as  the 
external  gallery  or  bellringer's  walk,  with  the  open  lantern  to  its 
very  roof,  for  the  bells  were  at  this  time  hung  in  the  north-west 
tower,  but  on  reaching  the  top  a  belfry-stage  had  been  added.  During 
the  restoration,  on  removing  the  cement  from  the  sides  of  the  solid 
blocks  at  the  corners  of  the  tower  at  its  summit,  some  marks  were  dis- 
covered on  the  inner  angles  which  led  to  various  speculations.  They 
yet  remain  untouched,  and  form  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation. 
Mr.  Scott  supposes  them  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  crown  im- 
perial like  that  at  Newcastle-dn-Tyne ;  but  the  evidence  in  any  direc* 
tion  is  somewhat  slender. 

I  must  now  describe  the  doors  of  the  church  and  their  uses ;  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  interior  of  Durham  has 
suffered  as  little  as  its  exterior  has  undergone  much.  There  has  been 
a  perfect  mania  for  scraping  cathedrals,  both  in  France  and  England. 
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for  many  years  past,  but  the  interior  of  Durham  is  yet  unscraped.  The 
comfortable  warmth  wiiich  is  now  maintained  in  it  by  contrast  to  the 
former  dampness  has  caused  the  old  whitewash  to  peel  off  in  some 
places,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  it  might  all 
be  brought  off  with  ease,  but  no  chisel  should  assist  the  process. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  opinion  that  north  and  south  doors  always 
existed.  Besides  the  two  south  doors,  there  is  another,  still  visible, 
though  walled  up.  It  seems  to  me  a  fifteenth  century  doorway  inserted 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  altars  near  it.  In  the  transept  there 
are  several.  One  from  the  cloister  on  the  west  side  of  the  transept 
is  coeval  with  the  transept,  but  long  built  up,  and  is  very  likely  the 
door  by  which  the  clergy  entered  from  the  chapter-house  before  the 
nave  was  erected.  Another,  in  the  south  wall,  is  a  modem  door  from 
the  chapter-room.  A  third,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  limb  was 
inserted  in  1796  to  make  this  aisle  of  the  transept  serve  as  the  consis- 
tory court,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  the  Oalilee.  A  door  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  choir  was  the  entrance  to  the  sacrist's  exchequer, 
built  by  Prior  Wessington  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  afterwards  used  as  the  song  school.  The  building  has  long  dis- 
appeared, and  the  door,  which  bears  the  character  of  Wessington's 
other  work,  is  built  up. 

A  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  was  the  communication  with 
the  great  vestry,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
its  east  end  stood  an  altar  for  the  bishop's  sufiPragan,  who  here  con- 
ferred holy  orders.  Another  small  and  acutely  pointed  doorway,  west- 
ward of  this,  was  the  approach  of  an  old  chamber  over  the  western  end 
of  the  great  vestry,  and  used,  at  the  time  of  its  demolition,  as  a  vestry 
for  the  lay-clerks.  The  little  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  south  aisle 
was  probably  the  communication  between  the  church  and  the  song 
school,  which  existed  at  this  point  before  the  sacrist's  exchequer  was 
appropriated  to  its  use.  Of  these  fine  works,  unfortunately,  the  doors 
in  the  choir  walls  alone  remain.  In  describing  those  of  the  chapel  of 
the  nine  altars,  we  have  happily  the  building  itself  before  us.  The 
south  door,  which  is  still  used  occasionally,  undoubtedly  had  a  fellow 
on  the  north  side,  which  was  abandoned  when  the  great  geometrical 
window  was  determined  upon.  The  author  of  the  "  Rites  and  Monu- 
ments of  Durham,"  writing  in  1593,  says  it  was  made  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  window  above,  to  admit  in  1311  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck,  which  could  not  be  brought  in  by  the  existing 
doors  through  the  reverence  due  to  S.  Cuthbert.  But  when  we  re- 
member the  large  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chapel  through 
which  he  could  have  been  brought,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  work  in 
the  north  arcade,  door  included,  matches  in  its  design  that  of  the  south, 
we  must  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  numerous  legends  pertaining  to 
S.  Cuthbert.  It  is  curious  that  Raine  should  quote  this  story  as  per- 
fectly  credible.  Doors  were  also,  it  would  appear,  intended  for  external 
access  to  the  turret  stairs  of  the  chapel,  but  afterwards  built  up. 

I  must  now  give  a  few  hasty  notes,  chiefly  quoted  from  Raine,  of  the 
monastic  buildings  which  the  doorways  of  the  chnrch  have  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  describing. 
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During  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  church  was  hnilt,  it  is 
most  likely  that  there  was  no  cloister  at  all,  and  the  decayed  state  of 
the  stone  walls  near  the  present  cloister  floor,  as  though  wind  and 
splashing  rain  had  long  held  it  in  possession,  support  this.  The  clois- 
ter was  begun  in  1368,  but  proceeded  slowly  and  was  not  finished  till 
the  close  of  the  following  century.  Ten  rolls  of  its  annual  expenses 
have  been  preserved  in  the  dean  and  chapter  library.  In  the  centre 
still  stands  the  base  of  what  was  once  a  very  fine  fountain  or  lavatory 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  roofed  in,  a  dove*cot  being  formed  on  its  upper  portion.  Attached 
to  it  was  a  bell  which  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  summoned  the  monks 
to  their  daily  ablutions.  The  windows  of  the  cloister  were  glazed,  the 
glazing  being  in  some  cases  of  stained  glass :  in  the  north  aisle  the 
monks  sat  in  pews  or  carrels  and  prosecuted  their  studies,  and  in  the 
west  the  novices. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  was  the  monks*  cemetery,  still  known 
as  the  *'  cemetery  garth."  The  priors,  too,  were  buried  here  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  were  interred  in 
the  church  or  the  chapter- house.  One  part  is  now  the  dean's  garden* 
and  the  other  the  mason's  yard  for  the  dean  and  chapter  works. 

I  have  already  described  the  chapter- house  in  its  chronological 
order.  A  small  room,  known  as  the  *'  parlour,'*  between  the  church 
and  the  chapter-house,  b  coeval  with  the  latter.  It  was  an  open 
thoroughfare  in  which  the  monks  saw  their  friends,  and  merchuita 
sometimes  exposed  their  wares  for  sale.  Its  present  east  wall  is  mo- 
dem.  The  parlour  had,  on  the  south,  a  door  of  communication  with 
the  chapter-house,  but  none  with  the  church.  The  clergy  anciently 
entered  the  church  from  the  chapter-house  by  the  south-east  door. 
Above  the  parlour  was  the  old  library,  the  work  of  Prior  Wessington, 
which  is  now,  I  believe,  not  used  for  any  purpose. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapter-house  was  the  prison  for  minor 
offences,  and  the  registry  for  the  registers  and  cartularies  of  the  mo- 
nastery.   A  door  from  the  chapter-house  communicated  with  them. 

The  prior*s  apartments  are  now  used  as  the  deanery.  The  chapel 
attached  to  them  was  a  fine  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  can- yet  be,  to  some  extent,  seen  from  the  exterior.  It 
is  now  fitted  with  sash  windows  and  divided  into  apartments.  Under- 
neath is  a  beautiful  crypt  which  is  worthy  of  inspection.  Other 
portions  are  of  more  recent  date.  The  entrance-hall,  of  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  elaborately  panaUed,  and  has  its  flat  open  roof 
still  existing.  Originally  this  was  much  larger ;  it  was  built  by  Prior 
Wessington  as  his  great  room  of  state,  and  extended  perhaps  to  the 
end  of  the  present  dining-room,  which  was  made  by  Dean  Hall,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  fiill  thirty  years  ago,  found,  on  a  beam 
iff  the  roof,  a  leaden  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  (1254-1261), 
where  it  had  been  concealed.  A  fine  old  table  exists  in  the  deanery, 
and  may  be  that  at  which  the  prior's  esquires  dined. 

Now  attached  to  the  deanery,  and  maintained  in  its  proper  use,  ia 
^  ancient  abbot's  kitchen.  The  roll  of  expenses  connected  with  its 
erection  is  yet  preserved,  and  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  document  con- 
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nected  with  Durham  cathedral  now  in  existence.  The  kitchen  was 
begun  in  1 368,  and  finished  in  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Two  monks, 
John  de  Berrington,  and  after  him  John  de  Billesfield,  superintended 
the  work.  The  names  of  the  masons,  quarrymen,  labourers,  and 
others,  are  all  mentioned  weekly,  and  we  find  occasional  mention, 
also,  of  the  custom  now  more  common  among  the  drivers  of  hired 
vehicles  all  over  Europe  than  among  skilled  mechanics,  an  allowance, 
over  and  above  their  stipulated  pay,  of  '*  drink-money.*'  The  groining 
of  the  kitchen  is  its  great  peculiarity,  the  ribs  crossing  always  to  the 
third  angle  of  the  octagon,  and  forming  at  their  intersection  a  base  for 
an  octagonal  ventilating  lantern.  It  has  suffered  much  on  the  ex* 
terior,  from  alterations,  but  internally  retains  nearly  all  its  fourteenth 
century  character.  The  only  mediaeval  kitchen  in  England,  to  be 
compared  with  this  b  the  famous  one  at  Glastonbury,  which  is,  how- 
ever, of  inferior  antiquity,  by  some  forty  years  or  more.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  larder,  we  find  the  words  '*  lardaria  quae  vocatur  sdauter-* 
hus,"  showing  that  at  Durham  the  larder  was  also  the  slaughter-house. 

To  the  north  of  the  kitchen  stands  the  present  library  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  containing  the  illuminated  manuscripts.  On  its  site 
stood  the  ancient  frater-house  or  refectory,  and  there  yet  exists  a  crypt 
of  plain  Romanesque  work  with  square  piers  and  quadripartite  un- 
ribbed  suiting  in  one  portion,  and  wagon  vaulting  in  another,  sug- 
gesting that  the  first  refectory  was  of  this  character.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  was  swept  away  in  1618,  when  Prior  Castel  rebuilt  the  whole 
from  the  top  of  the  crypt,  and  converted  it  into  the  common  hall  of 
the  minor  canons. 

Adjoining,  and  entered  by  a  doorway  on  the  west  side  of  the  refec- 
tory, was  the  loft,  the  ordinary  eating-room  of  the  sub-prior  and  con- 
vent, supplied  with  dishes  from  the  kitchen  on  its  south  side. 

Beneath  the  loft  was  the  great  oeUar  of  the  convent,  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  monks.  The  cellarer's  exchequer  adjoined  it,  but  is  now 
destroyed. 

Extending  the  whole  west  side  of  the  cloister,  and  far  beyond  it 
was  the  ancient  dormitory.  The  original  building  was  begun  at  the 
same  time  as  the  cathedral,  but  it  is  probable  (for  we  know  that  the 
monks  neglected  the  monastic  buildings  to  hasten  the  completion  of 
the  church)  that  very  little  was  done  till  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth centory.  Some  works  were  done,  after  a  plan  of  reconstruction, 
in  1398,  and  I  think  the  groining  and  outer  walls  of  the  crypts  may 
be  of  this  date,  but  their  shafts,  caps  and  bases  belong  to  a  period  a 
hundred  years  earlier.  In  1401,  a  fresh  contract  was  entered  into, 
and  the  document,  which  binds  the  contractor  to  finish  his  work  before 
All  Saints'  day,  1404,  is  still  preserved.  There  is  a  smack  of  the 
nineteenth  century  about  these  Perpendicular  men  ;  their  artistic  per- 
ceptions were  mudi  on  a  par  with  our  own,  and  they  let  their  work  by 
contract.  This  document,  then,  gives  us  the  precise  date  of  the  dor- 
mitory, which  is  now  all  thrown  into  one  room  and  used  as  the  library 
for  the  valuable  works  which  the  dean  and  chapter  are  constantly 
purchasing.  Each  monk,  in  the  olden  time,  had  a  little  room  to 
himself,  formed  by  a  division  of  wainscot,  a  wide  passage  extending 
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the  full  length  of  the  room,  ranning  down  the  middle.  The  roof 
here  is  singular. 

Under  the  soathem  portion  of  the  dormitory  was  the  common  halU 
in  which  was  the  only  fire  to  which  the  monks  had  access.  Here,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  was  an  annual  feast  of  cakes,  and  raisins,  and 
ale,  given  by  the  commoner  or  master  of  the  hall  to  the  convent  at 
large. 

A  passage  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  cloisters,  having  a  wall 
on  each  side,  crossed  these  dormitory  crypts  to  the  infirmary.  The 
extreme  north  end  was  from  the  earliest  period  used  as  the  treasury, 
in  which  all  the  charters,  records,  and  seals  of  the  church  were,  until 
a  few  months  ago,  kept.  They  are  now  deposited,  for  greater  dryness, 
in  the  library.  The  crjrpts  were,  undoubtedly,  intended  to  be  open, 
yet  from  very  earliest  times  portions  were  walled  off. 

The  infirmary,  consisting  of  master's  apartment,  sick  wards,  S.  An- 
drew's chapel  and  the  dead-bouse,  occupied  the  land  between  the 
dormitory  and  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Under  one  portion  was  a  strong 
prison  for  the  confinement  of  monks  guilty  of  serious  crimes.  No 
portion  of  this  now  exists. 

The  guest  hall  occupied  the  whole  west  side  of  the  present  college 
square.  It  was  a  large  and  stately  hall,  divided  into  aisles  by  pillm 
and  arches  of  rich  workmanship  coeval  with  the  church.  Its  floor  was 
much  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  college  square.  All  ranks  of  men 
were  here  welcomed  and  entertained.  Food  for  the  guests  was  brought 
from  the  great  kitchen,  and  there  were  sleeping-rooms  where  they  were 
lodged,  one,  called  the  king^s  chamber,  being  especially  stately.  Be- 
neath the  guest  hall  was  a  large  cellar,  well  stocked  with  wine.  A 
groined  room  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  monastery  still  exists, 
and  is  used  as  a  kitchen  and  scullery  for  one  of  the  modem  houses. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  square  were  the  maltkiln,  the  granary,  and 
the  cellarer's  orchard.  In  the  cellars  of  the  present  houses  are  some 
fragments  of  these.  The  mills,  by  which  the  grain  was  ground,  yet 
exist,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  below. 

The  college  gateway,  which  yet  remains,  though  sadly  decayed,  was 
built,  according  to  Raine,  at  the  termination  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
If  so,  it  is  a  very  fine  work  of  its  day.  It  appears  to  have  been  built 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  somewhat  altered  by  Prior  Castell 
at  its  close,  for  he  refitted  the  former  chapel  of  Saint  Helen,  where 
mass  was  celebrated  twice  a*day  for  the  laity. 

Further  north  was  a  large  stable,  over  winch  was  an  almry,  where  a 
few  poor  children  were  maintained  by  the  convent.  On  the  west  side 
of  this  was  the  chamberlain's  house,  now  the  house  belonging  to  one 
of  the  stalls.  The  clothing  of  the  monks  was  under  his  direction ;  in 
fact,  this  was  the  tailor's  shop.  Outside  the  gate,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  four  poor  widows  were  fed  and  clothed ;  a  chapel 
was  attached  for  their  use,  and  the  children,  already  mentioned,  were 
educated  here.    It  appears  to  have  been  an  established  almshouse. 
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{By  the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  Perpetual  Curate.) 

Tax  church  was  formerly  attached  to  a  priory  of  ancient  date,  traces 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  farm-house,  which  joins  on  to  the 
church  at  its  south-eastern  angle. 

The  priory,  which  was  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,^  and  continued 
to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  the  general  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  site  was  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  priory  during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  eight  cen- 
turies ;'  and  that  the  existing  church  stands  on  a  spot  which  has  been 
covered  by  a  church  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory  to 
the  present  day.  The  priory  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  subse- 
quently by  the  Danes. 

Alphege  or  Elphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  cruelly 
slaughtered  by  the  Danes  in  1012,  was  once  a  monk  at  Deerhurst 
Priory, 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  certainly  made  it  an  alien  priory,  sub- 
ject to  S.  Denis  at  Paris.  William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  the  deed 
of  gift. 

A  stone  is  preserved  at  Oxford  among  the  Arundel  marbles,  which 
was  discovered  in  1 676  close  to  Deerhurst  church,  having  on  it  this 
inscription : — Odda  dux  jussit  banc  aulam  regiam  construi,  atque  dedi- 
cari  in  honorem  S.  Trinitatis  pro  anima  germani  sui  Elfrici,  quae  de 
hoc  loco  assumpta  erat.  Ealdredus  vero  episcopus  qui  eandem  dedi- 
cavit  li.  idibus  April,  xiv.  autem  anno  regni  S.  Eadwardi  regis  An- 
glorum.s 

It  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  Odda  (called  also  Agelwin) 
was  Earl  of  Devon,  and  possessed  an  extensive  jurisdiction  over  part 
of  Wales,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon :  that  he  died  in  1066  (at 
Deerhurst,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester),  and  was  buried  at 
Pershore ;  and  that  he  became  a  monk  before  his  end.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  relates  further  that  his  brother  Elfric  died  at  Deerhurst  in 
1063,  and  was  buried  at  Pershore  also.  Ealdred  (mentioned  in  the 
above  inscription)  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  in  that  capacity  crowned  the  Conqueror. 

It  may  be  a  question  what  is  meant  by  "  hanc  aulam  regiam." 
Does  it  mean  the  priory,  including  the  church  ?     Can  we  infer  with 

*  Radder  (Hist,  of  Gloucestenh.)  says  that  Bede  mentionB  the  Priory.  (Bat 
where  ?)    Bede  died  in  735. 

'  Sir  R.  Atkyns  (Hist,  of  Gloncestersh.)  ipeaki  of  a  church  being  built  at  Deer- 
hurst in  870  by  Athebred,  who  waa  brothor  to  Alfred — but  gives  no  authority. 

»  1056. 
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certainty,  from  the  inscription,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Odda  ? 
(Parker,  in  his  Glossary  of  Architecture,  takes  this  fact  for  granted.) 

It  should  be  stated  that  a  very  similar  inscription  is  given  by  Leland 
and  Dugdale  from  the  ancient  chronicle  or  register  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  (now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.),  as  belonging  to  Deerhurst  Priory.  Hanc  aulam  Dodo  Dux 
consecrari  fecit  in  ecclesiam  ad  honorem  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  ob 
amorem  fratris  sui  Almarici.^ 

Dodo  and  Odo  are  said  to  have  been  two  brothers,  flourishing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  joint  founders  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
and  of  Deerhurst  I^iory. 

There  seems  a  curious  and  somewhat  suspicious  similarity  between 
these  two  inscriptions,  purporting  to  refer  to  events  three  centuries 
apart.  Still  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  latter,  we  are  perhaps  safe 
in  considering  the  former  authentic — it  being  strongly  corroborated  by 
facts  of  history. 

Thus  trustworthy  evidence  points  at  least  to  the  probability  of  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Deerhurst  in  the  year  1056*  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.' 

The  appearance  of  the  present  church  warrants  us  in  conjecturing 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  structure  is  of  this  early  date.  This 
portion  comprises  the  tower  (up  to  a  considerable  height),  the  side* 
walls  of  the  nave  and  of  the  present  chancel,  the  old  chancel-arch 
which  is  built  up  and  the  wall  above  it  (now  forming  the  east  wall  of 
the  church),  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  two  aisles,  together  with 
the  ruined  remains  of  the  apse  projecting  beyond  the  old  chancel- 
arch,  and  forming  anciently  the  chancel.  All  the  parts  just  enumerated 
contain  more  or  less  of  herring-bone  work.  Certain  doorways  in  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  present  chancel  have  indeed  the  appear- 
ance of  such  extreme  antiquity,  that  some  persons  might  be  disposed 
to  attribute  them  to  a  structure  of  a  yet  earlier  date  than  we  are  sup- 
posing. But  it  is  generally  believed  ^that  there  were  few  stone  build- 
ings erected  in  England  much  before  the  time  of  the  Confessor :  and 
thus,  for  instance,  if  Athelred  built  a  church  at  Deerhurst  in  the  ninth 
century  (as  it  is  reported),  the  probability  is  that  it  was  made  of 
wood. 

In  various  parts  of  the  existing  church  there  are  evident  marks  of 
fire  on  the  ashlar  work  of  ancient  date:  in  fact,  all  the  old  ashlar 
work  betrays  the  presence  of  this  destructive  element ;  whilst  none 
of  the  later  work  shows  similar  marks.  We  thus  gather  that  an  ex- 
tensively damaging  fire  took  place  be/ore  the  alterations  of  the  TVomi- 
tional  period  (1150 — 1200),  and  after  the  Confessor's  days. 

Now  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  died  about  1 143,  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that  in  his  days  the  priory  was  in  ruins.'  If  he  actually 
makes  this  statement,  probably  the  fire  of  which  numerous  traces  now 
exist  laid  it  in  ruins. 

1  About  A.D.  715  ? 

<  Parker  gives  the  date  1053,  instead  of  1056.    (Introd.  to  Gothic  Architeetare.) 
'  (Radder'i  Gloucestershire. }    Where  is  this  stated  by  Malmesbury  ?    Is  there  a 
conlbsion  between  him  and  Leland's  account  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 
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At  all  events,  considerable  alterations  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the 
church  shortly  after  Malmesbury's  time,  namely,  in  the  period  of  the 
style  called  Transitional.  These  alterations  were  apparently  not  com- 
pleted till  the  First-Pointed  style  was  fully  formed.  The  arcades  di« 
vidiog  the  nave  from  the  two  aisles  are  of  this  latter  style ;  but  in  the 
south  aisle  the  First- Pointed  work  is  mixed  up  with  work  of  a  Tran* 
sitional  character ;  and  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  former  grew 
up  out  of  the  latter  whilst  the  alterations  were  in  progress. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis 
(to  which  Deerhurst  was  annexed)  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  a  Transitional  or  very  early  First- Pointed  style. 
We  may  ask,  was  there  any  connection  between  the  two  structures  ? 
The  work  of  this  period  in  Deerhurst  church  is  remarkably  good. 

In  1250  the  Abbot  of  S.  Denis  sold  the  priory  to  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  but  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  abbey  again. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  finally  taken  away  from  S.  Denis, 
and  handed  over  to  several  English  monasteries  in  succession,  till 
eventually  it  was  given  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey  in  the  year  1469,  and 
remained  in  its  possession  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  stated  that  a  great  deal  was  done  to  the  church  in  1470  by 
Wm.  Whitchurch,  Abbot  of  Hayles.i 
There  are  fine  specimens  of  Middle-Pointed  windows  in  the  aisles. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  was  of  a  good  character  in  the  Third-Pointed 
style.     It  is  now  almost  all  new,  imitating  exactly  the  old  example. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  quite  of  a  late  Perpendicular  character. 
I  proceed  to  notice  the  parts  of  the  church  more  in  detail. 
ne  Tower, — ^The  tower  is  very  remarkable.     It  is  about  70  feet 
high.     The  top  of  one  portion  of  it  is  gabled  on  the  outside,  and  has  a 
barrel  vault  within  :  the  other  portion  is  flat-roofed,  and  formerly  sup- 
ported a  spire  (said  to  have  been  blown  down  in  1 666),  the  squinches  of 
which  still  remain  in  part.    The  tower  is  very  far  from  being  a  square ; 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  much  longer  than  the  east  and  west. 
The  great  antiquity  of  a  large  part  of  it  is  indisputable :  the  upper 
portion  is  more  modem — perhaps  not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  horizontal  line  of  division  between  the  old  and  newer  work  is  very 
distinctly  marked  both  on  the  outside  and  inside :  on  the  outside  her- 
ring-bone masonry  reaches  upward  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  ceases ; 
and  at  the  same  point  quoin-stones  begin  (of  which  there  are  none  in 
the  lower  or  ancient  part)  and  run  up  to  the  top :  within  the  tower,  too, 
the  herring-bone  masonry  is  clearly  seen  to  break  off,  and  above  this 
point  of  transition  the  stones  are  disposed  in  more  regular  layers.    The 
east  wall  of  the  tower  retains  the  old  work  for  some  feet  higher  than 
the  other  three  walls — ^perhaps  for  15  feet.     If  we  divide  the  tower 
into  five  stages,  the  east  wall  may  be  stated  to  retain  the  ancient  work 
up  to  a  little  above  the  window,  or  doorway,  in  the  fourth  of  these 
stages :  in  the  other  three  walls  it  ceases  above  the  window  in  the 
third  stage.     At  present  the  two  aisles  are  brought  out  to  the  line  of 
the  tower  (its  west  wall)  but  it  is  most  clear  that  these  aisles  (or.  at 

1  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Tewkesbory. 
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all  events,  the  western  ends  of  theiD)»  are  additions,  and  that  originally 
the  tower  stood  out-  in  front  of  the  church.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
herring-bone  masonry  in  the  tower,  as  indeed  there  is  in  those  other 
portions  of  the  church  which  we  set  down  as  ancient,  and  probably 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  stones  used  in  the  old  work  are  not  very  large  t 
the  angles  are  worked  with  the  same  stone,  and  of  the  same  size. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  seems  to  be  of  one  date  (fourteenth 
century)  :  there  are  four  Middle-Pointed  belfry  windows. 

Within  the  tower  there  is  a  remarkable  division  :^  a  solid  wall  runs 
up  for  four  stages,  dividing  the  tower  into  two  separate  parts :  the 
lower  part  of  this  wall  is  ancient,  but  only  so  to  the  height  of  two 
stages :  probably  (as  will  be  shown)  it  was  not  originally  intended  to 
be  carried  up  further. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the  tower,  and  thus  in  going 
into  the  church  one  passes  under  three  archways  in  succession.  The 
outermost  arch  is  now  Pointed  (late  Middle-Pointed),  but  retains  the 
form  of  the  Saxon  arch  and  impost  beyond  its  span :  the  two  inner 
arches  are  circular- headed. 

It  is  clear  that  anciently  there  were  two  chambers  (one  of  them 
double)  in  the  tower,  occupying  the  second  and  third  stories ;  and  pos- 
sibly, there  was  a  room  over  these.  The  lower  room  was  double,  the 
divisional  wall  making  it  so  :  through  this  wall  was  a  passage,  or  square- 
headed  doorway,  made  without  ashlar  work.  Corresponding  to  this 
doorway  there  was  another  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  opening  upon 
the  nave  of  the  church,  which  probably  led  to  a  gallery  of  some  sort* 
This  doorway  has  its  jambs,  lintel,  and  step,  of  ashlar :  it  is  square- 
headed  on  the  side  within  the  tower,  and  round-headed  on  the  side 
towards  the  nave.^  The  room  to  which  these  two  doorways  belonged 
had  a  square,  or  rather  oblong,  window  on  both  the  north  and  the 
south  side,  (14  inches  wide,  ^0  high)  :  these  windows  are  splayed  con* 
siderably  on  one  side  and  at  bottom.'  On  the  east  side,  near  the  door- 
way, there  is  a  small  triangular  window,  or  aperture,  of  which  feature 
we  find  two  other  specimens  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave. 

By  the  side  of  the  room  just  described,  there  must  have  been  another 
smaller  one,  approached  by  the  doorway  in  the  middle  wall :  this  had 
one  square  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower>  We  now  go  up 
one  stage  higher,  namely,  to  the  third  story.  We  still  find  the  divi- 
sional wall  here,  but  now  it  is  of  more  modem  work,  and,  apparently, 
was  not  intended  at  first  to  be  carried  up  beyond  the  floor  of  this  room, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  partially  blocks  up  two  square  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  walls.  We  may  then  consider  this  part  of  the  tower 
to  have  formed  anciently  one  chamber.  On  its  east  side  is  found  that 
well  known  double  triangular- headed  window,  which  has  a  place  in  all 

^  This  division  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  division  of  the  roof  into  a 
vaulted  part  and  a  flat  one,  as  stated  in  Parker's  Introduction. 

'  Was  the  tower  ascended  through  this  doorway  from  the  nave  ? 

>  These  windows  now  look  out  upon  the  interior  of  the  church,  namely,  the  ends 
of  the  aisles,  but,  no  doubt,  originally  they  opened  upon  the  outward  air,  when  the 
tower  projected  beyond  the  church. 

^  Of  course,  the  tower  was  anciently  without  a  staircase.  The  ascent  is  now 
made  by  a  stone  staircase,  in  a  side-turret. 
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modern  books  on  English  archltectare,  and  which  looks  out  upon  the 
nave.  On  the  west  side  is  a  round-headed  window,  or  doorway,  which 
has  over  it  on  the  outside  a  square- headed  dripstone.  Inside,  this 
window  has  a  square  head,  or  may  be  said  to  be  set  in  a  square  frame. 
It  is  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  not  splayed. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides,  besides  the  square  windows  (3  ft.  by 
2  ft.).  there  is  a  small  round-headed  recess  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  apparent. 

In  the  next,  or  fourth,  story,  there  is  in  the  east  side  a  curious,  rude 
(window,  or)  doorway,  not  less  than  7  feet  high  :  its  outer  face  is  square- 
headed  ;  within  it  is  round-headed.  Above  this  doorway  the  old  ma- 
sonry breaks  off.  Whether  there  were  anciently  windows  in  the  three 
other  sides  (as  in  the  two  lower  stories),  one  cannot  say ;  for  they  are 
of  the  more  recent  work — at  present  there  are  not  windows. 

AM  the  doorways  in  the  tower,  or  windows  resembling  doorways* 
widen  out  in  the  direction  of  the  base. 

None  of  the  windows  are  splayed  outwardly,  nor  have  they  the  outer 
edge  chamfered. 

In  the  fifth  story,  where  the  bells  are,  there  are  four  belfry  windows 
(Middle-Pointed). 

There  is  a  curious  ornament  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  over  the 
entrance  doorway;  namely,  the  head  of  a  whale,  or  some  monster. 
The  same  ornament  is  found  over  a  small  side  door,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  called  the  '*  Prior's  Door.'*  And  it  occurs  again  over 
the  square  dripstone  of  the  round  window  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
tower,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  weather  has,  in  the  space  of  800  years, 
almost  obliterated  its  form. 

The  head  of  quite  a  different  animal  (perhaps  a  dog)  is  a  favourite 
one  for  the  ends  of  a  label.  Two  examples  of  this  remain  perfect  (to 
be  noticed  afterwards)  :  and  two  such  ends  of  a  label  were  discovered 
walled  up  (1861).  Also  the  dripstone  just  mentioned  seems  to  have 
similar  ends,  but  time  has  made  them,  too,  indistinct. 

Of  the  three  entrance  archways  in  the  tower  the  innermost  is  the 
only  one  unaltered  (the  middle  one  retains  its  original  form,  but  has 
been  repaired).  The  archivolt  is  quite  plain,  with  square  edges  ;  the 
impost  is  a  short  abacus  chamfered,  or  rather  very  slightly  hollowed : 
the  jambs  are  not  of  ashlar  work  (those  in  the  middle  archway  are, 
and  were,  of  ashlar),  and  widen  out  a  little  downwards.  On  one  fieuse 
of  the  archway  there  runs  a  simple  square-edged  label,  a  flat  stone ; 
on  the  other  there  is  none — probably  it  has  been  broken  off. 

The  drawing  represents  the  tower  and  end  wall  of  the  nave,  as  seen 
from  the  inside  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supposed  to 
be  off,  a  line  just  marking  its  pitch.  The  weather-table  above  it  shows 
the  pitch  of  a  former  roof — this  is  just  beyond  the  line  of  the  old  ma- 
sonry. Over  the  double  triangular-headed  window  is  a  large  square 
slab  of  stone :  possibly  it  was  intended  to  carry  an  inscription,  but 
nothing  is  on  it  now.  Similarly,  over  the  chancel  arch  and  high  up 
on  the  wall  are  two  large  stone  tablets,  triangular-headed. 

In  the  angles  of  the  wall  (on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  lowest 
stage)  are  two  abaci,  similar  in  form  to  the  imposts  of  the  doorway  ;  the 
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porpoae  of  these  ia  not  evident.    Did  they  help  to  support  a  gallery, 
to  be  approached  from  the  doorway  in  the  tower  wall  ? 

It  18  singalar  that  on  the  opposite  wall,  namely,  the  east  wall  of  the 
church,  there  are  also  two  capitals  in  a  like  position  (only  much  higher 
up),  but  of  a  different  moulding.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  use  for 
these.  Gould  they  be  later  insertions,  taken  from  some  ruined  part 
of  the  building,  and  used  simply  as  bonding  stones  in  repairing  the 
wall  ? 

Over  the  entrance  arch  of  the  tower,  in  the  second,  or  divisional, 
wall,  is  an  ancient  piece  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief — a  figure  within  a 
canopy,  representing  probably  the  Virgin  displaying  the  Holy  Child, 
but  the  faces  have  been  planed  off. 

The  Nave  and  Aisles. — The  nave  is  very  lofty,  its  side  walls  being 
40  feet  high.  Its  eastern  end  is  now  used  as  a  chancel :  the  old 
chancel,  or  apse,  has  disappeared,  and  the  chancel*arch  is  walled  up. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  apace  between  the 
tower  and  the  chancel  arch  aa  nave.  The  weatem  portion  of  the  nave 
has  arcades  of  three  arches  dividing  it  from  the  two  aisles  :  the  eastern 
portion  has  the  side  walls  solid  up  to  the  roof.  These  walls,  as  well 
as  the  east  wall,  are  of  ancient  date.  Apparently,  the  old  (Saxon) 
work  of  the  building  is  all  of  one  period.  1 .  The  herring-bone  ma- 
sonry pervades  it.  2.  The  same  impost  is  found  in  the  circular-headed 
arches  in  various  parts,  and  in  one  triangular-headed  archway,  namely, 
an  abacus,^  with  the  lower  part  chamfered  or  slightly  hollowed.'  3. 
The  jambs  of  the  arches  and  square- headed  doorways  slope  out- 
wards. 

It  appears  probable  that,  originally,  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  were 
unbroken  by  any  arcade  throughout  their  length ;  for  under  t|ie  ex- 
isting First-Pointed  arches  of  the  two  arcades  the  foundations  of  a 
wall  were  traced  (1861)  :  in  other  words,  the  church  may  have  con- 
sisted simply  of  the  tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  aisles  did  not  extend  westward  beyond  the  east  wall  of  the  tower, 
even  if  any  existed  at  all.  However,  the  east  portion  of  the  present 
aisles  formed  some  kind  of  building,  from  which  access  was  had  into 
the  nave  through  doorways  of  a  very  remarkable  description — whether 
this  building  be  coasidered  part  of  the  church  proper,  or  extraneous 
to  it. 

There  was  clearly  once  a  division  in  the  nave  by  a  wall  and  arch, 
like' a  chancel-arch.  This  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  as  shortly  (1861) 
all  traces  of  it  wUi  have  disappeared  beneath  plaster  and  pavement. 
This  division  came  just  beyond  the  present  arcades,  and  the  fact  of 
its  existence  serves,  perhaps,  to  show  why  the  arcades  were  not  con- 
tinued further.  The  present  entrance  to  the  rood-loft  is  just  in  the 
line  of  this  divisional  wall :  consequently,  the  rood-loft  must  have  been 
constructed  after  the  division  was  removed.  The  traces  of  this  division 
(as  visible  in  the  summer  of  1861),  were  the  clear  marks  of  a  wall 
running  up  the  whole  height  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 

'  The  abacna  is  generally  with,  but  once  withoat,  two  shallow  channels. 
^  The  same  yerj  slight  hollowing  is  seen  in  the  doable  triangular -headed  window 
in  the  tower  :  namely,  in  the  base  of  the  pillar  which  divides  it. 
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nave  at  light  angles  to  them,  and  the  foundations  of  the  same, 
projecting  three  or  four  feet.  There  is  good  reason  for  conjecturing 
that  this  division  (a  not  unfrequent  feature  in  Saxon  churches)  was 
similar  to  that  which  separated  the  apse  from  the  nave,  and  that  the 
arch  in  it  was  like  the  cbancel-arch :  for  large  stones  were  found 
walled  up  in  the  doorways  and  in  an  archway  of  the  present  chancel, 
which  were  clearly  arch-stones  and  fragments  of  columns  of  a  kind 
similar  to  those  of  the  chancel-arch  (1861.)  It  would  seem  likely  that 
when  the  apse  was  destroyed,  the  end  of  the  nave  was  made  chancel, 
the  division  here  described  removed,  the  rood-loft  formed,  and  several 
doorways  were  walled  up.  This  appears  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
viously to  the  Reformation,  to  judge  by  the  character  of  the  window 
over  the  chancel  arch  (which  must  have  been  inserted  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  apse),  and  by  the  style  of  the  entrance  into  the  rood- 
loft.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  filling  up  of  one  of  the 
doorways  an  ambry  was  formed,  which  shows  that  the  doorway  was 
disused  and  blocked  up  at  an  early  period. 

The  space  between  the  division  and  the  chancel- arch  appears  to  have 
been  on  a  higher  level  by  a  step  or  two  than  the  remaining  part  of  the 
nave :  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  this  for  certain. 

The  chancel- arch  is  a  very  noble  one.  Unhappily  at  the  present 
time  (1861)  it  is  walled  up.  The  archivolt  is  square-edged:  a  bold 
square-edged  label  runs  round  the  arch,  the  ends  terminating  in  heads 
of  some  conventional  animal :  the  round  columns  under  the  arch  are 
massive,  and  the  capitals  sharply  cut  and  peculiar.  The  arch  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  early  architecture.  We  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  date 
of  the  Confessor — the  wall  above  it  has  herring-bone  work. 

Most  singular  is  the  appearance  of  this  eastern  end  of  the  nave  (the 
present  chancel).  In  both  the  north  and  south  side  are  two  curious 
doorways,  and,  high  up  in  the  wall,  a  large  circular-headed  opening  or 
doorway. 

Of  the  four  doorways  on  the  floor,  the  two  westernmost  are 
alike  and  opposite.  They  are  square-headed,  and  widen  towards 
the  base :  their  lintel  is  one  huge  stone,  running  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  stones  of  similar  width  form  their  jambs ; 
like  the  other  ancient  portions  of  the  building,  they  have  suffered  much 
from  fire.  Their  height  is  about  5  ft.  8  in. :  the  width  of  the  one  at 
top  is  28  inches,  at  bottom  31 :  of  the  other.  30  and  33.  They  had 
doors  attached  to  them,  on  their  outer  face ;  namely,  that  which  is  in 
the  aisle. 

The  second  doorway  on  the  north  side  is  triangular-headed  and  lofty. 
Its  height  in  the  centre  is  about  8  ft.  6  in. !  it  widens  out  from  38  inches 
at  the  top  of  the  jambs  to  42.  It  has  the  prevailing  impost,  an  abacus 
slightly  hollowed  underneath.     It  probably  had  no  door. 

The  fourth  doorway  (on  the  south  side)  is  different  again.  It  is 
square-headed,  but  higher  than  the  other  two:  7ft.  It  has  a  more 
modem  appearance;  the  jambs  are  composed  of  squared  stones — a 
green  sandstone  (a  limestone  is  used  in  the  ancient  work) ;  the  lintel 
however  is  very  massive,  resembling  somewhat  the  others,  but,  unlike 
them,  it  preserves  still  a  face  smoothed  by  chisel  or  axe,  not  worn 
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away  by  the  action  of  fire.^  Indeed  marks  of  fire  are  abaent  from 
every  part  of  this  doorway  ;  possibly,  it  was  necessary  to  '*  restore**  it 
in  very  remote  times  after  the  fire,  or  it  may  be  altogether  an  after  in- 
sertion. 

It  is  not  directly  opposite  its  triangular-headed  neighbour.  It  also 
widens  out  towards  the  base  a  little.  It  had  a  door,  the  rebate  for  which 
is  about  7  inches  within  the  edge  of  the  doorway.  Where  did  these 
four  doorways  lead  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  two  to  the  west  were  outer 
doors ;'  for  in  the  north  aisle,  the  ancient  masonry  in  its  north  wall 
ceases  just  to  the  east  of  the  doorway,  and  the  building  on  the  north 
of  the  nave  may  not  have  extended  further  in  a  west  direction,  but 
may  have  been  terminated  at  this  spot  by  a  transverse  wall ;  and  in 
the  south  aisle  comes  an  ancient  cross  wall  (to  be  further  noticed),  just 
to  the  east  of  the  low  doorway .^  The  other  doorway  on  the  north  side 
opened  into  the  building,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  we  know  to 
have  existed ;  it  probably  was  not  a  chapel,  for  it  had  an  ancient  door- 
way in  the  centre  of  its  east  side,  and,  apparently,  there  was  a  door- 
way, too,  of  some  sort  in  its  north  side  (not  now  to  be  seen.)  In  sub- 
sequent times,  however,  an  altar  probably  stood  here,  and  the  east 
doorway  was  blocked  up. 

The  remaining  doorway  on  the  south  side  led  into  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  vestibule,  or  chamber,  communicating  with  the  priory. 

The  two  archways  (like  windows)  high  up  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  are  very  curious  features.  What  were  they  ?  Not  windows, 
for  that  part  of  the  two  walls  was  never  external — besides  there  is  no 
splay.  Were  they  openings  for  admitting  light,  in  a  secondary  way, 
from  windows  behind  them  ?  for  this  part  of  the  church  must  have 
been  very  dark,  between  the  chancel- arch  and  the  arch  of  division, 
there  being  here  no  clerestory  windows.  They  are  well  formed  arch- 
ways, about  4^  feet  wide,  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  the  en- 
trance arch  of  the  nave,  with  the  same  impost  and  stone  work  :  one  is 
higher  than  the  other.  On  the  south  side  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
room  on  a  level  with  the  archway,  over  the  vestibule  occupying  the 
end  of  the  aisle  (the  present  vestry).  Possibly  there  was  a  similar 
chamber  on  the  north  side  ;  but  we  cannot  trace  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  now  more  particularly  the  east  extremities 
of  the  two  aisles,  as  being  undoubtedly  ancient.  There  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  however,  about  that  of  the  north  aisle  beyond  what  has  been 
said  already.     Its  east  wall  is  ancient,  having  herring-bone   work. 

1  It  does  not  go  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

'  If  they  were  not  doorways  leading  either  into  the  open  air,  or  into  some  bnild- 
ing  aeparated  by  a  wall  from  that  which  adjoined  it  on  the  east,  what  could  have 
been  tiie  purpose  of  two  doorways  so  close  together,  as  are  the  two  on  each  side  of 
the  nave  respectiTely  ? 

*  The  door  was  on  the  outer  face  of  the  doorway,  and  opened  outwardly :  the 
sockets  for  the  hinges  and  holes  for  the  fastenings  still  remain.  The  door  seems  to 
haye  been  fastened  on  the  inside  as  well :  for  about  6  inches  within  the  rebate 
against  which  the  door  came,  there  are  in  the  reveal  two  holes  for  some  kind  of 
fastening. 

There  is  a  rebate  on  the  inside  face  of  the  doorways,  but  no  appearance  of  a 
double  door. 
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Probably  its  height  and  slope,  (both  aisles  have  lean-to  roofs.)  like  the 
height  of  the  nave  side  walls,  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  originally. 
In  the  centre  of  the  east  wall  is  a  rude  square-headed  doorway  (already 
referred  to)  leading,  one  should  suppose,  to  the  buildings  of  the  priory  ; 
there  is,  naturally,  no  window  in  this  east  wall.  The  end  of  the  north  wall 
is  also  ancient,  but  only  for  about  12  feet ;  in  the  old  portion  is  now  a 
window  (Early  Middle-Pointed)  ;  •. under  this  window  there  seemed  to 
be  on  the  inside,  when  the  plaster  was  removed,  traces  of  another 
doorway,  but  without  ashlar  work.  The  new  work  is  built  into  the 
old,  without  any  joint  or  clearly  defined  break.  It  was  here  that  the 
ambry  (spoken  of  above)  was  made  in  the  filling-in  of  the  triangular- 
headed  doorway;  in  the  same  spot  were  built-in  two  well-carved 
ends  of  a  label,  being  animals'  heads. 

We  pass  to  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  1 1  feet  from  its  east  wall 
comes  a  round  arch,  spanning  the  space  from  wall  to  wall ;  the  wall  over 
it,  referred  to  before,  is  ancient.  Until  recently  (1861)  this  arch  was 
walled  up,  and  on  the  wall  was  discovered  a  fresco  of  some  little  merit. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  this  frescoed  wall  stood,  in  subse- 
quent times,  an  altar — vl  piscina  is  near  the  spot.  It  may  be  made  a 
question  whether  this  round  arch  is  of  the  most  ancient  date,  for  no 
marks  of  fire  have  been  discovered  on  it ;  it  also  rests  on  an  impost  of 
green  sand-stone,  a  material  not  used  in  the  older  parts,  apparently. 
Some  may  be  disposed  to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wall  above 
the  arch,  that,  originally,  it  was  a  solid  wall  from  the  ground.  For  there 
is  in  it  a  very  narrow  window  (8  inches  wide,  and  about  2  feet  high), 
immensely  splayed,  on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  which  one  would 
suppose  to  have  been  an  external  window.  Also,  over  the  arch  is  found 
a  large  stone  running  through  the  wall  like  the  lintel  of  a  door- way, 
and  from  one  of  its  angles  a  joint  runs  down  to  the  arch  like  a  jamb.  If 
a  doorway  was  once  really  there,  the  arch  could  not  have  existed  then  : 
however,  it  is  possible  that  the  stone  was  placed  there  for  construc- 
tional purposes,  to  bond  the  wall  together  over  a  joint  or  crack.^  If 
the  wall  was  a  solid  one  from  the  ground,  it  would  have  formed  the  side 
of  a  small  square  room ;  in  this  room  or  space  there  are  three  door- 
ways of  an  interesting  character ;  one  has  been  described  as  the  "  re- 
stored doorway,"  leading  from  the  nave,  almost  close  to  its  extremity. 
The  second,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  south  wall,  led  to  the  priory,  and  is 
known  as  the  "  prior*s  door  ;**  it  opened  into  a  cloister,  but  of  course 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  cloister  existed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Confessor.  This  "  prior's  doorway"  is  square-headed  within  and 
roond-headed  without.  On  the  outside  a  label  encircles  the  arch, 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  (thanks  probably  to  the  cloister,)  with  its 
terminations  of  animab*  heads.  Over  the  label  is  that  singular  orna- 
ment, the  large  head  of  a  whale,  or  other  monster  of  sea,  air,  or  land. 

^  On  the  outside,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  at  the  ipot  where  the  old  masonry 
breaks  off,  is  a  stone  which  seems  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  a  cross  walL 

[Since  this  paper  was  written,  very  solid  foundations  of  a  transverse  wall  have 
been  discovered  both  in  the  south  and  north  aisle,  in  the  eiact  spot  where  it  was 
conjectured  that  such  a  wall  existed.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  original  church  was  cruciform,  the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross  being 
apddal.] 
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In  the  east  wall  is  a  circular  archway  of  enormons  solidity,  and  of 
a  character  unlike  any  other  in  the  church.  It  is  very  much  injured 
by  fire ;  it  is  built  up,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  blocked  up 
after  it  was  ruined  by  the  fire.  Traces  of  a  small  doorway  were  found 
by  the  side  of  it,  which  might  have  aflForded  an  entrance  from  the  priory 
when  the  grand  old  portal  was  disused. 

Over  this  space  or  vestibule  thera  was  probably  a  room,  aa  stated 
above.  This  seems  shown  by  the  window  in  the  west  wall  over  the 
arch.  There  are  traces  too  of  a  doorway  in  the  east  wall  high  up,  but 
this  appears  to  be  more  modem ;  the  east  wall  has  clearly  undergone 
repairs  which  may  have  obliterated  ancient  remains.  Over  the  "  prior's 
door"  is  a  small  Third-Pointed  window  which  may  have  taken  the 
place  of  an  old  window. 

In  the  clerestory  walls  of  the  nave  no  distinct  traces  can  be  found  of 
old  windows;  the  existing  windows  are  of  a  late  Middle-Pointed 
character.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  (beyond  the  division)  the 
walls  seem  never  to  have  been  pierced  for  clerestory  windows.  In  the 
nave  wall,  just  over  the  centre  of  the  middle  arch  of  both  arcades 
is  a  singular  triangular  orifice,  very  pointed,  about  26  inches  high,  and 
21  inches  in  breadth  at  the  base,  exactly  like  the  one  in  the  tower, 
made  without  ashlar  work.^  If  these  could  be  shown  to  be  windows, 
they  would  prove  our  conjecture  that  no  aisles  existed  in  the  earliest 
times :  but  they  seem  too  small  to  admit  light,  not  being  splayed  at 
all :  they  now  open  on  the  aisles. 

To  conclude  the  description  of  the  old  portions  of  the  church,  a  few 
words  may  here  be  inserted  about  the  apse. 

An  interesting  portion  of  its  south  wall  still  remains,  joining  on  to 
the  church,  and  breaking  off  just  at  the  spring  of  the  semicircle,  or  the 
angle ;  for  it  is  doubtful,  at  present,  whether  it  was  a  round,  or  poly« 
gonal  apse.  Enough  remains  to  show  that  the  apse  was  lofty,  and  that 
its  roof  would  have  interfered  with  the  existing  window  over  the  chan- 
cel-arch. This  window,  of  a  late  Third-Pointed  character  (very  de- 
pressed arch)  seems  to  fix  i^proximately  the  date  of  the  destruction  of 
the  apse.' 

There  is  a  hagioscope  in  the  wall  of  the  apse,  opening  npon  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  passage  in  the  priory. 

Higher  op  in  the  wall  is  a  shapeless  sort  at  aperture,  **  like  an  oven,'* 
according  to  the  expression  of  a  workman. 

May  Uie  day  come  for  this  apse  to  be  restored.  The  church  would 
then  be  very  perfect. 

The  Aisles. — We  have  supposed  the  aisles  to  be  additions ;  certainly 
the  westernmost  portions  of  them  are ;  how  fisr  west  any  structure 
came  originally  in  the  line  of  the  aislea  it  is  difficult  to  determine.' 
There  is  this  further  puzzle — (indeed  the  whole  building  la  full  of 


^  Tlie  dimensions  of  theie  three  orifices  differ  slightly. 

>  Parker  (Introd.  to  Gothic  Arch.)  states  that  the  apse  was  "  destroyed  in  the 
eftril  wars,"  bat  he  dtes  no  authority  for  the  ftiet. 

*  [Howererthis  point  seems  now  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  transrerse  walls 
dsseribed  m  a  former  note.  The  two  low  doorways  led  into  the  open  air,  or,  perhaps, 
in  Iks  oBse  of  one  of  these,  faito  a  cloister,  and  there  was  nothing  to  the  west  of  them.] 
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enigmas,  wbidi  wa  can  only  try  to  solve)*— one  would  at  first  say  that 
theaislM  were  formed  in  the  Transitional  period  (1150 — 1^00);  for 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  tower,  (to  the  east  of  its  divisional 
wall,)  are  hrciken  through  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch  having  an  impost  of  a 
Norman  character,  and  through  this  arch  the  aisles  are  reached.  Also 
the  same  character  of  architecture,  (the  pointed  arch  with  Norman 
oMMildtngs,  &c.,)  is  found  in  the  south  aisle.  But  we  observe  one  fea- 
ture in  the  aisles  which  seems  to  contradict  the  notion  of  their  having 
been  added  at  the  above  period.  A  massive  stone  cornice  is  found  to 
ran  along  both  aisles  round  to  the  tower,  where  it  ends.  This  must 
have  supported  a  roof,  (a  lean-to,  like  the  present,)  and  is  very  near 
the  line  of  the  existing  roof,  just  under  it.  This  cornice  has  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals that  it  can  be  traced.  Now  this  fire  must  hsTc  taken  place  be- 
fore the  IVansiiionai  or  First-Pointed  work,  because  there  is  no  mark 
of  it  in  this,  or  any  subsequent  work,  and  the  state  of  the  cornice 
shows  the  fire  to  have  been  most  destructive.  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  what  we  find  in  the  north  aisle.  There,  in  two  or  three  of  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  the  cornice,  the  moulding  is  preserved,  and 
we  believe  it  is  indubitably  a  Norman  moulding.  What  then  is  the 
history  of  the  aisles  ?  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  work  of 
the  strictly  Norman  period  in  the  church,  except  this  cornice^  and, 
perhaps,  Uie  arch  which  spans  the  south  aisle.  Ag^in,  this  cornice 
cannot  be  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  supposed  date  of  the  church,  for 
this  would  imply  that  there  were  then  aisles  extending  as  far  as  at 
present,  which  evidently  was  not  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  were  aisles  of  the  Norman  period,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
pointed  arches  in  the  tower  walls,  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
aisles?  Were  these  once  round  arches,  converted  afterwards  into 
pointed?  Also,  if  there  were  Norman  aisles,  must  there  not  have 
been,  too,  Norman  arcades,  where  we  have  now  First-Pointed  ? 

We  leave  these  questions  unsolved,  and  proceed  to  examine  what  we 
actually  find  in  the  aisles. 

TAe  South  Aiale. — ^To  reach  it  from  the  tower  we  pass  under  a 
pointed  arch  in  its  south  wall.  This  is  made  of  green  sand-stone,  a 
material  used  here  in  the  Transitional  and  First-Pointed  work,  but  not 
in  the  older.  The  three  arches  dividing  the  aisle  from  the  nave  are 
very  elegant.  The  piers  consist  of  a  square,  with  a  large  semi-circular 
shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  two  faces  east  and  west ;  small  circular  shafts 
are  by  the  side  and  in  front  of  the  larger  shaft.  At  the  back  of  the 
piers,  projecting  into  the  aisle,  is  a  massive  pilaster  with  a  square 
capital  of  a  Norman  type ;  above  the  capital  is  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  of  an  arch  broken  off.  There  are  three  of  these  pilasters  in  the 
aisle,  but  in  each  instance  the  arch  is  broken  off;  enough,  however, 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  a  pointed  arch.^ 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  both  arcades  are  very  beautiful,  and 

'  What  were  these  arehes  for  ?    Did  they  merdj  support  a  lean-to  roof? 

It  has  been  saggested  with  a  great  appearance  of  probabUity,  chat  they  formed 
cHrisions  between  side  chapdi,  of  which  there  might  have  been  three->the  diTiawas 
baring  been  made  complete  by  wooden  sereens  under  the  arches. 
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much  varied.  They  possess  the  character  of  the  early  period  of  the 
First-Pointed  style,  those  in  the  north  arcade  heing  rather  the  earlier  of 
the  two. ,  Again  in  the  north  arcade  the  edge  of  the  arch  is  simply 
chamfered,  on  hoth  faces :  in  the  south,  one  face  has  the  edge  cham- 
fered, the  other  has  a  heading  which  speaks  of  a  later  period. 

Looking  attentively  at  the  aisle,  one  would  almost  conjecture 
that  great  alterations  were  made  in  the  church  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century ;  that  the  pointed  arches  in  the  tower  were  first 
made,  that  next  the  work  was  completed  in  the  south  aisle,  and  that 
not  till  afterwards  were  the  arcades  formed,  or  at  least,  if  these  were 
hegun  at  precisely  the  same  time,  that  they  were  not  finished  till  a 
little  later — hut  that  the  whole,  so  to  speak,  was  a  continuous  work.^ 
At  present  the  aisle  looks  too  wide  for  the  probable  span  of  the  broken 
arches;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find,  on  removing  the  pavement 
(1861),  that  there  are  foundations  running  in  a  line  with  the  present 
wall,  and  projecting  nearly  three  feet  from  it.  One  should  imagine 
therefore  diat  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  once  came  forward  nearly  this, 
distance  from  its  present  line,  or  at  all  events  that  pilasters  attached 
to  it  did  so.' 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  apparent  foundations  of  walls  were 
discovered  running  across  the  aisle  from  each  of  the  three  pilasters, 
(precbely  corresponding  foundations,  too,  were  found  in  the  north 
aisle,)  but  it  was  not  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  any  instance  these 
foundations  were  continuous  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  aiale — 
rather,  they  appeared  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle.  Any  way,  they 
might  well  be  simply  foundations  for  piers.  In  addition  to  these 
foundations,  however,  there  were  to  be  seen  evident  foundations  of  a 
wall  across  the  aisle,  eight  feet  from  its  present  west  wall.  The  aisle 
was  once  therefore,  apparently,  so  much  shorter :  and  then  the  door  to 
the  turret-staircase  would  have  been  outside  the  church.  (In  the 
north  aisle  there  were  not  corresponding  foundations.) 

The  south  aisle  has  a  very  beautiful  Middle- Pointed  window  at  its 
west  end,  the  tracery  of  which  is  peculiar. 

The  windows  on  its  south  side  are  of  a  late  date,  large,  square,  and 
ugly. 

On  the  outside  face  of  the  wall  of  this  aisle  there  still  remain  the 
corbels  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  cloister,  and  also  its  weather- 
table  ;  the  corbels  are  continued  in  the  wall  of  the  farm-house,  which 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  aisle. 

The  North  Aisle  has  three  fine  Middle- Pointed  windows  of  a  late 
character,  and  two  of  an  earlier  character  of  the  same  style.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  tracery  of  one  of  the  three  larger  windows  is  the 
great  size  of  the  centre  light  in  the  upper  part ;  this  is  large,  too,  in 
the  two  others. 

There  are  no  pilasters  at  the  back  of  the  piers  as  in  the  south  aisle, 
nor  have  any  foundations  been  traced  by  the  side  of  the  north  wall. 

1  The  north  arcade  was  probably  finished  first. 

'  A  row  of  pillars  often  stands  upon  a  oontinaoos  line  of  foundation,  especially 
where  the  pillars  are  at  no  great  distance  apart. 
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If  arches  similar  to  those  in  the  south  aisle  were  ever  designed  for  this 
aisle,  there  is  no  indication  that  they  were  actually  constructed. 

The  direction  of  the  church  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  east. 

The  arrangements  of  the  modem  chancel  are  peculiar ;  seats  are 
made  round  the  three  sides,  and  the  holy  table  stands  in  the  centre. 
These  seats  were  probably  constructed  in  the  year  1604,  for  that  date 
is  on  the  pulpit,  and  the  carving  of  it  and  the  seats  is  similar.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  parishioners  to  preserve  this  arrangement. 

The  ancient  pitch  of  the  nave  roof, — Above  the  present  roof  is  the 
weather-table  of  a  former  roof.  It  seems  clear  on  the  one  hand  that 
this  did  not  belong  to  the  first  roof  of  all,  because  it  is  a  little  above 
the  old  masonry,  and  its  end  and  return  are  worked  in  a  quoin-stone, 
which  evidently  belongs  to  the  upper  and  more  modem  part  of  the 
tower.  On  the  other  hand,  this  weather-table  is  likely  to  gire  very 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  roof.  For  the  side  walls  of  the  church 
were,  to  all  appearance,  as  high  originally  as  they  are  at  present,  if  not 
a  little  higher.  Again,  the  pitch  of  the  roof  was  of  course  steeper  than 
that  of  the  present  roof ;  also  there  is  no  trace  of  any  lower  weather- 
table  in  the  face  of  the  tower.  We  should  therefore  infer  that  the 
ancient  roof  took  almost  the  line  indicated  by  the  weather-table  which 
now  appears. 

A  stone  coffin  was  discovered  in  1 861  under  the  pavement  in  the  nave ; 
the  cover  was  broken,  the  upper  portion  of  a  fine  foliated  cross  is  worked 
in  the  part  that  remains.     It  may  be,  perhaps,  of  the  13th  century. 

There  is  a  very  fine  brass  in  the  church  (inserted  in  a  slab  of  Pur- 
beck  marble)  to  the  memory  of  John  Gassey,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  died  in  1400,  and  of  Alicia  his  wife.  The  dame*s  feet 
rest  on  a  dog,  whose  name  "  Tirri"  is  given. 

Two  other  brasses  are  preserved,  without  names,  one  recently 
discovered. 


YORK  MINSTER. 


Ik  admitting  into  our  pages  an  interesting  description  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  improvements  which  the  present  dean  has  already 
effected  in  York  Minster,  we  may  add  our  own  testimony  to  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  these  alterations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
marked  change  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  singing  men  and 
choir  boys  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  and 
(above  all)  of  the  example  of  a  resident  dean.  The  service  at  York 
Minster  as  at  present  performed  is  most  satisfactory.  The  style  of 
music  indeed  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  more  severe ;  and  the 
communion  service,  though  performed  every  Sunday,  is  not  yet  choral. 
But  the  singing  is  good,  and  the  behaviour  reverent.  Next  the  warm- 
ing of  the  Minster  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  crypt  under  the 
choir  affords  great  facilities  for  accomplishing  this.  But  the  Guraey 
stoves,  which  stand  in  the  nave  without  concealment,  are  so  dwarfed 
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by  the  vast  building  as  not  to  be  unsightly.  To  warm  the  interior  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  board  up  the  triforia  :  which  is  less  con* 
spicuons  than  would  be  supposed,  and  indeed  could  only  be  detected 
by  a  sharp  eye.  And  the  famous  Five  Sisters  of  the  north  transept 
have  been  protected  externally  by  an  outer  glazing.  The  effect  of 
this  outside  is  no  improvement;  but  inside  the  transparency  of  the 
old  glass  is  in  no  way  diminished.  One  gratifying  result  of  the  im- 
proved singing  and  of  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  Minster  is  that 
the  attendance  at  the  daily  services  has  perceptibly  Increased. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  transepts  by  the  clearing  of  the  Purbeck  shafts  from 
their  yellow  wash.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Five  Sisters. 
The  yellow  wash  had  eaten  so  deeply  into  the  perished  surface  of  the 
marble  that  an  application  of  boiled  oil  was  found  necessary  in  order 
to  remove  the  last  coat.  This  oil  looks  sticky  at  first*  but  this  will 
probably  disappear  in  time. 

But  the  greatest  innovation  and  the  most  decided  improvement  is 
that  of  the  lighting.  The  choir  used  to  have  vulgar  gas-standards, 
which  flared  and  flickered  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  occupants  of 
the  stalls,  and  which,  as  usual,  left  the  roof  of  the  building  in  perfect 
gloom.  The  most  successful  result  of  the  gas-beading  round  the  dome 
of  S.  Paul's,  first  employed  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had 
led  many  to  wish  to  see  the  same  principle  applied  to  a  Pointed  building. 
The  Dean  of  York  has  had  the  courage  to  make  the  first  experiment 
in  his  own  noble  church.  Accordingly  a  line  of  small  jets  has  been 
carried  along  four  bays  of  the  choir,  just  projecting  beyond  the  string- 
course which  divides  the  arches  df  the  main  arcade  from  the  triforium. 
About  fifty  jets  are  contained  in  each  bay.  The  effect  is  almost  magi« 
cal.  Not  only  is  the  light  most  abundant,  but  it  is  so  diffused  as  to 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  At  the  altar,  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
three  bays  beyond  the  part  lighted,  the  smallest  print  can  be  read  with 
ease.  Indeed  the  whole  nave,  even  to  the  extreme  west  end,  is  more 
or  less  illuminated.  The  great  height  at  which  the  burners  are  placed 
prevents  any  of  the  unpleasant  effects  attendant  upon  gas-lighting  ; 
and,  in  a  building  of  so  vast  a  scale,  the  jets,  which  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible when  not  lighted,  are  so  far  from  the  wall  that,  when  lighted, 
they  are  quite  harmless  so  far  as  concerns  blackening  the  stonework. 
The  advantage  of  removing  all  danger  of  fire  from  materials  so  oom« 
bustible  as  the  desiccated  tabemade-work  of  the  stalls  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Architecturally  the  effect  of  this  lighting  is  unequalled. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  groined  roof,  the  delicate  shadings  of  the  receding 
vaulting-cells,  the  picturesque  contrasts  of  light  between  ^e  illumi- 
nated choir  and  the  sombre  aisles,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the 
arcades  of  the  nave,  are  perfect  studies  to  the  architect  and  the  painter. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  new  architectural  beauties  are  created 
by  this  method  of  illuminating  a  Gothic  interior.  So  universal  is  the 
approbation  that  scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raned  in  adverse  criticism  ; 
and  the  worst  that  has  been  said  against  it  is  that  it  is  '*  too  beauti- 
ful." It  should  be  added  that  while  the  average  consumption  of  gas 
is  not  greater  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  lighting,  the  prime  ooaC 
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of  the  piping  and  apparatus  is  andentood  to  haye  been  only  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  that  of  a  new  and  costly  set  of  gas^tandards.  Four 
bays  are  found  to  be  quite  enough  for  lighting  up  the  choir  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services :  and  on  week  days  it  is  not  necessary  to 
light  up  more  than  one  bay  or  two  bays  on  a  side.  We  hope  that  this 
example  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  cathedrals ;  and  we  trust  that  these 
are  not  the  last  or  the  greatest  benefits  which  the  present  Dean  will 
confer  upon  York  Minster. 

(A  Communication,) 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that,  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
two  great  fires,  which  have  befallen  York  Minster  during  the  present 
generation,  the  chapter  funds  are  very  seriously  involved.  In  the 
year  184^,  the  dean  and  chapter  obtained  an  act  of  parliameat  to 
enable  them  to  raise  money  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  for  effecting 
the  restoration  of  York  Minster.  Under  this  act  they  sold  a  capitular 
estate  for  £15,500.  and  borrowed  £4000  from  local  sources.  The 
former  sum  was  to  be  repaid  by  forty  annual  instalments  of  £362.  lOs. 
to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  to  whom  there  are  still  due  twenty- 
one  instalments,  or  £7,612.  Of  the  latter  sum  £2,500  is  owing.  The 
minster  and  fabric  accounts  are  therefore  hampered  with  a  debt  of 
£10,1 12.  iOs.  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  the  noble  and  muni- 
ficent subscriptions  which  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  dean  and  chapter  to  make  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  complete  the  repairs,  and  to  restore  the  building 
to  its  previous  condition.  Although,  therefore,  more  than  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last  fire,  the  funds  are  still 
weighed  down  with  debt,  and  of  the  sum  originally  borrowed  no  less 
than  £10,112.  IOs.  remains  to  be  paid  ofi^. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  during  the  last  three  years,  some 
creditable  works  in  the  right  direction  have  been  achieved ;  and  these 
works,  we  believe,  have  been  carried  out  without  further  embarrassing 
the  fabric  estate.  Internally  the  whole  of  the  Purbeck  marble  shsfts 
of  the  First- f^oin ted  work  in  the  north  and  south  transepts  have  been 
relieved  of  their  yellow  wash,  and  have  been  found  to  be  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  was  anticipated.  They  have  been 
simply  relieved  of  this  disfigurement  without  chemical  process,  and 
have  since  been  oiled,  and  are  now  ready  for  polishing,  as  at  Ely,  or 
for  any  other  advisable  treatment.  The  relief  to  the  eye  may  be  easily 
conceived,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  is  to 
be  much  commended. 

Those  persons  who  attend  the  daily  services  in  York  Minster  have 
this  winter  experienced  the  comfort  of  a  warm  cathedral,  and  of  a 
minimum  temperature  of  fifty*two  degrees,  but  capable  of  being  raised 
very  much  higher.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
twelve  Gurney's  ventilating  stoves,  (the  same  as  those  by  which  S.  Paul's 
cathedral  is  warmed.)  which,  with  the  necessary  flues,  have  cost  not  less 
than  £665.  This  act  of  the  dean  and  chapter  has  removed  all  traces 
of  damp»  and  will  doubtless  add  to  the  preserratton  and  condition  of  the 
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building.  A  further  important  improvement  we  may  not  only  notice, 
but  speak  of  in  favourable  terms,  and  that  is,  the  relighting  of  the  choir 
for  divine  service.  A  row  of  single  gas  jets,  in  lieu  of  the  previous  very 
ugly  standards,  has  been  carried  along  the  stringcourse  of  the  building 
above  the  arches,  and  below  the  triforium  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  the 
whole  length  of  the  tabernacle  work  of  the  stalls.  The  effect  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  light  is  uniform,  and  free  from  all  glare  ;  whilst  it 
displays  the  beauty  and  details  of  the  groined  roof,  it  affords  sufficient 
light  to  read  the  smallest  print.  We  strongly  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  method  of  lighting  to  other  cathedral  authorities.  The  cost  of 
this  re-lighting  was  only  £125.  We  may  further  remark  that  the 
organ  has  been  thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  is  now  in  perfect  repair ; 
competent  judges  pronounce  it  one  of  the  finest  cathedral  organs  in 
the  kingdom.  The  expense  of  this  reconstruction  has  been  defrayed 
by  a  county  subscription,  amounting  to  £1700.  The  Ecclesiologist 
has  already  mentioned  a  new  and  beautiful  litany-desk,  designed  by 
Scott,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  one  as  cumbrous  as  it  was  un- 
sightly. Externally,  a  few  essential  repairs  have  not  been  neglected, 
more  particularly  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 

The  chapter- house  makes  slow  but  sure  progress  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  dean.  The  work  is  being  thoroughly  well  executed,  and  will 
bear  close  criticism.  The  old  detail  is  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
new,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  under  whose  care 
the  restoration  progresses.  When  the  whole  is  completed,  the  chapter- 
house of  York  Minster,  both  internally  and  externally,  will  deserve  a 
visit,  and  repay  all  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  and  architec- 
tural undertakings. 

There  are  in  different  parts  of  this  sacred  edifice  symptoms  of  decay, 
which,  though  not  serious,  will  before  long  require  attention.  The 
stone  does  not  resist  the  action  of  the  city  smoke,  which  impregnates 
the  atmosphere,  and  causes  the  stone  to  moulder  and  perish ;  so  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  we  can  only  regret  that  for  which  at  present  we  can 
recommend  no  remedy.  On  the  whole,  the  general  condition  of  the 
building,  the  improvement  of  the  choral  services,  the  behaviour  and 
the  decorum  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  the  increased  attendance  both  at 
the  week  day  and  Sunday  services,  deserve  to  be  favourably  mentioned, 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  no  crippled 
finances  will  prevent  York  Minster,  its  choir,  its  services,  and  its  cele- 
brations, occupying  their  proper  prominent  position  amongst  the  cathe- 
drals of  our  land. 


THE  PAINTED  WINDOWS  IN  GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

OuB  readers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  following  arguments  in 
favour  of  using  Munich  painted  glass  in  a  Pointed  church.  They  seem 
to  have  a  quasi-official  form,  and  are  extracted  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  which  we  owe  to  the  cour  esy  of  a  correspondent,  who  protests 
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strongly  against  the  principles  here  advanced.  It  is  not  a  little  carious 
to  see  the  professed  opponents  of  symbolism  themselves  inventing  a 
new  symbolism,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  respective  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  late  Dean  of  Ely  did  not  apply  to  his  own  cathedral 
the  principles  of  design  in  painted  glass  which  he  advocates  in  the 
letter  quoted  in  the  following  paper : — 

.  "  An  interesting  addition  to  the  series  of  painted  windows  has  jnst  been 
made.  The  twelve  lights  of  the  eastern  end  have  been  filled  with  representa- 
tions of  the  twelve  apoitlet,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Ainmiller.  At  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  work  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  of 
making  extracts  from  the  specifications  lent  to  the  artists  in  1857*  snd  from 
other  interesting  documents,  whieh  help  to  explain  the  plans  now  approaching 
completion.  Every  one  who  inspects  the  windows,  and  who  is  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  with  ancient  painted  glass,  must  have  observed  the  entire 
absence  of  old  ecclesiastical  and  conventional  methods  of  representation, 
these  having  now  no  meaning  to  the  mass  of  Scottish  people,  who  have 
abandoned  for  ever  all  such  representations  as  aids  to  religion  or  as  objects  of 
reverence.  The  following  extracts  from  the  specifications  sent  to  the  artists 
explain  clearly  the  ideas  by  which  the  designs  have  been  regulated,  so  &r  as 
the  avoidance  of  old  forms  and  emblems  is  concerned: — *It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  religious 
services  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  Protestant  Pres- 
byterian Church.  According  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  Church,  no 
representations  in  painting  or  iculpture  are  anywhere  admitted  for  religions 
purposes;  the  services  are  very  simple ;  there  is  no  pomp,  no  symbolism,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  symbolism  of  Rome.  You  will  not 
use  any  symbol  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  any  persons  of 
the  Godhead ;  you  will  phuce  no  nimbus  or  aureole  around  the  heads  of  any 
saintly  person  represented;  apostles  must  not  be  distinguished  by  keys, 
swords,  pilgrims'  staves,  scallop  shells,  nor  are  any  to  be  clothed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.'  There  are  other  and  eoually  stringent 
directions  against  personifications  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  the  MotJber  of  God,  which  delineations  are  especially  repugnant  to  the 
reverential  feelings  of  Protestants. 

*'  In  connection  with  this  subject  we  extract  a  few  remarks  from  letters 
addressed  to  the  secretary  by  that  eminent  divine  and  profound  archaologist, 
the  late  Dean  of  Ely : — '  I  was  charmed  with  your  cathedral,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  design,  but  as  presenting  Gothic  architec- 
tare,  not  only  under  a  somewhat  novel  and  national  aspect,  but  also  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  its  development ;  the  crypt  is  perfect,  and  far 
surpasses  that  at  Canterbury,  which  is  the  finest  in  England.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  about  the  two  specimens  of  painted  glass  in  the  crypt ;  I  thought 
Hubner's  window  perfect  both  for  design  and  colour,  but  the  effect  of  a  great 
number  of  windows  executed  in  that  style  would  be  oppressive  to  tbe  eye.  I 
was  myself  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  the  Royal  School  of  Munich  for 
windows  in  Ely  Cathedral.  I  think  you  have  chosen  wisely  for  a  great 
cathedral  in  Scotland,  where  the  exquisite  figures  and  well-drawn  pictures  will 
be  much  more  adapted  to  the  national  taste  than  imitations  of  medisDval 
works;  yon  have  no  associations  to  contend  with,  you  may  reckon  with 
perfect  security  upon  the  ready  apiweciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful  in 
design,  and  exquisite  in  colouring.  These  words  were  written  in  18579  ^ud 
the  prophecy  that  the  Scottish  people  would  appreciate  what  is  beautiful  in 
design  has,  we  believe,  been  realized.  Further  on,  the  Dean  remarks, — *  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  your  remarks  in  pages  8  and  9.    I  need  not  say  how 
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much  I  regret  that  these  principles  were  neglected  at  Ely,  and  that  no  cou' 
sistent  style  of  ornamentation  or  design  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance,* 

"  To  return  to  the  specifications,  we  find  the  following  directions,  which 
serve  to  explain  much  of  what  is  now  in  the  cathedral : — *  Angels  holding 
scrolls  inscribed  with  extracts  from  God's  Word,  ■  conveying  His  gracious 
promises,  may  be  introduced ;  but  with  this  exception, — the  paintings  are  to 
be  direct  historical  representations  of  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  Bible, 
treated  according  to  the  laws  of  arrangement  and  design  necessary  under  the 
technical  conditions  of  glass  painting.  This  will  not  prevent  you  delineating 
Ihe  Prophets  and  Apostles  as  noble  figures,  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  their 
greatness  and  holiness,  and  in  an  effort  to  realize  them,  so  far  as  the  genius  of 
your  artists  admits  of.'  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  windows,  proposals 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  figures ;  and  the  following  extract  explains  the 
system  adopted : — '  It  is  desirable  that  in  each  window  there  should  be 
represented  as  many  distinct  subjects  as  there  are  openings;  thus,  if  the 
windows  contain  three  openings,  it  is  preferred  that  the  painted  glass  in  each 
window  should  represent  either  three  different  actions  of  one  narrative— which 
narrative  the  entire  window  might  be  said  to  represent — or  three  events  in 
the  life  of,  or  relating  to,  the  principal  personage  of  the  entire  window 
subject.'  The  following  remarks  occur  in  another  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
windows,  and  are  those  to  which  the  Dean  of  Ely  refers  with  regret  as  not 
having  been  adopted  in  Ely  Cathedral : — '  Variety  in  the  ornamentation  is  a 
feature  of  Gothic  architecture ;  for  instance,  in  the  capitals  of  the  piers  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  we  have  examples  of  this  taste  for  variety  in  detail,  but 
the  general  proportions  are  similar ;  the  same  spirit  may  be  introduced  into 
the  windows  to  prevent  monotony ;  there  must  bie  similarity,  but  there  need 
not  be  identity  of  detail — whilst  the  style  and  general  design  of  each  should 
be  similar,  the  variety  of  detail  may  be  infinite.  The  colour  of  each  suc- 
ceeding window  need  not  be  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  the  same 
colouring  must  reappear  at  intervals,  or  architectural  unity  of  effect  will  be 
destroyed.  The  arrangement  of  colour  may  be  regulated  by  a  system  of 
grouping  the  windows,  or  by  the  repetition  of  certain  combinations  of  colour 
at  stated  intervals;  at  the  same  time,  the  law  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of 
oolours  should  be  strictly  observed : — if  number  two  differs  from  number  one, 
still  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  its  neighbour,  whilst  all  the  windows  seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  should  form  one  perfect  harmonious 
whole,  the  result,  as  at  Chartres,  of  the  skill  of  an  artist  of  high  susceptibilities 
and  poetic  inspiration,  as  well  as  imbued  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
art  which  he  professes.  In  the  nave,  with  its  Old  Testament  subjects,  and  its 
history  of  a  stem  dispensation,  the  combination  of  colours  should  be  such  as 
to  produce  a  grave  and  solemn  effect.  In  the  church  [choir  ?]  with  its  New 
Testament  subjects,  its  lessons  of  charity,  love,  and  mercy,  the  desien  should 
be  richer  in  its  details,  the  colouring  more  brilliant,  and  as  much  white  glass 
should  be  employed  as  is  consistent  with  balance  of  colour.'  On  the  intro- 
duction of  white  glass,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  wrote  to  the  secretary, — 
'Take  care  that  there  be  a  proper  distribution  of  white  glass  throughout  the 
subject,  to  give  effect  to  the  colours.'  '  In  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  now 
merely  an  empty  space  beyond  the  church  [choir]  a  graver  style  of  colour  and 
a  simpler  style  of  ornament  are  requisite,  both  as  a  means  of  giving  greater 
brilliancy  to  the  windows  of  the  church  [choir]  and  because  the  lancets  of  the 
east  end  are  opposite  to  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation.' 

"  On  the  subject  of  unity,  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  same 
documents : — '  Itf  a  memoir  presented  by  MM.  Lep^e  and  Hittorf,  architects, 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  on  the  proposed  decoration  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  following  remarks  occur : — In  studying  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  best  ages  of  art,  it  is  invariably  found  that  the  architect's  work 
was  completed  by  the  productions  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  that  these 
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monuments,  by  a  happy  union  of  the  three  arts,  presented  the  most  striking 
and  attractive  effect  which  human  ingenuity  could   devise.    Another  cir- 
cumstance, not  less  important,  which  is  apparent  in  such  examinations,  ii 
that,  wherever  the  union  of  architecture  with  painting  and  sculpture  has 
produced  great  results,  one  directing  thought  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
whole.    This  was  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  characteristic  result  in 
harmony  with  the  architect's  creation,  and  which,  instead  of  weakening  the 
effect,  would  complete  its  entire  impression.    That  this  system  was  judicious 
is  easily  comprehended.    The  force  and  clearness  of  the  idea,  the  agreement 
between  the  conception  and  the  execution,  in  a  word,  harmony — that  quality 
without  which  no  work  of  art  can  be  complete — ^was  the  result  of  the  prevailing 
feeling  which,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  detail,  preserved  the  unity  of 
the  whole.'     We  are  aware  that  there  are  amongst  us  some  who  are  quite 
unable  to  understand  this  ^reat   principle;   they  are  fond  of  quoting  the 
variety  of  style  observable  in  the  windows  of  many  old  churches,  which, 
however,  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  not  to 
design,  and  it  is  either  forgotten,  or,  more  probably,  it  is  quite  unknown  to 
these  critics,  that  when  the  windows  of  ancient  churches  were  completed  with 
painted  glass  by  cotemporary  artists,  unity  of  style  was  preserved.    Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  disposes  of  the  argument,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  of  the  advocates  of 
variety  in  a  few  forcible  words: — ^*If  the  productions  of  painting  should 
appear  as  adventitious  ornaments,  varying  according  to  the  taste  or  caprice  of 
each  artist  employed,  the  result  might  be  a  mere  giQleij  of  pictures.'    At  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  of  the  donors,  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  execution  of  the  glass  paintings  were  laid  before  the  Director  at  Munich : 
— '  It  is  a  common  objection  in  this  country  to  the  glass  paintings  executed  at 
Munich^  that  the  glass  loses  its  brilliancy  and  much  of  its  power  by  the 
practice  of  subduing  the  high  lights  either  by  soft  shading,  or  by  enamel 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  glass.    This  practice  is  defended  by  the  desire  of 
imparting  to  the  modem  too  pellucid  windows  somewhat  of  the  substance 
which  an  imperfect  manufacture  and  age  combined,  have  imparted  to  the 
ancient  material.     But  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  clear  lights 
and  consequent  brilliancy.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  Glasgow  will  soon  make  a  deposit  upon  the  glass  sufficient  to  correct 
all  thinness.' 

"In  conformity  with  these  directions,  the  subjects  have  been  arranged,  both 
as  to  the  general  idea  of  the  whole  series  and  the  details  of  each,  by  one  mind. 
One  artist  of  eminence  and  unrivalled  technical  skill,  Mr.  Ainmiller,  has  presided 
over  the  design  of  all  the  windows ;  so  that  unity  of  general  design,  which  is 
the  first  principle  of  architectural  decoration,  has  been  maintained,  combined 
with  that  variety  of  detail  characteristic  of  medieval  art.  The  forms  and 
symbols  of  old  religious  art  being  necessarily  abandoned  as  incomprehensible 
to  the  people,  and  offensive  to  the  national  faith,  there  was  no  medium 
between  such  forms  and  entire  freedom,  and  an  appeal  to  taste  and  sentiment 
by  means  of  the  most  perfect  art  attainable  in  glass.  The  Prophets  designed 
by  the  Baron  Von  Hess  in  the  north  transept  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art 
for  greatness  of  conception  and  expression.  The  designs  of  Von  Schwinde, 
Strahuber,  Fortner,  Seibertz,  and  Ainmiller  are  worthy  of  the  shrine  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  windows  which  have  just  been  erected  are  the 
gift  of  Sir  Archibald  Islay  Campbell,  the  Messrs.  Alexander,  descendants  of 
ancient  burgesses  of  Glasgow,  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  of  Messrs.  Jamieson  of 
this  city,  of  Mr.  Robert  Uutcheson,  Mr.  Robert  Napier  of  Shandon,  and  of 
his  son,  Mr.  John  Napier,  and  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Laurie  of  Laurieston. 
One  of  these  east  windows  is  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton;— the  first  commemoration  of  his  eminent  qualities  and  noble  nature, 
which  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  our 
fellow-citizens  that  this  first  tribute  to  his  memory  should  &  erected  within 
our  cathedral.'' 
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THE  NEW  FLECHB  AT  COLOGNE. 

SiNCB  we  last  visited  Cologne  the  nave  has  been  roofed,  and  the 
new  fleche  has  been  completed.  With  all  our  desire  to  pass  a  favour- 
able verdict  on  this  the  last  work  of  Zwirner.  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  say  that  it  is  successful.  The  design  is  very  simple,  an 
elongated  open  octagonal  tambour  filled  with  tracery,  and  a  crocketed 
spirelet  above.  But  somehow  the  conception  does  not  fit,  it  is  too 
much  for  a  fleche,  and  too  little  for  a  spire.  The  crockets  too  are  heavy, 
and  the  fleche  is  altogether  a  feature  which  diminishes  instead  of  aug- 
menting the  apparent  bnlk  and  dignity  of  the  minster.  Why  this 
should  be  we  cannot  scientifically  define,  but  we  fancy  that  the  outline 
was  ill-selected,  and  that  the  pure  straight-lined  spire,  whenever  it 
transcends  the  condition  of  a  mere  needle,  must  have  something  more 
solid  to  rest  on  than  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  a  large  cross  church. 
The  thinnest  spire  on  a  tower  is  relatively  substantial,  while  the  sup- 
ports of  a  spire-like  fleche  can  hardly  escape  the  charge  of  being 
spindle-shanked,  unless,  as  at  the  Ste  Chapelle,  they  are  kept  so  close 
together  as  to  compose  in  fact  one  single  pedestal. 

If  we  were  asked  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  such  a  cathedral  as 
Cologne,  we  fear  that  we  can  only  give  an  answer  which  we  are  well 
aware  will  expose  us  on  every  side  to  the  charge  of  misprision  of  debase- 
ment. Nevertheless  we  will  out  with  it,  and  honestly  confess  that  in 
proportion  as  we  are  unable  to  accept  a  series  of  receding  stages — the 
conception  of  Antwerp  and  Strasburg  spires,  and,  as  translated  into 
Italian  by  Wren,  of  S.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street — as  a  legitimate  expression 
of  a  spire,  so  we  are  able  to  enter  upon  terms  with  it  in  the  subordinate 
capacity  of  a  fleche.  If  we  strip  the  stately  fleche  of  Amiens  of  its  ac- 
cessories it  comes  under  this  category.  Again,  the  comparatively  small 
minster  of  Haarlem  is  capped  with  a  fleche  designed  in  the  very  latest 
days  of  Pointed,  of  which  the  termination  (whether  or  not  contempo- 
raneous with  the  lower  part)  is  a  bulging  crown  imperial.  Yet  this 
fleche  of  Haarlem,  much  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  pile  which  it 
surmounts  than  that  of  Cologne,  enhances  instead  of  diminishing  the 
bulk  of  the  cathedral.  So  ^ee  is  it  from  looking  too  large  in  itself, 
that  it*  contributes  apparent  elevation  as  well  as  lateral  expansion  to 
the  structure  beneath.  The  lantern  of  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  conceived  in  the  same  idea,  and  like  the  building  which 
it  surmounts  is  eminently  eflective,  though  carried  out  in  Po8t-Gk>thic. 

The  tambour  in  short  is  the  crux  to  the  architect  who  has  to  eon* 
trive  a  fleche  for  any  church  of  moderate  expansion.  A  fleche  without  a 
tambour  would  lack  dignity,  a  fleche  with  one  is  too  often  destitute  of 
gracefulness.  In  cases  where  the  church  itself  is  of  small  dimension, 
and  where  the  fleche  assumes  the  character  of  an  acute  needle,  the 
difficulty  may  be  gracefully  surmounted  by  investing  the  spire  proper 
with  overhanging  eaves  slightly  recurved.  Instances  innumerable  of 
this  treatment  are  found  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  but  it 
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is  not  an  expedient  possible  for  a  cathedral.  The  system  of  reced- 
ing fttages — in  repeating  the  tambour  form  at  each  successive  level — 
distributes  while  it  multiplies,  and  fuses  all  minor  elements  in  a  general 
pyramidal  effect,  which  may  of  course  be  further  increased,  and  the 
whole  contour  softened  by  the  connection  through  small  flying  but- 
tresses of  the  angles  of  each  successive  stage.  I'his  last  feature,  in- 
deed, if  judiciously  moulded,  may  result  in  the  realization  of  almost 
a  model  fleche,  solid  yet  light,  well  footed  and  yet  continuously  ta- 
pering. The  more  purist  taste  which  has  capped  Cologne  cathedral 
with  a  magnified  parochial  fleche  of  the  1 4th  century,  has  not,  we 
fear,  achieved  this  union  of  qualities.  We  commend  the  question  to 
Gothic  architects,  say  of  the  English  school,  who,  beyond  thoee  of 
any  other  country,  have  entered  on  the  sound  course  of  conservative 
developement. 
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Wb  were  recently  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  restoration  of  the  west  end  of  S.  Peter's,  Louvain.  is  progressing, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  inside  the  church  beyond  scraping  off  a 
little  whitewash.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  actively 
church  restoration  had  been  pushed  in  the  old-world  city  of  Maestrecht, 
the  capital  of  Dutch  Limberg,  a  Roman  Catholic  district.  The  prin- 
cipal church  there  is  S.  Servais  (Servatius),  a  building  of  the  Rhenish 
Romanesque  type,  with  five  towers,  a  western  screen-mass,  including 
transepts  and  a  quasi-apse,  an  aisled  and  clerestoried  nave  of  eight 
buys,  with  Late  Pointed  groining,  and  Flamboyant  chapels  external  to 
the  aisles,  eastern  transepts,  and  apse.  Nothing  has  been  done  out- 
side, and  the  magnificent  south  porch,  with  its  statues  at  the  sides, 
and  its  door  jambs,  of  fourteen  orders,  witli  statues,  shafts,  and  richest 
foliage,  is  untouched.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  better  re- 
main so.  Inside  the  building  has  been  renovated  by  M.  Cuypers,  of 
Ruremoud,  who  has  introduced  a  large  amount  of  colour.  The  elevated 
western  transepts  and  quasi-apse,  with  its  curious  subvaulted  galleries, 
are  converted  into  an  organ-loft.  The  ribs  and  shafts  throughout  the 
church  are  not  very  successfully  painted  with  average  diaper  pi^tterns, 
but  the  chief  decoration  consists  in  the  paintings  by  Klesene,  of  Dus- 
seldorf,  executed  on  gold  grounds  in  the  German  religious  style  with, 
it  struck  us,  a  slight  soupfon  of  Fra  Angelico  feeling  im|K>rted.  Over 
the  arch  of  the  west  transept  our  Blessed  Loan  is  introduced  blessing 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Servatius.  In  the  cupolesque  lantern,  on  a  light  blue 
ground,  are  four  figures  radiating  crossways,  the  one  which  points 
westward  being  the  Virgin  and  Child,  while  the  three  others  are  all 
adult  representations  of  our  Blessed  Loan  in  as  many  symbolical  cha- 
racters. The  conch  of  the  apse  contains  the  Doom.  To  the  south  of 
S.  Servais  stands  a  small  Late  Middle -Pointed  church,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern. 
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Notre  Dame  is  another  Romanesque  church  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions and  great  interest.  Like  S.  Servais,  it  has  the  western  screen - 
mass.  Internally  it  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  pseudo- transepts,  half 
way  up  the  nave  (with  two  bays  on  each  side  of  them)  not  projecting 
beyond  the  aisles.  There  are  also  real  transepts  and  an  apsidal  choir  of 
the  chevet  plan,  much  elevated  on  a  crypt,  and  composed  of  arcade  and 
triforium  only,  the  triforium  windows  having  the  effect  of  a  clerestory. 
The  two  pillars  of  the  central  bay  of  the  apse  arcade  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  composed  of  four  shafts  with  a  sort  of  false  capital  or 
carved  break  in  the  middle.  All  the  rest  are  circular,  and  the  capitals 
throughout  deserve  study.  The  crypt  is  spacious,  with  double  aisles  to 
its  chevet.  This  church  is  outside  in  a  very  battered  condition,  and  in- 
ternally rejoices  in  whitewash  and  marbling,  but  the  windows  of  the  east 
end,  both  of  the  aisle  and  triforium,  have  all  been  filled  in  1859  and  1860 
with  very  indifferent  painted  glass,  partly  in  bad  imitation  of  the  mo. 
saic  style  and  partly  of  modem  dei^ign.  The  small  Pointed  church  of 
S.  Matthias,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  has  likewise  been  partially 
coloured,  and  a  Pointed  reredos  introduced.  In  the  suburb  of  Wyck, 
a  new  cruciform  church  with  aisles  and  a  western  spire  has  been  built 
in  Pointed,  of  a  rather  telling  outline  at  a  distance,  but  with  unsatis- 
factory detail  outside.     We  did  not  get  into  it. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  scaffolding  is  now  up  at  the  chapel  to  the 
south  of  the  choir,  and  two  little  shields  have  been  carved  outside  the 
Town  Hall ;  otherwise  things  seem  to  be  where  they  were  in  1860,  in 
both  buildings.  M.  Statz's  new  church  has  made  substantial  progress : 
the  choir  is  roofed,  and  the  transepts  raised,  up  to  that  horizontal  gal- 
lery at  the  height  of  the  choir  walls  which,  after  the  German  fashion, 
runs  round  it  under  the  gable.  The  nave  is  not  quite  so  far  advanced. 
The  aisle  walls  are  finished,  and  the  clerestory  windows  are  nearly  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  windows.  Inside  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  brick 
construction  will  be  shown :  the  tracery  seemed  to  us  rather  thin,  but 
the  general  height  is  satisfactory.  A  new  Gothic  house,  not  without 
merit,  has  been  built  in  the  same  street,  and  grouping  with  the  church. 

Our  remaining  information  is  gleaned  at  second-hand  from  foreign 
art  journals.  The  Revue  de  VArt  CkrStien  for  November  gives  a  letter 
protesting  against  those  unlucky  restorations  at  Lyons  Cathedral,  to 
which  we  have  already  called  attention,  and  stating  that  the  stability 
of  the  curious  church  of  S.  ApoUinaris,  at  Valence,  has  been  menaced 
by  a  western- tower,  which  was  attempted  to  be  attached  to  the  old 
structure.  The  number  for  January  and  the  Gazette  dee  Beaux  Arte 
contain  articles  in  high  praise  of  M.  H.  Flandrin*s  paintings  in  the 
nave  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  of  which  he  had  decorated  the  choir 
several  years  ago.  The  frieze  over  the  arcade  exhibits  the  principal 
events  of  the  Gospel,  with  some  types  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  space  of  the  clerestory  wall  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
So  decorated,  and  with  its  architectural  value,  S.  Germain  des  Pres 
must  be  an  interesting  monument  of  Christian  art. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  handful  of  French  ecclesiological  intelligence, 
but  the  Annates  Arehdologiques  have  become  simply  archaeological,  and 
the  Paroisse  has  merged  itself  into  the  Plain  Chant,  under  the  title  of 
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Revw  de  la  Musique  SacrSe,  The  eclipse  of  mediaeval  art  criticism  in 
France,  in  face  of  all  the  costly  works  of  building  and  restoration  which 
are  being  carried  on,  is  a  significative  symptom.  However,  a  review, 
by  M.  de  Guilhermy,  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  collected  works,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Annales,  breathes  some  of  the  ancient  spirit. 
We  quote,  with  no  little  amusement,  the  last  paragraph  : — '*  Pour  ne 
rien  oublier,  citons  encore  une  lettre  en  Anglais  adress^e  en  1844  k  un 
membre  de  la  Soci^t^  Camden,  au  sujet  de  la  nomination  de  M.  de 
Montalembert  comme  membre  honoraire  de  cette  savante  association. 
Cette  epitre,  qui  n'a  pas  moins  de  dix-neuf  pages,  nous  a  paru  d'un 
style  elegant  et  vif.  Comme  remerciment,  elle  nous  a  d*ailleurs  sembl^ 
passablement  excentrique,  ainsi  que  le  diraient  nos  voisins.  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert, apr^s  avoir  contest^  avec  une  impitoyable  logique  aux 
pauvres  Puseyistes  d'outre  Manche  leur  droit  de  se  rattacher  tant  soit 
peu  au  Catholicisme,  leur  adresse,  en  couleur  de  bienvenue  les  '  An- 
nales de  I'Archiconfrerie  du  saint  et  immacul^  coear  de  Marie :'  sin- 
gulier  cadeau,  en  verity,  pour  des  Protestants  !'* 

The  Organ  fUr  Christliche  KUnst  announces  that  M.  Delseau  has 
proposed  a  plan  to  raise  the  steeple  of  S.  PauFs  Cathedral,  Liege,  to 
a  height  of  450  feet — ^0  feet  higher  than  that  at  Antwerp.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Veit  has  been  appointed  to  paint  the  western  apse  of 
Mentz  Cathedral ;  the  design  including  the  worship  of  the  Lamb,  with 
the  typical  personages  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  dilapidated  cathedral 
of  Worms  is  at  last  under  reparation.  Better  late  than  never.  The 
Frauenkirche  at  Munich  is  also  under  restoration.  M.  Statz's  church 
of  S.  Maurice  at  Cologne  is  making  good  progress.  The  aisle  walls 
are  already  up.  The  new  building  for  the  "  Royal  School*'  at  Ofen 
(Pesth),  Hungary,  by  M.  Petschigg,  is  a  building  of  considerable  size 
and  some  merit,  only  its  plan  of  a  centre  and  wings  is  a  much  too 
regular  imitation  of  a  classical  outline.  The  best  feature  is  the  centre, 
which  breaks  up  above  the  remaining  roof-line,  with  a  loftier  roof-line 
parallel  to  the  facade,  and  terminating  in  stepped  gables,  so  as  mani- 
festly to  afford  a  large  hall  in  the  uppermost  floor,  with  long  windows, 
a  central  oriel,  and  a  fleche.     The  details  seem  to  be  rather  capricious. 

The  Christliches  KUnsiblatt  gives  a  plan  and  exterior  of  the  new 
Protestant  church  at  Schlieffenberg,  in  Mecklenberg  Schwerin,  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Count  W.  Von  Schlieffen,  from  the  designs 
of  Heideloff,  carried  out  by  M.  Oeigin.  The  plan  is  composed  of  a 
sort  of  internal  narthex  growing  into  a  square  tower,  with  a  feeble 
pierced  spire,  a  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles  of  three  bays,  and  of  an 
eastern  limb  of  a  higher  elevation  than  the  nave,  from  which  transepts 
spring,  of  a  height  intermediate  between  nave  and  choir  ;  the  building 
terminating  in  an  apse.  The  gables  are  stepped,  and  the  traceried  win- 
dows are  long  and  narrow,  thirty-one  in  number  altogether,  we  are  told  ; 
the  groining  is  of  a  complex  German  pattern.  The  carved  oak  reredos 
contains  a  picture  by  Mr.  Rabe  of  Berlin.  The  new  church  of  S. 
Matthew,  at  Berlin,  is  inconceivably  bad,  built  in  a  travesty  of  Ro- 
manesque, with  a  little  apse,  sprawling  transepts  for  galleries,  a  nearly 
flat  ceiling,  and  a  steeple  which  recalls  the  one  in  the  New  Cut,  Lam- 
beth :  the  whole  carried  out  at  a  most  expensive  rate. 
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We  have  received  with  much  pleasure  a  copy  of  an  important  paper, 
read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale  before  a  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Royal 
Gommissioa  of  Monuments  held  at  Brussels  in  the  autumn  of  1861. 
We  hope  to  recur  later  to  this  interesting  document.  The  effect  of 
this  protest  was  to  suspend  some  of  the  worst  so-called  restorations. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  commission  has,  in  particular,  been  summoned 
at  Bruges. 


RULES  FOR  A  DEAN  AND  CHAPITER.  FOUND  AMONGST 
THE  OLD  RECORDS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  OLD- 
MINSTER.  MUCH  WORN.  APPARENTLY,  WITH  CON- 
STANT STUDY. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Your  first  object  being  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  ease  with 
the  least  degree  of  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  public, 
reserve  a  portion  of  your  income  to  stop  the  mouths  of  your  neighbours 
with  good  dinners ;  this  is  a  sound  practical  receipt,  according  to  the 
maxim  that  the  surest  way  to  the  heart  of  a  discontented  Briton  is 
through  the  stomach,  and  may  safely  be  termed  your  first  and  golden 
rule. 

As  you  are  necessarily  aa  a  Chapter  ignorant  of  the  history  of  your 
church,  and  as  it  is  injudicious,  not  to  say  morally  wrong,  to  pry  into 
the  dark  ages  or  throw  any  light  upon  their  obscurity,  be  sure  you  ex- 
clude every  one  you  can  keep  out  from  the  records  of  your  Cathedral. 
Let  them  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the  most  disorderly  confused 
state,  80  that  if  visited  under  compulsion  (in  these  unpleasant  times) 
they  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  possible. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  you  have  any  curious  missals,  sell  them  to  a 
Bibliomaniac,  and  if  through  the  carelessness  of  former  Chapters  most 
of  the  illuminations  have  been  purloined,  let  the  few  that  remain  be 
placed  in  the  dampest  place  in  the  Library :  for  much  mischief  hath 
come  of  learning,  and  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

On  the  same  principle  when  you  repave  your  church,  remove  all  an- 
cient memorials,  brasses,  &c..  out  of  their  places  into  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  comers — for  thus  you  will  please  the  public  with  a  neat  uni- 
form pavement  and  puzzle  antiquarians  and  ecclesiologists,  who  are  an 
inquisitive  and  therefore  troublesome  race. 

Choose  for  your  vergers  the  best  waiters,  for  then  you  will  get  cheap 
extempore  butlers,  and  men  who  will  enlighten  visitors,  according  to 
your  instructions,  which  need  not  exceed  the  general  observation  that 
a  round  arch  is  Saxon  and  a  pointed  Gothic,  with  such  scraps  of  his- 
tory as  your  combined  erudition  may  provide  for  the  edification  of 
tourists,  as  for  example  that  the  smallest  stone  in  the  pavement  is 
Tom  Thumb's  grave,  that  the  iron  rings  in  the  Tower  piers  were  used 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  tie  his  horse  to  when  he  fled  from  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  building  was  raised  by  Julius 
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Caesar  when  he  came  into  Britain  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  the  like. 

Take  very  particular  care  to  select  for  your  Vicars  called  Choral, 
men  without  ear  or  voice :  you  will  thus  ensure  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  monotony  of  the  prayers,  and,  the  reader  being  inaudible  when 
reading  the  Lessons,  the  congregation  (if  there  be  one)  will  have  time 
to  examine  the  building  or  refresh  themselves  with  a  nap.  For  your 
organist  take  a  teacher  on  the  piano  and  dancing- master ;  it  wiU  be 
an  advantage  to  your  daughters.  For  your  lay  Vicars  choose  men  who 
can  sing  bacchanalian  songs  (without  regard  to  sacred  music),  and  with 
the  smallest  and  shrillest  of  boys  you  will  thus  combine  every  ingre- 
dient for  a  choral  service  of  at  least  remarkable  character,  and  at  the' 
same  time  have  furnished  the  city  with  a  band  of  hilarious  vocalists  for 
public  dinners. 

Stick  out  staunchly  against  more  than  one  sermon  on  a  Sunday.  To 
expect  two  from  a  small  body  of  dignified  Clergy  is  absurd,  however 
proper  for  rustical  curates  or  Deans  Rural — but  as  the  times  are 
ominous  do  not  debar  the  Bishop  from  your  pulpit,  if  that  hard- 
working man  offers  to  fructify  your  poor  goslings. 

When  you  want  a  clerk  of  the  works  to  superintend  the  fabric  choose 
a  man  without  experience,  as  he  will  be  less  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  and 
his  mind  will  be  a  blank  on  which  you  may  stamp  the  impress  of  your 
collective  genius :  an  obscure  land-agent,  an  attorney,  a  cordwainer,  or 
a  post-boy,  for  instance,  might  be  very  eligible. 

In  your  repairs  and  adornments,  for  jovl  must  always  profess  zeal  for 
your  '*  beautiful  House,"  strive  to  be  what  the  newspapers  call  chaete, 
for  that  word  will  cover  any  enormity.  Hierefore,  never  consult  a  pro- 
fessional architect ;  but  lay  your  heads  together,  as  Sydney  Smith  advised 
the  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  to  do,  and  the  result  is  sure  to  come  out  clear  as 
any  impression  from  a  block.  Thus,  waste  money  in  scraping  your  out- 
side and  do  as  little  as  possible  within.  "  Quieta  non  movere"  is  an  ex- 
cellent excuse  for  dirt  and  slovenliness  :  therefore  keep  your  rfde  chapels 
for  lumber-rooms  and  only  stir  up  the  dust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judges 
at  Assize  times.  Renew  your  perished  marble  shafts  with  lamp-black, 
putty,  and  oil.  If  you  move  a  recumbent  figure  place  it  north  and  south, 
and  in  removing  a  screen  never  consider  whether  you  may  not  bring 
down  the  pillar  to  which  the  benighted  Mediaeval  Architect  affixed  it 
as  a  prop.  Finally,  if  your  clock  bell  is  cracked  by  letting  an  unskflful 
fellow  meddle  with  the  dock,  take  down  a  peal  of  bells  if  you  have  any 
remarkable  for  melody  and  throw  them  into  the  new  bell  (like  an  ex- 
perienced cook)  to  sweeten  the  tone.  This  is  an  areamtm  known  to 
few  but  the  most  profound  savants  and  cannot  fail  to  exalt  you  as  men 
very  far  indeed  in  advance  of  the  age.  Observing  these  rules  you  may 
sleep  in  your  stalls  without  fear  of  being  roused,  defy  your  enemies 
with  rubicund  serenity,  and  be  sure  of  a  niche  in  the  raradise  of  capi- 
tular sages. 
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WALKER'S  ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES. 

Architectural  Sketches,  Ecclesiastical,  Secular  and  Domestic,  in  Worces- 
tershire and  its  Borders,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  By 
J.  Sbybbn  Walkbb,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society.  Vol.  I,  Worcester :  Deighton.  London  : 
Masters.     1862. 

Wb  are  glad  to  welconae  the  first  part  of  a  work,  which  we  announced 
some  tinae  ago  as  in  course  of  preparation.  Mr.  Walker  justly  remarks 
that  too  little  is  known,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Worcestershire,  religious  and  secular.  He  hopes  by  means 
of  these  anastatic  drawings  to  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost ;  and  he  teUs  yis  that  the  illustrations  which 
he  has  chosen  for  this  first  part,  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
now  drawn  and  published  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Walker's  first  subject  is  Hagley  Church,  of  which  he  gives  two 
views ;  one.  rather  roughly  and  coarsely  drawn  by  another  hand,  in 
its  former  state,  and  another  as  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Street.     In  the  accom- 
panying letter- press  he  states  the  rather  curious  fact,  that  the  chancel 
of  the  old  church  was  rebuilt  as  late  as  1754.  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  in  the  Gothic  style.     This  was  due.  he  supposes,  to  the  influence 
of  Dr.  C.  Lyttelton,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
We  are  further  told  that  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  the  L3rttelton 
monuments  have  been  relieved  of  their  urns,  and  other  Pagan  emblems, 
the  inscriptions  themselves  being  collected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building.     This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  compromise,  which  might 
well  be  adopted  in  other  like  cases.     Elmley  Lovett  is  the  next  subject. 
We  have  a  pretty  perspective  view  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  with 
its  tower  and  spire — the  steps  and  broken  stem  of  the  churchyard 
cross — and  a  most  picturesque  view  of  "  the  Lodge."  an  ancient  timber 
manor-house.     One  of  its  gables  bears  the  date  1635,  and  the  words 
Nisi  Dominus  in  very  conspicuous  letters.     Of  Hampton  Lovett,  we 
have  a  perspective  of  the  church  from  the  south-east,  showing  the 
unusual  position  of  the  tower,  half  engaged  at  the  south-west  of  the 
nave.     Besides  these,  there  is  a  plate  of  details  of  a  very  late  Pointed 
rood-screen,  now  removed ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Court  House  from  an 
old  painting,  as  it  stood  before  its  destruction  in  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury.     The  church  has  been  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Perkins ; 
and  the  churchyard  cross  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington.     Mr.  Walker  next  gives  us  a  copy 
of  an  old  view  of  Bewdley  bridge,  a  mediaeval  structure  with  a  gate-house 
in  the  middle.    This  bridge  has  been  long  destroyed.   Of  Clifton-upon- 
Tyne  church  we  have  a  ground-plan,  two  perspective  views,  and  several 
details ;  besides  drawings  of  two  half-timbered  houses  in  the  parish, 
Homme  Castle,  and  Woodmanton  Manor.     The  parish  of  Knightwick 
is  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  ancient  church,  and  its  curious  timber 
porch,  and  also  by  a  perspective  of  the  new  church,  designed  by  Mr. 
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Perkins  of  Worcester.  Another  Worcester  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hop- 
kins, has  restored,  with  additions,  the  next  church  here  drawn,  that  of 
White  Ladies,  Aston.  S.  Michael's  chapehry,  Cofton  Hackett,  is  the 
subject  of  the  next  plate,  followed  by  views  of  the  half-timbered  man- 
sion, Bamt  Gbeen  House,  and  of  the  old  grammar-school  at  King's- 
norton.  In  the  latter  building  there  is  still  preserved  a  theological 
library  of  six  or  seven  hundred  volumes,  bequeathed  to  the  school  and 
parish  in  1655,  by  Thomas  Hall,  a  Puritan  writer  and  divine,  who  had 
held  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  Finally,  this  very  promising  volume 
concludes  with  two  modem  half-timbered  cottages,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hugall  and  Male,  for  the  estate  of  Mr.  Oambier  Parry,  at  Highnam 
Court,  Gloucestershire.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Walker  a  still  larger 
list  of  subscribers  to  his  series. 


ARCHiEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 

The  January  number  of  the  Archaologia  Cambrensis  contains  rather 
more  of  ecclesiology  than  usual  in  the  continuation  of  "  Mona  Me- 
discva,"  which  presents  an  interesting  description,  with  illustrations, 
of  several  Anglesey  churches,  carefully  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Longueville 
Jones. 

There  is  also  a  review  of  Wade's  History  of  Melrose  Abbey,  accom- 
panied by  a  ground  plan  and  an  interior  view  of  the  choir. 

On  other  subjects,  the  volume  contains  a  learned  and  interesting 
disquisition  on  the  construction  of  "Giants*  Houses '*  or  cromlechs, 
remarkable  as  the  work  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  reprinted  by  permission,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen.  And  connected  in 
some  manner  with  this  is  a  short  paper  by  Professor  Babington,  on  the 
"  Kjokkenmoddinga  "  of  Denmark,  i.e.,  certain  collections  of  rubbish 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  containing  shelb  and  bones  which  are 
probably  the  inedible  portions  of  food  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark thrown  away  as  refuse. 

The  subject  of  the  early  inscribed  stones  of  Wales  is  also  ably  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  Of  other  matters  contained  in  the 
volume,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  what  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  this  year  in 
Cornwall  instead  of  in  Wales,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  Hence  arises  some  correspondence 
mentioning  some  of  the  objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  Cornwall, 
also  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  and 
there  appear  the  papers  and  report  of  that  society  for  1861  appended 
to  this  volume. 
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REPRINT  OF  THE  SARUM  MISSAL. 

Miisak  ad  usum  Uaignis  et  prvclarm  EcckM  Sarum,  pars  prima^  Tent' 
parole.   Bomtiiluid.    1861.  Londinii.  venetmt  apud  C.  J.  Stewart. 

Thx  editor  of  this  work*  aided  by  the  manager  of  the  Bamtbland 
Press,  has  cooferred  upon  the  Church  of  Eogland  a  great  boon»  which 
may  w«ll  put  to  shame  our  wealthy  universities.  Bishop  Lloyd  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  home  to  the  students  of  his  time  that,  in  order  to 
understand  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Breviary  and  Missal  was  indispensable.  Further  research  soon  brought 
into  light  that  the  old  English  uses  differed  materially  from  the  Roman 
Missal.  An  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  as  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  uses,  has  been  for  many  years  urgently  desired.  Mr.  Maskeirs 
pretentious  work.  "  On  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," was  limited  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  and  is  not  altogether 
trustworthy  as  a  reprint.  It  will  therefore  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
editor  of  this  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Missal  has  undertaken  a  task  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  care  for  the  history  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

The  work  before  us  contains  the  *•  Temporale" — that  is  to  say.  those 
portions  of  the  service  which  follow  the  changing  course  of  the  Chris- 
tian year,  as  the  collects,  epistles,  graduale,  sequences,  gospels,  secreta, 
communions,  post-communions,  &c.  The  "  Temporale*'  is  followed  by 
certain  prayers  and  admonitions  to  the  clergy  who  say  mass.  To  this 
succeeds  the  "  Ordinarium  et  Canon  Missse,"  corresponding  to  the 
"  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  into  which  the 
parts  of  the  *'  Temporale  *'  duly  fit.  The  volume  concludes  with  the 
Cautels  of  the  Mass, — a  number  of  directions  as  to  cases  of  doubt 
which  might  arise  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Thus  far  the  book  before  us.  It  remains  for  us  to  long  for  the  Ca- 
lendar imd  '*  Sanctorale,"  which  will  complete  this  very  handsome  and 
convenient  book. 

Every  one  knows  that,  when  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  consulted 
S.  Gregory  as  to  the  proper  method  of  performing  Divine  Service  in 
Eogland,  the  Pontiff  replied  that  S.  Augustine  might  choose  for  him- 
self those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  he  considered  most  edifying,  and 
frame  them^  when  collected  together,  into  services  suited  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  This  occurred  about  A.n.  507.  It  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  into  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  soon  after  which  event  was  compiled  the  cele- 
brated ••  Use"  of  Sarum,  a.d.  1085.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  labours  of  S.  Osmund  were  so  large  as  is  often  supposed.  Dr. 
Rock  is  disposed  to  think  that  his  work  has  been  exaggerated*  It  is 
possible  that  he  did  no  more  than  revive  the  rubrics  and  the  music  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  know  that  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  serious 
disturbances  occurred,  in  consequence  of  innovations  forced  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon   community  by  the  intruded  Norman  abbot.      These 
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appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  iwedileetion  of  the  monks  for 
the  ancient  method  of  chanting,  rather  than  by  any  attempt  to  change 
the  services  themselves.  To  whatever  extent  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sarum  may  have  carried  his  revision  of  the  Litargy,  the  book  became 
a  standard  for  the  greater  part  of  England  and  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  Use  of  York  did  not  probably  obtain  authority  out  of  the  province, 
and  that  of  Hereford  was  almost  certainly  diocesan.  Within  due 
limits  each  diocese  might  have  an  office  in  honour  of  a  local  saint,  of 
some  hymns  (as  at  Worcester)  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  to  these 
variations  from  the  established  standard  that  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  refers,  under  the  name  of  "  Synodals/'  so  called,  pro- 
bably, from  their  having  received  the  sanction  of  a  diocesan  synod 
only. 

Foreigners  who  visited  England  admired  the  splendour  of  the  Eng* 
lish  ritual,^  and  the  decorum  with  which  Divine  Service  was  performed ; 
but  years  rolled  an,  and  a  day  arrived,  the  17th  of  February,  1541-^, 
when  Cranmer  moved  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  that  missals  and 
other  Liturgic  books  might  be  reformed.  And  on  February  2 1  at, 
1 54^-3,  the  same  prelate  announced  the  pleasure  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
that  all  Mass  books  should  be  examined  over  again,  and  the  Service 
completed  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  authentic  doctors. 

Accordingly  in  1548  came  forth  an  Order  of  Communion,  followed 
in  1 549  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  known  as  Edward*s  First 
Book;  and  on  February  Ist,  1549-50,  an  Act  of  Parliament  required 
that  '*  all  books  called  Antiphons,  Missals,  Grails,  Processionals,  Man- 
uals, Sequences,  Pies,  Portuassea  •  .  .  Ordinals  •  .  .  heretofore  used 
for  service  of  the  Church  •  •  .  shall  be  by  authority  of  the  present 
Act  clearly  and  utterly  abolished,  extinguished,  and  forbidden  ever  to 
be  used  or  kept  in  this  realm."  So  fell  the  use  of  Sarum  (we  pass  by 
its  brief  revival  under  Mary),  that  venerable  rite  according  to  which 
for  500  years  at  the  least  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  had  been  duly 
offered  to  Almighty  Oon,  as  a  pure  offering  within  the  Church  and 
realm  of  England. 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  rigorous  search  was  made 
for  all  Missals,^  which  were  destroyed  as  fast  as  found.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  few  copies  remain  of  the  many  thousand  Miasals  which  at  one 
time  must  have  abounded  on  the  numerous  altars  of  our  cathedral, 
monastic,  collegiate,  and  parochial  churches.  Twelve  years  ago  we 
published  in  our  pages  a  list  of  printed  Service  books  according  to  the 
ancient  uses  of  the  Anglican  Church.  This  was  reprinted  with  addi« 
tions,  and  contains  a  list  of  185  Sarum  Missals,  printed.  We  will 
assume  that  further  research  might  discover  as  many  more,  and 
that  850  copies  remain  extant  in  England.  How  scanty  a  remnant 
of  upwards  of  50  editions,  which  were  issued  from  the  press  between 
149^  and  1657  I  To  remedy  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  these 
ancient  books,  the  editor  has  printed  the  book  now  before  us,  and  upon 
the  student  of  English  antiqmty,  no  less  than  the  ritualist  and  theolo* 
gian,  he  has  conferred  a  most  solid  benefit. 

1  Dispatehes  of  Sebastian  Giuatiiiiaai,  1615--1619.    Vol.  L  pp.  79,  86. 
3  See  Gateh'fl  ColltcUnea  Corioss.    Vol.  it.  pp.  274-~281. 
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The  Editor  has  reseired  until  the  completion  of  his  laboors  the  in- 
formation which  he  possesses  as  to  various  editions,  and  which  he  has 
carefully  collated.  There  is  no  standard  copy  or  edition  of  the  Sarum 
Missal.  l*he  precautions  taken  in  reference  to  the  Sealed  Books  of 
1662,  have  no  precedent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and-  each  edition  differs 
more  or  less  from  another.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  open  to 
the  Editor  either  (I)  to  have  reprinted  that  edition  he  should  judge 
best,  or  (2)  to  have  made  a  critical  text :  or  again  (3)  to  have  given 
the  fullest  text  unrevised  but  completed  by  the  insertion  of  all  quota- 
tions and  references  in  brief  to  the  Gradual  and  Processional.  We  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  of  these  courses  has  been  exactly  followed, 
but  as  the  Editor  has  doubtless  very  good  reasons  to  adduce  for  his 
choice,  we  are  content  to  suspend  our  judgment  in  the  matter  until  we 
are  in  possession  of  his  reasons,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  book  itself. 

The  liturgical  student  who  compares  the  Roman  Missal  with  the 
famous  "  Use*'  of  Sarum  will  mainly  observe  in  the  latter  these  four 
things ; 

I.  The  numerous  Sequences. 

II.  The  much  more  ample  and  abundant  Rubrics. 

III.  The  presupposed  attendance  of  a  very  large  number  of  Clergy 
and  Choir. 

IV.  The  "  farsura "  of  ordinary  passages  in  Divine  Service,  and  of 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  to  the  Tridentine  Revision  of  the  Roman 
Missal  are  attributable  the  chief  differences  between  the  two  rites,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  from  the  time  of  S.  Augustine  there  was  con- 
siderable divergence.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sequences  ever 
found  much  favour  at  Rome.  The  Ordo  Romanus  does  not  imply  that 
such  compositions  existed  when  it  was  drawn  up.  Even  Alcuin  and 
Amalarius  describe  the  Sequence  as  what  in  the  later  practice  of  Sarum 
was  called  a  "  Prose,"  viz.,  after  a  hymn  or  antiphon  had  been  sung 
the  whole  of  the  music  was  repeated  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  last 
line.  At  this  point  in  the  Mass  Alleluia  was  sung,  and  Alcuin's  words 
are,  "  Hsec  jubilatio  quam  Sequentiam  vocant  illud  tempus  significat 
quando  non  erit  necessaria  locutio  verborum  sed  sola  cogitatione  mens 
menti  monstrabit  quod  retinet  in  se.*'  In  course  of  time  words  were 
framed  for  the  music  so  sung,  and  these  compositions  still  as  it  were  the 
completion  of  the  previous  Alleluia  retained  the  name  of  Sequence.  They 
were  of  constant  use  in  other  churches,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  in- 
teresting dissertation  prefaced  to  Mr.  Neale's  Sequentiae  ex  Missa]ibu8,but 
the  Roman  Missal  of  1 500  contains  only  seven,  (three  of  which  are  also 
in  the  Sarum  Temporale)  and  of  these  the  Tridentine  Revision  removed 
two,  viz.,  "  Dulcis  Jesus  Nazarenus,"  and  "  Sancti  Spiritus  adsit  nobis 
gratia."  To  those  persons,  therefore,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Missal  is  limited  to  the  modern  one  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Sarum  Temporale  will  supply  a  most  interesting  study,  for  it  contains 
no  less  than  thirty- four  Sequences.  They  were  sung  only  on  Feasts, 
and  not  on  Sundays  except  those  in  Advent : — Easter-day,  Whitsun- 
day, Trinity  Sunday,  and  Low  Sunday  being  counted,  of  course,  as 
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Feasts.  Some  of  these  Sequences  have  been  printed  in  Mr.  Neale*s 
collection  previously  noticed,  but  we  observe  that  the  editor,  although 
adopting  Mr.  Neale's  laws  of  scansion,  has  modified  some  applications 
of  them. 

Adam  of  S.  Victor,  in  the  Sequences  composed  by  him,  brings  the 
Old  Testament  to  bear  upon  the  New  with  marvellous  effect.  Type  is 
prodigally  heaped  upon  type,  so  as  to  show  a  most  intimate  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture.  We  may  refer  as  an  example  to  the 
"  Zyma  vetus  expurgetur,"  p.  363.  This  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Nesde,  in  his  admirable  little  work,  "  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences,*' 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these  Sequences  might  again  find  their 
place  in  the  service  for  Holy  Communion.  We  are  almost  disposed  to 
suspect  that  the  very  common  practice  of  singing  a  hymn  before  sermon 
may  not  be  altogether  unconnected  with  the  old  custom. 

A  most  cursory  inspection  will  show  the  ample  proportions  of  the 
Rubrics.  Notwithstanding  the  recollections  of  the  unhappy  occur- 
rences at  S.  George's- in-the- East,  which  are  still  fresh,  the  English 
mind  is  undoubtedly  given  to  delight  in  a  developed  ritual,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  ever 
conducted  with  greater  solemnity  than  was  enjoined  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  duties  of  the  clergy  in  their  stalls, 
and  those  of  the  vicars  choral  in  secundd  formd,  were  assigned  with 
great  precision.  Minute  instructions  for  the  '*  Rectores  chori,"  with  their 
staves  of  office — the  choristers  at  the  "  Gradus  chori,"  a  step  immediately 
to  the  East  of  the  choir  stalls — as  well  as  those  for  the  "  ceroferarii"  or 
taperbearers,  and  "  thuribularii  *'  or  incense  bearers,  (these  last  were 
boys,  hence  our  modem  word  treble)  enable  us  to  form  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  great  care  and  dignity  with  which  our  ancestors  worshipped  God. 
The  clergy  of  the  present  day,  who  disregard  and  misunderstand  the  brief 
provisions  of  an  abridged  rubric,  may  well  wonder  at  a  direction  such  as 
the  following,  page  12,  for  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  at  Mass. 

"  £t  sic  procedat  Diaconus  per  medium  Chori,  ipsum  Textum  super  sints- 
tram  manum  solemniter  f^estando,  ad  Pulpitum  accedat,  thuribulario  et  cero- 
ferario  procedentibos.  Et  si  duplex  festum  fuerit  crux  procedat ;  que  quasi 
a  dextris  cootraria — id  est  ex  opposito — erit  legentis  Evangelium  :  facie  Cruci- 
fixi  ad  legentem  conversa.  Quandocumque '  enim  legitur  Epistola  in  Pulpito 
ibidem  legator  et  Evangelium.  Et  cum  ad  locum  legendi  pervenerint,  textum 
ipsum  subdiaconus  accipiat,  et  a  ainistris  ipsius  diaconi  quasi  oppositus  ipsum 
textum  dum  Evangelmm  legitur  teneat,  ceroferariis  diacono  assistentibus  udo 
a  dextris  et  reliquo  a  ^sinistris  et  ad  eum  conversis :  Thuribularius  vero  stet 
pott  diaconum  ad  eum  converaus :  et  semper  legatur  Evangelium  versus  aqui- 
lonem  id  est  boream." 

These  very  exact  directions  find  no  counterpart  in  the  Roman  Missal, 
and  will  illustrate  our  assertion  as  to  the  ample  character  of  the 
Sarum  Rubric.  Instructions  of  this  kind  require  a  large  staff  of 
skilled  clergy  and  choir  for  their  execution,  and  hence  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  foundation  of  secular  cathedrals. 

^  I.e.,  omni  die  dominica  et  quandocanque  Chorus  regitur  per  totam  annnm ; 
et  in  die  Coens  et  in  Vigilia  Paaichse  et  Pentecostes  et  in  Commemoratione  Ani- 
maram. 
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To  illustrate  the  last  peculiarity  which  we  pointed  out,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  the  verj  beautiful  Lection  at  the  midnight  Mass  at 
Christmas.  Our  present  First  Lesson  for  Christmas  Day  is  interspersed 
with  sentences  which  appropriate  to  the  Christian  dispensation  the 
words  of  Isaiah. 

'*  Lectio  Esaise  prophetie.  In  qua  Christi  lucida  vaticinatur  uativitas. 
HflBC  dicit  Dominus,  Pater  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  quo  sunt  omnia 
condita  supema  atque  tma.  Populus  gentium  qui  ambulabat  in  tenebris,  Quern 
oreatti  quern  fl-aude  subdola  hostis  expuUit  paradiso  et  eaptivaium  secum 
traaU  ad  tartaraj  Vidit  lucem  magnam ;  Fulunmt  et  immamia  noete  media 
pa$toribu$  lumina.  Habitantibus  in  regione  umbrc  mortis  Lux  $empUerma 
et  redempHo  vere  nostra  Orta  est  eii." 

And  so  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  Lesson. 

This  "  farsura"  or  insertion  of  words  was  also  applied  to  the  Kyrie 
Eleison,  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis"  on  certain  feasts,  as  was  also  the  case 
in  the  Roman  Missal  before  the  Council  of  Trent. 

To  examine  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter  would  require 
more  space  than  is  at  present  at  our  disposal,  but  we  will  conclude  by 
quoting  one  or  two  rubrics  which  may  help  to  explain  the  directions 
or  omissions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Of  the  number  of  Collects, — 

"Jd  missam  impar  numerus  CoUectarum  sender  custodiatur  nisi  in  Hebdo- 
mada  Nativitatis  tantum" — P.  4. 

Of -the  position  of  the  celebrant  at  the  altar, — 

"  Sciendum  est  quod  quicquid  a  sacerdote  dicetur  ante  Epistolamt  in  dextro 

eomu  Altaris  expleatur :  prater  inceptionem  Gloria  in   Excelsis.     Similiter 

fiat  post  perceptionem  Sacramentu    Ctetera  omnia  in  medio  Altaris  expleantur 

nisi  forte  diaconus  defuerit.    Turn  enim  in  sinistro  comu  altaris  legaiur  Evan- 

geHumr-^^.  589. 

That  the  red  altar  cloth  so  common  in  English  Churches  is  the  pro- 
per colour  for  Sundays  is  shown  by  the  Rubric,  p.  583. 

"  Rubeis  utantnT  vestimentis  omnibus  Dominieis  per  asmum  ettlra  tempus 
PasekiB  quando  de  Dominica  agatur." 

Indeed  a  new  era  in  the  examination  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  begun, 
and  we  are  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  those  who  have  provided 
ns  with  such  an  object  of  study. 

We  trust  at  some  future  time  to  return  to  this  book,  and  point  out 
in  detail  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter. 

That  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  was  not  intended  to  sever 
the  Church  of  England  from  her  Mediaeval  antecedents  is  now  generally 
admitted.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  not  yet  so  long  a  history 
as  the  rite  of  S.  Osmund.  Let  us  reverently  study  the  religious  history 
and  practices  of  our  forefathers  in  no  carping  or  narrow  spirit,  but  as 
they  who  have  entered  into  a  goodly  heritage  acknowledge  with  all 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  the  labours  of  those  who  have  builded  up 
the  stately  fabric  we  so  largely  enjoy. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thx  firat  meeting  of  the  Motett  Choir  of  the  Scclesiological  Society* 
for  the  present  Season,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  11,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  Union,  (having  been  adjourned  from 
December  17,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,)  and 
was  well  attended.    The  programme  was  as  follows : — 

Antiphon,    "  O  Sapientia** Hynmal  Noted. 

Motett.    "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord'' Redford. 

Antiphon,    *'  O  Adonai*' Hymnal  Noted. 

Hymn.    "  Cooditor  alme  liderum" Ditto 

Antiphon.    **  O  Radix  Jetie" Ditto 

Hymn,    '*  Veni,  veni  Emmanuer' Ditto 

Antiphon  and  Miua.  *'  Veni,  Sponsa  Chribti/'  "  Kyrie," ''  Gloria 
in  excelsit,"  "  Credo,"  "  Sanctus,"  "  Benedictui /'  and  "  Ag- 
nus Dei" PaUstrina* 

Psalm  LIX PsaUer  Noted. 

Antiphon.    "  O  Clavit  David" Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    «  Onr  Master  bath  a  garden"      ....   Sedding't  Collection,  IX. 

Antiphon.    '<  O  Oriens" Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    *<  Esrthly  friends" Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  IL 

Antiphon.    "  O  Kez  Gentium" Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    <'  The  first  Nowell" Bedding's  CoUectum,  L 

Antiphon.    *'  O  Emmanuel" Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    "  Earth  to-day  rejoices"     ....     Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  V. 

Antiphon.    "  O  Virgo  Virginnm" Hymnal  Noted. 

Carol.    «  Christ  was  bom" Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  IV. 

Hymn.    <*  Corde  natut  ex  Parentis" Hymnal  Noted. 

CompUne  Hymn.    **  Te  lucis  ante  terminom" Ditto. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  for  the  Lent  Term,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  13. 
The  Rev.  G.  Williams,  King*s  College,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Francis,  of  S.  John's  College,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Beck,  Clare  College,  then  called  attention  to  the 
exertions  being  made  by  the  "  National  Association  for  Freedom  of 
Public  Worship  in  England"  to  abolish  the  pew  system.  Some  dis- 
cussion arose  on  the  subject,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed. 
After  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Palermo,  which  he  illustrated  by  several  drawings 
and  photographs. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  27.  The  Rev.  H. 
R.  Luard,  Trinity  College,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Perry,  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  C.  Cubitt,  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  were  then  elected  members. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  Trinity  College,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Genoese 
Churches/*  which  was  illustrated  by  photographs,  &c. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRY 

OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

At  a  Committee  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  Decemher,  1861,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair — the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  signed.  There  were  elected  two  new  members : 
the  Rev.  W.F.Witts,  Uppingham  School,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  l^hompson* 
Dodford,  Weedon;  Books  presented :  four  numbers,  in  continuation, 
of  the  *•  Archaeological  Journal,*'  from  the  Rev.  W.  Thornton ;  Report 
of  Ecclesiological  Society  for  1861 ;  designs  for  painted  glass  by  Messrs. 
Heaton  and  fiutler.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Law,  a  silver-gilt  ring,  found 
in  S.  Giles'  churchyard,  beloxiging  to  the  museum  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institute  ;  by  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  two  MSS.,  beautifully  illuminated ;  three 
views  of  Sutton  Bassett  church,  now  in  the  course  of  being  rebuilt, 
photographed  by  Mr.  Jennings  for  the  Society.  Mr.  Morton  consulted 
the  Committee  with  reference  to  a  painted  window  about  to  be  inserted 
in  the  chancel  of  Harleston  church.  The  Secretary  was  desired  to 
communicate  with  the  Rector  of  Patti^hall,  as  to  a  convenient  day  for 
the  sub-committee  to  visit  his  church.  The  cottages  designed  by  Mr. 
Pedley  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  were  again  considered 
and  thoroughly  scrutinized,  and  a  form  of  "  Recommendations  to  Cot- 
tage Builders,"  to  be  issued  by  the  Society,  agreed  upon.  It  was  stated 
that  the  folio  volume  of  **  D'Agincourt's  History  of  Art"  was  missing 
from  the  library,  and  the  Secretary  was  desired  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting it.  Mr.  Irvine  exhibited  patterns  for  the  proposed  needle- 
work for  S.  Sepulchre's.  An  inaugural  meeting  of  the  local  sub>Com- 
mittee  was  announced  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  17. 


At  a  Committee  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  10,  186^,  Lord  Al- 
wyne Compton  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
and  the  following  new  members  elected : — the  Rev.  W.  L.  Collins,  (Great 
Houghton.)  T.  L.  Selby,  Esq..  Mr.  J.  Butterfield,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harris.  There  were  presented — •'  Account  of  the  Xanthian  Marbles," 
and  other  volumes  by  Mr,  Taylor  ;  "  The  Xanthian  Temple,"  and  va- 
rious etchings  by  Mr.  Irvine;  volume  for  1861,  of  the  Ham  Anastatic 
Society,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Mackarness  ;  photograph  of  Lichfield  cathe- 
dral, by  Mr.  Whitten.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  a  curious  collection  of 
snuff-boxes,  belonging  to  C.  Hughes,  Esq.,  T.  Scriven,  Esq.,  and  others ; 
a  rare  pamphlet  of  "  The  Skirmishes  between  the  Northants  Forces, 
and  the  King's  Troops,  1643,"  by  Mr.  Abel;  a  collection  of  various 
and  rare  books,  by  C.  Hughes,  Esq. ;  various  encaustic  tiles  and  Roman 
urn,  by  Mr.  Whiting.  Plans  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
Pitsford  Church,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Vyse.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Pattishall  church  at  the 
request  of  the  Rector.  A  plan  for  a  pair  of  cottages,  approved  by  the 
Committee,  was  ordered  to  be  engraved  for  the  next  volume  of  reports. 
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A  design  for  bracketing  an  wgan  in  Islip  chancel,  was  submitted  by 
the  Rev.  N.  F.  lightfoot,  and  various  other  matters  considered,  and 
the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  the  portion  of  Doomsday  Book,  re* 
kting  to  Northamptonshire,  was  discussed.  An  exact  facsimile  by 
the  photozineograpbic  process,  will  be  produced  at  the  Ordnance  Sur* 
▼ey  Office,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  provided  fifty  copies 
are  subscribed  for  at  eight  shillings.  The  Latin  extension,  in  modern 
type,-  with  an  Bnglish  translation,  will  also  be  undertaken,  provided  one 
hundred  subtcribers  can  be  obtained  at  the  additional  price  of  about 
fifteen  shillings.  This  portion  will  be  issued  separately,  ox  bound  to* 
gether  with  the  facsimile  which  will  be  imperial  quarto  size.  The 
Society  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Dorman,  of  this  town,  in 
communication  with  Messrs.  Vacher  and  Sons  of  London,  who  are 
about  to  pubKsh  other  counties.  The  Society  agreed  to  take  three 
copiea  of  the  work  in  their  complete  form.  The  local  Archseologieal 
Committee  has  held  its  regular  evening  meetings  with  great  auecess, 
and  has  several  papers  promised,  with  the  accession  of  many  new 
members. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Christ  Church,  Freemantle,  Hampshire, — This  is  a  large  and  cheap 
suburban  church  in  the  outskirts  of  Southampton,  intended  for  a  large 
population,  who  are  almost  all  poor.  The  accommodation  is  for  986 
people :  and  the  contract  of  the  whole  building,  including  the  tower 
and  spire,  is  only  ^,830.  Mr.  White,  who  is  the  architect,  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  design.  The  work  advances  slowly, 
in  successive  stages,  as  funds  accrue.  At  present  there  is  a  stoppage. 
The  church  is  faced  with  brick  internally ;  the  exterior  is  built  of 
Swanage  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  of  slate. 
The  design,  in  its  completeness,  exhibits  a  chancel,  34  feet  long  by 
93  ft.  4  in.  broad,  with  two  aisles  to  its  western  half,  and  a  sacristy  to 
the  north-east ;  a  clerestoried  nave,  80  feet  long  by  26  ft.  10  in.  broad, 
with  two  transepts,  two  aisles,  a  south-west  porch,  and  a  western 
tower.  The  arrangements  are  very  churchlike.  The  chancel  is  raised 
on  two  steps,  and  the  sanctuary  on  three  more,  besides  a  footpace  for 
the  altar.  A  prayer-desk,  treated  as  a  stall,  occupies  the  south*west 
angle  of  the  chancel,  opposite  to  which  is  the  pulpit.  There  are  seats 
for  the  choir,  with  two  rows  of  subsellae  on  each  side  for  the  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  area  is  crowded  with  open  seats,  all  looking  east,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  two  transepts  and  in  the  two  chancel  aisles,  which 
face  north  and  south.  In  the  south  chancel  aisle  stands  the  organ. 
There  is,  curiously  enough,  no  font  marked  in  the  plan.  The  style  is 
Early  Middle- Pointed  ;  and  Mr.  White  has  given  a  character  to  it  by 
making  the  comparative  height  considerable.  The  arcades  of  the  nave 
are  only  three  in  number  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  broader  and 
loftier  arches  opening  into  the  transepts.  The  piers  are  low  and  plain, 
with  flowered  capitals:  the  arches  high,  and  simple — of  one  cham- 
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fered  order,  with  a  label.  The  chancel  arch,  springing  from  corbelled 
shafts,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  clerestory  windows  are  traceried,  in 
fonr  lights,  sometimes  with  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  all  in  arched 
openings.  The  nave  roof  has  tie-beams,  king*posts,  and  collars,  all 
of  the  simplest  and  plainest  kind.  The  chancel  roof  has  only  collars. 
The  aisles  have  lean-to  roofs,  except  that  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  gabled  with  a  transverse  axis.  The  aisle  windows 
are  small  trefoil-headed  lights,  arranged  in  couplets.  The  north 
transept  gallery  has  a  composition  of  plate  tracery  of  four  lights,  with 
small  cirdes  over  each  pair,  and  a  larger  foliated  circle  above  all ;  the 
window  in  the  gable  of  the  south  transept  is  of  four  lights,  each  pair 
intersecting,  with  an  octo-foiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  east  window 
is  of  five  tre-foiled  lights,  with  a  large  sex-foiled  circle  above.  The 
western  tower  is  very  skilfully  designed  so  as  to  produce  a  really  good 
architectural  effect  with  small  cost.  Above  a  western  door  there  is  a 
well-composed  four-light  window ;  and  then  a  blank  stage,  surmounted 
by  the  belfry  windows,  which  are  double,  each  of  two  lights.  Above  all 
is  a  rather  low  octagonal  broach  banded  spire,  with  narrow  pierced 
spire  lights  on  the  cardinal  feu^es.  We  observe  an  unusual  arrange- 
ment for  the  clock  face  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower.  It  is  an 
ordinary  quatre-foiled  circle,  with  a  broad  stone  rim,  on  which  the 
figures  are  to  be  cut.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  too  slightly  pro- 
jecting label.  We  may  congratulate  the  architect  on  having  produced 
so  good  a  church  under  such  unfisivourable  conditions. 


NEW  SCHOOLS.  &e. 

(Mng  School  and  Schoolmaster's  House,  Bucks, — ^The  school  here, 
designed  by  Mr.  White,  has  been  finished ;  but  the  master's  house 
remains  to  be  built.  The  former  building  cost  £280.  The  material 
is  red  brick,  inside  and  out,  with  wooden  windows  and  a  tiled  roof. 
The  schoolroom  is  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  about  34  ft.  by  16,  with 
a  class  room  on  one  side,  and  separate  doors  and  lobbies,  for  boys  and 
girls,  one  at  each  end.  The  design  is  most  simple,  but  very  satis- 
factory and  effective.  The  windows,  framed  in  wood,  are  of  good 
style.  The  house,  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  school,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  most  unpretending  cottage  architecture. 

Great  Maplestead  School  and  Schoolmaster's  House, — Mr.  White  has 
lately  begun  this  new  school.  The  contract  amounts  to  £710.  The 
material  is  brick ;  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  brick  up  to  shoulder 
height,  above  which  the  walls  are  plastered.  The  windows  are  of 
Caen  stone;  the  roof  is  tiled.  The  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom 
are  37  feet  by  16  ft.  9  in. ;  and  there  is  a  class-rpom  on  one  side,  14  ft. 
by  11.  There  are  two  entrances  and  lobbies,  one  at  each  end,  each  of 
the  latter  having  a  lavatory.  The  school  is  connected  with  the 
teacher's  house  by  a  well-conceived  cloister.    A  good  Pointed  window 
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of  three  lights  transomed  occupies  the  gable  of  the  schoolroom ;  and 
a  single  bell-turret  rises  firom  the  roof.  The  house  has  small  square- 
headed  wooden  windows*  and  good  chimneys  of  brick. 

Blstead  Parsfmage,  Surrey, — ^A  capital  design  by  Mr.  White.  The 
house  is  built  of  a  local  stone,  quarried  near  Gk>dalming.  The  dressings 
are  chiefly  of  Bath  stone  ;  the  roof  of  tiles.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  stable,  £1,160.  The  style  has  a  simple  Pointed  character,  though 
the  windows,  which  are  of  wood,  are  square-headed.  The  rooms  are 
Tcry  well  planned,  and  there  is  a  special  apartment  for  parochial  pur- 
poses. Inside  we  observe  some  good  timber  framing  for  the  stair- 
cases.   A  character  is  given  externally  by  the  arched  doorways. 


SECULAR  WORKS. 

A  house  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Oaklands,  Riding  MilU  North' 
umberland,  has  been  designed  in  an  Early  Pointed  style  by  Messrs, 
Walton  and  Robson,  of  Durham.  The  style  is  very  thoroughly  carried 
out.  The  windows  are  generally  trefoil- headed  lancets,  but  glazed 
with  square-beaded  sashes.  We  confess  we  should  like  a  rather  larger 
amount  of  fenestration,  such  as  a  later  variety  of  the  style  more  freely 
admits.  The  chimneys  are  well  treated,  being  clusters  of  cylindrical 
shafts,  with  circular  caps,  and  dying  off  ^on  gabled  basements.  The 
porch  seems  rather  to  affect  archaic  forms  in  the  carving  of  the  capi« 
tals ;  but  the  architects  have  skilfully  managed  to  avoid  a  too  decided 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  internal  detail  is  also  decidedly  Pointed; 
but  here,  as  is  unavoidable,  the  style  is  rather  late.  We  like  the 
treatment  of  the  dormers  as  well  as  anything  in  the  design.  The  oriel 
seems  to  us  in  rather  a  later  spirit  than  the  rest.  This  interesting  and 
not  unimportant  work  has  been  roofed  in,  we  believe,  and  approaches 
completion. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

• 

8,  George's  Cathedral,  Capetown. — ^This  church  was  originally  built 
to  imitate  S.  Pancras  outside,  with  an  interior  modelled  on  that  of  a 
Baptist  chapel  given  in  Loudon*s  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, — an 
organ,  with  piled  up  seats  for  children,  on  each  side  occupying  the 
east  end.  The  dean  has,  however,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Butterfield  ;  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  arrangements  have  been  recast 
on  a  dignified  and  stately  plan,  and  we  hear  that  a  marble  reredos  and 
a  pulpit  in  the  same  material  are  soon  to  follow. 
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SiKCB  we  went  to  press  with  our  first  article,  the  locale  of  the  Me- 
diaeval Court  has  been  shifted,  and  our  new  position,  though  not  in  the 
central  gangway  of  the  nave,  is  more  commodious,  more  spacious,  and 
better  lighted,  in  the  oblong  space  to  the  north-east,  between  the  north 
nave  gallery  and  the  northern  boundary  wall.  We  are  now  directly 
under  the  skylights,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  surrounding  barrier 
on  both  sides.  The  main  feature  of  that  space  will  be  the  Furniture 
Court  and  the  Mediaeval  Court. 

We  have  received  the.  first  part  of  a  new  series  of  Gothic  MemoriaU 
(London  :  Griffith  and  Farran)  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brangwyn,  architect. 
It  contains  twenty  designs,  printed  by  the  anastatic  process,  for  mural 
monuments,  crosses,  headstones,  &c.  These  sketches  are  all  of  them 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  show  much  ability.  But  we  think  they  aim  too 
much  at  originality.  The  truth  is  that  no  very  great  variety  in  the 
commoner  kinds  of  sepulchral  memorials  is  possible,  nor  would  it  be 
very  desirable.  Still,  some  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  head-crosses,  such  for 
instance  as  Nos.  %  8,  have  considerable  merit.  The  combination  of 
stone  and  iron,  as  in  Nos.  3,  10,  is  less  happy.  Others,  such  as  Nos. 
4,  7,  are  positively  ugly  forms.  The  epitaphs  are  seldom  given.  In 
one  we  notice  the  grammatical  blunder  of  "  Here  resteth  the  remains,'* 
and  there  is  another  example  of  bad  spelling.  We  can  commend  the 
design  (No.  11)  for  an  oak  grave-cross.  No.  14  is  an  ambitious  mural 
tablet,  treated  with  shafts,  brackets,  a  canopy,  incised  ornamentation 
in  mastic,  and  a  bas-relief  of  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy. 
No.  15  is  a  rather  better  composition,  meant  as  a  mural  canopied  frame- 
work for  monumental  brasses.  But  the  sculptured  heads  in  the  sunk 
circles  are  too  unimportant,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  design,  to  be 
quite  satis^Bustory ;  and  the  figures  indicated  on  the  brasses,  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  better  adaptations  of  modem  costume  than  the  efiigy 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  which  has  been  lately  laid  down  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  No.  17  is  intended  for  a  memorial  of  the  founder 
of  a  church.  A  half  figure  in  brass,  in  a  kind  of  robe,  such  as  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  Apostles,  is  holding  a  dwarf  model  of  a  church. 
This  is  very  unreal.  No.  19  is  a  sort  of  high  tomb  ;  but  the  design  is 
scarcely  suitable  for  an  external  situation.  Finally,  No.  ^,  is  an  am- 
bitious design  for  a  kind  of  churchyard  cross.  We  should  he  very 
sorry  to  see  our  churchyards  crowded  with  cumbrous  erections  of  this 
kind. 

The  Ham  Anastatic  Drawing  Society,  of  which  we  have  already  laid 
the  prospectus  before  our  readers,  has  published  its  second  volume.  It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  this  is,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  marked 
improvement  upon  its   predecessor.     The  idea  of  preserving  memo- 
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randa  of  buildings  of  architectural  or  antiquarian  interest,  by  collect* 
ing  the  sketches  of  local  amateurs,  and  reproducing  them  in  a  joint 
▼olume  by  means  of  the  anastatic  process,  is  a  good  one  enough :  and 
its  value  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  an  earlier  society,  ivhich 
has  been  for  some  years  in  the  field.  The  first  volume  of  the  new 
society,  which  scarcely  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  originators, 
made  us  (we  confess)  doubt  whether  there  was  room  for  two  such 
bodies.  But  the  new  volume  is  in  all  respects  superior.  We  do  not 
say  that  a  still  more  diligent  use  of  the  pruning- knife  would  not  have 
improved  it.  There  are  not  a  few  pictures  admitted  into  this  volume 
which  are  altogether  worthless,  from  the  incompetence  of  the  draughts- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  so  much  beyond  the  ave- 
rage level  of  amateur  drawing,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
them  as  the  work  of  professional  architects.  Whether  this  class  is 
properly  admissible,  we  have  our  doubts.  But  at  any  rate  their  con- 
tributions go  far  to  compensate  for  others  which  would  be  better 
away.  The  pictures  which  we  select  for  commendation  are  as  fol- 
lows : — A  very  clever  sketch  of  Lincoln  cathedral  from  -the  cloisters, 
by  Mr.  Beazley.  But  the  society  can  hardly  pretend  that  tbis  is  one 
of  the  out-of-the-way  subjects  which  it  was  to  be  one  of  its  special 
objects  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  The  desecrated  priory  chapel  at  Stam- 
ford, by  the  same  gentleman,  is  not  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Walker  contributes  a  good  view  of  AUensmore  church,  Here- 
fordshire, and  another  of  Stoke  Prior  church,  in  the  same  county.  The 
beautiful  octagonal  spire  of  Wilby,  Northamptonshire,  is  the  subject 
of  another  drawing  by  Mr.  Beazley,  who  also  sends  views  of  Ravens- 
thorpe  and  Grafton -under- Wood  churches,  from  the  same  district. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  Jun.,  contributes  a  view  of  the  south  arcade  of 
Chichester  cathedral,  showing  how  it  was  shored  op  after  the  fM  of 
the  tower.  Mr.  Swanwick's  picturesque  sketch  of  the  curious  tombs 
in  Astbury  churchyard,  Cheshire,  deserves  to  be  noticed  with  com- 
mendation. The  views  of  natural  objects  in  this  series  are  but  few. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  especially  as  the  anastatic  process  suits 
architecture  better  than  landscape.  Indeed,  if  the  accomplished  Edi- 
tor would  take  our  advice  he  would  exclude  all  trees,  all  mountains, 
and  above  all  the  sea,  from  the  contents  of  his  next  volume. 

The  excellent  description  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Stone,  Kent,  by 
Mr.  Street,  which  we  noticed  on  its  appearance  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Arehaologia  Cantiana,  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  and  is  sold  in  behalf  of  the  Restoration  Fund. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Association  for  promoting  Freedom  of  Public 
Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Society  has,  we  need  not 
say,  our  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  Choral  Union  for  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury  has  been  established,  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  Archbishop.  The  Dean  is  president;  the  Rev.  William 
Clarke,  of  Wingham,  secretary ;  and  the  office  of  precentor  has  been 
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allotted  to  our  own  secretary  for  musical  matters,  who  w31,  we  are 
confident,  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  under  present  circum- 
stances.   We  hope  to  give  further  information  in  our  next  number. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Bishop  of  Cheltenham  is  engaged 
on  a  new  edition  of  Barnard's  Church  Music.  The  republication  of 
this  valuable  work  will  necessarily  be  an  expensive  undertaking ;  but 
besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  book  will  illustrate  the  ritual  history  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  a  very  interesting  way.  Subscribers'  names 
would  be  gladly  received.  The  editor  is  known  to  be  a  skilful  and  ac- 
curate musician. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  has  been  at 
last  actually  started.  Such  a  body  was  greatly  wanted  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  President  is  R.  L.  Pemberton,  Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  will  serve  upon  the  Committee : — The  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  W.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  T.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Holden,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  C.  H.  Cadogan,  Esq., 
F.  R.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Rev.  F.  Thompson,  Rev.  A.  Oreenwell,  Rev.  W. 
Oreenwell,  Rev.  J.  F*  Bigge,  T.  Austin,  Esq.  Rev.  E.  Greatorex, 
Durham ;  E.  R.  Robson,  Esq..  Durham  ;  Honorary  Secretaries.  Chris- 
topher Rowlandson,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  The  first  rule  of  this  new  So- 
ciety will  explain  its  scope  and  intentions.  "  That  the  object  of  the 
Society  be  to  promote  the  study  of  Architecture  and  Archteology,  to 
preserve  Architectural  and  other  ancient  remains,  and  to  improve,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  edifices  to  be 
erected  in  future."    We  wish  every  success  to  this  new  organization. 

Errata. — Page  36,  line  31, /or  S.  Mary's  Church,  read  S.  Mary- 
church.  Page  53,  line  18  from  bottom  ;  for  monatrous  minims  read 
monotonous  minims. 
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(new  series,  no.  cxiv.) 


THE  SCULPTURED  AND  GROSS  STONES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Wb  borrow  from  the  pages  of  a  recent  number  of  the  Scottish  Ee- 
cieiiastical  Jtmmal  (kindly  f9rwarded  to  us  bj  the  Editor)  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extracts. — ^Ed.] 

The  subject  of  the  Scottish  Sculptured  Stones  is  one  of  surpassing 
interest*  from  the  mystery  in  which  the  date  of  their  erection,  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  erected,  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbols 
occurring  upon  them»  are  shrouded.  The  symbol  of  the  cross*  indeed, 
which  we  find  so  constantly  recurring  upon  them,  and  in  one  instance 
at  least  a  representation  of  ecclesiastics  bending  in  adoration  before  the 
chalice  and  the  consecrated  host,  point  them  out  as  relics  of  a  people 
to  whom  the  religion  of  the  Crucified  had  been  proclaimed,  llie 
nature  of  the  sculpture  also,  especially  what  has  been  called  the  Celtic 
knot-work,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  style  of  adyancement  to 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  attained  in  other  things,  and  with  the 
style  of  the  illumination  of  several  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  time, 
points  to  the  period  between  the  7th  and  10th  centuries,  as  that  during 
which  they  were  erected.  This  knot-work  (says  Wilson  in  his  Archae- 
ology) is  to  be  found  on  tlie  sculpture,  the  jewellery,  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  decorated  shrines,  and  book- cases  of  the  early  Irish  Christian 
art,  and  has  been  perpetuated  almost  to  our  own  day  on  the  dirks  of 
our  Scottish  highlanders. 

But  the  symbols  which  are  sculptured  upon  them  have  as  yet  defied 
the  investigations  of  the  archaeologist.  We  can  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  but  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  discover  any  satisfactory 
key  to  the  meaning  of  those  strange  mysterious  symbols  on  our  Scottish 
stones.  They  occur  so  frequently  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  the  result  of  chance,  and  the  style  of  their  execution  is  so 
varied  as  to  do  away  with  the  notion  of  their  having  been  the  produc- 
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tion  of  any  particular  artist.  Besides  the  cross,  the  most  common 
symbols  are  the  crescent  and  an  ornament  like  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
both  of  which  are  represented,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
a  sceptre,  a  mirror  or  speculum,  a  comb,  a  horse-shoe  figure,  and  a 
serpent  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  sceptre.  The  ar- 
rangement is  not  the  same  in  any  two  stones,  which  leads,  perhaps,  to 
the  supposition  that  a  difference  in  arrangement  implies  a  difference  in 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Besides  these  symbols,  the  stones  are  often  engrayed  with  represen- 
tations of  personages  and  events.  We  have  warriors  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  battle-axe  and  shield.  We 
have  priests  and  monks,  harpers  and  harps,  processions  and  battles, 
chairs  and  war  chariots,  bows  and  arrows,  horses  and  dogs.  On  one 
monument  only  is  there  the  representation  of  a  boat,  namely,  on  S. 
Orland*s  stone,  near  Glamis.  These  stand  out  on  the  moss-grown 
stones,  telling  their  tales  of  other  times,  telling  us  that  our  Scoto- 
Pictish  ancestors  were  men  of  like  tastes,  feelings,  and  dispositions 
with  ourselves,  and  testifying  to  the  prevalence  of  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, which,  but  for  those  representations,  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  representations  which  they  give 
of  animals  which  are  indigenous  to  Scotland  with  those  inhabiting 
foreign  countries,  for  whilst  the  former  are  in  general  executed  with 
considerable  accuracy,  mistakes  are  often  made  in  the  delineation  of 
the  latter ;  the  elephant,  for  instance,  being  represented  with  hoofs 
nke  a  horse  in  place  of  paws.  Apes,  monkeys,  serpents,  and  even 
tigers  are  in  general  correctly  executed  :  which  shows,  perhaps,  that* 
whilst  the  means  of  transit  then  existing  sufSced*  to  introduce  those 
animals  into  Scottish  soil,  there  were  no  means  of  conveyance  sufficient 
to  transport  the  gigantic  elephant,  and  that  therefore  the  artist,  in  de- 
lineating the  animal  which  he  had  never  seen,  but  had  only  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  from  some  rude  sketch,  or  perhaps  only  from  verbal 
description,  fell  into  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  form  of  some  parts  of 
its  body.  Indeed  we  are  not  left  without  trustworthy  evidence  of  the 
intercourse  of  Scotland  in  early  times  with  Eastern  countries :  for  only 
the  other  year  amongst  a  hoard  of  coins  found  in  Orkney  there  was 
one  of  an  Eastern  caliph  of  the  ninth  century.  The  hoard  is  supposed 
to  have  been  hidden  by  a  Norse  pirate  in  the.  tenth  century. 

Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  language  which  the 
symbols  express,  we  have  perhaps  advanced  a  step  towards  it,  in  being 
able  to  limit  and  define  the  district  in  which  the  stones  on  which  they 
are  sculptured  occur. 

The  symbolic  emblems  occur  much  more  rarely  on  stones  between 
the  Tay  and  the  Dee  than  between  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  and  still 
more  rarely  between  the  Tay  and  the  Forth.  South  of  the  Forth 
there  are  only  two  known  to  exist.  One  of  them  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  its  having  been  used  as  a  lintel  in  a  window  of  the  church  at 
Abercom.  the  see  of  the  Pictish  Bishop  Trumwine,  of  whom  we  read 
in  Bede,  and  who,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Picts, 
took  refuge  at  Streannesalch  or  Whitby.     (Bohn's  Bede,  p.  224.) 
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The  other  formed  a  foot-bridge  in  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh* 
but  it  has  recently  been  removed  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 

The  crosses  of  lona  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country,  with  such 
differences  as  mark  Uiem  out  as  the  work  of  another  age  and  race. 
The  crosses  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  also  bear  a  general 
resemblanee  to  the  Scottish  crosses,  but  though  similar  in  some  res- 
pects, the  style  of  the  crosses  of  each  of  these  countries  differs  quite 
as  much  as  one  order  of  Classic  or  one  style  of  Gothic  architecture 
difiers  from  another  order  or  style.  The  crosses  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land bear  the  greatest  resemblance. 

Sixty  stones  in  Scotland  have  been  found  near  ancient  ecclesiastical 
sites.  Excepting  the  mirror  and  comb,  no  symbolical  figures  similar 
to  those  on  the  Scottish  stones,  occur  in  any  other  country.  The  mir- 
ror and  comb,  however,  are  found  in  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  cata^ 
combs  at  Rome. 

On  two  stones  only  do  we  find  inscriptions  in  alphabetical  characters, 
namely  at  Saint  Vigean*s,  near  Arbroath,  and  at  the  otherwise  un* 
sculptured  stone  at  Newton  Ghirioch*  The  inscription  on  the  stone  at 
Saint  Vigean's  is  in  the  same  Celtic  character  as  that  on  the  early 
monuments  of  Ireland,  and  the  more  ancient  monuments  at  lona. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  oldest  piece  of  writing  in  Scot- 
land, not  excepting  perhaps  the  ancient  Celtic  manuscript  recently 
found  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  Gaelic  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  six  or  seven  centuries  older  than  any  previously  known  to  be  in 
existence.  So  far  as  unobliterated  the  inscription  on  the  stone  at 
Saint  Vigean*s  reads  thus,  Drosten  ipe  Voret  elt  Forcus  which  Pr<^es- 
sor  Simpson,  who  is  now  almost  as  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  such 
aubjecte  as  he  is  for  that  of  his  own  profession,  translates — "  Drosten 
the  son  of  Voret  (or  Ferediih)  of  the  race  of  Fergus''  He  has  been 
enabled  to  translate  it  by  referring  to  ancient  Welsh  or  British  rather 
than  to  Scoto-Celtic  analogies,  altiiough  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  these  are  but  dialects  of  the  great  Celtic  tongue.  His  translation 
is  confirmed  to  a  certain  extent,  by  references  to  ancient  Scottish  his- 
tories. 

The  stone  at  Newton  Garioch  is  inscribed  in  unknown  characters. 
The  late  Professor  Mill,  of  Cambridge,  thought  that  they  were  Phcent- 
cian.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  author  of  the  preface  to  the  invaluable  volume 
published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  thinks  he  has  discovered  all  the  letters 
on  pottery  found  by  Layard  at  Nineveh. 

The  oidy  inference  we  can  draw  as  yet  with  regard  to  these  sculp- 
tured stones,  is  that  they  were  peculiar  to  a  people  on  the  north-east 
-coast  of  SooUand. 
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This  fkmouB  and  highly  interesting  church,  formerly  conTentual,  and 
for  a  time  the  cathedral  church  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Chester,  Lich- 
field,  and  Coventry,  is  probably  well-known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Our  present  purpose  is  by  no  means  to  describe  it  minutely,  a  task 
which  would  well  nigh  take  a  volume :  and  as  a  good  general  description 
of  it  has  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  EeeleaioiogUi^ 
(Vol.  XV.,)  we  shall  only  notice  its  present  state  and  original  arrange* 
ment,  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  restoration  which 
is  now  being  carried  on. 

The  church  was  originally  a  spacious  one,  of  cruciform  plan,  with 
central  lantern,  aisles  to  both  nave  and  choir,  and  eastern  chapels* 
The  original  portions  are  good  Romanesque,  but  the  nave  has  a  moat 
beautiful  First-Pointed  triforium  and  clerestory.  The  lantern  tower 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  transepts  were  shortened  to  the  width  of 
the  aisles,  and  the  eastern  portion  dismanUed,  all  but  one  bay  of  the 
choir,  soon  after  the  Dissolution,  when  the  nave  with  the  crossing, 
the  mutilated  transepts  and  shortened  choir  were  reserved  to  form  the 
parish  church.  Thus,  though  a  portion  of  each  original  member  still 
exists,  no  one  is  entirely  perfect,  for  the  nave  is  not  carried  to  its  in- 
tended length.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  should  have  been  extended 
further  westward,  for  the  foundations  may  be  traced,  and  the  west  front 
was  designed  for  two  towers.  Whether  this  portion  were  destroyed* 
or  never  finished,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  present  lofty  and  imposing 
Third-Pointed  tower  evidentiy  occupies  the  position  of  the  intended 
north  tower  of  the  west  front,  and  is  connected  with  the  aisle  by  a  oour 
tinuation  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  passage  into  whidi  opens 
the  magnificent  First-Pointed  porch,  which  is  situated  beyond  the 
point  where  the  present  nave  terminates,  and  therefore  without  such  a 
contrivance  would  be  useless  as  an  entrance  to  the  church.  There 
are  various  anomalies  about  this  part  of  the  church,  not  easy  of  expla- 
nation. The  walls,  now  extending  to  the  tower,  have  some  Roman- 
esque features  about  them,  especially  a  buttress  and  a  window,  which 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  merely  ancient  materials  used  in  a 
later  construction,  and  even  in  the  present  west  wall  there  are  indica- 
tions of  Romanesque  mouldings  in  the  jambs  of  the  window,  all  which  ra- 
ther point  to  the  probability  of  the  nave  having  been  abruptiy  terminated 
without  completing  the  original  desig^.  But  it  is  not  easy-to  pronounce 
positively  on  this  subject.  The  arch  opening  from  the  aisle  to  the 
tower,  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Romanesque  one  though  in  some  mei^ 
sure  altered,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  may  be  of  the  same  date. 
The  main  part  of  the  tower  is,  however,  late  Third-Pointed,  and  from 
the  arrangement  of  its  buttresses  never  could  in  its  present  state  have 
formed  part  of  a  facade. 

Nor  is  the  eastern  portion  much  easier  to  make  out  in  consequence 
of  its  extremely  dilapidated  condition.  But  it  has  traces  not  only  of 
Romanesque  and  First-Pointed,  but  also  of  Middle  and  Third-Pointed 
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work,  probably  in  chapels  erected  subaeqaently  to  the  main  fabric  of 
•the  church.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  monastic  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  aisle,  where  a  house  has  been  unfortunately 
built.  However,  two  other  modem  houses  lately  attached  to  the  north 
side  of  the  church  have  happily  disappeared. 

The  exterior  of  the  church,  in  spite  of  its  horrible  mutilation,  its  de» 
cajring  stone-work,  and  barbarous  modem  repairs,  has  a  very  remark- 
able, and  even  atately  appearance,  to  which  the  grand  and  lofty  tower, 
the  picturesque  rains,  and  the  beautiful  situation  not  a  little  contribute. 
The  interior  is  nobler  still,  for  the  fine  Romanesque  arcades  and  lan- 
tern arches  are  in  good  preservation,  as  also  the  beautiful  and  almost 
unique  First-Pointed  triforium,  and  clerestory,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
effect  is  now  much  increased  by  the  whole  space  being  cleared  of  the 
hideous  galleries  and  pews,  which  lately  disfigured  it. 

The  condition  of  the  church  was  in  every  respect  so  bad^  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Chester  and  its  neighbourhood  began  some  time  ago  to 
entertain  the  question  of  a  restoration,  and  laudable  attempts  were 
made  to  raise  subscriptions  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  only  within  the 
last  year  that  sufi&cient  funds  were  obtained  to  justify  actual  operationa. 
To  effect  the  complete^  restoration  of  such  a  church  would  require  so 
large  a  sum,  that  the  prospect  of  raising  it  may  at  once  be  considered 
hopeless;  The  amount  now'subscribed  barely  sufiices  for  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  partial  restoration  of  the  nave,  which  work  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hussey.  Much  allowance  must  therefore  be  made 
for  this  imperfect  restoration,  as  the  architect's  hands  are  much  tied 
by  the  inadequate  resources  at  his  command. 

The  eastern  portion  is  in  such  a  state  of  ruin,  that  to  restore  it  may 
be  pronounced  impossible ;  for  though  at  Llandaff  such  a  work  has 
lately  been  effected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  there  a 
somewhat  less  hopeless  state  of  dilapidation,  and  also  that  the  circum- 
stances were  different,  inasmuch  as  much  larger  subscriptions  could  be 
obtained  for  the  cathedral  of  a  wealthy  diocese  than  for  what  is  now  a 
mere  parish  church.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  called  practicable  under 
the  most  fttvourable  circumstances,  would  be* 

!•  llie  extension  of  the  nave  to  its  originally  intended  length. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  transepts  to  their  original  dimensions. 

3.  The  thorough  repair  of  all  the  decayed  masonry. 

4.  An  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  interior,  with  due  regard  to 
ritual  order. 

To  such  an  accomplishment,  however,  we  cannot  at  all  see  the  way, 
and  would  therefore  gladly  acquiesce  in  a  much  smaller  work  which  as 
far  as  it  went,  could  be  considered  a  real  improvement.  It  is  certainly 
refreshing  to  see  the  interior  as  it  now  is  with  its  grand  arcades  free 
and  unobstructed,^  and  wholly  cleared  of  the  heavy  galleries,  and 
the  dingy,  baize-lined  pews,  and  the  three-decker  pulpit  and  desk, 
-which  so  much  shocked  all  right-minded  persons.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
see  that  something  more  satisfactory,  even  with  the  present  expendi- 
ture, might  be  effected  than  what  is  proposed.    The  present  operations 

>  On  the  eastern  pillar  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave,  has  been  discovered  by 
tlie  removal  of  the  whitewash,  a  canons  painting  of  8.  John  the  Baptist. 
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appear  to  be  confined  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  wall  of  the  !!&▼•» 
which  was  in  a  very  insecure  state ;  the  partial  restoration  of  windows* 
and  of  decayed  external  stonework,  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  in- 
ternal fittings  for  the  former  discreditable  arrangements. 

The  new  south  wall  seems  to  have  been  well  done ;  the  windows 
restored,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cient materials,  especially  some  well  preserved  sculptured  capitals  of 
shafts,  used  again.  As  to  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  in  gpeneral,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Hussey  would  have  undertaken  to  restore 
the  whole  of  the  defective  and  mutilated  portions  on  the  north  and 
west,  if  there  had  been  funds  sufficient.  We  fear  that  this  will  only 
be  done  to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  some  of  the  bad  modem  windows 
and  other  unsatisfactory  features  will  remain  untouched,  but  we.  be*- 
lieve  that  the  original  clerestory  windows  will  be  opened,  and  that  the 
beautiful  north  porch  will  be  put  into  good  repair.  The  present  ugly 
west  window  will  be  replaced  by  a  First-Pointed  triplet,  bnt  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  repair  of  the  fine  tower,  which  is  now  in  a  very 
shattered  and  decayed  state.  As  the  nave  is  not  to  be  continued  west- 
ward, there  arises  a  real  difficulty  respecting  the  entrance,  as  the  porch 
opens  only  upon  a  dark  and  passage-like  continuation  of  the  nordi 
aisle,  which  has  a  very  awkward  effect.  The  proposed  plan,  however, 
seems  to  us  far  from  satisfactory,  as  far  as  we  understand  it :  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  an  opening  in  the  wall  facing  the  porch,  and  to  erect 
a  land  of  quasi  galilee  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  opening  into  it 
under  the  west  window.  We  readily  admit  the  difficulty,  but  on  the 
whole  should  prefer  leaving  the  entrance  as  it  is,  in  the  hope  of  the 
nave  being  extended  at  some  future  time. 

With  regard  to  the  fittings  of  the  interior,  we  reg^t  to  hear  that  the 
nave  is  to  have  closed  seats,  for  which  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse. 
The  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  the  shortened  south  transit,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  space  under  the  lantern  is  to  be  stalled  for  the  choir.  We 
have  not  however  been  able  to  ascertain  all  the  proposed  arrangements, 
nor  what  is  intended  as  to  the  altar  or  the  pulpit.  We  would  speak 
with  respect  of  what  is  being  done,  and  of  the  good  feeling  that  has 
made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  restoration  of  such  a  chnrch,  however 
inadequate,  but  two  of  its  features,  the  proposed  western  vestibule,  and 
the  closed  pews,  are  certainly  much  to  be  regretted. 
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7b  the  Editor  of  the  Eedesiologist. 

Bib, — ^But  for  your  wish  that  I  should  address  a  few  linea  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  I  should  hesitate  to  occupy  your  space  with 
matter  so  entirely  technical.  In  writing  about  it,  I  disclaim  any  credit 
for  particular  originality  of  Invention,  or  any  conceit  about  the  merits 
of  a  favourite  chUd  of  my  own.     An  entirely  new  system  and  new  ma- 
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teriala  would  carry  doubt  and  suspicion  with  them,  almost  to  thdr  con- 
demnation. Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  I  recommend  are  well 
known,  and  their  qualities  proved  by  art- use  for  many  centuries ;  and 
the  system  on  which  they  are  employed  is  a  modification  of  those 
which  have  been  long  in  use,  but  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

If  England  enjoyed  the  climate  of  Egypt,  we  should  need  to  trouble 
ourselves  but  little  about  methods  of  art.  A  stroke  in  plain  water- 
colours  might  last  for  ages;  but  here  we  have  to  be  perpetually 
warring  against  damp, — damp  in  walls,  damp  in  air,  damp  in  some 
form  or  other  everywhere. 

A  damp  wall  is  fatal  to  any  method  of  painting :  but  it  is  not  in- 
curable. The  plans  proposed  for  covering  damp  walls  in  various  ways 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  'fhe  internal  damp  will  inevitably  rot  away  the 
contact  between  the  wall  and  its  artificial  surfooe.  The  true  remedy 
for  a  damp  wall  is  a  new  surface,  not  upon  it,  but  in  front  of  it.  The 
only  reason  for  which  this  plan  has  ever  failed  has  been  the  omissien  of 
ventUation  at  the  back.  The  air  pent  up  between  the  new-relieved  sur- 
face and  the  old  damp  wall  becomes  a  perfect  damp-conductor,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  dry  materials  in  front  of  it.  By  giving  this 
damp  air  the  means  of  escape  from  the  back  of  the  new  work,  by  ven- 
tilation at  the  top  .and  bottom  of  it,  all  danger  would  be  avoided.  This 
precaution  is  most  necessary.  By  neglect  of  it  irreparable  injury  haa 
been  done  to  many  valuable  works. 

But  I  am  not  by  way  of  writing  to  you  about  this.  The  enemy  we 
have  to  engage  is,  not  only  internal  damp  of  walls,  which  is  curable  in 
several  ways,  but  outside  damp,  damp  of  atmosphere,  or  of  the  con* 
densation  of  breath  from  assemblies  of  people.  I  have  seen  the  stone 
floor  of  a  church  covered  with  water  which  has  run  from  the  walls« 
simply  upon  the  change  of  wind  from  north  to  south.  It  is  against 
such  effects  as  these  that  we  have  to  contend  perpetually.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  what  method  will  best  secure  the  durability  of  workt 
of  art  under  such  circumstances  ? 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  simply  this : — '*  Given,  a  dry  wall  and 
a  damp  atmosphere :  how  to  deal  with  them  ?"  Will  fresco  do  ? 
About  that  there  are  more  questions  than  one ;  such  as,  If  fresco  were 
perfectly  suited  to  English  climate,  is  it  also  equally  suited  to  English 
light?  The  sober  tone  of  colouring  in  fresco,  which  is  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  under  an  Italian  sun,  is  often  reduced  to  little  else 
than  deadness  and  dulness  under  ours.  That  natural  luminousness, 
which  is  another  of  its  charming  qualities,  will  not  save  it,  when  there 
is  no  light  to  kindle  the  inward  fire.  First  catch  your  light,  and  then 
your  fresco  will  sparkle ;  for  all  water-colour  pigments  reflect  light,  as 
oil  is  apt  to  absorb  it:  and  fresco— -or,  in  plain  words,  lime  water- 
colour,  reflects  it  all  the  more^  because  it  is  crystalline,  both  internally 
and  on  the  surface. 

But  the  great  question  here  is  its  durability.  There  are  too  many 
cases  of  its  rapid  failure  when  subjected  to  constant  action  of  damp  to 
make  it  trustworthy  under  such  conditions ;  as  witness  the  frescoes  on 
a  low  level  near  the  Tiber,  in  the  Famesina  Palace,  and  at  Mantua 
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and  other  places.  If  that  crystalline  pellicle,  which  is  the  great  Bafe« 
guard  to  the  particles  of  colours,  be  corroded  by  damp,  there  is  little  or 
no  hope  for  fresco.  Nor  has  it  any  power,  as  a  stouter  vehicle  would 
have,  to  resist  the  slightest  damp  in  the  walls  themselves.  Still,  in 
spite  of  its  defects  as  a  weak  vehicle,  its  deficiency  of  powerful  contrast 
and  depth  of  colour,  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  its  treatment, 
it  must  for  good  reasons  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  art-methods 
for  wall  painting,  its  limited  palette  and  rapid  execution  necessitate 
decision  and  breadth  of  eflTect ;  and  these  are  among  the  first  elements 
of  grandeur  in  art.  But  genuine  fresco,  of  which  these  are'  the  charac- 
teristics, is  rare.  Half  the  greatest  frescoes  of  the  middle  ages  have 
been  very  much  repainted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  half  are 
not  real  fresco  at  all.  The  great  difficulty  of  its  handling,  and  the 
want  of  brilliant  relief  in  colour,  have  tempted  or  driven  artists  in 
former  times,  no  less  than  now,  to  get  over  their  troubles  by  drowning 
them  in  tempera,  at  once  the  remedy  and  the  ruin  of  their  work.  A 
perfectly  genuine  fresco,  under  most  favourable  circumstances  of  posi- 
tion, dryness,  and  skilful  treatment,  might  prove,  even  in  England, 
perfectly  durable ;  but  these  circumstances  and  the  artist  to  use  them 
do  not  easily  come  together.  Fresco-painting  is  also  only  to  be  done  on 
new  or  newly-plastered  walls.  In  old  buildings  in  constant  use  there 
would  therefore  be  serious  objection  to  it«  A  method  more  clean  in 
its  process,  and  using  the  old  walls  as  they  are,  would  in  such  places 
be  preferable  to  it. 

Would  tempera  do  ?  Ordinary  distemper  certainly  would  not.  But 
tempera  is  a  very  wide  word,  and  means  almost  anything  with  which 
colours  are  tempered  to  make  them  useable.  The  best  preserved  of  the 
works  of  mediaeval  artists  are  in  tempera ;  but  not  on  walls.  They  are  on 
panels,  and  universally  protected  by  oil  varnish.  Good  as  their  tern* 
pent  vehicles  were,  they  were  not  trusted  without  that  precaution. 
The  tempera  heightening  and  finishing  of  old  frescoes  have,  when  sub- 
jected to  damp  air,  perished  and  powdered  oJBf  like  dust,  or  stuck  on 
and  blackened.  Tlie  paintings  on  walls  of  old  Gothic  churches  in 
England  appear  to  have  been  done  in  several  ways.  The  best  preserved 
are  those  where  the  preparation  of  the  surface  is  hardly  discemihle» 
but  has  been  incorporated  with  the  wall  by  means  of  its  porousness ; 
and  upon  that  preparation  the  painting  has  been  applied,  in  many  cases 
with  a  vehicle  so /a/,  that  the  colours  stand  out  in  slight  relief.  Some 
of  the  most  ancient  appear  as  if  done  in  fresco  secco,  and  some  with 
probably  wax  in  the  composition  of  the  tempera,  and  have  lasted  aor- 
prisingly.  Those  on  wood  have  lasted  better  than  those  on  stone, 
because  the  wood  is  very  dry,  and  less  cold,  so  that  vapour  does  not 
so  constantly  condense  upon  it.  Their  failure  has  been,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  size  or  egg  media  having  been  destroyed  by 
damp,  so  that  the  prepared  surface  has  scaled  away  from  the  walL 
Architectural  decorative  work  was  almost  universally  put  on  with  size 
alone,  over  a  coat  or  two  of  simple  whitewash  (size  and  whitening). 
This  soon  perished,  losing  colour,  flaking  oJBf  and  looking  shabby,  ex- 
cept where  very  dry  and  protected,  as  in  the  hollows  of  draperies,  or 
deep  mouldings. 
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Why  not  then  try  oil  ?  Simply  because  it  is  wanting  in  body  and 
absorbent  of  light.  Mixed  with  other  materials  these  defects  may  be 
remedied ;  but  then  the  good  rests  with  these,  and  the  bad  with  the 
oil,  which  darkens  by  age,  and  in  drying  slinks  away  from  its  original 
richness  into  a  dull  thin  film,  needing  a  varnish  to  preserve  it ;  thus 
adding  to  the  objections  which  render  it  an  unfit  medium  for  wall 
painting. 

What  then  is  to  be  used  ?  why  not  encaustic  ?  Because  the  pro- 
cess of  encaustic  painting  by  the  use  of  heat  risks  the  injury  of  the 
more  delicate  colours,  and  tends  to  decompose  the  medium  in  which 
the  colours  have  been  mixed,  repelling  part  into  the  wall,  and  drawing 
part  to  the  surface,  often  giving  it  a  gloss  which  is  objectionable.  The 
last  process  in  encaustic  painting  universally  practised  by  the  ancients, 
and  recommended  by  modern  painters  in  that  method,  is  to  polish  the 
surfiace  with  cloths.  A  wall  painting  should  of  course  be  equally  well 
seen  from  all  parts  of  a  building ;  but  if  it  be  polished,  it  is  only  visible 
in  certain  positions  and  in  certain  lights. 

The  modern  invention  of  glass  painting  (stereochromy)  may  prove 
most  valuable.  But  experience  of  it  is  yet  too  short  to  authorise 
either  perfect  confidence  or  adverse  criticism.  The  present  evident 
objections  to  it  may  be  overcome,  as  the  preparation  of  its  materials  is 
improved.  For  instance,  the  water-glass  with  which  the  colours  are 
set  has  chemical  qualities,  so  that  the  number  of  colours  which  will 
stand  it  is  hardly  above  that  of  fresco,  where  lime  is  the  difficulty. 
The  potash  in  the  glass- water  may  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  be 
harmless  to  almost  any  colour ;  but  the  danger  then  is  that,  as  little  or 
nothing  but  silica  is  left,  the  water  evaporating  leaves  an  exceedingly 
delicate  and  fragile  film,  liable  to  injury  from  the  slightest  causes,  and 
flaking  off  from  the  wall  leaving  the  colours  unprotected.  The  colours 
are  plain  water-colours.  They  have  no  vehicle  with  them  either  for 
protection  or  adhesion.  It  is  inconvenient  to  use  the  water-glass  with 
them  as  a  vehicle,  because  as  the  water  evaporates,  the  glass  remains 
and  the  brush  becomes  rigid.  Nor  can  an  oily  vehicle  help  them,  or 
gums,  as  in  common  water-colour ;  because  then  they  would  be  im- 
pervious to  the  shower  of  glass-water,  which  ought  to  be  absorbed  by 
them  and  set  them.  The  efflorescence  too,  to  which  a  surface  painted 
in  water-glass  is  subject,  may  be  a  curable  evil,  as  the  composition  or 
proportion  of  the  materials  is  improved.  And  the  more  delicate  colours 
may  be  made  available  by  being  prepared  on  stronger  chemical  bases. 

The  objections  I  have  ventured  to  make  to  the  various  methods  of 
painting  as  applicable  to  walls  under  the  damaging  effects  of  our  cli- 
mate, may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  be  they  what  they  may,  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  the  system  I  recommend  for  that  particular  purpose  baa 
all  their  good  qualities  without  their  objection ;  it  has  the  luminous- 
ness  of  fresco,  the  facility  of  tempera  and  water-glass,  the  richness  of 
oil,  and  the  durability  of  encaustic. 

All  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  composition  of  wax  resins  and  volatile 
oils  used  in  certain  proportions  and  upon  a  definite  system.  My  con- 
fidence is  founded  in  great  measure  on  the  experience  which  art  has 
afforded  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  those  materials.    Wax  is  an 
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invalaable  coating  to  the  particles  of  colour,  and  is  unaffected  bf  the 
atmospheric  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  damp  or  dryness.  It  dries  as  it 
is  used,  both  as  to  quantity  and  colour ;  not  like  oil,  which  darkens 
and  becomes  a  mere  thin  horny  pellicle  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  is  the  principal  ingredient ;  nor  like  size,  which  is  liable  to  peel 
off  if  used  too  thick,  and  to  perish  if  used  thin.  But  wax,  although 
free  from  these  objections,  has  weaknesses  of  its  own.  It  is  bpwevsr 
most  happily  amenable  to  all  demands  upon  it,  for  mixture  with  other 
materials,  which  remedy  its  defects. 

Of  all  works  of  art  which  have  been  preserved  to  eur  times,  none 
ure  in  more  perfect  oondition  than  those  which  have  either  be^n 
painted  in  or  protected  by  an  oil  varnish.  That  used  in  the  earlier 
Jdiddle  Ages  has  in  many  cases  darkened  painfully,  both  from  the  fiiulty 
quality  of  the  oil,  and  the  choice  of  the  resin  (commonly  Sandarach) 
with  which  it  was  made  up.  But  the  protection  afforded  by  it  to  the 
picture  has  been  complete.  A  finer  apd  harder  resin  not  only  protects 
better  but  darkens  less.  That  which  was  used  by  Van  £yok  has  pro- 
tected  his  works  perfectly,  and  has  nut  darkened  at  all.  The  prepa- 
ration used  by  his  school  was  probably  the  same  as  we  now  have  io  the 
finest  preparations  of  artist's  copal.  In  wax  painting  severij  other 
resins  have  been  tried ;  but  there  are  objections  to  most  of  them  for 
the  purposes  of  wall-painting.  Mastic,  for  instance,  if  used  in  aufifi" 
oient  quantities  to  consolidate  and  toughen  the  wax.  becomes  ohjec* 
tionable  in  another  way,  by  its  gloss.  It  is  also  very  hygrometric. 
Damara  is  in  quality  like  a  very  poor  edition  of  mastic,  and  liable  to 
the  same  objections.  The  balsams  do  not  mix  well  with  the  copal. 
But  Blemi  resin  will  do  so  by  heat«  and  when  added  in  small  proportions 
to  wax,  gives  it  the  strength  and  toughness  requisite  for  our  purpose. 
If  then  we  have  a  composition  of  these  materials,  wax»  elemi,  and  Qopal» 
made  sufiiciently  liquid  by  a  fourth  which  is  a  solvent  of  the  other 
three,  namely,  oil  of  spike,  we  have  a  medium  perfectly  applicable  to 
wall-painting  in  thi^  climate ;  because  it  has  strength  to  resist  external 
damp  ;  it  is  free  from  chemical  action  on  the  most  delicate  colours ;  it 
does  not  change  by  age ;  it  is  subtle  enough  to  penetrate  deeply  the 
pores  of  the  wall,  and  thus  to  key  the  painted  surface  to  it ;  it  is  rich 
enough  to  protect  the  colours  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  each 
other  ;  it  is  itself  transparent,  and  dries  with  bi,  dead  surface. 

Whatever  be  the  materials  used  or  method  of  using  them,  where 
durability  is  the  object,  the  one  great  point  to  be  attained  is  soipe  ready 
means  of  incorporating  those  materials  with  the  wall  itself,  so  that  the 
painting  may  be  made  rather  as  it  were  into  the  toall  than  mmrely  upon 
ii.  Fresco  aims  at  this  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lime  enclosing 
the  oolours  in  the  drying  plaster.  Tempera  aims  at  it  by  the  adhesive 
qualities  of  the  size  with  which  the  porous  surface  of  the  wall  is  pre- 
pared. Bncaustic  aims  at  it  by  heat  driving  the  melted  wax  into  the 
wall.  Stereochromy  attains  it  in  a  very  slight  degree,  because  the 
delicate  shower  of  water  (which  must  not  risk  the  running  of  the 
colours  on  the  perpendicular  wall-surfaoe)  is  too  fine  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  pores  as  a  more  copious  wash  would  do. 

By  a  modification  of  wax  painting,  a  method  nay  be  obtaia«d«  por- 
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fectly  suitable  to  our  cKmate  hy  the  durability  of  its  materials,  atid  to 
our  light  by  its  power  of  colour  to  be  as  bright  as  the  illumidatiods  of 
a  missal^  or  as  sober  as  a  Oiottesque  fresco.  It  is  objected  that  Wat 
deadens  colours.  This  it  need  not  do.  The  real  objection  to  the 
common  systems  of  wax-painting,  are  that  they  either  reduce  it  to  a 
slightly  modified  oil-painting  by  miling  drying  oils  with  the  wax,  and 
using  colours  ground  up  in  oil,  or .  by  the  contrary  fault  of  trustidg 
the  wax  too  much  by  itself,  without  strengthetiing  it  sufficiently  With 
other  materials.  Another  practice  is  to  prepare  the  wall  with  wax, 
and  then  paint  upon  it  with  oil :  this  may  do  fot  mere  decorative  work, 
but  for  works  of  fine  art  its  objections  are  manifest. 

To  meet  A\\  the  requirements  of  wall-paititing  (Whe^e  the  <talls  ar^ 
dry)  with  litHle  risk  of  injury  from  the  action  of  our  climate,  avoiding 
the  objection!^  to  other  systems,  ai^d  retaining  all  tb&t  it^  gdod  and 
effective  in  them,  I  recommetid  tht  following  scheme.  Take  a  medium 
composed  in  these  proportions—^ 

Pure  bleached  wax  .         .9  outlces  1 ,     _  •  u*. 

Elemiretin  .        .        .        .     1      ,.     j^y  weight. 

Oil  of  spike  latendet    .         .        •     6      „      t  liquid 

Finest  preparation  of  artist's  copal  18  „  j  measure, 
whkh  shall  be  used  throughout  from  the  first  preparation  of  the  wall 
to  the  last  touch  of  colour  laid  upon  it,  that  the  whole  mass  may  be 
perfectly  homogeneous.  All  colours  are  to  be  ground  up  in  it,  and  may 
be  kept  in  tubes  as  oil  colours  are,  dr  in  any  other  way.  The  same  com- 
position diluted  in  twice  iit  built  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  makes 
the  liquid  with  which  the  pores  of  the  wall  are  to  be  saturated  by  co- 
pious washes.  The  numbc^r  of  thete  wsshes  mtfst  depend  on  the  ab<« 
8orb^6y  of  the  wall  surface ;  and  the  more  absorbent  that  be  thebett($r. 
The  Itot  wash  should  be  mixed  up  with— ^ 

Best  gilder*s  whiting  WeQ  washed  ttnd  1  9  parts  in  bulk, 
baked  dry J  not  in  weight. 

Flake  white  ground  (as  uftilal)  in  water  1  -  ^^  ^.^^ 
and  perfectly  dry  *  .  . .  .  j  *^' 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream ;  the  surface  should  be  Well  cohered 
with  it ;  indeed,  iti  most  cases,  two  coats  of  this  are  better  than  one. 
Common  rough  wall  plaster  will  take  two  doses  of  the  transparent 
wash,  and  two  with  the  opaque  white.  Each  wash  should  be  allowed 
twenty-four  hours  to  evaporate.  The  object  of  these  washes  is  to  key 
the  prepared  surface  deeply  into  the  pores  of  the  wall  with  a  material 
which  dries  in  them  as  hard  as  stone,  and  leaves  a  surface  white,  solid, 
absorbent,  and  of  a  good  texture  for  painting.  When  the  cartoon  is 
traced  oft  the  Widl,  let  a  part  of  the  design  be  chosen  enough  for  a  day's 
work,  and  Wftshed  over  thinly  with  oil  of  spike  dr  highly  rectified  ttir^ 
pentine,  (the  former  is  better,  being  a  stronger  solvedt  of  the  copal.)  the 
object  befftg  to  open  the  surface  which  will  then  the  pAinted  into,  and 
dry  iti  one  solid  mass  by  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  oils.  The 
wash  should  be  lightly  applied,  before  the  palette  and  colours  ate  pre- 
ptired  fat  the  day's  work;  the  time  thus  em'ploy^rd  will  allow  the  sur^ 
face  to  dry  just  #uffleieritly  to  let  the  paint  be  applied  without  dragging 
up  and  milling  with  it. 
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The  vehicle  for  painting  in  which  the  hrush  should  be  dipped  mu8t 
be  either  the  same  aa  the  wall  wash,  only  twice  as  much  diluted,  or  oil 
of  spike  alone ;  or  when  the  cost  of  spike  oil  is  an  objection,  by  highly 
rectified  turpentine.  The  surface  dries  gradually,  not  skinning  over» 
as  oil  colours  do,  but  equably  throughout  by  evaporation. 

There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  which  are  essential,  viz., 
not  to  touch  any  part  with  a  volatile  oil,  but  such  as  is  to  be  painted 
into ;  because  those  oils  first  melt  the  resins  rather  than  the  wax,  and 
if  left  uDpainted,  will  probably  dry  with  a  slight  gloss,  which  is  very 
objectionable ;  but  painting  with  a  good  body  of  colour  into  places  thus 
softened  restores  the  unity  of  the  materials,  and  dries  dead.  There 
are  also  some  peculiarities  in  certain  colours  which  a  little  experience 
will  soon  ascertain.  Cobalt,  for  instance,  and  ultramarine  are  natu- 
rally extremely  dry,  and  require  a  fuller  vehicle  than  many  other  colours* 
with  them  therefore  plain  volatile  oil  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle* 
but  one  composed  of  the  medium  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  ita 
bulk  of  spike  oil  or  turpentine.  Ivory  black  dries  badly.  It  is  better 
to  mix  with  it  a  fourth  paart  of  burnt  umber  for  all  cases  where  black 
would  otherwise  be  used  alone.  Some  colours  do  very  well  with  a 
thinner  vehicle ;  such  as  emerald  oxide  of  chromium,  lake,  brown  and 
rose  madders,  Indian  and  Venetian  red  and  others ;  these  (mixed  up  of 
course  with  the  medium  mentioned  at  first)  may  be  applied  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  pure  volatile  oils. 

This  method  of  painting  will  be  found  most  agreeable  for  modelling 
and  working  parts  or  colours  together,  because  it  does  not  skin  over  or 
drag  up,  and  become  clogged,  as  oil  colour  or  varnish  vehicles  and 
macgilps  are  apt  to  do.  The  painting  should  be  done  quickly  aud  with 
decision,  as  fresco,  using  plenty  of  colour  in  a  flat  brush :  if  done 
timidly,  with  little  colour  and  much  disturbance  of  the  surface  by  the 
spirit  vehicle,  the  perfect  deadness  of  surface  is  risked.  All  this  which 
looks  so  complicated  in  description,  becomes  most  simple  and  easy  in 
practice.  Two  indispensable  objects  being  always  kept  in  view  and 
provided  for,  viz.,  the  incorporation  of  the  painting  with  the  wall  in  the 
manner  described,  and  an  ultimate  dead  surface.  This  system  of  punt- 
ing is  very  easy.  Where  great  brilliancy  of  colour  is  required  the 
paints  should  be  used  transparently.  The  white  ground  gives  the  lu* 
minousness  as  in  common  water  colours.  But  it  may  be  used  also  with 
as  full  a  mass  of  colour  as  Rembrandt  or  Reynolds  would  have  loaded 
their  lights  with.  A  water  colour  or  an  oil  colour  painter  can  use  it 
according  to  their  own  styles,  only  following  the  method  I  have  de- 
scribed for  the  reasons  given. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  medium  put  first  the  elemi  resin  into  a 
copper  saucepan,  and  melt  it  gently  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  spirit  lamp, 
the  object  being  to  evaporate  from  it  the  greater  part  of  its  essential 
oil.  Then  throw  in  the  wax,  and  after  that  is  melted  let  the  two  in- 
gredients simmer  on  together  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Strain  them. 
through  fine  muslin  to  clear  away  the  pieces  of  elemi-bark,  or  leaves, 
which,  if  left  to  boil  with  the  other  materials,  would  stain  them  a  dark 
brown.  Into  the  vessel  to  which  the  elemi  and  wax  are  strained  add 
the  oil  of  spike  and  the  copal,  and  let  them  boil  together,  stirring 
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them  a  good  deal,  till  a  white  froth  comes  on  the  surface.  They  are 
theD  mixed  and  may  be  poured  oJBf  into  jars  for  use.  The  medium  will 
not  dry  quite  into  a  jelly.  If  that  thicker  form  be  required,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  using  half  the  quantity  of  spike  oil.  and  by  boiling  the 
whole  two  or  three  times,  taking  it  off  the  fire  each  time  till  the  froth 
disappears,  and  then  putting  it  on  again.  All  this  is  in  practice  very 
little  trouble.  Enough  may  be  prepared  in  half  an  hour  to  last  an 
artist  for  weeks  of  work.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  medium  out  of 
doors,  or  on  a  stone  or  brick  floor,  to  guard  against  accidents  from 
such  inflammable  materials.  When  cold,  and  mixed  with  colour,  they 
are  as  innocuous  as  oil  paints.  I  mention  this  because  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  nature  of  the  composition  would  make  it  dangerous, 
even  after  the  picture  was  painted, — in  short,  that  the  surface  of  the 
wall  might  be  set  on  fire, — but  this  is  mere  theory  :  when  dry,  and 
volatile  oils  are  evaporated  from  it,  there  is  no  more  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  than  in  any  other  method  of  painting.  The  only  time  for 
any  especial  precaution  is  when  the  materials  are  being  boiled  together. 
This  danger  is  entirely  obviated  by  preparing  them  out  of  doors,  or  on 
a  stone  floor.  The  only  apparatus  necessary  is  a  strong  spirit-lamp  or 
a  charcoal  fire,  and  two  copper  saucepans  tinned  inside ;  one  a  small 
one,  to  melt  the  elemi  and  wax  in,  the  other  a  larger  one,  to  mix  and 
boil  all  the  materials  together.  It  is  a  good  plan  that  these  saucepans 
be  made  rather  deep  than  broad,  to  avoid  all  access  of  the  fire  to  the 
fumes  of  the  hot  materials :  mine  are  both  six  inches  broad,  one  of 
them  is  seven  inches  high,  the  othec  is  nearly  two  feet  high.  A  long 
spoon  for  stirring,  and  a  large  graduated  glass  for  measuring  liquids, 
complete  the  list  of  the  apparatus.  If  by  any  accident  the  composi- 
tion catches  fire  in  the  saucepans,  a  pad  of  old  carpet  put  quickly  on 
them  will  immediately  extinguish  the  flame,  and  should  be  kept  for 
that  purpose;  because,  if  the  composition  be  allowed  to  bum,  it 
darkens  in  colour,  and  is  spoilt.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the 
best  materials.  White  wax,  commonly  sold  by  chemists,  is  generally 
much  adulterated  with  spermaceti  and  tallow,  and  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  The  best  bleached  wax  is  obtained  from  wax  merchants,  and 
places  where  it  is  prepared  carefully  and  pure  for  photography. 

For  merely  architectural  decorative  work,  such  as  diapering  back- 
grounds, &c..  when  less  expensive  materials  are  required,  but  at  the 
same  time  durability  is  the  object  in  view,  rectified  turpentine  may  be 
substituted  throughout  for  spike  oil,  aoime  may  be  used  instead  of 
copal,  and  elemi  may  be  omitted  altogether,  but  not  substituted  by  any 
other  resin.  Anime  is  generally  prepared  under  the  feigned  name  of 
copal.  Coachmakers'  body  copal,  and  colourmen's  strong  copal,  are 
generally  made  of  anime  without  a  particle  of  the  more  expensive 
copal  in  them. 

For  alterations  in  painting,  where  the  ground  is  desired  to  be  cleared 
and  repainted,  oil  of  spike  lavender  is  not  strong  enough,  but  essence 
of  spike  lavender  will  answer  perfectly;  the  surface  should  be  re- 
plenished if  it  is  cleaned  away  at  all  deeply,  and  then  left  to  dry,  and 
treated  on  the  same  system  as  before. 

It  is  necessary  to  clean  the  brush  in  turpentine  frequently,  for  tf^e 
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eblottfft  ciry  t^idhf,  ^tid  would  bth^n^lie  lUMmaukte  ificonfenietitly  in 
the  bru^h.  Tbe  manipnlniioii  ie  Very  easy  after  a  vfry  little  practice ;  it 
fo  tomethiog  between  M  uid  fresco  paintiDgr  feqbiriog  the  firmness  of 
tbe  Unmet,  atid  the  deeisioi^  of  the  latter. 

I  beg  ydur  attentidti  to  this  system.  Artists  have  tried  it  atid  have 
beeA  ttitich  pleased  With  it  from  iu  power  of  effeet,  and  partictilarly  ita 
fticility  ef  modelling  without  dlogging  and  dragging  up.  Decorative 
painteri  and  writers  have  been  equally  pleased  with  it  from  ita  solidity 
and  steady  ckrying  throughout.  But  tny  one  great  object  has  been  to 
obtain  both  a  medium  aiid  a  system  which  Would  combine  these  and 
GfCbelf  qilalitks  e^eeAtiid  to  wall  painting  with  durability.  To  ensure 
these  fesulti  the  System  of  paintitig  whieh  1  have  described  must  be 
obsei*fied  quite  as  much  aa  the  quality  and  proportion  of  the  materials. 
U  ought  to  have  a  definite  name.  It  tflay,  without  my  be>ing  aware  of 
it,  be  employed  by  others^  I  hav«  attited  at  It,  simple  as  it  is^  after 
maoh  trouble^  and  many  experiments.  From  the  essentia  character 
df  the  ssethod  being  that  the  wall  itself  and  the  eolonrs  ased  are  kept 
moist  by  spirits  of  Ctirpeni^e,  and  in  that  state  are  all  worked  into 
each  (fthtr,  and  dry  ea  $muae  together*  it  might  perhaps,  for  wa«t  Of  a 
better  name,  be  oalled  Spirit  Fresco. 

Youra  very  truly, 

T.  OaiiaiaB  Paiai^< 

P«S. — ^Tbe  "Doom/'  and  othet  aubjecls  painted  in  the  save  of 
Highnam  Church  are  done  entirely  ift  this  maniier,  and  are  the  proper 
exattplei  of  it. 


OONDWT  STKEfiT  AND  TRAFALGAR  SQOARft. 

iTirx  Fbgin  room  ia  the  ehief  featut^  in  tlxe  Architectural  Exhibition 
this  year,  though  there  is  some  ecclesiology  scattered  about  the  original 
contributions.  We  extract  a  review  of  the  collection  which  appeared 
in  this  '*  Sattfrday  Review"  under  the  title  of  "  Pugln  Redivirus." 

'*  Tbia  ia  a  seaaoa  ef  resnseitaliona.  In  antieipatieB  of  the  eahamed  art  of 
a  oentary  which  the  *  Dish-terers'  of  South  Keasingtoii  will  leVeal  on  May- 
day, West-end  ^dleries  have  within  this  month  been  making  the  young  geao- 
ration  acquainted  with  the  works  of  two  famous  artistic  very  dissimilar  in 
many  thinas,  but  near  akin  in  their  love  for,  and  their  successral  search  after, 

ptndty afidtmtlr—Flaxman and  Pagin.    l*he  Flaxman revelation, which was« 

perhaps,  the  more  striking  of  the  two,  considering  the  many  revdotionB  of 
politiea  and  ar§  whieh  have  taken  plaeei  since  hia  deaths  was  bnt  a  iranstent 
aaetimi«>itNMti  display  previous  ta  a  hopdeai  dispersioB*  The  hurried  glimpse 
which  1862  Wss  thiia  eaabled  to  tske  of  1812  intraduced  as  te  a  men,  like 
Pugin,  greater  in  his  designs  than  in  his  completed  works.  It  also  proved 
thaty  as  we  have  always  maintained,  Flaxman,  although  technically  belonging 
to  the  classical  school,  was  yet,  in  spirit  and  in  the  effect  of  his  works,  an  in- 
Anential  pioneer  of  that  recoil  from  the  worn-out  and  sc^eptical  fialse  ciritisa- 
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tioD  of  the  18tb  century  to  the  fmb  fiuth  of  the  pnaeBt  emt  oi  which  the 
Gothic  revival  is  but  one,  though  a  eontpicuousy  feature.  The  Piigin 
Gallery  is  not  so  evanescent*  for  it  forms  an  integral  portioa-^aoilt  with  •)! 
respect  for  the  Uviog,  the  most  interesting  one — of  th«  Conduit  Street  aivhi* 
tectural  exhibition  for  1862,  which,  hut  for  this  speoinl  feature,  wou|4  risk  being 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  attractions  of  that  architectural  gallery  which  is  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  International  Exhibition. 

''Pugin  is  represeated  in  m»ny  forms  of  hi*  versatile  artittio  lifa«  Ha 
appears  in  hi*  early  sketch  books-^gorgeous  and  extensive  creations  con* 
eeived  in  forms  of  the  latest  Gothic  compared  vvith  which  the  Palace  of  West* 
minster  it  austere,  finished  to  the  minutest  details  of  fiimituii.  He  appeare 
also  in  the  outline  drawings  of  old  buildings,  partly  architectural  and  partly 
picturesque,  and  of  their  various  appointments,  with  which  bf  used  to  coma 
oack  laden  from  his  various  Continental  tours,  and  in  those  prodoctii  of  later 
life — his  water-colours  of  quiet  East  Kent  and  Wiltshire  landscape— laid  on 
with  a  quick  and  decisive  pencil  which  showed  that  Pugin  was  a  master  of 
colour,  not  less  than  of  form.  He  appears  in  several  of  his  completed  worits 
carefully  drawn  or  engraved  from  his  design,  and  in  a  child's  daub  executed 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  in  which  we  already  see  the  love  for  Gothic 
forms  and  old-world  costume,  8till,  with  e)l  its  iqteivst,  the  Pngin  Sxhibi* 
tion  is  not  a  complete  representation  of  Pugin  as  be  lived  and  worked,  for  it 
lacks  a  series  of  those  productions  which  ought  nre-«minen|ly  to  be  provided 
when  the  object  is  to  give  the  full  idea  of  an  architect's  mind.  We  mean  his 
office  drawings — those  sketches  from  which  the  buildings  which  be  erected 
and  did  not  dream  of,  became  palpable  to  the  contractors.  In  Pugin's  cas«*, 
his  drawings  were  especially  characteristic,  not  smoothly  elaborated  by  pupils, 
but  roughly,  crudely,  scratcbily  dashed  off  by  the  master,  half  in  impatience^ 
half  in  jovial  confidence.  Pugin,  like  all  men  of  real  geniue  who  descend  into 
the  arena,  showed  two  faces  according  as  he  dreamed  or  worked,  But,  arehi- 
ftect  as  he  was,  he  exposed  this  duality  to  a  keener  and  less  merciful  criticism 
than  if  he  had  been  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  or  musician,  for  the  arts  which 
those  men  practise  do  not  deal  with  thrusts  and  scantlings.  As  he  said  of 
himself  with  a  bitter  truthfulness  of  self-analysis  in  hie  last  days,  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  dreaming  of  fine  things  and  executing  poor  things.  But  the  poor 
things  which  Pugin  threw  off  were  not  poor  from  poverty  of  inventioo,  but 
from  inaufficieacy  of  material  to  match  the  imegination.  In  truth,  Pugin-— 
till  the  strong  but  unequal  body,  fretted  to  decay, 'had  driven  him  back  upon 
self-contemplation— was  unconscious  of  the  defects  of  the  practical  side  of  his 
work.  He  was  always  creating  at  high  feter  heat,  till  the  archetjrpa  took 
possession  of  his  excitable  imagination,  and  till  the  joyous  |>en'^etch  or 
etching,  done  in  noble  contempt  of  scale,  revealed  tbe  dominent  idea  of  which 
the  actual  fabric  was  but  the  feeble  counterpart.  The  working  drawings 
dashed  off  to  suit  the  pajrmaster  to  the  left,  ana  Mr.  Myers  to  the  right--and 
still  more,  the  buildings  in  which  those  drawings  resulted— revealed  the  hard 
battle  with  necessities.  Yet  Pugin,  if  he  saw  the  diseiepancy,  kept  up  an 
heroic  if  not  a  defiant  heart,  and  hustled  out  of  the  patent  incongruities,  till 
the  premonitions  of  a  prematore  terminatioa  of  hia  active  life  lad  to  a  sad  and 
sudden  sobering. 

'*  Of  course,  a  more  peifeet  artist  or  a  laifer-minded  philosopher  would 
have  kept  up  a  closer  alliance  between  hia  ideas  and  bis  porformanoes,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  such  a  one  would  not  have  made  the  world  after  him 
master  of  ip  manv  legacies  as  those  which  the  impetuous,  abrupt  Pugin 
scattered  about.  In  fact,  the  original  incompleteness  of  his  character  was 
part  of  its  practical  value,  Pugin  came  to  startle  and  to  pioneer.  Be  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  tbe  mouldings,  the  thicknesses,  or  the  heights  of  ft. 
George's,  Jiambeth,  or  S.  Chad's,  Birmingham,  nor  yet  by  the  iaequalitiae  of 
hie  always  teUuigt  though  sometimes  rough-hewn  writings.    Hie  prefannoe 
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for  the  late  before  the  early  forms  of  that  Gothic,  which  was  best  at  its  middle 
date,  is  as  little  to  be  reckoned  now  in  an  estimate  of  his  influcDce.  It  was 
the  man  Pugin — bustling,  talking,  writing,  drawing,  and  then  bustling  and 
talking  again — ^that  drove  home  the  influence.  We  trust  that  it  was 
ignorance  of  Pugin's  peculiar  personal  power  which  seduced  Mr.  Ruskin — a 
popular  instructor  who  writes,  draws,  talks,  but  cannot  bustle — ^into  that  most 
unfair  depreciation  of  Pugin,  redolent  of  the  odium  theohgicum,  which 
disfigures  the  Stones  of  Venice,  We  believe  that  this  outburst  is  by  this  time 
forgotten.  The  tolerant  common  sense  of  society  has  lone  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  world  of  Gothic  revivalists  is  large  enough  to  hold  both 
Pugin  and  Ruskin,  and  that  while  the  first  was  not  physically,  so  the  hitter  is 
not  morally,  able  to  upset  the  other.  As  it  is,  with  the  omission  that  we 
pointed  out,  the  Pugin  Exhibition  is  still  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
chapter  in  art,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  vaster  attractions  of  the  coming 
summer  down  towards  Brompton  will  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
collection  possessing  claims  so  real  upon  the  respectful  attention  of  art 
critics. 

'*  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  residuary  architectural  exhibition  for  this  year 
to  sajT  that  it  is  below  the  average.  Its  managers  deserve  credit  for  having 
kept  it  up  at  all,  while  Pugin  is  entitled  to  Uie  posthumous  success  which 
may  belong  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  its  merit  belongs  to  the  Gothic  side, 
upon  the  year  which  was  specially  devoted  to  his  memory.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  single  out  two  prize  designs  by  beginners,  each  of  which  shows 
powers  that,  if  well  cultivated,  may  lead  to  future  eminence.  Mr.  Mileham 
exhibits  the  cloister  court  and  the  entrance  hall  of  a  museum  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  sent  in  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  for  the  Soane  Medallion, 
and  rewarded  by  a  premium,  in  which  he  has,  with  great  boldness  and  a  sense 
of  stately  proportion,  carried  out  a  Bramantesque  idea  in  a  severe  type  of  early 
Northern  Pointed,  without  forfeiting  the  Italian  feeling. 

"  The  triennial  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  assigneil,  in 
December  last,  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  for  his  design  for  an  exchange  for  a 
large  commercial  city,  covering  an  area  of  300  feet  square,  and  we  think  it 
was  well  won.  It  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Watson's  style  that  he  manifests  a 
slight  penchant  to  German  thinness,  but  the  whole  efiect  is  well  studied. 
The  pomts  in  it  which  most  struck  us  were  the  plan  of  the  interior  court,  in 
which  a  double  cloister  is  arranged  in  free  imitation  of  the  arcade  and  triforium 
of  a  cathedral  nave,  and  is  unaffectedly  capped  by  a  soaring  glass  dome,  and 
the  steeple,  in  which  a  circlet  of  eight  radiating  dormered  spire  lights  bears 
up  a  solid  spirelet,  itself  surrounded  liy  a  coronal  of  dormers.  The  idea  would 
have  been  too  fantastical  for  a  church,  but  it  is  original  and  well  suited  for  secular 
architecture.  Mr.  Scott  ambuscades  under  Mr.  Drayton  Wyatt's  name,  and 
among  other  contributions  shows  the  new  Vaughan  Library  at  Harrow,  and  his 
scheme  for  recasting  the  hideous  ehapel  of  Ring's  College,  Strand,  into  a  solemn 
Romanesque  fane,  with  arcades  supported  on  coupled  piers  of  twisted  iron 
columns.  The  new  chapel  for  Welhngton  College  is  too  low  and  the  fl^che  too 
heavy.  Mr.  Salvin  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  artist  whom  he  employed  to 
draw  the  new  Master's  Court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  designed  by  him  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Whewell.  The  special  merit  of  this  very  clever  building — 
apart  from  its  being  a  proof  that,  in  the  hands  of  clever  men,  the  pure  English 
Perpendwular  of  the  i5th  century,  though  by  no  means  the  best  form  of 
Gothic,  is  capable  of  successful  results — ^is  tliat  it  grapples  so  well  with  a 
difficult  site.  The  new  Court  stands  in  a  very  confined  area  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  and  of  an  alley.  This  angle  is  made  use  of  for  a  projecting  tourelle, 
while  the  portion  of  the  building  which  abuts  against  the  next  door  house  in 
the  street  line  is  thrown  up  into  one  of  those  half  gateways  which  form  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Oxford  Collegiate  Architecture,  while  the  inside  Court, 
though  small  and  plain,  is  neither  gloomy  nor  ignoble.    The  architect's  artist 
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v^ho  had  to  embody  tliie  pile  ineenioutly  oontrivet  to  misrepreMnt  ereiy  fea- 
ture of  it,  and  to  give  initead  a  low  and  sprawling  itrueture  ttanding  alone  in 
a  Plain  of  Shinar.  Mr.  Street  is  represented  by  a  not  very  remarkal&i^urcb. 
If  it  may  be  objected  to  the  Town  Hall  which  Mr.  £.  W.  Godwin  is  raising 
at  Northampton,  that  the  befiroi  is  low  and  thin,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  design  by  a  midland  borouffh  is  a  proof  of  the  growth  of 
picturesque  feeling  in  the  English  people,  w.  Ooldie'a  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  proposed  improvements  at  Arundel  Castle  seem  to  be  ingenious 
attempts  to  mend  a  bad  original.  Mr.  Edmeston  shows  a  lofty  warehouse  in 
Thames  Street,  in  which  a  Gothic  sky-line  with  dormers  and  architectural 
features  moderately  introduced  are  employed  to  correct  the  prevalent  hideous- 
ness  of  the  commercial  constructions  of  Loudon.  The  time  can  hardly  be 
distant  when  our  men  of  business  will  learn  that  buildings  of  this  character 
are  cheaper  as  well  as  more  effective  than  compoed  productions  of  debased 
Italian.  Mr.  J.  Clarke's  church  for  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  seems  to  be  a 
dignified  building,  conceived  in  French  Gothic»  modified  to  suit  the  climate. 
Mr.  Edward  Pugin  is  dutifully  represented  in  an  exhibition  identified  with  his 
family  reputation.  While  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  merit  of  his  favourite 
type  of  church,  we  should  advise  him  not  to  repeat  it  so  often.  A  high  steeple, 
a  long  nave,  with  low  aisles  and  coospicuous  clerestory,  and  a  gabled  apse,  no 
doubt  make  up  an  effective  composition  ;  but  the  repetitions  of  this  particular 
^n,  which  Mr.  Puein  offers  respectively  for  Birkenhead  the  peaceful  and 
Washington  the  bellicose,  are  so  like  that  the  visitor  has  to  look  twice  to 
apportion  the  different  drawings ;  and  both  of  them  recall  designs  which  he 
exhibited  in  former  years  for  London  and  Northampton.  Mr.  Pugin  has 
ability,  and  he  has  a  great  name  to  sustain ;  let  him  avoid  mannerism.  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  Gothic  house,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  is  so  good  that  we  are  sorry 
to  see  him  appear  in  Conduit  Street  with  an  Agricultural  Hall  to  be  erected 
in  Islington,  which  is  only  a  tame  repetition  of  that  cylindrical  glass  house 
which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  offered  to  the  Manchester  speculators  for  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition.'' 

The  display  of  architectural  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  also 
very  fair,  considering  that  the  architects  have  been  so  much  preoccu- 
pied. Some  of  those  which  chiefly  concern  us  are  of  buildings  which 
we  have  already  described,  such  as  Mr.  Street's  Church  in  Grarden 
Street,  and  Mr.  Scott's  restoration  of  Lichfield  Choir.  Mr.  Scott  also 
exhibits  the  new  east  window  and  reredos  of  S.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Of  course  the  style 
chosen  is  late  Perpendicular,  and  when  the  work  is  finished,  the  chapel 
will  be  restored  to  its  original  merit,  such  as  it  is.  Another  design 
from  the  same  band  is  that  of  the  proposed  new  covered  market 
at  Preston,  Lancashire,  an  ingenious  attempt  to  develope  a  nineteenth 
century  style  out  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  elements,  carried  out  in 
iron.  The  building  itself,  which  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  avails 
itself  of  such  features  as  arcades  and  clerestory  which  are  as  appro- 
priate to  secular  as  religious  architecture.  We  cannot  help  fancying 
Mr.  Scott  had  some  idea  in  this  of  showing  what  an  exhibition  build- 
ing might  have  been.  A  somewhat  similar  experiment  is  shown  with 
the  names  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  Digby  Wyatt  in  their  new  garrison 
chapel  at  Woolwich.  This  is  a  building  which  cannot  be  well  judged 
of  from  drawings,  but  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  type  of 
church  displaying  a  flat  ceiling  crossed  by  a  series  of  transverse  arches  is 
not  successfully  reproduced  with  the  thin  proportions  of  metal.     The 
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aiales  are  thrown  up  for  galleried,  which  are  perhaps  unavoidable,  and 
lighted  by  two  ranges  of  windows.  There  seems  to  be  some  attempt  to 
give  dignity  to  the  apse.  Why  Mr.  Ashpitel  in  a  small  coantry  church 
should  return  to  the  massive  Norman  type  we  cannot  imagine.  Mr. 
Deane  it  seems  is  adding  some  buildings  in  the  Oxford  type  of  Perpen- 
dicular to  Christchurch.  Roman  Catholic  ecdesiology  is  represented  by 
a  thin  pseudo-cathedral  church,  by  Mr.  Jones,  described  to  be  for  Fran- 
ciscans, in  the  west  of  England ;  by  Mr.  Goldie*s  church  of  S.  Wilfrid, 
York, — somewhat  square  and  heavy  as  Mr.  Ooldie's  buildings  occasion- 
ally are,  with  a  small  apsidal  chapel  projecting  westward,  close  to  the 
entrance ;  and  by  a  new  church  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  which  Mr.  Will- 
son  and  Mr.  Nicholl  are  to  build  in  Ogle  Street.  It  seems  ingeniously 
planned  for  a  cramped  site,  but  the  wooden  roof  is  of  that  heavy  de» 
scription  which  Mr.  Nicholl  somewhat  affects,  Mr.  Johnson  exhibits 
two  of  his  beautiful  drawings,  taking  Westminster  Abbey  as  his  sub- 
ject. Mr.  E.  M.  Barry's  model  of  a  Crystal  Palace  for  S.  Petersburg, 
in  the  Sculpture  Room,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  whatever  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  when  built,  it  is  at  all  events  an  architectural  conception. 


PROGRESS  IN  GERMANY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclestologist. 

Dbar  SiRj — You  wish  for  some  information  upon  our  artistic  move- 
ment, and  relying  upon  your  indulgence,  I  apply  myself  to  the  task. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  the  works  at  our  cathedral 
were  resumed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Voigtel,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Zwimer,  whose  right  hand  he  has  been  for  a  considerable  time,  so  far 
that  the  continuance  of  the  work  has  never  been  interrupted  for  a  single 
moment.  The  choice  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  one — since  the  only 
thing  of  importance  now  is  to  give  an  energetic  impulse  to  the  work, 
and  to  set  in  orderly  working  the  machinery  long  since  provided.  The 
&lse  steps  made,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  north 
tower,  and  again  quite  recently  in  the  construction  of  the  central  turret, 
can  no  longer  be  retraced,  so  I  am  unwilling  to  return  to  speak  of  them 
in  detail.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  furnishing  the  piers  and 
flying  buttresses  on  the  north  side ;  in  some  weeks  the  same  work  will 
be  done  on  the  south  side,  so  that  all  the  exterior  of  the  body  of  the 
church  will  be  completed  towards  the  end  of  June ;  and  some  months 
later  the  vaulting  of  the  great  nave,  for  which  a  light  tufa  is  employed, 
will  finish  the  interior. 

In  1863,  the  wall  which  for  four  centuries  has  separated  the  choir 
and  the  nave,  is  at  length  to  fall.  Meanwhile  some  painted  glass  Mrin- 
dows  will  be  put  in  the  clerestory ;  at  first  without  figures,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  executed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  make 
experiments,  in  order  to  harmonize  them  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
style  of  the  ancient  painted  windows  of  the  choir.  I  still  hope  that 
by  degrees  donors  will  be  found  to  undertake  the  expense  required  by 
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figures.  The  enviroiiB  of  our  cathedral  are  also  being  more  and  more 
beautified  in  the  true  Benae  of  the  word.  A  new  street  facing  the 
southern  doorway  lias  just  been  pierced,  and  some  ugly  old  houses,  in 
the  style  of  a  barrack,  have  been  replaced  by  some  new  buildings  in  good 
gothic.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  houses  is  built  after  a  plan  of 
Mr.  Schmidt,  an  architect  trained  in  the  workshops  of  the  cathedral, 
then  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Milan,  and  at  present  a  member  of 
the  council  of  public  buildings  at  Vienna.  Four  or  five  years  ago  this 
architect  carried  oJBf  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  for  a  new  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Berlin.  Yet  his  successful  design  has  remained  buried  in  the 
portfolios  of  the  Academy,  and  a  new  design  of  a  vapid  modernist, 
without  style  and  without  taste,  is  in  the  way  of  being  completed. 
Perhaps  it  was  wished  not  too  much  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  new 
Exchange,  which  is  also  being  built  at  Berlin,  in  the  pseudo- classical 
style,  called  Corinthian,  because  the  facade  reproduces  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  a  kind  of  Corinthian  colonnade,  resting  upon  the  wall, 
and,  as  usual,  obstructing  the  view  from  the  windows,  which  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  half  columns.  In  a  word,  this  new  Exchange  is  an 
architectural  common-place,  without  any  other  merit  than  that  of  being 
built  in  good  and  handsome  free  stone,  and  of  costing  a  great  deal  of 
money.  At  the  beginuing  of  this  year,  another  young  Oothicist  of 
Cologne,  Mr.  Wittlease,  has  carried  oS  the  first  prize,  in  a  competition 
opened  at  Berlin,  with  a  mediaeval  design ;  but  I  feel  sure,  beforehand, 
that  his  design  will  no  more  be  carried  out  than  that  of  Mr.  Schmidt, 
and  the  two  great  designs  of  Mr.  Scott  which  obtained  prizes.  Routine 
defends  itself  as  long  as  possible  against  the  invasion  of  the  Christian, 
and  national  style.  Meanwhile  the  style  is  taking  root  everywhere — 
particularly  so  in  Austria.  The  architects  Firstel  and  Eitelberger  have 
published  at  Vienna  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  full  of  plain  facts  and 
irrefragable  arguments.  In  eight  days  from  this  time,  the  first  stone 
of  the  cathednd  at  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  designed  by  Statz,  will  be 
solemnly  laid.  A  large  banner  made  after  a  design  by  Statz,  and 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Steinle,  which  has  been  worked  in  a  convent 
at  Cologne,  in  the  manner  of  the  work  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral, 
quite  a  chef  d'ceuvre,  wiU  be  there  displayed. 

Yours,  &c. 

A.    RaiOHBNSPBRGBB. 

Cologne,  April. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  FREUDENSTADT.  IN  WURTEMBERG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclenologist. 
Dbar  Mb.  EniTOR, — You  have  often  charged  me  with  idleness  for 
my  silence,  and  certainly  not  without  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  attempt 
an  excuse ;  but  having  stumbled,  in  a  late  short  excursion  in  the  Black 
Forest,  on  what  may,  I  think,  be  considered  an  otherwise  unexampled 
plan  of  Church  arrangement,  I  can  do  no  better  than  offer  a  short 
account  of  it  as  an  ecclesiological  curiosity. 
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The  town  of  Freudenstadt,  situated  on  the  Wurtemberg  borders  of 
the  Black  Forest,  was  built  about  the  year  1600,  and  presents  the 
uDUSual  plan,  for  a  Swabian  town,  of  a  spacious  square,  looking  very 
heavy  and  disorderly,  parallel  to  each  of  the  four  sides  of  which  run 
three  or  four  concentric  streets.  The  houses  round  the  square  are  all 
arcaded  under  their  first  floors,  so  that  one  may  make  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  square  under  cover. 

The  Rath  Haus,  or  Town  Hall,  occupies  the  two  sides  of  one  comer 
of  the  square,  like  the  so  much  more  beautiful  mediaeval  one  in  the  Alt 
Stadt  Market  of  Brunswick ;  and,  a  church  being  also  necessary,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  architect  charged  with  the  work  was  so  pos* 
sessed  with  the  dull  symmetrical  spirit  of  the  place,  that  he  could 
imagine  no  more  appropriate  plan  for  the  sacred  building  than  to  copy 
that  of  the  Town  Hall  at  the  opposite  angle  (diagonally)  of  the  square. 
Accordingly  the  church  consists  of  two  naves  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  a  tower  at  the  free  end  of  each :  and  the  ritualism  of 
protest  was  fully  satisfied  by  placing  the  pulpit  (with  the  altar  beneath 
it)  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  naves,  whilst  the  remains  of 
catholic  order  were  preserved  and  intensified  by  appropriating  the  one 
nave  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women  ;  by  which  device  neither 
sex  can  even  see  the  other,  although  the  preacher  can  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  can  see  both  divisions  of  his  congregation. 

Being  hurried,  I  could  not  go  into  the  church ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  be  mistaken  in  the  mode  of  placing  the  congregation,  necessitated 
by  the  singular  relative  position  of  the  naves,  and  my  conclusion  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  reference  to  a  published  description  of  the 
town. 

The  Church  of  Freudenstadt  was  built  from  1601  to  1608,  under 
the  directions  of  the  architect  Schickard,  of  Herrenberg,  who  seems  to 
have  been  then  famous,  as  he  is  styled  a  *'  berUhmte  architect"  in  the 
above  work.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Duke  Frederick  of 
Wurtemberg,  May  2,  1601. 

The  church  contains  an  ancient  font  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
circular,  and  dragons,  lions,  serpents,  and  a  human  figure  are  carved 
on  the  foot.     The  bowl  bears  the  somewhat  obscure  inscription : — 

"  Evomit  injusum  homo  cennu  ab  angue  venenum  ;'' 

to  which  the  following  lines  in  the  so-called  Church  Book  appear  to 
refer : — 

**  Gleichwie  der  Hinch  die  Schhmg  verschlingt 
Und  drauf  zum  frischen  wasser  springt 
Und  von  dem  Gift  wird  wieder  rem 
So  stehts  auch  mit  dem  Menschen  fein. 

''  Dann  er  von  Siinden  wird  pur^rt 
Wann  er  in  Tauf  gewachten  wu*d ; 
Dann  weicht  alsbidd  das  Schkngengift 
Das  sie^  una  beigebracht  mit  List." 

The  above  details  are  taken  from  the  description  of  Freudenstadt. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Stuttgart,  May  17,  1862.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 

*  Schlangei  serpent,  is  feminine. 
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ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  GENOA  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 

By  J.  W,  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  'Mnity  College,  Cambridge. 

Ik  studying  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy,  and  the  domestic, 
which  is  inseparahly  connected  with  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  strongly  marked  local  peculiarities  which  occur  in  every  town, 
or  group  of  towns.  While  the  general  system  of  architecture  is  much 
the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  each  city  of  the  present  day, 
which  corresponds  to  a  slate  of  the  middle  ages,  has  some  character- 
istic of  its  own,  due  either  to  the  material  ready  to  the  builder's  hand 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  genius  of  a  local  architect,  or  the  accidental 
introduction,  by  commerce  with  foreigners,  of  novelties  which  ulti- 
mately became  popular.  Thus  the  Lombard  churches  are  all  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  the  clay  for  which  was  dug  out  of  the  great  plain 
on  which  they  stand :  the  Florentines  covered  theirs  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  green  and  yellow  marble,  which  was  quarried  near  their  city : 
the  Siennese,  again,  had  recourse  to  red  brick,  and  ornaments  of  terra 
cotta,  which  abounds  in  that  part  of  Tuscany.  At  Florence,  more- 
over, the  whole  architecture  since  a  certain  period  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  genius  of  Amolfo,  who  built  the  cathedral ;  at  Siena,  of  Agoetino 
and  Agnolo,  two  architects  who  worked  for  the  republic,  and  con- 
structed their  chief  public  buildings.  These  differences  often  manifest 
themselves,  not  so  much  by  some  great  or  startling  divergence  from 
what  is  usual  in  point  of  plan,  as  in  a  peculiar  fashion  of  mouldings  or 
capitals. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  is  the  moulding  at 
Venice  called  the  Venetia  Dentil,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with 
them,  that  it  occurs  everywhere  on  their  buildings,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  latest ;  from  the  front  of  S.  Mark's  in  the  tenth  century, 
to  the  Palazzo  Pisani  in  the  seventeenth.  It  consists  of  a  fillet,  with 
its  sides  cut  alternately  into  notches  which  reach  the  middle  of  the 
face,  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  double  row  of  dentils.  Again,  at 
Florence,  Arnolfo  introduced  a  fashion  of  square  piers,  with  three  or 
four  rows  of  leaves  one  above  the  other,  instead  of  a  regular  capital ; 
and  this  is  found  everywhere  in  their  buildings,  reproduced  with  the 
necessary  modifications. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  observe  how  these  peculiarities  extend  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  territory  governed  by  the  city  in  which  they 
originated.  The  Venetia  Dentil  occurs  in  Padua,  and  there  points  out 
clearly  what  houses  were  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  what  by  the 
Paduans :  the  Genoese  peculiarities,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  extend 
throughout  their  territories. 

The  territory  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa  is  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  mountuns  and  the  sea,  extending  from  Genoa  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  on  the  south.    This  district  is  some 
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seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  by  a  few  only  in  breadth.  It  was 
never  extended  far  inland ;  the  Genoese  preferring  maritime  enter- 
prise, and  distant  settlements  in  Cyprus  and  Asia. 

Genoa  itself  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  cities  of  Italy. 
The  great  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  sea  has  perhaps  been  exag- 
gerated ;  but  nothing  can  surpass  the  picturesqueness  of  the  narrow 
streets,  thronged  incessantly  with  a  crowded  population.  The  whole 
town  is  built  on  the  hill  side,  so  that  open  places  are  few ;  consequently, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  find  the  church  you  may  be  in 
search  of.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  gpreat  wealth  of  the  religious  houses 
in  the  Renaissance  period  has  been  the  bane  of  the  architecture. 
Nearly  every  church  bears  evidence  of  their  riches  and  their  bad 
taste.     However,  more  has  been  preserved  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  chief  local  peculiarities  of  these  churches  are  to  be  found  in 

1.  Plan. 

2.  Towers. 

3.  Design  of  fa9ade. 

4.  Material. 

5.  Mouldings. 

The  least  altered  churches  in  Genoa  are — 
Of  the  eleventh  century  : 

The  Cathedral— &9ade  of  1260. 

S.  Donato. 

S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata. 

S.  Stefano. 

S.  Giovanni. 
Of  the  twelfth : 

S.  Matteo,  the  Doria  chapel. 
Of  the  fourteenth : 

S.  Agostino. 
In  all  Italian  churches  the  derivation  of  the  plan  from  that  of  the 
Basilica  remained  through  all  the  styles.  Generally,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Italians  were  singularly  retentive  of  any  plan  they  had 
once  adopted.  They  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  one,  for  instance, 
such  as  we  have  in  our  cathedrals.  If  you  talce  a  large  Pointed  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  like  the  Fran  at  Venice,  you  find  a  nave 
and  aisles,  of  which  the  latter  are  simply  passages  leading  to  the  tran- 
sept, which  is  very  wide,  but  which  does  not  project  much,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  aisles ;  and  on  its  eastern  face  a  very  shallow  choir,  with  a 
row  of  chapels. 

In  Genoa,  however,  the  older  churches  are  purely  and  simply  B«- 
siUcan  in  their  naves,  having  the  usual  Basilican  arcade  of  round 
arches,  resting  on  cylindrical  columns,  with  Classical  capitals  and 
bases.  This  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the  old  church  of  S.  Donato, 
which,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  very  small,  and  bears  evident  marks 
of  great  antiquity.  The  capitals  are  those  imitations  of  the  Corinthian 
in  which  the  Italians  delighted,  with  heavy  abed — generally  equal  in 
depth  to  one*half  or  one-third  of  the  capital ;  the  bases  the  universal 
imitation  of  the  Attic,  which  b  found  in  Italy  through  all  the  styles, 
raised  on  a  dado  varying  in  height  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet.    The 
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only  variation  is,  that  in  some  of  the  churches  of  the  fonrteenth  cen- 
tury a  tongue  is  added  at  each  corner.  The  east  end  was  arranged 
like  the  east  end  of  our  earliest  Norman  churches,  each  of  the  three 
aisles  terminating  in  an  apse.  This  may  still  be  seen  on  the  exterior 
of  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  and  of  S.  Giovanni. 

In  S.  Donato,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Genoa, 
the  bell-tower  is  detached,  according  to  the  Italian  plan,  and  is  at  the 
south-east  angle.  The  position  is  usual,  but  the  tower  itself  rather 
peculiar,  being  octagonal.  Subsequently  it  became  a  fashion  in  Genoa 
to  raise  the  tower  over  the  crossing,  which  of  course  necessitated  some 
modification  of  the  plan.  The  fiasilican  form  was  almost  entirely 
given  up ;  and  Pointed  arches  span  the  nave,  to  support  the  tower. 
The  transepts  become  merely  small  chapels.  These  Genoese  towers 
are  of  a  plan  peculiar  to  the  place.  They  consist  of  two  or  three 
stages,  divided  by  a  chevron  mould  from  each  other*  Each  stage  is 
panelled,  with  a  corbel -table  of  several  round  arches,  and  pierced  with 
windows  of  two,  three,  or  four  lights.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a 
spire  of  stone,  equal  in  height  to  about  one  and  a  half  stages,  with  a 
small  spire — a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  great  one — at  each  angle.  The 
beU-tower  of  S.  Agostino  is  the  most  beaotiful  specimen  of  this  class  : 
S.  Giovanni  has  one  of  the  same  style,  but  plainer.  That  of  S.  Agos- 
tino is  ornamented  with  a  square  piece  of  black  and  white  diaper,  in 
marble,  set  diamond- wise  under  each  corbel ;  the  window- shafts  are  of 
white  marble,  and  the  small  spires  are  completely  encrusted  with 
black,  green,  and  blue  encaustic  tiles. 

Before  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  material  and  design  of  facades 
at  Genoa,  I  must  describe  the  cathedral,  which  possesses  the  most 
splendid  example  of  the  latter  in  the  place.  It  has  been  much  altered, 
the  choir  and  transept  being  Revived-Classical.  The  nave  is  old,  and 
has  nine  arches,  which  are  Pointed,  and  rest  on  cylindrical  columns, 
with  Corinthian4ike  capitals,  and  bases  such  as  I  described  at  S.  Do- 
nato :  only  at  each  angle  of  the  plinth  are  figures,  such  as  snakes'  ur 
sheep's  heads.  Above  this  arcade  is  a  triforium,  open  to  the  aisles, 
which  are  of  great  height.  I  suspect  this  arrangement  to  be  original, 
and  used  by  builders  who  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  triforia. 
There  are  as  many  arches  in  this  upper  arcade  as  there  are  in  the 
lower,  resting  alternately  on  shafts  and  piers.  The  arches  are  round. 
The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  between  989  and  1199 :  but  an 
inscription,  cut  horizontally  along  the  triforia,  states  that  the  north 
and  south  sides  were  respectively  restored  in  1307  and  1319.  I  should 
think  that  both  arcades  belong  to  the  earlier  period,  when  pointed 
arches  were  used,  but  when  their  strength  and  beauty  were  as  yet  not 
fully  appreciated.  The  material  is  black  and  white  marble,  in  hori- 
zontal bands.  Wherever  marble  was  wanting,  this  striped  appearance 
is  maintained  by  white  and  black  wash. 

The  voussoirs  of  the  windows  externally  are  composed  of  black  and 
white  marble  alternately,  a  treatment  universally  applied  in  horizontal 
bands  to  the  fa9ades  of  all  the  smaller  churches  in  Genoa  and  its  ter- 
ritory.— a  fashion  which,  when  the  work  was  new,  must  have  been 
ugly  enough,  but  which,  under  the  mellowing  influence  of  time,  be- 
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comes  merely  characteristic  of  an  eccentric  national  taste.^  Murray 
says  (Handbook  of  N.  Italy,  ed.  1858.  p.  108)  that  this  mode  of  con- 
struction was  confined  to  public  buildings,  and  to  those  erected  by  the 
commune.  The  four  great  families  of  Dona,  Grimaldi,  Spinola,  and 
Fieschi,  alone  among  the  patricians  had  the  right  of  employing  it.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  his  authority  for  this  statement.  That 
the  Doria  family  possessed  this  right  is  amply  proved  by  the  church  we 
are  discussing :  the  case  of  the  Fieschi  I  shall  shortly  show  to  have  been 
similar  when  describing  their  church  and  palace  beyond  the  city  walls. 

Each  Genoese  fa9ade  is  divided  into  three  portions,  corresponding 
to  the  nave  and  aisles  within,  llie  central  portion  is  equal  in  width, 
height,  and  pitch  of  roof,  to  the  nave,  and  is  pierced  with  a  large  wheel- 
window,  above  a  lofty  pointed  door.  These  are  ornamented  or  not, 
according  to  the  size  and  pretensions  of  the  church.  The  gable  is 
finished  off  with  a  corbel-table  and  a  chevron-moulding  in  all  cases. 
This  central  portion  is  separated  from  that  which  answers  to  the  aisles 
by  broad  and  shallow  pilasters,  which  in  no  way  perform  the  functions 
of  buttresses,  but  merely  subdivide  the  fa9ade.  The  portions  on  each 
side  the  central  one  correspond  to  the  aisles,  as  that  did  to  the  nave ; 
are  equally  terminated  in  a  pilaster,  and  have  a  chevron-moulding  and 
corbel-table  along  the  edge  of  their  roof.  Each  is  pierced  with  a  small 
pointed  window,  and  where  the  church  is  large,  with  a  door  likewise. 
The  fB9ade  I  have  been  describing  is  from  S.  Matteo.  Similar  ones  in 
every  respect  exist  at  S.  Agostino,  S.  Stefano,  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata* 
and  at  several  places  beyond  the  city  walls. 

The  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  was  built  in  1260.  It  is  divided  into 
three  portions  by  two  pilasters,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  arcade 
of  the  nave.  Each  portion  has  a  grand  door,  the  centre  one  being  re- 
cessed in  four  orders,  with  every  sort  of  rich  ornament  about  it.  The 
tympanum  is  filled  in — another  Genoese  custom — ^and  has  carved  on  it 
a  very  grand  representation  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty,  surrounded  by  the 
evangelistic  symbols  ;  and  beneath,  a  figure  of  S.  Laurence,  to  whom 
the  Church  is  dedicated,  lying  on  his  gridiron,  while  attendants  are 
blowing  the  fire  with  bellows,  &c.  Above  is  a  great  round  window : 
there  is  a  central  gable,  beneath  which  is  the  chevron-moulding  and 
corbel-tablct  which  is  universal  in  this  position ;  and  originally  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  have  two  west  towers.  The  north  one  only  is 
finished.  It  is  rash  to  speak  so  decidedly  when  I  have  not  seen  every 
church  in  Italy,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  facade  is 
unique  in  that  country,  where  the  Northern  plan  of  towers  is  wholly 
unknown.  The  usual  disposition  of  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white 
marble  obtains  here  also,  from  the  ground  to  the  gable ;  but  so  broken 
by  the  carvings  of  the  doors,  the  numerous  small  windows,  and  the 
inequalities  of  surface,  as  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasing.  Within  the 
recesses  of  the  doors  the  plane  surfaces  have  all  a  pattern  on  them  in 
coloured  mosaic. — a  novel  decorative  feature,  still  beautiful^  though 
the  rich  glow  of  the  colour  is  much  dimmed  by  the  falling  out  of  the 
tesserae  here  and  there. 

*  The  white  bands  have  incised  on  them  long  legends  commemorative  of  the 
founders  or  benefiictors  of  the  church,  or  for  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
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It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  in  considering  this  Oenoa 
fia^ade,  how  the  Italians  clung  to  classical  forms  in  their  buildings. 
The  plinth  is  decorated  with  arabesques  in  low-relief,  containing  heads 
of  animals  and  men»  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus.  Immediately 
below  the  bases  of  the  shafts  is  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves.  The 
abacus  is  thoroughly  classical,  almost  Renaissance  in  feeling.  The 
same  thing  may  be  seen  in  Uie  purest  examples  of  Italian  Pointed, 
even  in  GKotto's  campanile  at  Florence.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  is  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 

Another  church  in  Genoa  which  demands  special  notice  is  that  of 
S.  Matteo,  interesting,  besides  its  architecture,  as  having  been  under 
the  patronage  of  the  great  Doria  family.  It  was  built  in  1 195,  by 
Martino  Doria,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  family.  It  occupies  one  side  of 
a  little  quiet  square,  of  which  the  other  three  are  occupied  by  as  many 
palaces,  one  of  which  is  the  Casa  Doria.  The  interior  is  much  mo- 
demised.  The  nave  arcade  consists  of  four  round  arches,  two  to  each 
bay  of  the  quadripartite  vaulting,  springing  from  cylindrical  columns 
with  composite  capitals.  The  crossing  has  four  pointed  arches  of  equal 
span  to  support  the  central  octagon.  The  transepts  do  not  project 
bisyond  the  aisles,  and  there  is  a  shallow  choir.  The  west  front,  which 
I  have  already  described,  is  covered  with  inscriptions  commemorative  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Doria  family.  The  tympanum  of  the  door 
has,  in  this  case,  a  mosaic  representing  the  Virgin. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  beautiful  square  cloister ;  the  arches  pointed, 
plain,  resting  on  coupled  cylindrical  shafts  of  white  marble,  plain  also. 
The  bases  are  more  like  our  Eafly  English  than  most  Italian  ones,  and 
so  are  the  capitals — a  style  of  foliage  often  to  be  found  in  Oenoa. 
They  are  spoilt  by  the  excessive  weight  of  the  abacus.  The  flowers  of 
the  capitals  vary  in  each  example,  particularly  on  those  at  each  of  the 
four  corners,  where  there  are  four  shafts  instead  of  two.  There  the  capi- 
tals have  birds  at  each  angle,  in  one  example ;  in  another^  heads  of  men ; 
in  a  third,  Ionic  volutes — another  instance  of  Italian  love  of  classicality. 
The  vault  is  quadripartite,  without  ribs,  resting  on  corbels.  This 
cloister,  as  we  learn  by  an  inscription  on  the  abacus  of  one  of  the  eastern 
columns,  was  the  work  of  Andrea  Doria  in  1308 ;  but  another  inscrip- 
tion gives  the  date  1310 — ^so  probably  it  was  two  years  in  building. 

S.  Agostino,  now  desecrated,  and  used  for  military  stores,  so  that  I 
could  not  enter  it,  is  a  church  on  the  same  plan,  with  a  nave  and  aisles, 
and  the  very  beautiful  tower  I  have  described  above.  The  west  front 
is  of  the  usual  design,  but  richer  in  ornament.  The  central  door  pro- 
jects about  one  foot  from  the  wall,  giving  room  for  three  orders  in  the 
jambs,  llie  capitals  have  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  an  abacus 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  capital  in  depth.  The  corbels  under  the  gables 
are  carved,  and  under  each  arch  is  a  square  lozenge  set  diamond-wise« 
of  black  or  white  marble  according  to  the  material  on  which  it  occurs. 

S.  Giovanni  di  Pr^,  near  the  Villa  Doria,  one  of  the  older  group  of 
churches,  is  now  so  desecrated  and  mutilated  that  the  original  design 
can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the  usual  plan» 
with  aisles  and  nave  alike  terminating  in  an  apse.  A  door  has  been 
broken  through  the  central  one  of  thesci  so  that  you  now  enter  from 
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the  west  end.  It  has  a  hell  tower  of  Genoese  type,  of  two  stages,  each 
with  two  Lomhardic  windows  of  three  lights  on  each  face.  On  the  side 
next  the  harhour — I  suppose  the  south— are  some  interesting  arches 
and  windows,  half  ruined.  The  arches  are  of  two  orders.  Pointed,  of 
blocks  of  black  and  white  marble  alternately ;  and  the  windows  simi- 
larly recessed,  divided  each  into  two  lights  by  circular  shafts. 

S.  Stefano  has  once  closely  resembled  S.  (HoTanni  in  plan :  bat 
like  it  has  been  grievously  altered,  though  not  in  so  reckless  a  manner. 
The  apse  can  still  be  seen  in  tolerable  perfectness  on  the  side  next  the 
ramparts,  and  the  west  front,  presenting  the  usual  features  of  material 
and  plan,  is  quite  unchanged.  Instead  of  tiie  usual  open  circle,  we 
find  here  a  Pointed  window  of  a  novel  and  beautiful  design.  First 
there  is  a  wide 'Pointed  aroh,  with  a  rich  moulding  in  the  jamb  resting 
ion  curcular  shafts  similar  to  those  at  S.  Matteo.  Behind  this  arch  the 
wall  is  pierced  with  two  pointed  sub-arches,  shafted  like  the  laige  one. 
while  the  wall-space  between  is  pierced  witii  a  square  panel,  set  dia- 
mond-wise,  containing  a  stone  figure  of  a  Lamb  bearing  a  Cross.  There 
is  yet  a  third  order — ^the  tympana  of  the  sub-arches  being  filled  in  so 
as  to  leave  the  openings  elliptical,  and  pierced  with  circular  panels. 
A  shaft  is  added  on  the  inner  side  of  each,  so  as  to  make  the  central 
one  triple  ;  and  the  efiect  of  the  whole  greatly  enriched  by  judicious 
use  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  bell  tower,  over  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  is  of  stone  for  some  distance,  capped  with  two  stages  of 
Lombard  brick  work,  pierced  on  each  side  with  windows  of  four  lights, 
divided  by  double  shafts  of  white  marble. 

S.  Donato  has  an  octagonal  bell  tower,  with  a  two-light  Lombard 
window  on  each  alternate  face.  The  nave  has  an  ar^e  of  seven 
narrpw  round  arches,  which  rest  on  cylindrical  columns,  with  high 
dados,  bases  of  the  Attic  type,  and  Corinthian  capitals — ^the  whole  of 
that  early  character  which  might  well  be  defined  as  "  Classioo-Baai- 
lican." 

On  leaving  Genoa,  and  travelling  southwards,  there  is  littie  of  archi- 
tectural interest  in  the  picturesque  villages  along  the  coast.  Near 
Rapallo,  (eighteen  miles)  there  are  some  extensive  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery called  Cervara,  the  seaward  view  of  which  is  as  fine  as  the  archi- 
tecture is  poor.  Both  here  and  at  Ghiavari,  ten  miles  further  on,  the 
streets  have  generally  arcades  of  Pointed  arches,  resting  on  columns 
cylindrical  or  octagonal,  with  capitals  of  a  very  early  style,  but  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  of  early  date^  shewing  the  permanence  of  a  form 
once  adopted  and  approved  of.  A  little  beyond  Chiavari,  the  torrent 
called  Fiume  di  Lavagoa  fialls  into  the  sea.  Following  the  path  along 
its  banks  which  climbs  the  hiUs  towards  the  slate  quarries,  one  sees 
presently  a  dark  square  tower  and  spire  rising  among  the  trees.  Iliis 
is  the  church  of  San  Salvatore.  Presentiy  the  steep  path  brings  us  to 
a  little  quiet  piazza  on  the  hill  side :  in  front  of  us  is  the  church  : 
behind  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Fieschis,  Counts  of  Lavagna ; 
to  the  right  the  parsonage  ;  while  to  the  left  the  view  is  almost  un- 
interrupted of  the  meadows  and  wooded  hills  beyond. 

The  church  is  as  nearly  unaltered  as  a  building  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  IStib  century  can  be,  and  affords  a  more  instructive  lesson  as  to 
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the  original  Genoese  arrangement  than  any  church  of  the  city  does, 
inrhere  numerous  sieges  have  damaged*  or  wholly  destroyed,  the  cam- 
paailes;  or  successive  alterations  defaced  the  original  designs.  But 
this  church,  builjt  in  the  first  instance  by  a  rich  noble  family  pn  their 
estates,  and  close  by  the  spot  whence  their  title  was  derivedr—probably 
all  at  one  time,  for  there  are  no  evidences  of  transition  in  it,  affords  the 
most  splendid  example  of  the  style  of  the  period :  and  as  the  Fleschi 
fell  in  the  middle  of  the  ]6tb  century,  before  the  full  tide  of  Renab* 
sance  art  had  set  in,  there  are  no  late  additions  to  mar  the  general 
effect.  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  been  andescribed,  and  almost  un- 
visited. 

The  material  is  throughout  a  black  stone,  which  gives  a  gloomy 
effect,  particularly  in  the  interior.  The  west  front  exactly  resembles 
those  of  (}eooa;  having  a  gable  ornamented  with  the  usual  chevron 
above  the  corbel  table :  a  Pointed  door  recessed  in  three  orders,  a 
large  rose  window  above,  and  a  small  circular  window  at  the  end  of 
each  aisle.  The  large  window  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  plan  com* 
mon  in  these  churches.  It  has  eighteen  Romanesque  shafts  radiating 
irom  a  central  circle,  which  carry  interlacing  round  arches.  The 
facade  is  of  black  stone  for  half  its  height :.  above  of  black  and  white 
in  alternate  courses.  The.  tympanum  of  the  door  is  filled  in,  and 
decorated  with  a  fresco  6f  the  Crucifixion :  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  kneeling,  and  offering  his  church.  Below  are 
three  circular  medallions  :  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S.  Peter  on  the 
right,  and  S.  Paul  on  the  left.  Above,  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
completion  of  the  church  in  ^%b^^  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  cross, 
whose  arms,  the  transepts,  project  but  little  beyond  the  aisles,  but 
exteriorly  rise  high  above  them,  and  are  finished  off  with  a  gable, 
corbelled  like  that  of  the  west  front.  The  choir  is  square,  and  simi- 
larly treated.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  square  tower,  occupying  the 
entire  crossing.  It  is  of  three  stages,  of  which  the  first  is  considerably 
the  highest,  with  one  large  round-headed  window  on  each  face :  each 
of  the  two  upper  ones  has  a  four-light  round-headed  window,  sub* 
divided  by  coupled  shafts  of  white  marble.  Each  stage  is  terminated 
by  a  corbel  table  and  chevron  moulding.  The  whole  is  capped  by  an 
octagonal  stone  spire,  with  a  smaller  one  at  each  angle,  as  is  the  ouS" 
tom  in  Genoa.  This  one  is  further  enriched  by  a  dormer  window  on 
four  of  its  faces. 

1  The  text  of  this  inscription  is  as  foUowsj^  

D  .  IlTNOCBNTl*  .  PP  .  IIII  .  OOMITVM  .  LAKIB  .  HAO  .  BASILICA  .  VVNDAYIT  . 
O  .  AVTB  .  OTOBON*  .  NBP  .  BI*  .  OARDINAUB  .  8CTI  .  ADRIAmT  .  OP"  .  OSTAVIT  v 
JUK  .  KL  .  M All  .1  .  D  .  X^  .  M<*  .  C0<^  •  L  .  II<»  .  AHO  .  P  .  SVI .  HOMO  .  PBB.VXII  .  DI*. 

A  friend  has  read  it  me  thus :  * 

Dominns  Innocentius  Papa  quartos  conutom  Lavaniie  banc  basilicam  AmdaTit, 
Dominus  autem  Ottobonna  nepos  qus  cardinalis  sancti  Adriani  opus  consummaWt 
xii.  Kal.  Mali  Indictione  decima  1252  anno  pontificatus  sui  nono  permissione  divina. 

The  two  last  words  are  conjeetoral.  I  think  I  must  have  copied  them  wrongly, 
but  the  inscription  was  much  worn.  Anibaldo  Fieschi  was  consecrated  Pope,  under 
the  title  of  Innocent  lY.,  June  38, 1243.*  He  died  Deo.  7. 1254.  Ottoboni  Fieschi, 
his  nephew,  became  in  1276  Pope  under  the  title  of  Adrian  V. 
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On  entering  the  church  the  nave  is  Been  to  be  thoronghly  Banlicaii 
in  character.  It  has  an  arcade  of  five  Pointed  arches,  of  two  orders, 
the  second  of  which  is  very  slightly  sunk  below  the  plane  of  the  wall. 
There  are  no  mouldings  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  They  rest  on 
cylindrical  columns  of  great  height,  with  cushion  capitals,  and  classi- 
cal bases  raised  on  a  low  dado.  The  clerestory  space  nearly  equals 
the  height  of  the  columns.  It  is  pierced  with  three  round-h^uied 
windows  on  each  side.  The  roof  of  the  aisles  is  a  wooden  lean-to : 
that  of  the  nave  open,  with  tie-beams. 

The  proportions  are  as  follows.  The  aisles  are  about  half  the  width 
of  the  nave :  and  nearly  equal  to  the  intercolumnar  space,  which  is  15 
feet.  Therefore  the  width  of  the  nave  is  about  32  feet,  and  its  total 
length  76  feet.  The  crossing  is  a  square  of  coarse :  andthe  choir  also, 
so  that  the  total  length  is  140  feet  nearly.  There  are  four  massive 
piers  to  support  the  tower,  which  carry  Pointed  arches,  spanning  the 
nave  and  transepts.  The  vaults  of  the  crossing,  transepts  and  choir 
are  all  ribbed.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  original  high  altar  to 
be  discovered  under  the  modem  tawdry  decorations.  It  was  a  thick 
slab  of  stone,  supported  on  a  stout  shaft  in  the  centre,  with  six  small 
Romanesque  shafts  behind.  These  are  tolerably  perfect :  those  which 
were  once  at  the  sides  may  still  be  traced,  imbedded  in  modem  brick* 
work. 

From  this  description  I  think  it  will  appear  that  the  church  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Genoese  style :  exhibiting  a  transition  from 
the  Basilica  to  the  Oenoese  plan  of  a  crossing  with  a  tower  and  spire, 
a  plan  which,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  to  be  found  no  where 
else  in  Italy. 

The  mins  of  the  Fieschi  palace  opposite  the  church  are  interesting. 
There  are  remains  of  an  arcade  round  two  sides  of  the  piazza  of 
Pointed  arches  with  a  corbel  table  above,  and  several  windows.  Thdr 
plan  is  a  wide  Pointed  panel  slightiy  sunk  in  the  wall,  pierced  with 
four  sub-arches,  separated  by  white  marble  shafts — the  tympanum 
space  being  filled  with  diapers  of  various  pattems.  Among  the  farm 
buildings  the  remains  of  a  large  hall  are  conspicuous. 

Following  the  line  of  the  coast  southward,  we  come  to  Sestri.  whence 
the  road  strikes  inland  across  the  mountains  by  the  Velva  Pass. 
The  cliffs  are  generally  too  steep  to  allow  of  a  road  along  their  face,  and 
are  rarely  broken  by  bays.  Here  and  there  however  a  small  town  or 
fishing  village  has  been  built,  which  of  course  from  its  secluded  posi- 
tion has  su&red  little  change. 

At  Levanto,  the  largest  of  these  places,  we  find  another  church 
connected  with  the  Fieschi  family.  There  is  the  inscription, — "  o.  o.  m. 
Alb*.  Penellus  Lavanie  comes  Nebien  Epus  sacravit  mccoclxui.  xx. 

The  west  front  exactly  resembles  in  material  and  design  that  of  S. 
Matteo,  at  Ghenoa,  and  need  not  therefore  be  further  described.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  door  is  a  fresco  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  crowned. 
The  inside  is  wholly  modernized,  and  an  able  added  on  each  side. 
The  original  plan  may  however  be  *traced.  There  is  a  wide  and  long 
nave  of  four  bays,  the  intercolumnar  space  equalling  the  width ;  aisles. 
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Bhallow  transepts  not  extending  beyond  them,  and  a  choir  of  one  bay. 
At  the  crossing  the  four  massive  piers  for  the  tower  may  still  be  seen ; 
but  the  campanile  now  existing  is  a  modern  one  on  the  south  side,  de- 
tached. The  church  in  short  is  a  second  edition,  so  to  speak,  of  S. 
Salvatore. 

A  few  miles  further  on  is  the  picturesque  village  of  Monterosso, 
reached  by  the  hottest  and  steepest  of  paths  along  and  over  the  clifis. 
The  church  bears  date  1307.  It  has  a  save  of  four  bays,  each  about 
27  feet  wide,  the  width  of  the  nave.  The  arches  round  and  quite  plain, 
resting  on  cylindrical  columns  with  bases  and  capitals  as  at  S.  Salva- 
tore. The  aisles  are  one  third  the  width  of  the  nave,  and  have  lean-to 
roofs.  There  is  a  choir  of  one  bay  terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse. 
The  west  front  of  the  usual  material  and  design  is  remarkable  for  the 
most  beautiful  and  elaborate  wheel  window  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  For 
lightness  and  elegance  the  only  work  I  know  comparable  to  it  is  the 
tracery  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  It  has  eighteen  shafts,  alternately 
plain  and  pointed,  radiating  horn  a  central  circle  with  a  sept-foil  in  it ; 
these  support  round  arches,  which  intersect  and  form  pointed  ones, 
trefoiled,  and  further  enriched  with  mouldings  and  foliage.  The  inter- 
spaces are  filled  with  various  diapers.  Between  these  lights  and  the 
outer  circle  is  a  band  of  small  circles  filled  with  open  diapers.  The 
outer  circle  has  several  bands  of  foliage  and  boldly  cut  cable  moulding, 
and  finally,  round  its  outermost  edge  a  band  of  acanthus  leaves, — an- 
other instance  of  the  classicalities  which  |the  Italians  cherished  in  their 
best  times. 

Ah  hour's  steep  climb  up  the  cliffs  inland  to  join  the  road  to  Spezzia 
brought  me  to  the  Madonna  di  Suviore,  a  votive  church,  seemingly 
of  the  same  date  as  the  last,  as  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  remains 
of  old  work  still  existing.  There  is  a  west  facade  of  the  usual  design, 
but  in  this  case  the  bell  tower  is  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
and  extends  across  nearly  half  of  it.  It  is  of  two  stages,  with  a  two- 
light  window  in  each,  divided  by  a  white  marble  shaft,  and  crowned 
with  a  spire.  The  circular  window  has  no  tracery,  but  is  recessed  in 
two  orders,  which  are  left  square-edged  and  plun,  of  black  and  white 
marble  alternately,  and  round  the  outer  edge  a  band  of  acanthus  leaves 
and  classic  mutules. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  is  a  small  village  called  Pinione, 
or  some  such  name  as  that,  where  there  is  a  very  plain  church  in  the 
same  style ;  the  fa9ade  still  in  good  preservation. 

At  Spezzia,  the  church  of  tibe  Assumption  still  keeps  its  Genoese 
front,  ^vided  by  pilasters,  and  having  in  the  central  portion  a  Pointed 
door  and  circular  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  others  a  Pointed  door, 
with  a  Pointed  window  above. 

At  Porto  Venere,  the  northernmost  of  the  two  promontories  that  in- 
clude the  Ghilf,  is  the  small  ruined  chapel  of  S.  Pietro,  perched  on  a 
projecting  cliff  fast  crumbling  away,  and  threatening  to  fall  into  the 
sea,  with  the  ruins  it  carries.  Its  material  throughout  is  black  and 
white  marble,  and  its  plan  consisted  originally  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a 
choir  of  one  bay,  with  aisles  for  rather  more  than  half  its  length.  The 
plan  of  the  piers  of  the  crossing  is  a  parallelogram  with  a  half  circle 
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applied  to  its  east  and  west  sides  to  carry  the  nave  arcade,  and  the  arch 
leading  from  the  choir  aisle  to  the  choir.  The  choir  roof  is  groined; 
a  shaft  for  which  is  inserted  in  the  angle  of  the  pier.  The  capitals  are 
simply  a  band  of  foliage  with  a  plain  abacus  about  half  its  width.  The 
bases,  two  rolls  divided  by  a  hollow,  as  usaal.  The  bell  tower  was 
over  the  south  choir  aisle,  of  two  stages  with  spire  and  comer  turrets. 
The  windows  in  general  are  very  narrow,  consisting  of  a  slab  of  whit^ 
marble,  pierced  with  a  trefoiled  opening,  and  deeply  splayed  with  blocka 
of  black  and  white  marble  alternately. 

In  the  next  number  I  hope  to  give  a  short  supplement  to  this  paper 
containing  some  architectural  illustrations. 


HONOLULU  CATHEDRAL. 

Wb  present  to  our  readers  the  plan  and  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
which  Mr.  Slater  has  designed  for  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands),  and  of  which  Bishop  Staley  proposes  to 
take  out  the  plans  with  him  when  he  sails  for  his  diocese  in  the  month 
of  June. 

As  it  will  be  seen,  the  nave  proper  is  three  bays  in  length,  while  the 
western,  or  fourth  bay,  forming  a  species  of  narthex,  is  differently 
roofed  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  raised  upon  four  steps.  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  baptistery,  and 
contains  a  font  of  large  dimensions  sunk  in  the  floor,  so  as  to  allow  of 
adult  baptism,  being,  in  fttct,  a  shallow  well.  The  internal  combination 
of  the  bold  single  arch  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  is  capitally 
managed.  The  west  door  has  a  central  trumeau  with  a  fla^  lin^l,  and 
is  entered  by  a  stone  Galilee  porch.  The  transepts  project  but  slightlyi 
and  are  destitute  of  aisles.  The  choir  terminates  in  a  three-sided 
apse,  with  an  ambulatory ;  and  an  external  cloister  runs  round  the 
nave.  As  suits  the  climate,  the  windows  are  few  and  narrow.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  small  rose,  while  narrow  couplets,  widely  parted,  stand 
in  each  bay  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  and  the  clerestory  is  similarly  treated, 
each  bay  being  capped  with  a  hipped  dormer.  The  transept  windows 
are  composed  of  a  rose  and  discontinuous  couplet,  and  another  discon- 
tinuous triplet  stands  at  the  east  end.  The  choir  aisles  are  lofty*  and 
there  is  no  clerestory,  but  a  couplet  in  each  aisle  bay.  The  tower 
rises  over  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  has  two  broad  spixe 
lights  in  the  belfry  story.  The  broach  is  four-sided,  with  dormers  a( 
the  base  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  vice  angle  turrets. 

The  ritual  arrangements  and  levels  have  been  carefully  studied.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  choir  are  five  steps.  On  the  upper  one  stands  the 
screen,  three  steps  more  lead  to  the  upper  choir  level,  and  further  east» 
at  the  chord  of  the  apse,  is  placed  the  altar  upon  a  footpace,  so  that 
there  is  an  ascent  of  nine  steps  from  the  nave  to  the  altar.  There  are 
seven  stalls  on  each  side,  with  choristers*  subselbe.  The  bishop's 
throne  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  stalls,  and  the  sedilia  in  die 
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soath-east  arclr  of  the  choir.  Iron  gates  are  placed  at  tiie  entrancea  of 
the  choir  aifiles,  the  enclosure  of  choir  being  formed  by  grilla  of  the 
name  metal.  The  organ  is  to  stand  in  the  north  ambulatory,  which 
opens  directly  (without  any  vestibnle)  into  the  octagonal  chapter 
house,  also  to  be  used  as  a  vestry,  over  which  is  the  muniment  room. 

The  polpit  stands  against  the  north-west  transept  pier,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  area  of  the  nave  and  transepts  should  be  filled  with 
chairs,  the  choir  bdng  properly  reserved  for  the  clerks.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  cathedral  will  hold  a  congregation  of  about  800  persons, 
without  making  use  of  the  aisles.  The  building  will  stand  upon  a 
plot  of  ground  given  by  the  King  of  Hawaii,  and  upon  this  are  to  be 
erected,  not  only  the  cathedral,  but  the  bishop's  residence  and  clergy- 
houses,  which  are  to  be  connected  with  the  cathedral  by  cloisters. 
Their  locale  has  been  arranged  provisionally  for  the  north  side,  subject 
of  course  to  revision  on  the  spot. 

As  to  the  materiah,  from  information  furnished  by  the  government 
surveyor,  it  is  found  that  the  islands  afford  a  very  good  rough  stone, 
(a  sort  of  coral  rock)  for  general  purposes,  and  that  there  are  many 
natives  who  are  accustomed  to  the  working  of  it ;  but  there  is  no  stone 
which  can  be  used  for  carving,  mouldings,  tracery,  or  ashlar  walling. 
Accordingly  a  severe  early  type  has  been  chosen,  which  will  depend 
for  its  decoration  on  painting.  Timber  is  procured  from  Vancouver's 
Island.  It  is  abundant,  excellent,  and  cheap.  With  these  conditions 
it  is  obvious  that  the  church  must  depend  for  its  effect  upon  pro- 
portion and  colour.  The  walls  internally  are  all  plastered,  and  decora- 
tion is  to  be  applied  should  funds  permit.  Wood  has  been  used  freely. 
The  roofs  are  designed  with  curved  transverse  and  wall  ribs.  These . 
will  be  boarded,  and  it  is  hoped  may  eventually  be  ornamented  with 
paintings ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  without  decorative  colour,  the  effect 
of  the  church  would  be  almost  too  simple. 

The  chief  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 

Total  length  inside 1 82  feet 

Width  of  nave  and  aisles         ...  62    »» 

Width  of  nave 30    „ 

Width  across  transepts    ....  94 

Width  of  transepts 30 

Height  to  ridge 68 

The  Bishop  proposes  at  once  to  undertake  the  erection  of  the  choir 
and  transepts,  and  to  place  a  rough  temporary  building  of  wood  on  the 
site  of  the  future  permanent  nave  for  congregational  use. 

Very  little  commendation  will  be  needed  from  us  to  recommend  to 
our  readers'  favourable  opinion  a  design  at  once  original  and  successful 
in  the  high  qualities  of  breadth,  simplicity,  and  dignity.  We  may 
congratulate  Mr.  Slater  on  his  success,  while  we  confess  our  gratifica* 
tion  at  the  good  result  which  cannot  fail  to  follow  from  so  favourable 
an  exhibition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  material  aspect  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii.  It  is  unhappily  many  centuries  since  it  has  been 
usual  for  sovereigns  voluntarily  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  Chbist,  and 
to  invite  the  indwelling  of  the  Church  in  their  nations.    Hawaii  is  a 
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solitary  inatance  in  'these  later  ages  of  a  country  first  dvilized,  then 
Christianized,  and  now  inviting  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  its 
entirety.  Our  prayers  and  our  wishes  go  with  the  success  of  Bishop 
Staley's  mission*  and  we  are  in  proportion  more  glad  that  he  has 
provided  himself  with  plans  and  designs,  so  well  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  true  dignity  and  signification  of  Uie  Bpiscopal  and  Cathedral 
system. 


SYDNEY  CATHEDRAL. 

Wb  extract  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  March  18  a  report 
of  a  very  important  meeting  held  in  that  city  to  promote  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Andrew's  caUiedral.  The  speeches  delivered  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  meeting  deserve  attention*  as  indicating  alike  a 
growing  appreciation  of  &e  meaning  and  value  of  the  cathedral 
system,  and  in  connection  with  it  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  itself.  The  sentiments  boldly  enunciated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  must  be  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  in  his  high  office:  and  the  hearty 
Churchmanship  expressed  by  Sir  John  Young  while  representing 
the  civil  power  in  a  colony  where  there  is  no  "  establishment/*  proves 
that  to  be  liberal  it  is  not  needful  to  be  sectarian. 

'^S.  Andbbw's  Catbbdbal. 

''A  public  meetiuff,  for  the  purjioie  of  devising  means  for  oompleting 
the  above*  was  held  last  evenmg  in  the  infant  scboolroomy  Castlereagn 
Street    Tlie  room  was  well  filled.    Amongst  those  present  were  the  metro* 

S titan  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Dean .  Cowper,  Mr.  E.  D.  Thomson*  M.L.C.* 
r.  J,  Campbell*  M.L.C.,  Mr.  C.  Kemp,  M.L.C.*  and  Mr.  Gordon.  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  (Sir  J.  Toung)  presided  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  proceedings  were  opened  l^  Uean  CoWper,  who  oflbred  up  prayer. 

'*  His  Excellency*  in  commencing  the  business  of  the  evening,  said  that 
this  meeting  of  tne  subscribers  to  the  cathedral  had  been  convened  for 
the  strictly  business  purpose  of  hearing  a  report  of  the  past  proceedings 
in  respect  to  it,  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  of  tne  grounds  they 
had  for  good  anticipations  for  the  future,  and  of  the  prospect  there  was  of 
seeing  the  good  work  duly  sccompiiihed.  The  devotional  feeling  which  in 
most  other  countries  had  ornamented  their  capitals  with  magnificent  cathe- 
drals would,  he  hoped,  be  found  to  have  a  place  in  the  breasts  of  the  people 
of  Sydney.  The  progress  that  had  been  already  made  was  considerable; 
the  site  that  had  been  chosen  appesred  to  him  to  be  a  eentral  one;  and 
from  its  commanding  position  the  building*  when  finished,  would  be  likely 
to  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  was  also  highly  to  tie  commended,  more  espedslly  by  those 
who  had  seen  the  beautiful  cathedrals  of  England  and  France ;  and  though 
there  mi^ht  be  those  who  admired  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  as 
being  plainer  and  more  simple,  yet  it  would  be  found  that  the  Gothic  style 
was  one  that  commended  itself  more  to  the  English  taste  and  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  trusted,  then,  that  the  undertaking 
would  be  successful.    For  himself  he  would  say  that  he  was  hsppy  to  be 
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associated  with  those  present  in  so  great  a  work,  and  that  he  would  very 
readily  continue  the  amount  of  subscription  to  the  fund  given  by  his  exeellent 
predecessor.  He  knew  that  there  were  some  who  thought  that  there  was 
much  to  be  provided  for,  before  they  set  to  building  a  cathedral  of  so  oroa* 
mental  a  character;  but,  looking  at  this  great  city,  and  at  the  number, 
the  character,  and  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  he  thought  that  this 
work  might  well  go  hand  in  hand  with  whatever  else  was  required.  It  was 
of  importance  to  a  city  like  Sydney,  already  containing  so  manv  magni- 
ficent structures,  that  a  large  and  beautiful  building  of  this  kind  should  be 
completed.  It  would  be  on  their  part  an  offering  of  as  much  skill  and 
beauty  as  they  could  procure  towards  the  framing  an  habitation  of  the 
Creator.  He  hoped,  too,  that  in  so  doing  they  would  also  cause  the  en- 
largement of  their  own  conceptions  of  reugion.  In  all  times  past  it  had 
been  felt  that  large  and  beautiful  buildings  raised  the  devotional  feelings  of 
those  that  entered  them.  He  trusted  that  such  would  be  the  case  with 
the  cathedral  in  this  town,  and  that  they  would  erect  a  buildiAg  which 
would  not  only  be  an  ornament  to  which  the  people  of  this  great  city 
might  look  with  pride,  but  which  would  also  be  a  lasting  record  of  the 
good  taste  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants.  His  Ezoellency  then  called  on 
the  secretary  to  read  the  report. 
'*  The  secretary,  Mr.  0.  Kemp,  read  the  following  report. 


«Ci 


"It  is  nearly  three  yean  since  the  committee  last  met  the  subscribers 
to  the  Cathedral  Building  Fund.  Tou  were  then  informed  that  money 
was  urgently  required  to  roof  in  the  building,  not  only  as  the  next  por- 
tion of  the  work  to  be  completed,  but  also  to  prevent  the  walls  from  being 
injured  by  the  weather.  Since  that  period  jf  3487  has  been  received,  which 
has  been  expended  on  the  roof  and  work  connected  with  it. 

'"The  committee  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  upwards 
of  £3000  has  been  paid  or  secured  for  providing  windows  (chiefly  of  me- 
morial character)  for  the  main  bodv  of  the  building.  Foremost  in  tliia 
good  work  has  been  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort,  who  himself  gives  the  large  west 
window,  and  has  become  responsible  on  account  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, for  five  others.  The  east  window  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  kte 
Bishop  Broughton,  to  whose  friends,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colony, 
the  committee  propose  making  a  specoal  appeal  for  muds. 

" '  Beginning  at  the  east  window,  and  going  round  by  the  south,  the 
windows  have  been  thus  appropriated. 

1.  East   window  —  Bishop  11.  West  window — Mr.  Mort. 
Broughton.  12.  Sir  James  Dowling. 

2.  Archdeacon  Cowper.  13.  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith. 

3.  Mr.  Campbell.  14.  Mr.  Croft. 

4.  Mr.  Wentworth.  15.  General  Macarthur. 

5.  Mr.  Smart.  16.  Ditto. 

6.  Sir  W.  Manning.  17.  Ditto. 

7.  Messrs.  Cox.  18.  Mr.  Henty. 

8.  Mr.  Tooth.  19.  Sir  D.  Cooper. 

9.  Mrs.  Aspinall.  20.  Mr.  Salting. 

10.  Mr.  Laidley.  21.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 

"  '  The  subjects  in  the  various  windows  have  been  thus  arranged : — 

"  *  East  Window  :  The  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  commencing  with  the 
Last  Supper,  and  ending  with  the  Entombment. 

*'  *  West  Window :  The  Apostles  and  their  Fellow  Labourers. 

"  *  North  Choir  Aisle :  Subjects  from  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  our  Lord. 

" '  South  Choir  Aisle :  Subjects  from  the  Ministry  and  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord. 
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**  *  The  Nave  i  The  Parables  on  one  side  and  the  Miraeles  on  the  other. 

" '  North  Transept :  The  Life  of  S.  Andrew. 

'' '  As  orders  for  more  than  half  the  windows  were  sent  home  in  October 
last,  it  is  hoped  that  some  profi^ress  has  been  already  made  in  the  work. 

*' '  The  committee  have  requested  Mr.  William  Mort,  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  to  take  charge  of  the  pecuniary  and  business  atrangements,  in  pro* 
curing  and  sending  out  the  windows,  having  been  assured  by  his  relatives 
here  he  would  cheerfully  accept  the  task,  the  performance  of  which  will  lay 
the  subscribers  under  a  veiy  deep  obligation.  The  Rev.  £•  Coleridge,  of 
Eton,  has  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  artistio  management  of  the  work. 
Should  he  accede  to  this  request,  the  subscriben  may  feel  satisfied  that  the 
work  will  be  most  efficiently  supervised. 

** '  The  windows  in  the  clerestory  are  not  yet  amuffed  for.  One  only  has 
been  promised.  As  soon  as  fonds  are  provided  for  three,  the  committee  will 
send  to  England  for  them,  feeling  conviiMed  that  when  the  efiect  of  filliiig 
these  windows  with  painted  glass  is  seen,  there  will  be  many  persons  who  wiU 
be  desirous  of  associating  their  names,  or  those  of  departed  relatives  and 
friends  with  the  cathedral,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  appropriate  and  elegant. 
Having  a  strong  impression  that  the  whole  of  these  wmdows  will  be  shortly 
provided,  it  is  intended  in  the  interim  to  fill  them  up  with  canvas,  to  show 
that  the  work  is  only  temporary. 

" '  The  committee  have  now  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  for  fitting  up 
the  interior  of  the  building.  The  mode  of  doing  this  so  as  to  overcome  as 
far  as  possible  the  great  defect  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building,  the  car* 
rowness  of  the  transepts,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  menv 
conferences  with  the  architect.  The  plans  on  the  table  show  the  design  whidi 
has  been  decided  upon.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  about  £4000,  The 
floor  (the  marble  for  which  is  now  on  its  wav  from  Enj^land)  about  jflOOO. 
It  is  for  these  sums  we  now  ask.  They  may  be  called  either  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  frame  of  mind  in  whieh  they  are  viewed.  Thoae  who  grudge 
ingly  give  of  their  substance  to  the  Lobd*8  work  will  call  them  lai)^  amooats* 
The  committee,  considering  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  object,  and  the 
number  of  persons  on  whom  they  have  a  claim  for  assistance,  call  them  small 
sums,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to  their  fellow  Churchmen  to  give  them  this 
money,  in  order  that  the  first  work  which  the  Bishop  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform  on  his  return  from  England  may  be  to  set  apart  this  noble  temple  to 
the  worship  of  the  One  True  God. 

" '  The  committee  hope,  however,  that  some  portions  of  the  work  may  be 

S'ven  by  individuals.    The  font,  the  altar  rails,  the  pulpit,  the  lectern,  the 
ishop's  chair,  the  organ— each  of  these  will  form  appropriate  objects  for 
gifts.    Who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  great  privilege  of  being  the  donors  ? 

" '  It  is  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  ita 
present  site  by  the  late  Sir  Kichard  Bourke,  then  Governor  of  the  colony. 
We  often  hear  complaints  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  work  has  proceeded. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  this  work  been  in  progress.  The  committee  feel, 
however,  that  if  they  have  not  bad  as  much  assistance  as  they  expected,  or 
ought  to  have  had,  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  maoy  church  works  which  we 
are  carrying  on.  That  we  have  our  churches,  our  schools,  our  colleges  to 
found  and  support,  and  that  our  brethreo  in  the  far  distant  bush  have  need  of 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  sympathy.  They  feel,  also,  that  such 
remarks  are  not  made  by  those  who  are  assistinj;  in  the  work,  but  by  those 
who  do  nothing  for  it,  and  who,  by  their  standmg  apart,  are  in  reality  the 
cause  of  the  delay  they  afiect  to  deplore,  and  sometimes  to  despise.  At  any 
rate,  the  committee  and  you  the  subscribers  have  no  ground  of  self-reproach 
in  the  matter.  We  are  doing  what  we  can,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  have 
the  pririlege  of  worshipping  in  a  church  which  shall  not  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  Him  to  whom  it  is  to  be  dedicated.' 
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'*  The  tre»iiver,  Mr.  T.  S.  Mori,  read  the  financml  8t»temeilt  of  the  ttcounts, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  received,  in  1859,  j£!  1722;  iu 
IS60,  £l\79 ;  and  in  1861,  jC586  :  whilst  there  bad  been  expended,  io  1859, 
ji'ld27;  in  1860,  j£ldl3;  and  in  IS61,£SB3.  In  the  beginning  of  1859 
the  baknee  due  the  treararer  had  been  j^47d.  U.  2d. ;  at  the  dote  of  1861  it 
was  £5S4.  Is.  4d.  He  explained  that,  thongh  in  1861  there  had  been  a  fall- 
ins  off  in  the  amount  snbsienbed,  it  was  apparent  only,  sinee  during  that  year 
jf  694  in  cash,  and  engagements  to  the  extent  of  j€1931  in  addition,  had  been 
subscribed  towards  the  rand  for  providing  windows  for  the  cathedral. 

"  The  fiishop  of  Sydney  rose  to  move  the  first  resolution :— '  That  this 
meeting  has  heard  with  pleasure  the  report  just  read,  and  request  the  com* 
mittee  to  publish  it  for  seneral  information.'  Be  said  that  he  most  cordially 
adopted  the  language  ofthe  resolution,  and  could  say  truly  that  he  had  heard 
the  report  read  with  pleasure ;  and  he  thought  that  they  were  bound  to  take 
up  the  tone  of  congratulation  that  it  mve  to  the  meeting.  For  though  the 
time  of  twenty-five  years  was  long  in  the  history  of  man,  or  in  that  of  a  work 
not  of  the  chwacter  of  a  cathednu,  yet  in  the  history  of  a  cathedral  it  was  but 
a  comparatively  short  period ;  and  if  the  whole  sums  expended  on  its  erection 
thus  far  were  added  together,  it  would  be  found  that  about  jl'1,000  per  annum 
tor  the  last,  twentv-five  years  had  been  laid  out  on  the  building.  This  was  not  a 
trifling  sum  if  they  looked  at  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  at  the  time 
when  it  was  commenced.  It  had  not  been  with  them  as  with  the  building  of 
the  temple  in  Solomon's  time.  The  foundations  of  this  cathedral  had  been 
laid  at  a  time  when  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  fewer  than 
now,  when  there  was  not  that  unity  of  action  they  now  possessed,  and  whea 
those  members  were  not  so  willing  as  now  to  throw  their  energy  and  their 
wealth,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  into  the  work  of  erecting  a  cathe£al.  When 
they  looked  at  this,  he  thought  they  were  bound  to  take  up  the  language  of 
congratulation  that  the  work  should  have  made  such  satisfactory  progress. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  very  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  had 
designed  such  a  building  as  this  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  afraid  that 
there  was  not  so  much  faith  and  courage  now  as  there  had  been  then.  He 
had  heard  it  said  of  the  builittng,  apologetically,  to  those  who  alluded  to  its 
ornamental  character, '  Oh,  we  have  got  it,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.' 
This,  however,  was  scarcely  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  should  be  approached 
and  taken  up.  They  should  consider  themselves  as  indebted  to  those  who  in 
faith  and  hope  had  projected  such  an  edifice,  and  in  jhith  and  hope  should 
themselves  take  up  the  scheme.  He  entirely  took  up  the  thought  expressed 
by  his  Excellency,  that  this  building  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to 
Almighty  God  :  that  they,  to  whom  He  had  given  success,  owed  thii  as  a 
tribute  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  Him  from  whom  all  had  been  received. 
He  had  permitted  them  to  take  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  what  would 
be  a  large  and  important  community ;  He  Bad  permitted  them  to  take  a  part 
in  banng  that  foundation  upon  morality  and  religion.  To  Him  they  owed 
the  privilege  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  they  now  enjoyed ;  and  surely 
this  cathedral  was  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  small  tribute  for  the  many 
and  great  things  thev  had  received  from  Him.  He  might  well  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  him  who  said, '  Of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee.'  It  might  also  be 
regarded  as  a  testimony  of  the  value  they  attached  to  buildings  of  thii  kind  at 
h<«ie ;  not  merely  as  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  but  as  an  outward  mark  of  that 
unity  that  should  prevail  in  the  Church ;  as  that  place  at  which  the  laity  and 
clergy  meet  together;  where  furdinatioaa  and  confirmations  ought  properly  to 
be  held;  where  the  daily  offer  of  prayer  and  praise  should  be  made  to  the 
most  High  God  ;  and  where  a  duly  and  well*selectcd  band  of  deigy  might 
there  give  forth  the  Word  of  Life,'*not  confined  merely  to  the  walls  of  the 
building,  but  going  also  from  house  to  house,  wherever  sickness  or  sorrow 
was  to  be  found.    He  recollected  meeting  with  a  paasage  from  a  great  poli« 
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tical  anthority,  wbo  for  the  time  luui  turned  hb  sttentioa  to  the  niiMens- 
tomed  topic  of  religion ;  and  it  might  well  be  permitted  him  to  use  that  pas- 
sage to  help  him  on  the  present  occasion.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Oxford,  at 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  presided,  Mr.  DisraeU  had  said,  *  It  is  said  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  lost  the  great  towns.  Unhappily,  the  Chnich  has 
never  found  the  great  towns:  they  are  the  future  of  England.  It  is  in  great 
towns  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  made,  for  Uieve 
their  greatest  difficulties  will  be  encountered ;  for  the  greater  the  population 
and  the  higher  the  education  of  the  people,  the  more  they  will  require  a  re- 
fined worship,  a  learned  theology,  an  independent  priesthood,  and  a  sanctuary 
hallowed  with  the  associations  of  historic  ages.'  He  thought  they  might 
adopt  Mr.  Disraeli's  definition  of  the  requirements  of  great  towns,  an^  takine 
them  and  adding  to  tibem  the  use  of  cathedrals,  whtcb  tbi^  might  say  had 
only  been  discovered  in  later  days — such  as  the  special  senrices  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  S.  Paul's— in  taking  these,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
all  the  requirements  of  the  speaker  would  be  met  in  a  duly  constituted  cathe- 
dral body ;  and  if  they  were  to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  or  retain  what  they 
had,  they  could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  found  and  carry  on  a  cathedral  in- 
stitution. All  that  Mr.  Disraeli  said  applied  very  strictly  to  a  cathedral  and  a 
cathedral  body.  He  said  that  thejr  would  require  in  large  towns  a  refined 
worship.  What  more  refined  worship  could  be  required  than  that  which  was 
cnrried  on  in  the  cathedrals  at  home?  They  desired  a '  learned  theology.' 
And  if  they  were  to  have  them,  they  must  have  ease  and  time,  that  they  might 
ripen  and  come  to  maturity.  A  cathedral  institution  tended  to  this,  and  he 
trusted  that,  whenever  it  was  opened,  the  worship  there  conducted  would  be 
of  that  refined  character,  that  it  would  be  pure  and  chastened  by  the  truth, 
but  destitute  of  that  meretricious  ornamentation  that  marked  the  worship  in 
continental  cathedrals.  The  present  Dean  and  Canons  very  properly  repre- 
sented the  'teamed  theology'  that  was  deemed  necessary,  and  with  them  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Church  in  this  diocese  would  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  but  if  this  character  were  to  be  preserved — and  he  hoped  that  such 
would  be  the  character  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  perpetually — then  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  of  subsequently  would  become  necessary,  liiey  must  have  an 
'  indepenaent  priesthood.'  If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  to  be  maintained 
at  their  present  high  standing,  then  an  endowment  would  be  necetsary.  He 
believed  that  such  would  be  obtained  when  needed,  and  that  the  desire  of 
one  of  the  earliest  firiends  of  this  institution,  the  late  Robert  Campbell,  would 
be  carried  out,  hy  the  conservation  of  leamine  and  theology  in  the  endowment 
of  a  '  learned  priesthood.'  The  last  thing  alluded  to  was  the  '  historic  asso- 
ciations/ They  could  not  present  in  Sydney  all  the  old  associations  that 
hang  about  a  Westminster  Abbey  or  a  York  Minster ;  they  could  not  adorn 
their  cathedral  walls  with  the  records  of  kings  or  statesmen ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  no  one  would  enter  within  the  walk  of  Uie  cathedral  of  Sy<hiey  who  had 
previously  made  himself  familiar  with  the  fanes  of  England — those  buildings 
which  preserved  within  themselves  the  whole  story  of  England's  greatness — 
and  fail  to  have  some  of  those  associations  revived.  That  was,  if  he  looked 
not  with  the  eye  of  an  architectural  critic,  but  with  a  genial  glance,  seeking 
out  only  that  which  was  good,  and  carrying  the  record  of  it  in  his  mind,  he 
would  find  there  much  to  make  him  acknowledge  that  this  daughter  of  Eng- 
land, in  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  parent,  had  done  well ;  aM 
that,  according  to  her  means,  she  had  builded  a  house  suited  to  the  greatness 
of  the  God  that  it  was  her  privilege  to  worship.  Nor  would  the  cathedral 
itself  be  wanting  in  historic  associations  to  those  living  in  the  colony.  The 
first  monumental  tomb  that  would  be  placed  there,  on  the  completion  of  the 
edifice,  would  be  that  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Australia,  already  prepared ;  whilst 
the  memorial  windows  would  recall  many  memories  of  those  associated,  not 
merely  with  the  temporal  well*  being,  but  also  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
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the  colony.  He  trusted  that  it  would  aniwer  all  the  ends  for  which  they 
made  use  of  such  a  house ;  he  trusted  also  that  the  modem  use  to  which 
cathedrals  had  been  turned  would  not  be  found  wanting,  but  that  there  would 
be  assembled  within  its  walls  those  who  would  listen  to  the  words  of  life  from 
a  priesthood  who  would  in  very  truth  be  messengers  of  mercv  to  them.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  be  all  that  Mr.  Disraeli  hi^  so  eloquently  described — a 
refined  worship — so  that  it  were  not  overlaid  with  superstition,  or  with  an 
ornamentation  not  belonging  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Odd  ;  a '  learned 
theology,'  but  a  learning  gathered  at  the  feet  of  Jbsub — for  all  other  learning 
was  so  called  falsely ;  a  learning  open  and  truthful,  untinctured,  however, 
with  the  slightest  mark  of  rationidism. 

"  Mr.  R.  L.  Jenkins  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  say  a  single 
word  in  support  of  the  weighty  arguments  so  ably  put  forth  by  the  Bishop. 

"  Mr.  Deas  Thomson,  C.B.,  said  the  resolution  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hand  was  to  the  following  effect : — '  That,  regarding  the  sacred  edifice  as 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  metropolitan  see  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Australia,  in  which  the  worship  of  Almighty  Odd  will  be  daily  cele- 
brated according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  progress  which 
has  been  already  made  towards  its  completion  furnishes  a  strong  ground  for 
appealing  to  the  Churchmen  of  the  colony  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  work 
without  further  delay  or  intermission.'  He  was  glad  to  hear  so  favourable  a 
report  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  furtherance  of  this  good  work ; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  his  lordship 
that  the  names  of  those  Churchmen  which  appeared  on  the  subscription  list 
referred  to  should  be  so  comparatively  few.  He  thought  this  was  a  state  of 
things  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  rectify.  In  the  year  1861,  the  total 
population  of  the  colony  was  returned  as  350,000 ;  and  of  these,  basing  the 
calculation  upon  the  data  afforded  by  every  previous  census,  it  was  no  more  than 
fair  to  suppose  that  one*ha1f,  175,000,  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
One  fourth  of  these,  43,750,  might  be  set  down  as  the  male  adults  belonging 
to  that  communion ;  and  one-half  of  these  persons  might  be  set  down  as  re- 
sident in  the  metropolitan  district.  These,  if  they  only  subscribed  5s*  each 
towards  the  building  fund,  might,  with  ease,  make  up  the  sum  of  j£5,468.  15«. 
The  first  thing  that  he  remembered  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
this  colony,  thirty>four  years  ago,  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  cathedral 
church  for  this  diocese  by  that  excellent  man,  Governor  Macquarie.  Those 
foundations  had,  however,  been  taken  up,  it  being  thought  that  the  edifice 
they  were  designed  for  would  be  on  too  large  a  scale  for  the  colony.  After 
that,  the  foundations  of  the  present  cathedral  were  laid — a  building  less  pre- 
tentious in  its  character,  certainly,  but  one  which  he  agreed  with  his  lordship 
in  thinking  was  not  unworthy  of  the  service  of  Him  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
dedicated.  Those  who  looked  into  the  history  of  the  cathedral  churches  at 
home  would  find  that  they  generally  took  a  much  longer  time  to  complete 
than  the  period  during  which  their  cathedral  had  been  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion. He  believed  that  S.  Paul's,  in  London,  had  occupied  as  much  as  forty 
years. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  seconded  the  resolution,  heartily  concurring  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  previous  speaker,  as  to  the  importance  and  expediency  of 
sectuing  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  local  clergy.  The  speaker  proceeded 
at  some  length  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  cathedral  church  in  a  diocese. 
It  was  a  great  thing  for  Churchmen  to  have  a  cathedral  church,  in  which  all 
the  rituafof  the  Church  could  be  gone  through,  and  reference  be  had  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Mother  Church  should  any  disagreement  as  to  litur- 
gical forms  arise.  The  cathedral  system  was  also  necessary,  if  they  were  to 
have  a  learned  and  independent  clergy.  Even  Dr.  Chalmers  had  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cathedral  system  worked  in 
England. 
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'*The  Hon.  John  Campbell  moved  the  third  resolution,  v^hich  was  as 
follows : — '  That,  in  order  to  enable  the  committee  at  once  to  gi? e  orders  for 
the  work,  some  portions  of  which  will  take  a  long  time  in  completion,  it  is 
advisable  to  open  a  subscription  list,  in  which  persons  may,  if  they  desire  to 
do  so,  divide  the  amounts  they  propose  to  give  into  three  parts,  one  to  be 
payable  in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year.' 

'*  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

*'  The  Dean  of  Sydney  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governor. 

"  His  Excellency  said,  he  personally  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Church,  and  that  feeUng  of  interest  naturally  extended  to  a  building 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  AngUcan  Church  in 
this  colony.  He  hoped  sincerely  that  in  a  few  years  hence  they  would  all  be 
enabled  to  attend  its  opening ;  that  it  would  long  remain  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  an  emblem  of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  seal  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland." 
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At  last  we  have  a  prospect  of  this  noble  building,  the  southern  '*  fios 
iiorum,"  being  restored.  Dean  Trench  has  bestirred  himself,  and  on 
May  ^4th  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapter-house  itself,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Ashburton,  and  successively  addressed  by  Mr 
G.  G.  Scott,  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifPe,  Mr.  Cochrane.  Mr.  Tite,  Lord 
Taunton,  Dr.  Dasent,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  W. 
Scott,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Sala,  Mr.  Reeve,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  Mr.  Akroyd,  urging  its  restoration,  and  de- 
ciding on  a  movement  which  was  to  put  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
on  the  Government.  The  notion  was  evidently  popular,  and  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  ultimately  successful.  The  present  condition  of  the 
chapter-house  is  a  national  wrong,  which  the  nation  should  redress. 
The  records  are  now  happily  out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  if 
they  are  allowed  to  slip  in  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  it  be  gutted 
of  its  villainous  flooring,  shelves,  and  galleries,  which  might  be  literally 
done  for  nothing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  remains  which  will  then  come 
to  light  will  effectually  plead  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  A  me- 
morial was  adopted,  which  lies  for  signature  for  a  few  days  at  Mr. 
Colnaghrs,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's,  and  Mr.  Vacher's.  We  urge  our 
readers  not  to  omit  signing  it. 


THE  GUESTEN  HALL,  WORCESTER. 

[Wb  have  received  the  following  communication,  which  we  lay  before 
our  readers.     Comment  is  not  needed.] 

Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  memorial  from  the  citizens  of 
Worcester,  in  favour  of  the  remains  of  our  fine  old  Guesten  Hall, 
which  if  allowed  to  stand  would  form  an  interesting  and  pictttrefiqoe 
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feature  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  adding  to  rather  than  de- 
tracting from  the  effect  of  the  latter  structure.  A  similar  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from  the  town  council,  but 
neither  have  had  any  effect.  The  work  of  demolition  is  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  not  one  stone  will  he  left  upon 
another.  In  its  place  will  be  seen  a  plot  of  green  turf,  enclosed  by 
"  neat  iron  railingSt"  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  appear  to  think 
more  beautiful  than  exquisite  fourteenth  century  traceried  windows, 
those  just  removed  being  much  superior  to  any  windows  in  the  cathe- 
dral itself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Rbsidbnt  in  WoaCBSTBB. 

We  append  the  report  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect,  on  the  subject, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Worcestershire  Archaeological  Society. 

"  Sansome  Lodge,  Worcester,  May  9M,  1862. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  have  carefully  examined  the  roof  of  our  ancient  Guesten- 
hall.  This  raluable  relic  of  the  past  now  lies  in  heaps  on  the  College-green. 
It  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  our  na- 
tive oak,  when  preserved  with  ordinary  care,  and  its  rapid  decay  when  only 
partially  protected  from  the  weather.  Although  five  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  smce  its  erection,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carved  work  remains  as 
sound  and  sharp  as  the  day  it  left  the  workman's  hand,  and  some  portions  of 
the  roof  timbers  are  also  sound  and  in  good  preservation.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  dilate  upon  its  architectural  value  and  interest.  It  may 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  an  eminent  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical archaeologist  pronounced  it  unequalled  of  its  kind  by  any  in  Europe ;  and 
it  is  certain  that,  taking  into  consideration  its  date,  so  fine  an  example  does 
not  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It,  therefore,  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  to  decide  how  far  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
preserve  the  fra^enta  that  have  escaped  the  following  causes  of  destruction 
and  decay : — Fu*sta  its  not  having  been  kept  weather-tight;  secondly,  its 
original  faulty  construction ;  thirdly,  the  injury  it  has  sustained  owing  to  its 
removal.  As  regards  its  original  construction,  sufficient  care  was  not  taken 
to  provide  against  the  side-thrust.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  roof 
has  bent  inward,  or  what  is  technically  termed  '  sagged.*  This  defect  will 
cause  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  furring  up  and  taking  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  readjustment  of  the  main  timlMrs ;  additional  expense  will 
also  be  incurred  owing  to  several  of  the  tenons  being  cut  away  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  timbers.  Owing  to  these  various  causes,  only 
one-half  of  the  present  timbers  will  be  available.  There  are  also  other  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  instance,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  well-seasoned 
English  oak  of  the  various  scantlings  required  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Again,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  portion  of  the  wora  can  be  contracted 
for ;  for  the  value  of  the  work  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  care 
taken  and  skill  evinced  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  reconstruction 
and  adaptation  of  the  various  timbers.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  committee 
decide  upon. using  the  roof,  an  additional  expenditure  of  one  hundred  pounds 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  for  the  required  object  On 
the  other  band,  the  faults  of  tbe  original  construction  can  easily  be  remedied, 
ind  its  adaptation  by  the  committee  will  be  a  certain  means  or  preventing  so 
valuable  a  specimen  of  taste  and  skill  from  being  entirely  lost,  wnich  has  been 
the  case  with  the  valuable  Refectory  roof  at  Malvern,  of  which,  I  believe,  not 
a  vestige  now  remains.  The  committee  may  also  reasonably  hope  that  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  Mediaeval  art  will  respond  liberally  to  any  call  made 
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upon  them  to  meet  the  pecuniary  difficulty  of  the  caie ;  and,  should  the  com* 
mittee  succeed  in  their  endeaTOurs,  they  will  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
all  who  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  especially  of  their  fellow-citizens  for 
enabling  tnem  to  retain  a  work  of  such  rare  local  interest.  Few,  until  they 
have  seen  it  restored,  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  beauty  and  archaeological 
value.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  can  only  be  called  an 
adaptation,  and  not  an  exact  restoration,  as  I  deem  it  wiser  for  the  committee 
to  adapt  the  roof  to  the  church  rather  than  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  and 
appearance  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  a  roof  which  was  never  designed  for 
the  purpose.  In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  timbers  should  be 
immediately  covered  with  tarpauling  until  they  can  be  safely  housed,  as  the 
present  heavy  rains  and  hot  sunshine  will  materially  tend  to  hasten  their 
decay." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  We  shall  probably  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  future  numbers.  In  the  meanwhile,  without  unnecessarily 
anticipating  the  results  of  the  discussion  on  the  ecclesiological  aspects 
of  the  Exhibition,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  on  July  Ist,  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  to  record  our 
impressions  as  to  the  present  state  of  art,  and  as  to  the  progress  of 
purer  principles  of  design  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  hideousnesa  of  Captain 
Fowke*8  design,  or  to  join  the  almost  univeraal  chorus  of  complaint 
against  the  general  arrangements.  But  in  passing,  we  may  pay  a  de- 
served compliment  to  the  general  colouring  of  the  building.  We  sus- 
pect that  very  few  persons  know  how  much  the  effect  of  the  interior 
owes  to  the  judicious  colouring  applied  by  Mr.  Grace. 

After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  Exhibition, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  purity  and  fitness  of  design,  and  the 
better  harmony  of  colours.  Not»  of  course,  that  this  improvement  is 
universal,  nor  that  there  are  not  many  exceptions.  It  is  remarkable 
that  foreign  countries  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  much  or  so 
uniformly  as  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  show  no  sign 
whatever  of  growing  art-culture.  In  almost  every  branch  of  English 
art-manufacture  it  seems  to  us  that  there  has  been — ^if  not  a  successful 
progpress,  yet — ^an  honest  endeavour  to  improve.  In  ceramic  art, 
above  all,  but  also  in  works  of  the  precious  metals,  in  general  metal- 
l^u^,  in  carving  of  various  materials,  and  in  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics^ 
we  see  a  manifest  wish  to  carry  out  into  practice  more  truthful  prin- 
ciples of  defign  and  ornamentation.  There  is  not  only  more  boldness 
and  more  invention,  but  the  designers  have  evidently  mastered  some 
sound  principles  of  taste.  Here  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the  country,  aided  by  the  free 
and  intelligent  criticism  of  the  organs  of  opinion.     On  the  other  hand. 
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88  it  seems  to  as,  the  contment&l  nations  generally,  and  the  French  in 
paitionlar,  show  fewer  signs  of  a  general  improved  taste.  The  metal- 
work  indeed  of  France  gives  proof  of  the  working  of  a  hetter  element. 
But  this  development  runs  parallel  with  a  further  deterioration  in 
general  design.  The  French  Court,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  full  of  shams 
and  unrealities,  and  falsenesses  of  art.  The  dash  and  spirit  of  the 
design  in  many  oases  are  marvellous ;  but  it  is  too  often  base  and 
meretricious.  Blsewhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  art  would  seem 
to  be  imitative  and  stationary.  In  En^and,  unless  we  deceive  our- 
selves, better  and  more  true  principles  are  really  at  work.  Of  course 
there  are  failures  and  vagaries  innumerable ;  but  still  there  is  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  sap  of  artistic  life. 

The  Mediseval  Court  will  naturally  deserve  our  first  examination. 
Although  the  Ecolesiologioal  Society  stands  sponsor  in  one  sense  for 
all  the  works  of  art  here  exhibited,  yet  that  body  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  whole.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  say  all  that 
might, be  said  with  respect  to  some  of  the  objects  here  collected. 
Generally,  however,  no  observer  will  fail  to  remark  that  the  contents 
of  this  court  show  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  give  promise 
of  future  growth.  In  the  first  place  the  sculpture  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  recumbent  effigies  of  Dr.  Mill  and  of  a  young  lady,  by  Mr.  Philip* 
and  Mr.  Nicholls  (under  Mr.  Burges's  direction)  respectively,  are  in  all 
respects  successful.  Mr.  Fors]rth*s  effigy  of  Lord  Cawdor  is  less  impres- 
nve,  owing  to  the  compromise  which  has  turned  the  head  on  one  side, 
being  less  formal  than  the  old  conventional  attitude  of  recumbent  prayer. 
The  angels,  however,  at  the  head  of  this  effigy,  and  the  two  students,  one 
a  Cambridge  academic,  and  the  other  a  Hindu,  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Mill'» 
figure,  may  be  instanced  as  most  felicitous  in  idea  and  in  execution. 
Some  statues  of  saints  and  kings  in  the  round,  which  appear  in  the  central 
group  of  this  court,  are  not  very  efiective.  The  bas-reliefs  are  better. 
The  famous  sculptured  reredos  at  Bedminster,  by  Mr.  Norton,  fully  de- 
serves its  place.  The  reredos  for  Waltham  Abbey,  designed  by  Mr. 
Barges  and  to  be  sculptured  by  Mr.  Nicholl,  is  however  of  a  higher  order 
of  art.  A  single  figure  is  coloured — we  might  say  over-coloured — as  a 
^ecimen.  The  subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of  the 
Magi.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Cena  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  executed  under 
Mr.  Norton's  superintendence  by  Mr.  Farmer,  for  the  church  at  Win- 
terbourne,  is  weU  carved.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  sends  a  sculptured  reredos 
by  Mr.  Earp.  Here  the  subject  is  also  the  Last  Supper,  but  the  de- 
sign is  original.  Upon  the  whole  this  reredos  is  unfortunately  like  a 
chimney-piece  in  arrangement.  There  is  graceful  carving,  however, 
on  the  sides,  of  symbolical  foliage  and  flowers.  Marbles  also  are  in- 
laid in  coloured  patterns.  Mr.  Redfem  exhibits  casts  of  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Resurrection,  intended  to  fill  the  tympanum  of  Mr.  Slater's 
doorway  to  the  Digby  Mortuary  Chapel  at  Sherborne,  and  also  of  an 
Entombment  for  the  Westropp  monument  in  Limerick  cathedral.  The 
former  is  the  more  successful  of  the  two.  The  legend  of  S.  Neot 
forms  the  subject  of  a  vigorously  carved  bas-relief,  executed  by  Mr. 
Philip  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Burgee,  upon  the  chimney  piece  of  the 
manorial  hall  of  Colond  Cocks,  in  Cornwall.     A  font  for  Congresbury; 
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by  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Farmer*  abows  gilding  and  figures  in  relief.  It 
18  not  a  very  satisfactory  design.  We  must  confess  that,  although  we 
have  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  introducing  sculpture,  and  al- 
though we  knew  that  our  architects  were  taking  the  hint,  we  scarcely 
expected  so  good  a  display  as  that  of  the  Medieval  Court. 

The  use  of  coloured  materials  is  another  hopeful  sign  of  progress. 
Elsewhere,  among  what  are  called  "architectural  objects/'  (in  the 
south-eastern  transept,)  are  some  good  specimens  of  Mr.  Street's 
favourite  treatment  of  coloured  marbles,  and  some  imitations  by  other 
hands.  The  main  difficulty  in  this  department  of  design  seems  to  be 
the  proper  harmonizing  of  the  colours.  .  This  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Teuton's 
reredos,  already  referred  to.  An  inlaid  reredos  by  Mr.  White,  exhibit- 
ing panels  in  enamelled  slate,  which  may  be  credited  with  boldness  of 
design,  errs  still  more  notably  in  the  crudeness  of  its  coloration.  Mr. 
Slater's  pavement  for  Chichester  cathedral,  a  specimen  of  the  Opus  AUm^ 
andrinum,  which  is  laid  down  (with  the  usual  defective  arrangement  of 
the  Exhibition,)  in  a  different  part  of  the  building,  is  especially  notewor- 
thy. The  only  blemish  in  it  that  strikes  us  is  the  general  stubiesB  and 
monotony  of  the  colouring.  But  this  could  hardly  have  been  known 
before  actual  experiment.  Of  incised  ornamentation,  with  inlayings  of 
coloured  cements,  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  examples.  But  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell's  incised  pavement  for  the  choir  of  Lichfield  cathedral 
is  represented  by  a  single  compartment.  It  is  admirably  designed,  and 
we  hail  it  as  a  proof  that  the  monotony  of  encaustic  tiles  is  likdy  to 
be  varied  by  pavements  in  which  there  is  more  room  for  original  design 
and  for  higher  art.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may  say  that,  in  the 
Ceramic  courts,  our  manufacturers,  so  successful  in  their  secular  pro- 
ductions, hold  their  ground  well  with  respect  both  to  encaustic  tiles 
and  coloured  tessera,  for  wall  or  fioor-decoration.  Yet  we  see,  in 
these  particulars,  no  special  improvements. 

But  in  the  inlaying  of  woods  of  various  colours,  there  is  much  pro* 
gress.  Not  indeed  in  parquetry,  properly  so  called.  We  are  both 
suiprised  and  disappointed  that  floor  parquetry  has  not  been  more 
largely  used,  espedally  in  buildings  destined  for  religious  purposes. 
GK>od  parquetry  indeed,  of  a  secular  kind^  is  exhibited ;  but  the  art 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  patronized.  It  is  in  domestic  furniture  that 
the  inlaying  of  coloured  woods  is  most  remarkable.  A  good  deal  of 
this  work  amy  be  noticed  in  the  furniture  exhibited  in  the  general 
courts  of  Class  30.  But  in  the  Mediaeval  Court  it  is  a  very  marked 
feature.  Mr.  T.  Seddon  exhibits  an  escritoire  and  an  organ  case,  be- 
sides other  furniture,  which  are  very  beautifully  designed.  In  some  of 
these  we  note  the  introduction  of  painted  subjects ;  but  we  reserve 
this  head  till  we  come  to  the  painted  furniture  which  is  not  inlaid  with 
woods  or  marbles.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  another  exhibitor  of  inlaid  furni- 
ture. There  is  great  taste  and  great  beauty  in  some  of  these  speci- 
mens. It  is  a  most  legitimate  kind  of  ornamentation,  and  one  to  the 
resources  of  which  there  is  scarcely  any  limit.  Malachite  and  coloured 
marbles  are  also  used  in  combination. 

Painted  furniture  is  largely  represented  in  the  Mediseval  Court.  The 
specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burges  in  particular  will  well  repay  ex« 
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aminataon.  The  design  of  these  indeed  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  needlessly 
eccentric :  but  the  humour  of  the  fanciful  pictorial  ornamentation  is 
something  sui  generis.  Mr.  Burges  b  an  apt  student  in  the  school  of 
mediieval  grotesque.  The  harmony  of  colouring  in  some  of  these 
pieces  is  hi  better  than  in  others.  Some  painted  and  japanned  fur- 
niture, exhibited  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. We  believe  that  it  is  meant  to  be  inexpentiye ;  but  some 
of  the  affixed  prices  scarcely  bear  out  the  assertion.  We  must  totally 
decline  to  praise  the  design  or  execution  of  these  specimens.  The 
coloaring  in  particular  is  crude  and  unpleasing,  while  the  design  is 
laboriously  grotesque.  Mr.  Seddon's  escritoire  again  is  spoiled  by  the 
bad  tone  of  the  painted  subjects.  Much  as  we  commend  the  intro- 
daction  of  painted  ornamentation,  we  stipulate  for  good  drawing  and 
for  agreeable  coloration.  Neither  in  furniture,  nor  in  painted  glass, 
can  we  tolerate  deliberate  archaisms  and  grotesqueness,  which  are 
enough  to  bring  the  very  word  "  medieval"  into  deserved  contempt. 

Of  wall-colouring  we  have  numerous  specimens.  In  the  foremost 
rank  we  will  place  Mr.  Oambier  Parry's  circular  panel  of  S.  Symeon, 
«^a  specimen  of  his  method  of  painting  damp  walls  with  imperishable 
colours.  Mr.  Styleman  Le  Strange's  photographs  of  his  roof-paintings 
at  Ely  suffice  to  remind  us  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  attempt 
at  internal  high-art  decoration  that  has  been  undertaken  in  England. 
The  professional  church  decorators  rival  each  other.  Messrs.  Harland 
and  Fisher  show  some  good  specimens  of  diapers,  &c.  Mr.  Hayward*s 
display  also  shows  some  good  specimens.  Messrs.  Cox  fail  chiefly  in 
this,  as  in  most  branches  of  their  trade,  in  the  matter  of  design.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  obtain  an  average  amount  of  executive  skill :  but  good 
design  is  impossible  without  the  co-operation  of  competent  artists. 
Mr.  Lea,  of  Loughborough,  exhibits  some  well-meant  scenes  from  the 
life  of  S.  Alban.  They  are  weak  however  in  colouring.  A  triptych, 
of  ungainly  design,  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  scarcely  deserves  its  place. 

We  are  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  warmer  commendation  of  the  im- 
provement  both  in  execution  and  design  of  most  of  the  textile  or 
embroidered  fabrics  of  ecclesiastical  or  semi-ecclesiastical  character  here 
exhibited.  Best  of  all  are  the  hangings,  altar  vestments,  pail,  church 
linen,  carpets,  &c.,  sent  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis.  We  believe  that 
the  design  of  these  excellent  works  is  due  to  Mr.  Street.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  appltguS  work  is  being  introduced  in  all  quarters.  The 
frontal  for  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  from  Mr.  Bodley's  design,  is  as  yet 
only  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Ladies'  Ecclesiastical  Em- 
broidery Society  send  two  good  frontals,  executed  in  the  old  fashioned 
way :  one  of  them  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Preedy.  Messrs.  Morris. 
•Marshall,  and  Co.,  have  produced  some  most  antique-looking  tapestry- 
hangings,  which  are  effective  in  colour,  but  of  rude  manufacture,  and 
(we  fancy)  not  at  all  economical. 

Metal- work  is  but  slighUy  represented  in  the  Mediseval  Court  itself; 
however,  Mr.  Skidmore's  adjunct,  between  it  and  the  nave  of  the  Ex- 
hibition Building,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the  court.  Mr. 
White  sends  some  cheap,  but  well-shaped,  church  plate  for  colonial  use, 
Mr,  Street  sends  a  brass  and  iron  font-cover,  executed  by  Mr.  Leavers, 
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for  his  charch  of  S.  James  the  Lew,  WestmiiiBter.  His  tall  standaid 
candlesticks  seem  to  us  far  less  effective.  Finally,  let  os  notice  Mr. 
Slater's  Chichester  stalls,  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  the  same  gen- 
tleman's iron  grill  for  the  same  cathedral,  executed  by  Mr.  Halstead. 

We  shall  not  do  much  more  in  this  paper  than  give  a  hurried  glanoe 
at  the  ecclesiolog^cal  works  not  included  in  the  Medinval  Court. 

First,  there  is,  in  the  south-eastern  transept,  a  noble  display  of  metal- 
work  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Messrs.  Hart,  Messrs.  Benham,  and  others. 
The  former  maintain  their  character  for  chaste  and  appropriate  design. 
But  we  see  no  considerable  proof  of  advance  in  it.  Messrs.  Hart  are  more 
ambitious  and  more  unequal.    They  exhibit  among  other  things  a  pair 
of  costly  standard  candlesticks,  said  to  be  intended  for  the  new  churcb 
of  S.  Alban's,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  from  Mr.  Butterfield's  dnign.    A  gas 
standard,  designed  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  is  bold  and  vigorous  but  far  from 
grraceful.     Mr.  Skidmore  far  excels  all  his  compeers.      His  Hereford 
cathedral  choir  screen,  spanning  the  south-eastern  transept,  is  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.     We  may  doubt  indeed  whether  it  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  proper  scope  of  metal,  and  emulate  too  much  the  peculiar  pro* 
perties  of  stone ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  great  genius  displayed 
in  its  conception  and  its  carrying  out.     Equally  ambitious  and  novel, 
but  less  happy,  is  Mr.  Skidmore*s  metal  canopy  to  the  recumbent  tomb 
of  Bishop  Pearson,  in  Chester  cathedral,  placed  in  connection  with  the 
Mediaeval  Court.     His  corona  for  Hereford,  and  his  standard  candle- 
sticks for  Hereford  and  Lichfield,  remain  to  be  noticed.    The  general 
arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  is  (as  we  have  before  said)  most  defective. 
It  can  only  be  by  accident  that  a  visitor  will  light  upon  Mr.  Thomason*s 
creditable  display  of  church  plate  amid  the  wilderness  of  unimproved 
Birmingham  roanafactures.     Mr.  Keith  exhibits  a  very  good  display  of 
church  plate,  showing  on  the  whole,  we  think,  more  improvement  of 
design  than  of  execution.      His  enamellings  and  chasings  are  still 
coarse ;  and  some  of  his  desigpis  are  by  this  time  stale  and  superseded. 
In  church  plate  generally  we  may  notice  an  universal  improvement 
of  shape.    The  proper  forms  seem  now  to  be  used  universally. 

Under  the  head  of  architectural  objects  are  grouped  some  interesting 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  carvings,  inlayings,  &c.  Mr.  Slater*s  door- 
way for  the  Digby  mortuary  chapel,  at  Sherborne,  may  be  seen  here ; 
also  some  marble  reredoses,  by  Mr.  Street  and  his  imitators ;  pulpits, 
fonts,  &c.  of  very  different  degprees  of  merit.  Mr.  Earp's  marble  foun- 
tain, by  Mr.  Bentley,  (placed  in  the  nave)  is  too  stumpy  for  good  effect, 
but  has  points  of  merit. 

The  painted  glass  galleries  are  on  the  whole  discouraging.  There 
is  great  manipulative  skDl  shown,  but  little  or  no  progress  in  appljring 
good  principles  to  the  improvement  of  the  design.  Messrs.  Ballantine, 
as  usual,  exhibit  largely,  but  their  works  seem  to  us  tame  and  poor. 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  do  not  do  themselves  justice.  Mr.  Preedy 
has  some  good  canopy- work ;  but  his  design  is  rather  affected.  Messrs. 
t'owell  show  some  fine  colouring ;  but  the  design  of  these  cartoons  is 
generally  too  archaic.  Messrs.  Hardman  show  specimens  of  unequal 
merit.  In  the  gallery  there  is  a  beautiful  silvery  tone  about  the  S. 
^tephen  window,  intended  for  the  crypt  of  S.  Stephen's  chapel.     In 
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the  great  transept  windows*  the  glass  for  the  east  end  of  Donoaster 
church,  and  for  Worcester  cathedral,  are  effective  without  showing 
great  genius.  Rival  firms  contend  for  the  honour  of  the  name  of  Gihbs. 
These  are  very  equally  matched.  Messrs.  O'Connor  hold  their  old 
ground  well.  Nor  is  it  desirahle  to  make  innovations  without  cleady 
knowing  what  is  heing  aimed  at.  We  are  glad  not  to  he  ohliged  to 
classify  the  painted  glass  exhibited  respectively  by  Messrs.  Warrington, 
Bamett.  Cox,  and  Baillie.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  though 
they  exhibit  in  the  western  transept,  as  well  as  in  the  gallery,  show 
nothing  worthy  of  praise.  A  PaUadian  window,  intended  for  the  east 
end  of  the  church  of  S.  Ann's,  Soho,  designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  is  decidedly  meritorious.  Of  the  two  firms  who  exhibit  the 
worst  glass  here — ^Messrs.  Claudet  and  Haughton,  and  Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  and  Co.-*-the  last  is  the  worst,  because  the  design  is  pseudo- 
grotesque.  Mr.  Forest's  painted  glass  is  merely  common-place.  That 
in  the  west  transept,  by  Messrs.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  is  below  the 
average.  The  best  of  idl  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  We  wish 
that  &ey  had  exhibited  more  specimens. 

We  may  here  perhaps  notice  the  foreign  painted  glass,  about  which, 
however,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  M.  Gerente  does  not  exhibit.  M« 
Didron  and  M.  Lusson  keep  up  their  old  character ;  as  do  MM.  Liaurent 
and  Osell  in  their  imitation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  all  fisil 
through  over-archaism  and  grotesqueness  of  design.  But  that  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  imitate  with  strange  fidelity  the  rude  glass  of  the  early 
periods,  the  specimens  of  all  these  artists  prove  convincingly.  That  is 
M.  Oudinot's  sole  merit.  M.  Mar^chal  designs  works  in  all  styles. 
But  he  is  more  original  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  rivals. 
Some  of  his  works  here  are  really  fine  and  full  of  promise,  and  strike 
the  balance  between  archaism  and  modem  art.  M.  Bourgeois  would 
try  to  develope,  but  his  powers  are  inadequate.  Similarly,  M.  Honet 
tries  his  hand,  with  equal  ill  success,  in  all  styles.  The  imitation  of 
painted  glass,  called  Diaphanie,  finds  of  course  its  representative  in  this 
gallery.  In  the  Belgian  court  we  noticed  a  poor  specimen  of  painted 
glass,  very  modem  in  its  feeling  and  treatment.  Bertini,  of  Milan,  is 
again  represented,  though  not  on  the  gigantic  scale  of  1851. 

We  now  revert  to  some  isolated  proofs  of  progress  that  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  English  courts.  First,  to  take  organ-cases,  we  noticed 
but  one  of  the  old  type.  All  the  rest  show  a  desire  to  adopt  a  better 
kind  of  design  ;  and  some  in  the  Medineval  Court  do  this  very  suc- 
cessfully. They  are  from  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon's  drawings. 
We  must  protest,  however,  against  over-colouring  the  pipes. 

In  general  furniture  there  are  many  hopeful  signs.  Such  are  the 
greater  use  of  coloured  materials,  such  as  marbles,  and  metals,  and 
coloured  woods.  We  observed  some  new  woods,  and  some  old  woods 
treated  cleverly  in  combination.  It  is  now  common  also  to  see  wood 
left  of  its  natural  grain  and  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  worse 
signs.  Carton-pierre,  leather  treated  like  wood,  and  a  host  of  other 
imitative  processes,  straggle  for  favour.  Even  the  absurd  Hamburg 
hora-furoiture  finds  English  imitators.  In  carpets  the  improvement  aa 
almost  universal.    Axminster  and  Kidderminster  have  both  felt  the  in- 
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fluenoe  of  improved  taste ;  and,  though  the  old  style  Is  not  wholly 
abandoned,  it  is  now  easy  to  get  a  carpet  of  good  colouring  and  design. 
We  observed  a  good  carpet  (No.  4235)  by  Filmer,  from  a  design  of  the 
School  of  Art.  The  design,  however,  is  a  mere  copy  from  mediaeval 
illuminations.  Parquetry  does  not  seem  to  win  its  way  to  more  general 
use*:  there  are  some  good  specimens,  however.  A  reduction  of  price 
is  only  needed  for  the  popularity  of  this  useful  form  of  art.  A  new 
process  called  p3rrography  is  not  likely,  we  think  and  hope,  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Stevens  continues  to  exhibit  his  gay  Byzantine  mosaics, 
but  without  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  a  host  of  ceramic 
manufacturers,  headed  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Messrs.  Maw,  &c.,  rival 
each  other  in  the  perfection  and  cheapness  of  every  kind  of  floor  or 
mural  decoration  which  can  be  effected  by  tiles,  or  tesserae.  Of  all 
the  successes  on  the  English  side,  none  is  more  decided  and  assured 
than  that  which  has  been  achieved  by  our  fictile  manufitcturers. 

Looking  abroad,  the  French  Court  deserves  the  first  notice.  Here» 
as  always,  we  have  to  admire  the  boldness,  and  dash,  and  charm  of 
French  design  in  general ;  but  we  fail  to  see  any  convincing  signs  of  a 
deeper  mastery  of  truthful  principles  of  art.  Imitative  processes  so 
abound,  and  are  so  wonderfolly  successful,  that  at  first  sight  no  one 
can  tell  whether  he  is  looking  on  a  genuine  thing  or  on  a  sham.  In 
particular  we  may  notice  the  artificial  stones,  the  zinc-castings  to  imi* 
tate  bronze,  and  the  iron*castings  coloured  to  resemble  plaister.  The 
beautiful  onyx  marble  of  Algeria  must  be  welcomed  as  a  new  acquisi- 
tion, capable  of  adaptation  to  many  art-purposes.  There  may  be  no- 
ticed, too,  a  general  tendency  to  combine  polychromatic  varieties  of 
material :  always  excepting  the  precious  metal- work,  in  which  parcel- 
gilding  is  almost  unknown,  and  everything  is  over-gilt  till  it  resembles 
gingerbread.  The  worst  offender  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy  is 
M.  Christofle,  the  court  goldsmith,  whose  display  is  remarkable  for  the 
impurity  of  the  art-design.  M.  Poussielgue-Rusand  certainly  has  im- 
proved on  his  display  of  1855;  but  his  general  design  is  still  too 
archaic.  His  enamels,  as  always,  are  refined  and  beautiful ;  but  the 
over-gilding  is  vulgar.  A  reliquary  in  gold,  designed  by  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  for  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  will  be  observed  in  this  case.  It  looks 
rather  heavy  and  tawdry.  It  is  far  better,  however,  than  the  bronze-gilt 
reliquary  for  S.  Ouen  of  Rouen,  designed  by  M.  Desmarets.  M.  Bache- 
let  is  another  exhibitor  of  precious  metal- work.  The  design  of  his  works 
is  poor,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  some  coarse  standard-candlesticks, 
by  M.  Ballu,  for  Ste.  Clotilde.  But  he  shows  a  curious  baptistery  in 
bronze,  made  ftom  the  drawings  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due.  This  shows 
considerable  ability ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  style  of  it  is  almost 
Byzantine  in  its  crude  archaism.  M.  Rudolfi  exhibits  a  coarse  chasse, 
with  vulgar  jewelling  and  enamelling.  His  design  in  general  is  am- 
bitious and  wild.  M.  TriouUier's  case  is  noticeable  for  some  delicate 
enamellings  and  repou8$4  works,  and  also  for  a  costiy  but  exaggerated 
cross  and  pastoral  staff.  Other  of  his  articles  are  in  the  old-fashioned 
style.  M.  Armand-Callier  also  exhibits  in  both  styles;  but  on  the 
whole  he  verges  towards  improved  art.  In  particular,  the  shapes  of  his 
church  plate  are  reformed  on  the  medineval  pattern. 
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The  French  ceramic  display  is  deeply  interestiog,  but  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  English.  The  Palissy  ware,  by  Blumberg,  and  still  more 
that  by  Visseatu  deserve  special  notice.  The  bronzists,  headed  by  M, 
Barbedienne,  maintain  their  ground.  Only  in  one  or  two  chandeliers  do 
we  detect  a  faint  sign  of  purer  design.  It  is  enough  here  to  chronicle 
that  Sevres 'and  the  Gobelins  are  not  inferior  to  their  reputation.  In 
the  art  of  textile  fabrics  we  see  nowhere  any  improvement  like  that 
which  we  have  noticed  in  England.  A  conspicuous  altar  with  reredos 
and  tabernacle,  and  candlesticks,  and  a  pulpit  and  lettem»  of  atrocious 
design,  all  in  coarse  cast  metal  and  painted,  by  Baubezat,  will  have  been 
noticed  by  every  one.  The  large  repouMtS  figure  of  an  Apostle  for  the 
fltehe  of  Notre  Dame,  designed  by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due.  and  another  for 
the  fl^che  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  deserve  particular  n  tice. 

The  other  Foreign  Courts  afford  fewer  materials  for  remark.  Rome 
sends  some  hideous  metal  Work  in  silver,— in  particular,  a  reliquary* 
Of  its  mosaics,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here.  The  Zollverein  has 
nothing  in  which  we  can  discern  any  purer  principles  of  design.  Even 
Dresden  does  not  seem  to  improve  upon  its  old  types.  Austria  con- 
tributes some  carvings  and  furniture  in  an  ornate  Gothic  style — too 
coarse  and  over-gilt.  M.  Scheidl's  church-plate  was  not  worth  sending 
to  England.  Messrs.  Goyers.  in  the  Belgian  department,  send  a  clumsy 
and  pretentious  carved  pulpit,  with  sentimentally  carved  groups,  priced 
at  £640.  It  is  not  of  good  design.  A  carved  wooden  altar,  in  the  same 
Court,  incongruously  adorned  with  cherubs,  the  Paschal  Lamb,  a  bas- 
relief,  angels,  and  the  Hebrew  tetragrammaton.  will  be  deservedly  laughed 
at.  From  the  Netherlands,  M.  Cujrpers  sends  an  octagonal  oak  pulpit, 
with  sounding  board,  adorned  with  plentiful  imagery.  The  design  is 
not  so  good  as  we  should  have  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  this 
architect's  powers.  We  cannot  much  praise  his  prie-dieu  with  painted 
triptych.  There  is  a  characteristic  model  of  a  Dutch  church  in  this 
Court.  The  model  of  Milan  cathedral  in  the  nave  no  one  will  overlook. 
In  the  Italian  Court  Dr.  Salviale,  of  Venice,  exhibits  some  specimens 
of  revived  mosaics.  Ginori's  excellent  porcelains,  from  Florence,  in 
imitation  of  Capo  da  Monte,  do  not  come  within  this  article.  In  the 
Russian  Court  ^e  curious  gigantic  fresco  shows  well  the  capabilities  o( 
that  kind  of  decoration.  In  the  church  art  here  exhibited  there  is  an 
evident  conflict  of  two  principles — the  rigid  archaism  of  Mount  Athos. 
and  a  certain  cold  adaptation  of  German  religious  art.  This  makes  a 
very  curious  study.  The  metal  book-covers  with  painted  faces  to  the 
repouBs^  figures  will  be  observed.  The  embroidery  is  of  the  most 
modem  taste.  Austria  contributes  a  carved  stall-back  and  a  prie- 
dieu.  both  of  poor  design.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  little  religious  art  comes  to  us  from  foreign  countries.  From  our 
own  colonies  there  is,  we  believe,  literally  nothing,  except  a  font  cover 
and  some  models  of  parish  churches,  from  New  South  Wales. 

This  may  sufilce,  perhaps,  for  a  general  "  taking  stock."  so  to  say, 
of  the  contents  of  the  International  Exhibition,  viewed  in  an  ecdesio* 
logical  aspect.  There  are  many  branches  of  art.  such  as  the  Spanish 
damascenings  with  which  we  are  much  interested,  but  which  we  reserve 
for  future  notioe.    Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  in  England  there  is 
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a  decided  adtance ;  while  abroad  there  is  less  progrete,  although  here 
and  there  a  sign  of  the  first  working  of  those  tmer  principles  of  design, 
which  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  worked  so  great  a  revolution  in 
English  taste.  Of  the  galleries  of  architectaral  designs  we  do  not 
speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  England  is  the 
oitdy  country  which  professes  a  (Ustinct  and  extensi?e  Architectural 
Exhibition. 


ARCHiEOLOOIA  GAMBRBNSIS. 

Thb  April  Number  has  a  continuation  of  '*  Mona  MedissTa/'  by  Mr. 
Longueville  Jonea.  with  its  accurate  descriptions,  and  iUnstrations  of. 
several  Anglesey  churches,  also  a  good  article  on  Broullys  Castle,  and 
a  very  interesting  topographical  and  historical  account  of  the  parishes 
of  S.  Nicolas,  and  S.  Lytham,  in  Glamorganshire. 

The  favourite  subject  of  early  inscrihed  stones  is  again  discussed 
with  much  learning  and  ability  in  two  'articles,  and  there  is  a  very 
singular  memorial  on  the  tenures  of  lands  transcribed  from  the  original 
MS.,  which  is  in  the  autograph  of  John  Jones,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  ^^m> 
lived  about  1649. 

The  correspondence  and  the  reviews  have  abo  much  interest,  one  of 
the  latter  is  on  two  volumes  of  ancient  Scottish  history*  by  Ptofessor 
Junes. 


THE  NOn^S  CHORAL  UNION. 

Thk  Fifth  Annual  Festival  of  parochial  choirs  in  connexion  with  this 
excellent  association  was  held  this  year  on  the  Mth  ol  April,  in  South- 
well Collegiate  Church. 

The  general  order  of  the  servieea  was  much  the  same  as  on  former 
occasions.  The  morning  service  was  "  Anglican,"  the  evening  Gre-  • 
gorian.  In  the  Communioa  Service,  however,  the  Creed,  Sanetns,  and 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  were  sung  to  the  ancient  plain  song.  The  jBene-- 
dicUe  was  chanted  in  procession,  before  each  service,  llie  processions 
are  always  an  imposing  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  Southwell  Festi- 
vals. On  the  present  occasion,  the  effect  of  the  long  lines  of  deigy, 
choir-men,  and  choristers,  all  in  surplices,  was  most  striking*  1^ 
canticle— %ung  twice  through  to  the  short  form  of  the  eighth  tone, 
first  ending — was  grsnd  in  its  simplicity  ;  but  we  question  the  wisdom 
of  making  such  a  decided  stop  after  the  words,  "  Praise  Him,"  in  the 
second  haJif  of  each  verse,  llie  halting,  disjointed  effect  thus  prodnced 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  morning  service  was  gene- 
rally well  rendered.  There  were  only  a  very  few  instances  of  heaitn- 
tion  and  uncertainty.     The  responses  morning  and  evening  were  Mar- 
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beck's,  (aa  given  in  Mr.  Heimore's  firief  Directory.)  This  year  these 
were  sung  in  unison  with  organ  accompaniment,  sparingly  introduced. 
The  Venite,  Psalms,  Te  Deom,  and  Benedictus,  were  sung  to  single 
Anglican  chants,  and  wera  unexceptionably  performed.  The  anthem 
was  Tallis'  noble  composition,  "  Hear  the  voice  and  prayer :"  this  was 
given  with  a  very  creditable  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  the  effect  occar 
sionaliy  was  marred  by  the  unequal  temperament  of  the  organ,  which 
is  of  ooorse  rather  conspicuous  in  the  key  of  F  minor. 

For  an  introit*  the  Allelniatic  Sequence  was  sung  to  music  by  the  late 
Mr«  A.  H.  D,  Troyte,  founded  on,  and  indeed  nearly  identictd  with,  a 
double  chant  by  Hayes,  in  O.  For  those  who  know  not,  or  who  are 
unable  to  appreciate,  tihe  original  music  of  this  magnificent  Hymn,  the 
present  adaptation  has,  no  doubt,  attractions,  and  it  was  certainly  well 
and  spiritedly  sung.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  decided 
opinion  that  the  manager^  of  the  Southwell  Festival  would  have  done 
better,  if,  with  the  resources  at  their  command,  they  had  appointed  the 
old  setting  to  be  used.  It  seema  little  less  than  profanation  to  divorce 
those  ancient  words  from  their  rightful  music,  and  to  unite  them  to 
that  very  modem  invention,  a  double  chant.  It  was  surely  an  unpar- 
donable omission  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Mo4a'n*'  not  to  give  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem  setting  of  the 


The  (so-called)  Kyrie,  was  that  of  Gibbons,  transposed  a  tone  higher. 
For  such  an  occasion,  a  less  elaborate  piece  pf  counterpoint  would  have 
been  preferable.  There  was  some  unsteadiness  observable  in  taking  up 
the  points.  Beyond  all  praise  was  the  execution  of  the  majestic  plain  song 
of  the  Creed,  Sanctus,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis ;  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  Altar  Service.  Where  can  we 
expect  to  hear  the  Eucharistic  office  sung  to  its  proper  music,  by  cele- 
brant as  well  as  choir,  if  not  at  such  festivals  as  are  held  yearly  at 
Southwell? 

For  the  evening  service  the  Psalms,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  dimittis, 
were  chanted  to  the  ancient  Church  tonics,  with  the  best  possible  effect. 
The  voices  were  in  unison  throughout,  a  very  able  and  judiciously 
varied  accompaniment  being  supplied  by  the  organist.  The  anthem  at 
evensong  was  Blvey'a,  "  Bkssed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,**  a  composition  of 
some  merit,  but  by  no  means  in  the  Church  style.  It  was  well  sung, 
though  not  without  an  occasional  stumble.  The  sermon,  a  very  ad- 
mirable one,  was  preached  (from  a  pulpit  erected  in  the  nave)  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Woodford.  A  hymn  was  sung  before,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of,  the  sermon.  This  was  a  repetition  of  last  year's  arrangement,  and 
stmck  us  as  one  of  the  most  e&ctive  points  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  day* 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  at  both  services  the  venerable  'minster 
was  crowded ;  the  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and  diocese, 
as  well  as  fnmk  remoter  districts,  attesting  the  great  and  increasing  in> 
terest  that  is  felt  in  these  admirably  organized  festivals. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMHiTTBB  meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Thnnday,  April 
24«  1862,  present  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  the  president,  in  the 
chair,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Ghreatheed. 
Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Matthew  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  attended  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

J.  W.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  18.  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  was  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  society.  The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
elected  a  patron  of  the  society.  Letters  were  read  from  W.  H. 
Lynn,  Esq.,  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Pointed  design  for  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney,  from  E.  R.  Robson,  Esq.,  from 
the  Rev.  H.  Masters  White,  (with  respect  to  the  proposed  submission 
of  some  competition  drawings  for  a  new  church  at  Masboroogh  to  the 
decision  of  the  Ecclesiological  Committee),  from  F.  G.  Lee,  Esq.,  from 
W.  H.  Crossland,  Esq.,  from  C.  Buckeridge,  Esq.,  from  the  Rev*  Wal- 
ter Field,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, respecting  an  ancient  funeral  pall,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey ;  and  from  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  offering  papers  for  the  Ecclesiohgist. 

A  new  number  of  the  Dietsche  Warande  was  received ;  also  the  num- 
bers for  the  present  year  of  the  Bulletin  Monumental;  and  a  parcel  of 
Scripta  Academica,  finom  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania.  This  parcel 
contained  the  following  works ;  Om  Nordmsendenes  Landhusholdning 
i  Oldtiden  af  F.  C.  Schiibeler;  Part  II.  of  Norske  Bygninger  Fra  For- 
tiden ;  an  Index  Scholarum.  &c.,  of  the  university,  Fortaeliinger  om 
Keiser  Karl  Magnus,  (Part  II.) ;  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindes- 
merkers  Bevaring  (for  1860);  and  Det  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks 
Universitets  Stiftelse. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  the  Ecclesiologisi,  in  continuation,  to  the 
university  of  Christiania.  and  also  to  send  the  EccUsiologist  in  exchange 
for  the  Bulletin  Monumental.  A  printed  letter  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
on  some  projected  restorations  in  Stewkeley  church,  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Street,  the  archi- 
tect referred  to  in  the  letter,  had  not  contemplated  the  enlargement 
complained  of. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  sent  some  illuminations,  executed  by  the 
nursing  sifters  of  S.  Margaret,  East  Grinstead,  for  exhibition  in  the 
society's  Mediaeval  Court  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Rev.  W.  Greenslade  wrote  respecting  the  restoration,  by  Mr. 
Ferrey,  of  his  fine  church  of  Stoke  sub  Hamdon,  Somersetshire. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Committee  at  length  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken,  in  concert  with  the  honorary  secretary,  for  obtaining  an 
allotment  of  space  for  an  Ecclesiological  Court  in  the  International 
Exhibition.     He  announced  that  the  Court  was  situated  in  Class  30 ; 
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and  that  Mr«  Barges  and  Mr.  Slater  had  kindly  undertaken  the  super- 
intendence of  the  anrangements.  The  Committee  passed  unanimou^y 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Matthew,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  a  large,  part  of  the  correspond* 
ence  connected  with  the  court. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Murray,  comprising  a  window 
of  grisaille  painted  glass,  and  a  recumbent  effigy,  with  a  painting  in 
the  recess,  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Wells  Street,  was 
described  by  the  President.  The  general  design  is  by  Mr.  Burges ; 
the  window  by  Mr.  Poynter,  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud ; 
the  painting  by  Mr.  Smallfield,  and  the  effigy  by  Mr.  Nicholl. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  Committee,  and  submitted  his  designs  for  Hono- 
lulu Cathedral.  The  place  to  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Hawaii  was 
discussed  and  settled.  Mr.  Slater  promised  a  reduced  photograph  of 
this  design  and  also  a  ground- plan  for  the  next  Ecclenologist.  Mr. 
Slater  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  rearranging  the  church  of  Clone- 
gan,  Curragbmdre,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  met  the  Committee,  and  consulted  the  members  as 
to  the  restorations  contemplated  in  the  round  part  of  the  Temple 
Church.  The  discoveries  of  the  foundations  of  S.  Ann*s  chapel,  and  of 
many  details  of  the  original  exterior  of  the  circular  navci  and  of  the 
western  porch,  were  fully  explained.  A  sub- Committee,  composed  of 
the  president,  the  chairman,  and  the  secretary,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sult with  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  as  to  the  possibility  of  persuading  the  autho- 
rities  to  restore  the  conical  roof  to  die  nave,  and  to  preserve  the  curi- 
ously returned  mouldings  of  the  western  porch. 

Ilie  Committee  next  examined  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  the 
chapel  at  the  House  of  Charity.  Rose  Street,  Soho,  for  a  new  south 
aisle  to  S.  Lawrence,  Wormley,  and  for  Parochial  and  Industrial 
Schools,  and  teacher's  residence,  at  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson's  designs  for  rebuilding  S.  Margaret's  church, 
Hilston,  Yorkshire,  were  next  examined  ;  also  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Buck- 
eridge  for  remodelling  Bladon  church,  Oxfordshire,  and  for  a  new 
Pointed  house  in  Museum  Terrace,  Oxford.  The  Committee  also  ex- 
amined the  designs  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson  for  Pointed  houses 
at  Shotley  Hall,  Northumberland,  and  Riding  Mill,  and  for  furniture 
of  various  kinds,  made  for  R.  Zwilchenbart,  Bsq.  Jun.,  and  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham's  Library. 

The  arrangements  for  the  anniversary  meeting  were  next  considered. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  members  should  be  invited  to  meet  at  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster.  It  was  further  proposed  that  a  club 
dinner  should  be  held  at  6.30  p.m.,  at  the  refreshment  rooms  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  after  which  the  Anniversary  Meeting  should 
be  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  fixed  to  be  the  Bcclesiologieal  Aspect 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  After  the  meeting,  the  contents  of 
the  Loan  Exhibition  of  mediaeval  antiquities  in  the  new  court  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  might  be  inspected  by  the  members.  It 
was  agreed  to  invite  the  attendance  of  ladies  :  und  the  officers,  with 
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Mr.  Dickinson,  were  appointed  a  sob-Conmittee  to  f x  ike  day  of 
meeting,  and  to  make  the  necesvary  arrangements. 

Letters  from  the  Rev.  R.  Jermyn  Cooper,  R.  Zwilchcnbtrt,  Esq*. 
Jan..  8.  S.  Teulon,  Esq..  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  J.  Caarice*  Esq.. 
were  submitted. 

The  design  for  the  S.  Paul's  frontal  by  Mr.  Bo^ey  was  aot  ready 
for  the  Committee ;  and  the  arrangemenU  for  the  coUmt  prise  for  the 
next  year  were  postponed. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  Lent  term«  1B62,  was  held 
in  the  Philosophical  Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday.  March  SO,  the 
Rev.  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  President  of  the  society,  in  the 
chair. 

The  paper  read  was  one  by  Dr.  Pierotti,  architect  to  the  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem,  on  "  the  History  of  the  Enclosure  of  the  Temple  at  Jem* 
salem."  He  made  a  few  remarks  in  French  at  the  commencement, 
regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  read  the  paper  himself.  The  Rev.  O. 
Williams,  B.D.,  King's  College,  then  read  the  paper,  which  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  very  ably  written.  It  gave  a  very  clear  account  of 
the  whole  construction  of  the  temple,  and  explained  in  a  very  inte- 
resting manner  the  various  excavations  and  discovexies  which  Dr. 
Pierotti  had  been  able  to  make.  It  discussed  freely  the  various  theo- 
ries which  have  been  propounded  on  the  subject,  and  a  great  amount 
of  historical  evidence  was  adduced  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the 
present  remains.  A  large  survey,  very  carefully  executed,  explained 
the  leading  topographical  features,  and  plans  and  sections,  as  well  as 
photographs  of  Uie  Temple,  were  exhibited. 

After  the  paper  had  been  read,  the  Rev.  G.  Williams  explained 
briefly  one  or  two  points  which  had  not  been  entered  fully  into.  The 
President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Pierotti,  stated  how 
much  interest  he  had  felt  in  the  subject,  and  thanked  the  Doctor  very 
warmly  for  the  trouble  he  hac)  taken.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  fourth  meeting  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  in  the  Philosophical 
Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  March  97,  C.  H.  Cooper,  Beq.,  Vice* 
President,  in  the  ohair. 

-fhe  Rev.  O.  Williams  then  read  a  second  paper  by  Dr.  Kerotti. 
The  subject  of  this  was  '*  The  Tombs  of  Palestine."  It  commenced 
with  a  description  of  Rachel's  dome,  after  which  he  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  mosque  of  Hebron.  This  mosque  contams  the  tomba 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  aiid  Rebecca,  Jacob  and  Leah,  being 
built  as  is  supposed  over  the  cave  of  Machpelab.  There  is  idso  a 
sarcophagus  to  Joseph,  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  Joseph  is 
buried  here.     Under  the  present  mosque  is  a  very  curious  cave,  but 
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all  access  lo  this  is  prohibited*  as  it  is  hsld  peculiarly  sadMi.  Dr. 
Pierotti,  however,  Was  enabled  to  penetrate  farther  Chan  any  Eun>pean 
had  been  allowed  before,  and  he  gave  a  very  interesting  and  minute 
account  of  the  observations  he  made. 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  tombs  of  Joseph  in  Sech^m,  and 
of  Samuel  in  Mf2peh,  Dr.  Pierotti  entered  on  the  ^ry  interesting 
question  of  the  tbmb  of  David,  Which  he  holds  to  be  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  not  at  the  tomb  of  the  kings.  Having  made  sipeeial  oseavv^tions 
there,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  weight  on  the  subjaet.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deecrihe  the  sepulehre  of  our  Loan ;  and  here  he 
discussed  the  question  of  topography,  and  combated  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory.  He  traced  the  ancient  position  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
explained  the  sepulchre  itself  by  plans  and  sections  of  what  at  present 
remains,  as  well  as  where  he  supposed  it  to  have  been.  The  paper 
then  treated  more  briefly  of  Absalom's  pillar,  the  tombs  of  Zechariah, 
Jehoshaphat,  and  others. 

After  the  paper  had  been  read«  a  very  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  several  points  connected  with  it,  in  which  Rev.  Professor 
Selwyn,  Rev.  G.  Williams  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Cooper,  in 
adjourning  the  meeting,  expressed  very  warmly  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Or.  Pierotti. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  Margaret,  Hilston,  Torhshire, — ^This  is  the  rebuilding  df  a  small 
rural  church,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  Retaining  two  Norman  Roman- 
esque doorways,  one  on  each  side,  and  that  on  the  north  side  having  a 
porch,  the  architect  rebuilds  the  rest  of  the  church  in  Early- Pointed 
style.  The  plan  comprises  nave,  chancel,  with  north-west  sacristy, 
and  western  tower.  The  windows  are  plain  broad  lancets,  either 
single,  or  combined  in  couplets  under  arched  heads,  with  a  quatrefoil 
above  each  pair.  The  chancel  and  tower  arches  have  marble  shafts, 
with  early  cusps  and  bases.  The  shafts  of  the  chancel-arch  are  banded. 
There  are  also  marble  shafts  to  the  arch  heads  of  the  windows.  The 
internal  ashlar  is  banded  irregularly  with  horizontal  lines  of  red  Mans- 
field utone.  The  roofs  are  lofty ;  the  tower,  which  has  a  well-deve- 
loped belfry-stage,  (with  a  shafted  couplet  of  lancets  on  each  side)  ia 
roofed  with  a  solid,  quadrangular,  pyramidal  spure.  This  is  likely  to 
be  very  effective.  The  east  window  is  an  equal  triplet  of  detached, 
phdn,  blunt-headed  kncets.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  coved  and 
boarded  internally.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  correct ;  and  the  in- 
ternal decorations  are  unusually  sumptuous.  In  particular,  there  is  an 
alabaster  reredos  of  three  recessed  Romanesque  arches,  with  dwarf 
marble  shafts,  sculptured  behind  with  a  representation  of  the  supper  at 
Emmaus.  The  east  wall  on  each  side  of  the  altar  (which  by  the  way 
is  richly  and  properly  vested)  is  ornamented  with  incised  patterns  filled 
with  cement,  and  witb  a  rich  horizontal  band  containing' heads  of  saints 
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in  circolar  medallions.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  enoanslic 
tiles,  arranged  in  carefully  combined  patterns.  The  pulpit  is  circular 
in  plan,  of  stone,  with  a  sculptured  low  relief  running  all  round  the 
upper  part :  the  subject  of  the  group  being  the  Beatitude  of  the  pure 
in  heart.  The  font  is  square  on  a  massive  base  composed  of  a  central 
shaft  with  smaller  shafts  attached  at  the  angles.  The  sides  of  the  bowl 
are  sculptured  in  relief,  representing  the  Baptism  of  our  Ix>bd,  His 
benediction  of  little  children,  the  entry  into  the  ark,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  stalls  and  seats  are  all  of  oak.  All  the  windows 
are  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 


SECULAR  WORKS. 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson  have  designed  some  successful  Pointed 
furniture,  for  Mr.  Zwilchenbart ;  in  particular,  a  set  of  bed-room  fur- 
niture, including  a  looking-glass,  besides  a  side-board,  bookcases,  &c. 

We  notice  also  some  fittings,  designed  in  the  Pointed  style  by  the 
same  gentlemen,  for  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham. 

Shotiey  HaU^  Northumberland. — ^This  is  a  good  and  thorough  Pointed 
design  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson.  The  architectural  character  is 
strongly  marked.  The  windows  are  in  general  couplets  of  square- 
headed  lights  under  an  arched  head#  the  tjrmpanum  being  pierced  with 
circles  or  quatrefoils.  The  chinmeys  are  good,  but  of  unobtrusife 
design.  A  square  tower  of  no  great  height,  with  a  tall,  saddleback 
roof,  gives  variety  to  the  outline.  We  may  remark  that  tiie  style 
is  treated  generslly  in  these  drawings  with  great  freedom  and  ability. 
The  cost  does  not  exceed  £6000. 

Mr.  Buckeridge  has  designed  a  good  Pointed  dwelling  house  for 
Museum  Terrace,  Oxford.  It  is  well  planned,  and  has  a  decidedly 
town  character.  The  style  is  severe  Early-Pointed :  and  we  notice  as 
the  only  blemish  a  rather  too  churchlike  effect  in  the  entrance  porch. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Durham  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars 
is  now  in  full  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Walton  and 
Robson.  All  the  old  shafts  of  fossil  marble  (some  containing  remark* 
able  madrepores)  are  being  re-polished  by  machinery ;  and  where  this 
cannot  be  done  without  lessening  their  diameter,  or  where  shafts  are 
entirely  wanting,  these  are  to  be  renewed.  The  marble  contract  alone 
is  token  at  £1000,  irrespective  of  scaffolding.  Broken  bases  will  be 
carefully  restored,  ruinous  neckings  to  caps  inserted  in  stone,  sculpture 
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uMtottched,  although  very  much  mutilated.  Whitewash  will  be  re- 
moved bf  potash-water  and  Manchester  card.  In  (act,  this  noble  spe« 
cimen  of  thirteenth  century  work  will  be  cleared  of  the  defilements 
which  have  so  long  disgraced  it,  and  its  great  beauty  brought  to  light. 

Cork  Cathedral. — We  are  glad  that  a  scheme  has  been  seriously  set 
on  foot,  and  subscriptions  promised,  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cork  upon  a  correct  design.  The  architect  is  to  be  selected 
by  competition,  and  the  building  is  to  cost  £15,000. 

8.  Martin,  Bladon,  Oxfordshire, — ^This  remodelling  of  a  modem 
church  is  by  Mr.  G.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.  The  present  building  is 
a  mere  conventicle,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  chancel, 
and  a  south  aisle  to  its  western  half  are  new,  as  also  is  the  arcade  be- 
tween the  nave  and  its  south  aisle.  A  new  north-western  porch  is  added ; 
and  the  windows,  buttresses,  &c.,  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  fabric 
have  been  renewed.  The  internal  arrangements  are  excellent.  The 
style  is  a  very  Early  Pointed.  The  arcade  is  of  three  arches,  rising 
from  comparatively  lofty  cylindrical  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  has  cor<- 
belied  shidts.  The  east  window  is  an  unequal  triplet  of  tall  lancets, 
under  hood*moulds,  and  set  on  a  stilted  horizontal  string*course.  The 
tower  is  a  little  too  low,  the  belfry-stage  not  rising  dear  above  the 
crest  of  the  nave  roof.  The  said  belfry-stage  has  two-light  Pointed 
windows,  separated  by  a  shaft,  with  a  trefoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The 
tower  is  capped  by  a  low,  octagonal,  broached,  shingled  spire.  Inside 
we  may  notice  with  commendation  the  high  level  of  the  eastern  triplet, 
(which  is  shafted  internally,)  leaving  room  for  a  good  reredos  over  the 
altar ;  with  curtains  on  each  side,  against  the  east  wall.  The  reredos 
is  to  be  of  alabaster,  with  incised  ornaments,  filled  with  coloured  ce- 
ments. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scctesiohgist. 

Sib, — "  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and 
thus  I  come  fresh  from  the  services  of  the  past  week  to  unfold  a  grie- 
vance. It  seems  to  be  the  custom  now  in  churches  where  a  Gregorian 
service  is  used,  not  only  to  silence  the  organ,  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
desirable  during  Holy  Week,  but  also  to  drop  all  harmony  and  cadences, 
and  say  the  services  from  beginning  to  end  in  monotone,  which  I  ven- 
ture to  consider  most  undesirable.  Sorely  the  services  of  this  most 
holy  week  ought  not  to  be  made  a  toil  and  drudgery.  Those  who  have 
not  experienced  this  monotoned  service,  may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  its 
utter  weariness  and  desolation,  if  they  will  sit  down  at  their  piano  and 
strike  F  or  F  sharp  incessantly  for  about  two  hours ;  let  them  imagine 
this  repeated  twice  a  day  for  a  week,  and  they  will  then  in  part  appre- 
ciate our  state  of  mind  by  the  time  that  Easter  Even  arrives. 

Now  is  music  incapable  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  penitence  and 
humiliation  suitable  to  Holy  Week  ?    This  custom  seems  to  suppose 
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so.  Yet  isurely  muMiana  will  pronouoce  olherwise.  A  vanation  from 
the  ordinary  ftgrial  aervice  ia  of  course  required,  but  let  there  be  har- 
mony and  cadences.  It  seems  little  short  of  profanity  to  strangle  our. 
devotion  at  this  holy  season  with  this  weary  monotone.  I  would  vea- 
tore  to  suggest  that,  before  next  Lent,  the  musical  members  of  the 
Bcclesiokgml  Society  might  lay  their  heads  together,  and  produce^ 
eadencea  and  harmonies  which  may  express,  instead  of  stifling,  our 
feelings. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.» 

J«   BaSKIVB   BZKNBY. 

JBaMy  Tracey^ 
Easter  Bve,  ISOi. 

We  have  received,  from  M.  Calle,  copies  of  the  Pfoc^  Verbaux  of 
the  Gongr^  pour  la  restauration  du  Plain  Chant  et  de  la  Musique 
d'Bglise,  held  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860. 

The  new  Atefaitectural  and  Archssological  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northnmbeiland  will  meet  at  Darlington  on  June  3rd,  when  Mr.  G.  O. 
Soott  wiU  lecture  on  S.  Cudibert's  church  there,  which  he  is  abont 
to  restore*  The  meeting  will  afterwarda  visit  the  ancient  ohurah  of  S. 
Andrew,  at  Banghton-le-Skeme. 

Mr,  J.  B.  Waring  is  about  to  publish  a  work,  to  be  entitled  Master- 
pieces  qf  Industrial  Art  and  Sculpture  ai  the  International  Exhibition^ 
1862.  The  following  extract  describes  its  nature: — ''This  collection 
wiU  consist  of  three  hundred  plates,  containing  several  hundred  illus- 
trations of  the  most  choice  examples,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  in 
sculpture  and  decorative  art,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  excellence 
attainable  in  chromo-lithography,  from  coloured  photographs  taken  foi^ 
the  purpose  with  the  permission  of  the  exhibitors.'* 

The  Archaeological  Institute  is  to  hold  its  meeting  this  year^  in  the 
month  of  July,  at  Worcester. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Bcclesiological  Society  is  to  be  this 
year  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on 
Tuesday*  July  1,  and  a  discussion  invited  on  the  ecclesiological  aspects 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  of  the  Exhibition  of  Objects  of  fine 
Art  on  loan  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  meeting  should  be  preceded  by  a  visit  to  the  latter,  and  by  a  club 
dinner  in  the  refreshment  department  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
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SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.    No.  XXVII. 

Thb  three  following^  Seqaencea  are  from  a  Limoges  Missal,  vellum, 
folio.  1483.  "Parieiis  manu  et  oper&  peritissimi  viri  magistri  Jo- 
hannis  de  Prato;  venetica  forma  post  inteatam  et  veram  correc- 
tionem :  in  episeopali  sede  pnesnlante  Dom.  Johanna  Bartono."  The 
initials  are  magnificently  illuminated  by  hand.  That  on  Easter  is,  to 
our  mind,  of  almost  first-class  excellence. 

CXX.     Iir  Fbria  Tbbtxa  fost  Pascha. 


Morte  Chriati  celebratA^ 
Adest  nobis  dies  grata : 

Comedamus  azyma. 
Rege  victo  tenebrarum, 
Ritus  peril  Tictimanim, 

Et  est  Christus  victima. 

Sacerdotis  manus  tractat 
Quae  cmdelis  lictor  mactati 

Et  plebs  mail  coaicia: 
Morti  datur  Homo  Deoa 
Ut  rasiurgat  hoiBO  reus 

Ad  etcma  gaudia. 

Mors  illius  nostra  vita ; 
Ejus  morte  Mors  a  Vitll 

Jam  mentar  ▼caiain : 
Nune  in  iUa  delectara, 
Qiio4  est  booQiD  siagularei 

Rax  appooit  gratiam. 

Paseha  norum  immolatar : 
Et  peecator  invitatur 
Ad  tergendas  macuks. 


Morte  Christ!  nos  renati 
Properemus  invitati 
Ad  celestes  nuptias.^ 

Otis  duota  in  macenam 
Noitram  in  se  talit  bellum 

Ovem  quierens  perditam : 
Gigas  noster  hostem  stravit* 
Hamerisqne  reportavit 

Ovem  sibi  reoditam. 

Qai  sub  morte  tenebantur 
yit&  dace  libemotnr : 

Nnda  genmnt  Tartara : 
Homo,  gaude,  sic  redadas : 
Consoletur  tuos'  luctus 

Duki  sono  cithanu 

Sampson  iste  Oaaam  vastat ; 
Et  in  moBtem  tafeas  astat, 

Seeum  fbrens  spolia : 
Agnus  noster  porlaa  firagil 
Infernales;  etsnbegit 

Regna  mertis  fbraa. 


^  Notice  the  impeifect  rhyme :  nupfns.  maealss : 
in  this  poditioflu 
'  The  book,  wilhonS  Mua*  ium, 
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Sequeniia  Inedita, 


Iiraelem  (in  Eg3rpto 
Pharaone  circumscripto) 

Serpeni  salvat  seneuB : 
Sponaam  auam  ab  inferno, 
Iweguo  locana  in  superno, 

Noster  traxit  Orpheus. 

£ia  Paichalia  recolamus  gaudia 
Annu&  lietitiH 
Coruscat  Ecclesia. 

Nunc  in  mensa  Yitae  Ducia 
Comedamus  cum  lactucis 
Carnea  Agni  myaticas : 
Toleremua  et  amara 


Poaaeaauri  luce  clarA 
Manaionea  coelieaa. 

HflBc  eat,  inquam,  leta  diea, 
Animarum  grata  (miea, 

£t  "  quam  fecit  Dominua." 
Exultemua  promiaaorum 
Quantitatem  pnemiorum 

Recepturi  cominua. 

Sit  laua  Chriato  reanrgenti, 
Deo  Vivo  et  viventi 

In  etema  aecula : 
£a  propter  mente  pift 
Decantemua  Alleluia 

Corde,  voce  aedul&.    Amen. 


CXXI.     Ix  QuiNTA  Fbbia  post  Fascha. 

a.  Adeat  [pia  ac]  aalutifera  Paachalia  gloria,^ 

6.  Chriatua  reaurrezit  in  quft,  damnana  Tartara,  nosque  relevana  ex  morte 
dirft. 

b.  Clauatra  deatruxit  asva  virtute  auft :  aolvena  iniqua  juatorum  vincula. 

c.  Exultet  jam  beata  per  orbem  Eccleaia, 

c.  Eat  quae  morte  aacra  libera  Chriati, 

d,  Suum  qui  plaama  ad  regna  devexit  etherea:  morte  victi,  et  trium- 
phatH : 

d,  Qnique  noa  auft,  a  noxd,  emundet  clementift :  et  grati&  aanet  aupem&, 
a.  Regnana  in  aecula  potenter  aempitema. 

GXXII.    In  Fbsto  Sancti  Hilabii. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Sequences  with  which  the 
editor  is  acquainted.  The  confusion  between  S.  Hilary  of  Aries  and 
his  quarrel  with  S.  Leo, — and  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  his  conflict 
with  the  Arians,  is  marvellous  enough : — but  still  more  wonderful  is 
the  confusion  between  Leo  and  Arius !  The  Sequence  is  thus  far  theo- 
logically valuable, — as  showing  how  utterly  opposed  the  Churches  of 
Southern  France  were,  in  the  15th  century,  to  the  idea  that  the  Pope 
could  not  fall  away  into  hereay ;  how  thoroughly  they  rejected  the  in- 
defectibility  of  S,  Peter's  chair.  In  this  point  of  view,  few  more  strik- 
ing testimonies  could  be  produced,  It  is  written  in  the  rhythmus 
Pktaviensis. 


Veneremur  omnea  una 

Praeaulem  Hilarium : 
Qui  pro  plebe  au&  aolua 

Ivit  in  exilium. 
A  quo  Sanctua  cum  rediret 

Dedit  verbi  gaudium : 
Jam  defunctum  matri  flenti 

Reddidit  hie  filium. 


Ante  Papam  cum  veniret 

Plenum  in  conailium, 
Non  eat  ausua  aedem  ^re 

Quiaquam  circumatantium; 
Si  quia  quaerit — ^Cur  ?  vel  Qoare  7 

Dicam : — Propter  Arinm ; 
Cujua  Leo  Papa  aaevua 

Sequebatur  vitium  (!) 


'  In  the  first  line  we  most  omit  pia  ac  by  reason  of  the  responaory  vwaa. 
e  2  has  lost  three  syllables  :  taeraiisnmd  would  support  the  metre. 
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la  dicendo  Patri  Flamea 

Debere  servitiam, 
Filioque  jus'  negabat 

His  ut  advenarium. 
TuDc  hserebat,  pnetulesque 

Sequentea  consilium, 
Minabatur  tali  Sedes 

Damnum  et  exilium. 
Sedet  humi :  surgit  humus : 

Fit  et  espar  sedium  : 
Maffis  alte  fit,  et  Papa 

Numero  de  tristium ; 


Foiit  ob  hoc,  et  diacedena 

Petit  flterquilinium. 
Per  quod  ventris  pudibundum 

Spirat  orifidum. 
£zta  cadunt  in  secessum : 

Liberat  Hilarium, 
Cuius  fnit  hie  intentus 

Semper  ad  serritium. 
Krgo  turba  clericomm 

Hilaris  Hilario 
Laudes  soWat,  et  nos  reddat 

Gratoa  Dei  Filio.    Amen. 


CXXIIL     In  Nativztate  Domini. 

The  following  ia  from  a  magnificent  folio  Gmdual,  with  exquisite 
illuminationa,  also  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Limoges ;  it  has  the  fol- 
lowing epigraph : — 

Rererendas  in  Christo  pater  dominus  Dominas  Paschalis  Hugonoti  abbaa 
monasterii  sancti  Petri  de  Cultura'  Cenomanensis,  decretorum  doetor  ac 
domini  nostri  Regis  Francie  consiliarius  dedit  hunc  librum  in  puram  ele^ 
mosinam  et  in  remiasionem  peccatonim  suorum  et  parentum  atque  benefacto- 
rum  ejusdem  eoclesie  collegiate  sancti  Juniani'  Lemovicensis  dioceseos,  se  et 
praedictos  recommendans  devotis  orationibus  et  benefactis  Deo  militantium  in 
posterum,  in  ecdesid,  supradictft,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  trecentesimo  octo- 
gesimo  septimo  septimi  die  mensis  Maii,  et  misit  eum  per  Petrum  de  Magnaco 
dicte  ecclesie  septimft  die  Octobris  anno  prefato.  Scriptnm  Parisiis  cum 
signo  manuali  predicti  patris  die  vii  supradicta.  PascnaUs  Hugonoti,  Ve- 
rum  est. 


Na  -  tus  est,  na-tus  est,  na- tus  est  ho-di  <  e  Do-mi-nus:  QuemPa-ter, 
Qui  mun-di,  qui  mun-di,  qui  mun-di   di  -  lu  -  it  fa  -  d  -  nus. 


■  n   ■   n"  n — ■ n^       ■ — !■  n    ■ ■    — ■ —  ■  n 

fac-tor  om-ni-um,  In  hoc  mi -sit  ez-il-i-um,  Ut  fac-tu-ram  re-di-me-ret, 


Et  Pa-ra-di  -  so  red-de-ret.  Hie  mi-nu-it  quod  e  -  rat,  as-su-mens  quod  non 


e  -  rat.  Sed  car-nis  sump-to  pal  -  li  -  o, 
In  Vir  -  gi  -  nis    pa  -  lat  -  i  -  o, 


^Ut  Spon-sas  de  tha-la  -  mo  -  o^ 
Pro-eess -it  ex  u-te-ro-ol 
Flos  de  Jes-se  Tir-gu-Ul  -  a| 

I  Fnie-tus  rep-let  se  -  cu  •  la  -  aj 

'  So  we  mast  probably  read  for  efut, 

'  S.  Petms  de  Cnltara,  now  8,  Pierre'de-la-Coutibre,  was  the  leading  monastery  at 
Le  Mans.  Two  years  since  we  published  sef  era!  Sequences  firom  its  books,  now 
forming  part  of  the  Pablie  Library. 

'  S.  Junien  was  the  primatial  Collegiate  of  the  Limousin  ;  its  glorious  remains 
are  eighteen  miles  from  Limoges,  on  the  Angouleme  road. 
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Jneiiia. 


Hunc  pre-dix-it  pro»phe-ti  -  a  Nas-ci-tu-ram  ex  Ma*ri-A.  Quan-do  Flos  n- 

Jh  -  a- bo-ins 


te  nas  -  ci  -  tur^    £t  mo  -  ri-tur  rnort^  et  mo-ri-tor  mora,  et  mo-ri-tar  mors, 
con-fun -di-tur^ 


Ig  -  i  -  tur,  ig  -  i  -  tur,  ig  -  i  -  tur,  mun-da  -  na    fit  -  bri-  ca»  Paz,  pax/ 
Jam  no-va,  jam  no-ya,  jam  no-va   oon-cra-pet  can-ti  -  ea. 


pax  est  in  ter  -  rit  red-di  -  ta.    Per  pro-to-plas-tum  per  -  di  -  ta: 


Or  -  ta    pro  -  le  ram 
Sa-cro-tane-te  car- 


-mi  Pa-tria   Ci-prea- 
Bern  Ma-tria  Ve  -  ni  • 


ex  pla  -  la  -  no  -  o 
a     U-ba-no-o 


Est   in  -  cli  -  na  -  ta  De  -  i  -  tas  ut  as-surg-e  -  ret  hu  -  ma  -  ni  -  tas. 


O  quan-ta  le-ti-ti-a-al  O  na-ti-vi-tas  mi-ran-da  1  O  itel  -  la  ma-ris 
0    et  qnan-ta  gra-ti  -  a  -  a!  0  et  di-es  ?e-ne-ran-da1  £-ter-numSo-lem 
Tan-tse  re  -  i  gau*di  -  a  •  a! 
Sed  in  -  ef  -  fa  J  bi  -  li  -  a  -  a! 


in  -  di  -  ta,    Ut  ad- ju-vet  nos,  nt  ad-ju-vet  nos,  ut  ad  -  ju-Tet  nos. 
ro  -  gi  -  ta 


Lux  an -nil  Inx  an-ni|  re-due»ta  cir-cu-  lo  fes  •  ti-  ¥a,  fet-ti-Fa  re-iid-get 
lux  an -nil  fes-ti-T% 


se-cn-lo.     Qna  lux  bo-mi-nis  fi-li-us  car-nem  sna-ee-pit  vir-gi-nia 


In  htt  -  jus   yal-lisin-vi-o,      0  mag-num  mis  -  te  -  ri  •  urn  1 
De  ger  -mi-ne    I>a«Ti-di-cO|      Re-ga-le     so-la-ti-uml 


De-um  aui  cune-ta  con  -  di  -  dit, 
Pu-el-U    ma-terc-di* dit. 


Cu  -  jus   pu  •  er  -  pe  -  ri  -  urn 
Mun-do  fert   re  -  me  -  di  -  am  ZZ 
Mia  -  aa  pas  -  oit  boa  -  ti  -  a    ^i: 
De    su  -  per  -  na  gra  -  ti  -  a  -  a 
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:& 


£r-go  fra-tres  ex  -ul*  (e-miis»  Ut  hcc  no-bit  fes  -  ti  •  ¥i  •  tat. 

£t  bee  fes  -  to  oe  -  le-bre-mus.  Sit  om-ni-bus  pros-pe  -  ri  -  tat.    Die,  A  *  men. 

CXXIV.     In  Fbsto  S.  Thomjb  CAimrAB. 


From  tbe  same  Gradual  as  the  above.     It  is  made  "super"*  the 
Bemardine  Latabundiu, 

Die  AngliSy  cum  matre  die  £oeleii&,  Al- 
leluia. 
Infra  matrem  maetarunt  patrem 
Nati  nequam 

Resndranda: 


Sidut  nottrum  moritor. 
Idem  nobis  oritur, 
Sol  de  steUa: 

Causa  cur  Occident, 
Cunctia  patet  et  erit 
Semper  clara* 

Thomas  seouens  Dominum, 
Ciu  nullns  hominum 
Pariformdy 

Abit  in  Ecdesift : 
Obit,  nee  Eoclesia 
FU  eorrufpia. 

Dat  hoc  granum  mortuum, 
Ubertatem  fructuum, 
VaUe  nostrd. 


Immoktur  ductor  gregis, 

Et  ab  ursis'  nostri  regis, 

Comitf  tumptd, 

Flavit  non  pro  nihilo 
Oboracis  aquilo, 
Cujus  mens  in  nubilo 
Est  et  caca. 

Lupi  agni  judices, 
Mittunt  tres  pontifioes, 
Quatuor  carnifioes, 
Adpradicta. 

Hi  icribse  sic  rei. 
Nee  sunt  Pharissei, 
Nee  Judceorum 
GensnUgera, 

Et  hi  amoris  rei, 
Ut  qui  hostes  ei 

Qita  genuit  puerpera, 

Veniam  saperent, 

Et  intelli^erent, 

Ac  nonssima  provident.    Amen. 


CXXV.     IvwMx  OctJLYAM  Natajus  Domini. 

From  the  same  Gradual.  One  of  those  strange  sequences  which 
here  and  there  insert  words  of  no  sense,  and  put  sentences  together 
which  have  no  meaning  whatever : — a  kind  of  Christmas  licence.  Thef 
are  not  very  uncommon  in  Western  France,  and  of  the  14th  century. 

Epithalamia  affla  reboa  domini  edito  ididia  scialira. 

Duee  me  virgo  osculetiur. 

Jam  flos  gratior  est  mirrochia, 

Unguentis  flagrantia  optimia  sacrosancte  tua  ubera, 

Justo  legis  preoepta  brachia  figurant  haec  nectarea, 

Melliflua  earmina  quadriga  ehembim  h&c  resultat  papiM, 

Aureola  dilecto  qua  venit  Maria  est  intacto  sportuU, 

In  quid  sophia  ecce  puerpera  genuit  Emanuel  regem  in  sascula  sistentia  re- 

gentem  octacosmi  creata, 
Intemerato  Deam  miraculis  prophetarum  promissum  magnum  in  sascula  qui 

tempora  disponit  replens  pietate  sua. 
Pulehra  arnica  es  tu  mea  suavis  atque  decorata, 
Ceu  Iherosoloraonia  omatafaleris  nunc  bractea. 
Qualis  est  dilectus  tuns  ex  dilecto  inter  virgines  o  pulehra,  inqnit,  sponsa? 

*  A  reference  to  Pits  Une,  «im  of  the  four  kniglits. 

**  Tr«  sunt :  Mortis  Vttfioits,  Thrax,  et  Urso  Natus, 
Ut  sit  tetras,  tribas  est  Brito  sodatns.*' 
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In  figura  rabicnnda  mox  candor  emicans  tegregatus  in  mille  millia. 

Capitis  lamina  ejus  eztat  auri  pretiosi  gemmis  inserta, 

Suacjue  coma  ut  elate  palmarum,  quasi  corvus  cerulea : 

Dei  idea  nobis  det  ut  omnia  quae  sunt  patris  et  sua  prasmia  eterna  obliviaceim 

immarcescibilia. 
Psalle  tu  sponsa:  salus  et  victoria  illi  sit  et  gratia  omnia  per  ssecula:  tropheum 

perpes  virtus  atque  potestas : 
Erga  fluepta  oculi  ejus  residens  ut  columba  plenissima, 
Mirram  distillantia  primam :  labia  illius  prasclara  lilia : 
Divina  usia  obrizo  sistit  figurata  Christina, 
Coma  ejus  corda  sanctorum  pura  hcc  evolugentia. 
Suiiamitis  cara  revertere  parata, 
Quid  in  Sunamite  videbis  nisi  magnas  duo  phalangas  ?    Amen. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  RING  CHURCH  BELLS.  AND  SOMETHING 

MORE  ABOUT  THEM. 

A  FARAORAFH  undcF  this  heading  went  the  round  of  the  papers  in 
April  last*  with  reference  to  a  disturbance  which  had  taken  place  at 
Thumby,  near  Leicester.  The  vicar  had  inhibited  the  bells  being 
rung  on  occasion  of  the  meet  of  some  hounds  in  the  parish,  and 
fastened  the  belfry  door,  taking  possession  of  the  key.  One  of  the 
churchwardens,  with  others  assisting,  maintaining  that  the  vicar  had  do 
voice  in  such  a  matter,  broke  open  the  door,  and  set  the  bells  a  ring- 
ing in  defiance.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  at 
Leicester,  who  dismissed  it,  as  the  question  of  right  did  not  come 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Arches,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  (as  reported  in  the  Times)  the 
Judge,  Dr.  Lushington,  on  admission  of  the  articles  against  the 
churchwardens,  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  ringers,  admonished  them  to 
refrain  from  the  like  conduct  in  future — namely,  that  of  ringing  the 
bells  contrary  to  order,  and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
vicar,  and  condemned  them  in  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hear  no  more  attempts  at  ringing  against 
the  wishes  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  although  he  has  no 
authority  to  order  the  bells  to  be  rung  (excepting  one  for  the  ser- 
vices) without  the  consent  of  one  churchwarden,  has  the  legal  right  to 
prevent  their  being  rung ;  and  so  it  has  been  decided  before,  as  in 
the  present  case. 

Nov.  18,  1860,  a  case  very  similar  to  the  above,  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Arches  against  the  churchwardens  of  Reigate. 

At  Chesterfield  in  1830,  the  vicar  (now  Archdeacon  Hill)  refused  to 
allow  the  bells  to  be  rung  during  the  races.  The  mayor  had  con- 
vened a  very  influential  meeting  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  ringing 
as  usual ;  but  the  law  having  been  clearly  stated  by  a  professional 
gentleman  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  vicar,  (who  remained  firm 
to  his  original  resolution,)  not  a  bell  was  sounded,  nor  have  they  been 
rung  at  the  races  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

At  Monmouth  in  1843,  a  most  disgraceful  outrage  of  the  kind  oc- 
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curred  in  defiance  of  the  vicar  Mr.  Roberta;  and  in  1859,  at  Wan- 
brough  in  Wilts,  a  similar  outrage  was  committed,  which  being  taken 
into  court,  the  judgment  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  was  to  the 
same  effect. 

At  Doncaster,  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Licger,  the  new  vicar. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  would  not  allow  the  bells  to  be  rung  as  usual :  though 
the  ringers  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
public,  to  be  a  positive  relief  from  the  bewilderment  of  the  day,  not  to 
hear  the  endless  peals  from  the  belfry. 

Other  cases  might  be  mentioned,  for  every  now  and  then  we  are 
hearing  something  of  the  sort,  and  many  no  doubt  there  are  which 
are  never  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  locality. 

Though  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  controlling  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergyman,  and  that  the  law  has  made  him  responsible 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  bells,  still  it  is  hardly  fair  that  every  now  and 
then  some  rector  or  vicar  should  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of 
quarrelling  with  his  churchwarden  and  ringers  to  prevent  the  ungodly 
use  of  the  bdlls  of  which  the  law  has  constituted  him  the  judge  when 
they  ought  not  to  be  rung ;  and  so  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  he  has  to  stand  in  forefront  of  such  a  battle  which  many 
would  willingly  shrink  from  :  not  so  much  from  want  of  moral  courage 
as  a  dread  of  the  endless  consequences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost. 

Surely  if  the  bishops  and  the  archdeacons  at  their  respective  visita- 
tions would  take  up  the  subject,  and  point  out  to  the  churchwardens 
their  true  position  and  duty,  we  should  not  hear  of  so  many  frays 
about  the  bells  and  belfries.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  why  it  might  not 
be  brought  before  convocation  as  one  of  the  gravamina  with  which  the 
clergyman  has  so  often  to  contend. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  bells,  we  would  say  a  few  words  about 
ringing  for  prizes,  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  ringing  is  not  studied  as  a  science. 

Next  to  an  unholy  revel  and  a  licentious  fair,  there  is  perhaps  no 
village  gathering  productive  of  greater  evil  than  prize  ringing :  and 
though  such  may  be  announced  as  with  the  permission  of  the  clergy- 
man, if  the  truth  were  known,  that  permission  was  probably  given 
very  reluctantly,  perhaps  from  the  pressure  of  a  churchwarden,  and 
from  an  unwillingness,  not  to  call  it  a  weakness,  in  disliking  to  say  no* 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  one  or  more  publicans  of  the  place  are 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  whole  affair,  and  that  either  direcdy  or  in- 
directly, the  amount  of  the  prizes  is  spent  upon  their  premises^  and 
much  more  besides,  by  those  who  are  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
temptation  of  such  a  holiday — ^better  call  it  maladay.  Besides  other 
moral  evils,  with  which  such  gatherings  of  so  many  from  the  adjoining 
parishes  are  accompanied,  it  often  gives  rise  to  angry  and  jealous 
feelings,  leading  to  hard  words  if  not  hard  blows,  the  whole  neigh* 
bourhood  is  disturbed  by  the  incessant  noise,  the  gear  of  the  bells  gets 
unfairly  used,  if  not  damaged,  the  belfry  which  is  part  of  God's  house, 
is  the  scene  of  noise  and  merry  making,  and  the  whole  is  nothing  more 
than  a  profanation  of  sacred  things  to  uses  never  intended,  and  no 
good  whatever  was  ever  known  to  come  of  it.    There  is  not  a  parson 
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in  the  two  proTinces  who  does  not  long  to  work  a  refbnn  among  hi$ 
ringers,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  happf  result,  where  aneh 
prize  ringing  is  allowed. 

This  too  is  a  subject  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  ardklea- 
oons  to  take  notice  of  at  their  visitation,  or  as  they  naay  have  occasion, 
so  as  to  discourage  sneh  meetings,  and  also  to  point  oot  to  the  church- 
wardens their  duty  as  the  guardians  of  sacred  things  to  do  the  like. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  which  we 
have  been  led  to  make,  that  we  wish  to  ditoonrage  ringing :  rtiy  hr 
from  it;  let  the  respectable  youths  of  our  villages  and  towns  be 
allowed  to  practise,  and  to  become  proictents  in  the  art,  not  lor  the 
sake  of  what  money  may  be  got  by  ringing,  but  for  the  love  of  a  manly 
and  healthy  exercise,  just  as  we  would  encourage  choral  meetings,  or 
a  cricket  club,  or  harvest  homes,  calling  npon  the  clergymen  to  take 
such  amusements  into  their  own  hands,  so  that  publicans  may  not  be 
the  originators  and  promoters.  We  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the 
advice  given  by  Messrs.  EUaeombe  and  Lukis  in  their  several 
brochures,  namely,  to  enter  the  belfry  and  join  in  the  maVily  exercise, 
following  the  example  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Knight  of  HuU,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Maunsell,  Recorder  of  Stamford,  who  were  regular  attendants 
in  their  belfries,  and  first-class  scientific  ringers,  and  many  others  suck 
we  know,  all  of  them  men  who  are  respected  and  beloved  in  their 
parishes,  ay,  and  beyond  the  sound  of  their  bells,  and  all  the  more  so, 
for  the  friendly  feeling  they  promote,  and  the  encouragement  they 
ever  gave  to  the  bells  and  the  ringers  of  the  church  of  their  fathers. 

In  London  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  most  respectable 
pervons  who  are  associated  in  ancient  societies,  and  are  the  most 
scientific  ringers  in  the  kingdom ;  and  there  are  as  many  mors  who 
belong  to  no  society,  who  prowl  about  the  towers  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  job,  that  they  may  spend  the  more  at  some  p«blic«hoQse  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  many  such  are  often  to  be  met  with  amus* 
ing  the  customers  with  hand  bells.  These  may  sometimes  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  churches  immediately  after  the  bells  have  ceased 
ringing — dirty  looking  youths  and  men,  smoking  short  pipes  it  may 
be — and  the  public  coming  in  contact  with  $h$8  class,  take  up  the 
notion  that  all  ringers  must  be  of  the  same  stamp,  which  is  not  the 
case,  neither  wiU  such  a  set  of  men  ever  become  proficients  in  the  art ; 
because,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Maunsell,  '*  Change-ring« 
ing  performed  scientifically,  requires  the  friettlties  to  be  undoudcMit 
the  head  clear,  the  memory  retentive,  and  the  body  heal^y,  none  of 
which  requisitions  are  possessed  by  a  person  addicted  to  drunkenness 
and  other  irregular  habits ;  and  to  take  up  soeh  a  suppositioa  agaiaet 
all  ringers  is  very  unfair,  and  the  reasoning  most  illogical,  drawing 
a  universal  conclusion  from  particular  premises,  and  it  is  as  far  ttom 
die  truth  as  to  say,  some  farmers  get  drunk  at  market,  theiefoe  fisrmcvi 
are  a  drunken  dass,  a  thing  clearly  untrue." 

A  few  words  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  upon  which  our 
periodical  was  originally  started,  vis.,  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
our  churdies,  and  that  is,  we  would  urge  upon  all  our  readers  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  ringers  down  ad  pwimenhim  ei  m 
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conspectu  ecclesite — dislodging  them  from  the  dirty  hole-and-corner 
hiding  place  on  some  floor  above.  The  guides  which  the  ropes  may 
require  need  not  be  unsightly,  neither  will  the  ropes  themselves  at  all 
interfere  with  the  sight  of  the  most  beautiful  west  window  if  such 
there  should  be.  The  benefit  of  such  a  movement  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  urge  it  too  strongly  on  all  who  desire  to  have  things  done 
decently  and  in  order.  Churchwardens  and  ringers  may  make  diffi- 
culties, but  there  are  few,  if  any,  but  what  may  be  got  over  by  con- 
sulting those  who  understand  how  to  make  the  arrangement,  and 
therefore  we  strongly  recommend  it. 

There  is  also  another  thing  we  would  take  occasion  to  recommend, 
viz.,  that  in  all  work  of  repairs  connected  with  the  bells,  a  person  of 
experience  should  be  consulted,  and  not  the  mechanic  of  the  village ; 
it  will  save  money  in  the  end  to  apply  at  once  to  a  bell-founder  or  a 
master  bell-hanger.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  not  only  the  tower 
but  the  body  of  the  church  is  endangered  by  the  bells  being  out  of 
order,  either  as  to  the  cage  or  frame,  or  the  bells  themselves ;  and  as 
furniture  of  the  church  they  require  as  much  looking  after  as  an  organ. 

And  in  conclusion  we  would  respectfully  press  it  most  earnestly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  to  make  more 
particular  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  bells  and  the  towers  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  doing — themselves,  if  possible, 
ascending  the  turrets  or  ladders,  and  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the 
real  state  of  the  upper  stories.  However  dirty,  and  difficult,  and  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be  to  make  such  a  personal  examination,  certain  we 
are,  that  in  many  cases  they  will  be  grieved  to  see  what  they  will 
meet  with  ;  but  such  an  examination  will  be  the  means  of  removing  a 
scandal  and  a  reproach  to  Christian  people  who  are  content  to  clean 
the  outside  and  visible  portions  of  Goo's  house,  but  to  leave  those 
comers,  which  are  not  often  looked  into,  in  a  state  of  filth  and  decay, 
such  as  they  would  be  ashamed  for  their  neighbours  to  see  in  their 
own  tidy  houses. 

We  therefore  hope  our  venerable  brethren  will  cheerfully  take  this 
burden  upon  themselves,  and  take  steps  for  removing  the  offence  and 
scandal,  and  repairing  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  downfall  of  our 
ancient  and  beautiful  towers,  and  all  they  contain,  so  dear  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  true  English  churchman. 

July  %  1862.  E. 
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(From  the  German  of  Reichen^erger,   continued  Jrom   Vol.  XXII,, 

p.  403.^ 

High  cultivation  shows  itself  less  in  writing  and  speaking,  than  in  will 
and  action. 

According  to  the  Gothic  principle  of  construction,  the  least  is  con- 
tained in  the  greatest,  and,  virtually,  the  greatest  in  the  least. 

VOL.  xxiii.  c  0 
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An  apoomplished  architect  must  possess  not  only  sesthetical,  but  also 
logical,  talent.  The  mind  for  the  exact  sciences  and  the  abstract  must, 
so  to  speak,  counterbalance  the  mind  for  the  empirical  and  the  forma 
of  Nature.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  understand  this  clearly,  try  hia 
hand  a  little  on  analysis  of  mediseyal  cathedrals. 

The  inclination  towards  art,  if  it  is  to  be  living  and  fruitful,  must 
prooeed  from  the  heart,  not  from  the  head.  So,  in  all  classical  periods 
of  arty  people  understood  art  with  their  hearta ;  and  the  masses  will 
never  haye  any  other  organ  wherewith  to  understand  it.  The  re- 
flection presents  only  a  paltry  substitute,  whenever  that  glance  of  the 
^ul  (intuition)  is  dimmed  by  the  mist  of  false  principles. 

Art  must  feed  on  the  marrow  of  history. 

The  Rsthetic  education  of  the  people  can  only  be  aeeomplished  on 
the  basis  of  their  religious  education. 

It  is  the  property  of  great  works,  that,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
they  seem  impossible.     Only  walk  boldly  up  to  the  thing,  and  set  to. 

llie  Gothic  style  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  domain  of  art, 
similar  to  that  effected  by  Kepler's  system  in  astronomy.  As  in  the 
latter  the  ellipse  displaced  the  circle,  so  in  the  former  the  pointed  arch 
displaced  the  round.  But  who  would  grasp  backwards  at  the  cydea 
and  epicycles  of  the  earlier  theory  of  the  universe  ? 

Architecture  preserves  the  other  arts  from  evaporating. 

It  ia  rather  too  late  now  to  talk  oi/alte  taste :  taste  is  gone  altogether. 

People  do  Goethe  great  injustice  in  calling  him  a  pagan :  paganism 
was  religUme  to  its  very  core. 

Productive  power  acquires  strength  only  in  struggling  with  material. 
Our  substitutes  and  multiplying  apparatus  will  therefore  have  the 
effect  of  more  and  more  weakening  artistic  fertility. 

As  diamond  polishes  diamond,  so  man  is  formed  by  man. 

Revolutions  in  science  and  art  take  deeper  hold,  sind  have  a  slower 
course,  than  political  revolutions.  The  same  relation  exiats  in  the 
case  of  the  reaction. 

The  unguarded  eye  may  for  a  time  think  that  it  sees  aolid  gold, 
when  tinsel  is  presented  to  it :  but  it  will  at  length  aet  itaelf  right : 
and  art  which  speculates  on  deceiving  the  senses  will  alwaya  come  to 
shame. 

Our  art  can  abjure  Christianity,  but  not  set  up  any  tiling  positive  in 
opposition  to  it. 

The  beauty  of  Christian  art  consists  not  in  determinate  forms  cor- 
responding to  general  notions,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  individualities, 
having  their  centre  in  an  ideal — ^namely,  in  Christ.  A  living  mediation 
between  the  ideal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  real,  is  the  task  of  the  artiat. 
Empty  idealism  is  just  as  dangerous  a  rock  as  slavish  subjection  to 
nature.    Pietism  ia  art.  equally  with  nUionalism,  is  apt  to  lead  astray. 

Form  ia  in  itself  empty  and  dead ;  it  obtains  life  and  signification 
only  through  its  relations  to  matter  and  spirit. 
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DE  CAUMONT'S  BULLETIN  MONUMENTAL. 

Thb  last  brochure  of  this  vftluable  series  has  been  sent  to  us.  Its  eon- 
tents  are  varied.  First,  there  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Caumont's 
own  Rapport  Verbal,  as  read  to  the  Soci6t6  Fran^aise  d'Arch^logie 
at  its  meetings  last  year  at  Bordeaux  and  Caen.  This  contains  brief 
notices  of  the  crypt  and  church  of  S.  Seurin,  at  Bordeaux,  and  of  the 
business  transacted  by  the  congress ;  followed  by  an  account  of  M< 
de  Caumont's  subsequent  tour  to  Aiguillon,  Carcassonne,  Perpignan, 
Narbonne,  Avignon,  and  Lyona.  It  appears  that  M.  le  Comte  da 
Toulouse  has  betaken  himself  to  copying  the  inscriptions  on  ancient 
bells,  a  branch  of  archaeology  which  has  been  pursued  with  gpreat  suc- 
cess m  our  own  eountry.  The  reaeatches  of  this  antiquary  are  thus 
described,  with  superfluous  magniloquence  :-^ 

"  On  ne  saurait  trop  encourager  les  recherches  de  M.  de  Toulouse :  it  faut 
beaiicoup  de  courage  pour  monter  dans  les  tours  d'^glises,  au  moyen  d'^helles 
le  plus  sonvent  pournes  et  daneereuses;  quand  on  a  pu  faire  cette  labo- 
rieuse  asceoston,  que  de  peines  n'lprouve-t-on  pour  approcber  des  eloches  et 
lire  les  inscriptions  qui  les  entourcnt ! ! !  (sic.)  II  faut  avoir  fait  comma  moi 
ces  p^r^{;rinatioD8  aeriennes  pour  savoir  ce  qu'elles  coiiteDt.  H  faut  avoir 
vu  M.  Billon  etM.de  Toulouse  k  Toeuvre  pour  comprendre  k  quels  perils  on 
s'ezpose  quelquefoii  pour  lire  une  inscription.  Remercions  done  ceux  qui  se 
livrent  k  ces  utiles  recherches  et  honorons  leur  d^vouement  d'antiquaire ;  il 
n'a  pas  moins  de  m^rite  k  nos  yeuz  que  le  cimrage  du  soldal  qui  monte  II 
Tassaut  pour  enlevef  une  redoute." 

This  papef  is   copiously  illustrated.    Among    the   woodcuts  is  a 
curious  view  of  the  west  fa9ade  of  th«  humble  eathedrid  of  S.  Ber- 
nard ;  and  there  are  several  sketches  of  bell-cotea  f<Mr  oat,  two«  or 
three  bells^ — which  seem  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the  churches  ill 
the  south  of  France.     Carcassonne  is  not  illustrated,  but  we  have  a 
good  grouiid-plftn  of  the  ehurch  of  S.  John  at  Perpignan.     The  next 
paper  is  by  M.  Charles  Vasseur.   It  it  entitled  Recherches  sur  laL^pro- 
serie  de  Saint-Clatr  et  Saint-Blaise  de  Lisieul.    The  author  goes 
deeply  into  the  whole  question  of  mediseval  leprosy  in  its  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  aspect*.     The  paper  ends  with  this  ssrcasm :  '*  Depuis 
le  commencement  de  ce  Si^cle,  comme  T^lise  n'existe  plus,  on  a 
^tabii  sur  la  route  un  grand  nombre  de  cabarets  en  plein  vent.     Cer- 
taines  gens  appelleront  cela  le  progr^."     A  far  more  valuable  paper  ie 
contribnted  by  M.  Darcel  (whose  name  will  be  known  to  our  feskders) 
on  the  influence  of  French  Art  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
Beginning  with  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg,  M.  Dareel  argues  that  its 
western  apse  was  finished  by  Wilars  de  Honecort  when  that  arcbiteok 
went  to  Hungary  after  building  Laon  Cathedral  and  a  tower  of  Rheima, 
M.  Darcel  tries  further  to  establish   that   all  the  German  churches 
which  have  a  clerestoried  nave  higher  than  lateral  aisles  show  marks 
of  French  influence.     The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  the  mediteval 
revival  was  very  irmly  rooted  in  Germaay.     We  cite  one  paeaage ; — 
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.  *'  La  France  n'empreinte  wax  sidles  ptss^a  que  la  fonne  dei  ^tiiei :  en 
Allemagne»  lea  maiaoos  particulidres,  lea  ^ificea  publica,  mtoe  lea  garea  de 
chemin  de  fer :  tout  ce  qui  eat  conatruit  r^mment  eat  inapir^  par  le  moyen- 
ftge.  Le  vieuz  roi  de  Bavidre,  qu'ou  diaait  protecteur  dea  arta,  n'^tait  qtt'an 
copiate  de  I'^poque  dite  claaaique:  il  lui  aacrifiait  tout»  et  troia  chariota 
d'armurea  prroieuaea  ont  k  peine  auffit  k  la  fonte  dea  grillea  de  aa  Pina- 
eothdqne.  II  y  a  maintenant  une  proteatation  complete.  Cologne,  dont  le 
Mua^  hiatorique  contient  591  ivoirea  curieuz,  ^^ve  une  a3mago^e  en  atyle 
Arab;  Vienne,  une  ^liae  byzantine.  La  Bourae  de  cette  capitale  eat  nn 
m^an^  de  gothiqne  Allemand,  Italien  et  Fran^au;  aera-ce  le  atyle  de 
Tavenir?  Noua  ne  aavona.  Toutefoia,  il  eat  bon  de  eonatater  ce  retour 
ainc^re  et  complet  Tera  Tarchitecture  de  moyen  age.'* 

Finally  this  number  coDcIudes  with  a  ehronique,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  arch»ological  facta  and  reviews  of  various  works.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  review  of  an  historical  and  archieological  essay  on  Oournay* 
by  the  Abb^  Decorde»  which  is  iUustrated  by  a  (poor)  woodcut  of  the 
church  of  S.  Hildevert.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  far  the 
xylography  of  our  best  English  artists  excels  that  of  their  French 
rivals. 


THE  TEMPLE.  THE  TOWER,  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER 

CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

Mr.  St.  Aubtn  is  actively  restoring  the  porch  and  the  north  side  of  the 
circular  usle  of  the  Temple  Church,  which  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
removal  of  the  buildings  which  formerly  abutted  against  them.  Fortu- 
nately, the  original  rubble  walling  is  preserved,  and  will  be  simply 
pointed  up.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  south  wall  was  elaborately 
covered  with  ashlar  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
The  primitive  buttresses  will  also  be  reconstructed. 

A  question  has  arisen  how  the  sloping  lead  roof  it  to  be  finished. 
It  is  clear  that  originally  it  merely  overhung;  but  modem  require- 
ments would  not  be  satisfied  without  some  expedient  to  cany  off  the 
water.  The  choice  lies  between  three  alternatives: — to  imitate  the 
parapet  which  Sir  R.  Smirke  erected  on  the  other  side,  to  make  a  stone 
gutter,  or  to  make  a  lead  one.  Of  these  the  first  is  plainly  intolerable, 
as  it  would  wholly  disfigure  the  one  portion  of  the  building  which  is 
happily  still  capable  of  being  restored  to  its  primitive  aspect.  The 
third  is  the  simplest,  the  most  sightly,  and  the  nearest  to  the  old  treat- 
ment ;  so  we  most  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  adopted  :  otherwise 
the  Templars  will  have  earned  for  themselves  the  just  reputation  of 
being  thirty  years  behind  their  age  in  architectural  knowledge.  The 
porch  as  now  exposed  to  view  is  a  very  remarkable  monument :  it  was 
clearly  open  arched,  and  it  gabled  north  and  south,  as  well  as  west- 
ward, if,  indeed,  as  is  most  probable,  it  did  not  project  with  one  or 
more  additional  bays  in  that  direction, — thus  forming  a  species  of  nar- 
thex.  It  was  once  roofed  with  a  lead  roof,  directly  laid  upon  the 
vaulting :  the  marks  of  the  boards  to  which  the  lead  was  fixed  being 
to  this  day  visible  in  the  portions  of  the  Norman  plastering  which  still 
adhere  externally  to  the  groins,  and  have  been  brought  to  Ught.    Thus 
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the  very  graceful  tranBitional  wheel  window  over  the  doorway  was  once 
— as  it  is  again,  and  will,  we  are  glad  to  say,  continue  to  be^-open  to 
the  daylight.  The  capitals  of  the  nook-shafts  of  the  north  arch  of  the 
porch  are  of  unique  and  peculiarly  elegant  design  ;  one  of  them  seems 
to  represent  a  coronal  of  tubular  flowers,  probably  honeysuckles,  set 
vertically,  with  the  mouths  turned  outwards.  The  remains  of  the 
crypt,  which  were  discovered  sometime  ago  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
are  carefully  preserved  in  an  accessible  form  under  the  existing  pave- 
ment, a  trapped  descent  having  been  constructed.  This  crypt  and  the 
chapel  above  were  only  destroyed  during  the  time  of  Sir  R.  Smirke's 
restoration.  Finis  coronat  opus — why  is  not  the  round  nave  to  have 
its  appropriate  conical  capping  ? 

Mr.  Salvin  is  busy  at  the  Tower  of  London,  earnestly  aided  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the  Commandant,  though  without  much 
encouragement  from  higher  quarters.  Several  of  the  towers  and  cur- 
tains on  the  north  and  east  side  have  already  re-assumed  their  me- 
diaeval appearance.  But  the  most  interesting  work  is  that  which  has 
gone  on  within  the  White  Tower.  S.  John's  Chapel  (the  well  known 
chapel  with  the  chevet  and  triforium)  is  now  entirely  cleared  of  fittings, 
and  whitewash,  and  has,  so  far  as  its  structure  goes,  been  reinstated  as 
Gundulf  left  it.  More  probably  could  not  be  expected.  The  paving  is 
a  very  simple  tiling  with  an  incised  pattern.  The  two  large  Norman 
chambers  filling  the  body  of  the  tower,  and  opening  respectively  into 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  triforium  of  the  chapel  have  also  been  cleared 
of  their  former  contents  ;  and  although  they  are  employed  as  armouries, 
care  has  been  taken  so  to  construct  the  stands  as  to  leave  the  propor- 
tions and  architectural  features  visible. 

Mr.  Salvin  has  found  walled  up,  and  has  reinstated,  one  of  the  original 
windows  of  the  White  Tower.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  rest 
may  follow  in  substitution  for  the  barbarisms  with  which  Wren  dis- 
figured this  venerable  keep.  If  it  could  be  restored  it  would  be  a 
monument  of  early  secular  architecture,  second  in  grandeur  and  in- 
terest to  none  in  the  world. 

What  may  be  done  about  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  we 
yet  do  not  know.  But  the  passing  danger  of  a  fresh  "  temporary  " 
influx  of  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  worthless  documents  has  been  averted, 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  as  the  attention  of  the  Government  has 
been  called  to  the  building  by  a  memorial  signed  by  a  singularly  mis- 
cellaneous host  of  leading  names,  the  intrusive  fittings  will  be  cleared 
out.  This  will  cost  nothing,  and  it  will  at  least  show  what  remains 
of  the  original  pile,  while  it  will  render  any  fresh  misuse  of  the  build- 
ing impossible. 

Our  committee  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  Dean  of  Westmins- 
ter the  following  resolution  on  the  subject : — 

"The  president  and  committee  of  the  Ecdeaiolof^ical  Society  desire  to 
unite  themselves  with  that  general  feeling  which  has  been  so  recently  and  so 
strongly  expressed  against  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  the  Chapter  House 
of  Westminster.  The  Ecclesiological  Society  is  aware  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  not  responsible  for  more  than  continuing  the  neglect  and  mis- 
appropriation of  this  noble  building,  which  has  now  continued  for  many  cen- 
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tunes,  and  wfaicb»  in  the  present  state  of  archttologieal  knowledge  and  ar- 
tistic feeling,  oompromists  the  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Without  entering  ioto  the  question  of  the  final  appropriation  of  a  buildin|f 
which  once  formed  an  iutegral  part  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the 
Ecclesiologicat  Society  contents  itself  at  present  with  entering  its  protest 
against  any  renewed  use  of  the  Chapter  House  for  those  purposes  to  which 
this  nohle  building — one  of  the  very  first  and  finest  of  its  class — ^has  so  long 
been  misappropriated ;  and  even  if  the  Government  is  not  prepared  at  present 
to  ask  for  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  for  its  complete  restoratioa,  in  the 
shape  of  dilapidations,  for  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  io  the  tenancry 
of  the  Government,  the  Eoclesiological  Society  trusts  that  immediate  stepa 
will  be  taken  under  public  authority,  for  at  least  clearing  from  the  intenor 
those  offensive  and  dangerous  presses  and  shelves  with  which  it  is  now  en* 
cumbered." 


u^. 


ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  HUNTINGDON. 

Tub  restoration  of  this  church,  now  all  btit  completed,  seems  to  as  to 
call  for  special  notice.  It  is  not  that  the  church  is  in  itself  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  others  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  bat  the 
restoration  has  been  eondncted  with  such  energy  and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  rector  and  the  parishioners,  and  above  all  displays  so  much 
knowledge  and  affectionate  care  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  could 
be  preserved  of  the  old  fabric,  as  to  be  Worthy  of  great  praise. 

No  records  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  early  foundation  of 
the  church.  The  architecture  generally  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIL, 
and  the  Tudor  rose  occurs  frequently  in  the  roof,  and  on  the  string- 
course outside.  The  tower  alone  seems  to  belong  to  an  earlier  edifice, 
as  will  be  described,  when  we  eome  to  the  interior  of  the  ehurch,  and 
Roman  bricks  occur  in  its  walls.  The  church  anciently  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
rendered  the  following  yearly  payments :  To  the  Abbey  of  Thorney 
10s.,  to  the  Priory  of  Huntingdon  10s.,  and  to  the  Bailiffs  ol  Hun- 
tingdon Is.  \\A.  Its  connection  with  the  priory  is  further  proved  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Harris,  in  1615,  who 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  **  all  those  Tythes  of  Corn  and  Hay,  yearly 
increasing,  coming  and  remaining,  within  the  fields  and  closes  late 
belonging  to  the  churches  of  All  Saints,  S.  Marie,  S.  Botolphe,  and  S. 
Martyn,  in  Huntingdon ;  which  were  sometime  parcel  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  late  Priorie  in  Huntingdon.'*  The  oldest  date  which  can 
be  discovered  about  the  church  is  one  which  was  once  on  an  incised 
slab,  whose  inscription  has  been  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  '•  Hie  jacet  Ric'us  Levit,  alias  Oyler,  de  Wysbyche  q*  obit 
zxiii  die  Februarii  a.d.  uccccciii."  On  the  whole  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  referring  it  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

A  few  historical  notices  from  the  register,  which  begins  in  1 558,  are 
worth  preserving. 

**  October,  1612,  6  day.    The  Queene  of  Scots  corps  brought  into 
this  church  y*  0  day.*' 

The  illfated  Queen  had  been  executed  on  February  8,  1587,  and 
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shortly  afterwards  buried  at  Peterborough.  Her  son,  James  I.»  re- 
moved her  body  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  must  have  been  on  its 
progress  thither  that  it  rested  at  Huntingdon. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  detail  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Cromwell,  who  were  closely  connected  with 
Huntingdon  and  this  church,  from  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  days,  to  the  children  of  the  Protector.  Tlie  father  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Robart  Cromwell,  was  buried  here  in  1617,  and  his  aunt, 
'*  the  Ladaye  Anne  Cromwell,  the  wife  of  Sir  Olyver  Cromwell,"  in 
1626.  About  the  early  days  of  the  Protector,  two  curious  notices  are 
preserved,  which  have  escaped  by  accident  or  design,  the  diligence  of 
all  his  biographers,  as  far  as  we  know.  They  are  as  follows,  divested 
of  contractions : 

"  16%1.  Johannes  Tomlinson,  Rector.  Oliverus  Oomwell  filius 
Roberti  reprehensus  coram  totam  ecclesiam  pro  factis.*' 

"Jo:  Tomlinson,  Rector,  16^6.  Hoc  anno  Oliverus  Cromwell, 
fecit  paenitentiam  coram  totam  eociesiam." 

What  the  **  facta*'  were  we  cannot  now  tell ;  nor  does  there  seem  to 
have  ever  been  an  entry  detailing  them  in  the  register.  Oliver  had  been 
married  in  the  August  of  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  first 
entry  occurs :  his  first  child  was  born  in  October  of  the  very  year  men- 
tioned, and  from  that  time  to  his  election  as  member  for  Huntingdon, 
in  1628,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Only  these  two  instances 
of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  obscure  notices  of  certain  "  hypochondriac 
maladies.'*  stand  forth  from  the  darkneas. 

The  only  other  entry  respecting  him  is  that  of  his  birth  and  bap- 
tism, which  has  been  often  quoted. 

"  1  dU9.  Oliverus  filius  Roberti  Cromwell  generosi  et  Elizabeth  uxoris 
eiu8»  natus  vicesimo  quinto  die  Aprilis  et  baptizatus  vioesimo  nono  ejus- 
dem  mensis."  Over  which  some  one  has  written  :  '*  England's  plague 
for  five  years ;"  a  statement  which  efforts  have  since  been  made  to 
erase,  but  without  success. 

The  church  ia  exceedingly  well  placed,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Market  Place,  standing  out  from  the  houses,  with  an  open  space  in 
front  of  it,  so  that  it  is  admirably  seen  as  you  come  up  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  The  exterior,  like  most  Tudor  churches,  ia  exceedingly 
picturesque  :  the  outline  broken  with  pinnacles,  battlements,  and  but- 
tresses, and  enriched  with  a  good  deal  of  carving  and  panel- work. 
The  plan  compriaes  a  chancel  of  three  bays,  nearly  equal  in  width  to 
the  nave  ;  a  nave  of  four  bays,  with  very  wide  aisles,  so  wide  in  fact, 
that  the  nave  and  aisles  together  very  nearly  form  a  square;  and  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  occupying  the  last  bay  of  the  north  aisle. 

Previous  to  the  restoration  the  south  side  was  tumbling  down ;  there 
was  not  a  line  truly  vertical  or  horizontal  to  be  seen  ;  the  stringcourses 
in  many  places  interrupted ;  a  stove  chimney  projecting  from  one  of 
the  dereatory  windows ;  the  mullions  broken ;  and  the  pinnacles  and 
nichea  of  course  aa  much  defaced  aa  time  and  neglect  could  do. 
Lastly,  the  whole  anrlsce  of  the  walls  was  covered  thickly  with  blue 
plaster.  Inside  there  were  three  large  galleries,  and  pews  and  pulpit 
of  the  old  obstructive  type. 

We  will  describe  the  several  parts  a  little  more  in  detail,  beginning 
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with  the  chancel.  The  walls*  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  church, 
have  been  stripped  of  their  plaster,  and  expose  their  natural  rubble 
and  stone  coins,  with  new  pointing.  On  the  south  side  are  three  great 
windows  of  three  lights,  separated  from  each  other  by  buttresses  of 
two  stages,  of  rubble  like  the  walls,  with  stone  fiices,  and  terminated 
by  a  gable  finial.  In  restoring  these  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  presenre  every  stone  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  edifice.  They 
have  been  religiously  used  again,  and  most  successfully  serve  to  taike 
away  that  appearance  of  glaring  newness  which  often  mars  to  oar 
conservative  eyes  the  best  of  restorations. 

Above  the  windows  are  three  or  four  courses  of  ashlar  work,  capped 
with  a  battlemented  corbel  table.  These  battlements  extend  all  round 
the  church,  but  on  the  chancel  are  plainer  than  elsewhere  by  the 
absence  of  pinnacles.  On  the  string  beneath  the  corbel  table  are 
certain  ornaments.  They  run  thus  in  beginning  from  the  nave.  The 
Tudor  rose — a  crescent  in  relief  on  a  shield  beneath  a  swivel.  Robin 
Hood  and  stag  (modem).  The  portcullis,  a  *  Staffordshire  Knot*  on  a 
shield ;  and  at  the  east  end  an  eight- pointed  star  and  a  Fleur  de  Lys. 
On  the  north  side,  among  others  to  be  easily  understood  is  a  five* 
pointed  star.  In  former  days  there  was  a  door  broken  through  the 
centre  of  the  south  wall  to  save  the  trouble  of  going  as  far  as  the 
porch.  This  has  now  been  stopped  up  again,  and  the  priest's  entrance 
is  now  through  the  new  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side.  This  very 
necessary  addition  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  who  also  directed  the 
rest  of  the  works.  It  is  open  to  the  north  aisle,  and  also  to  the  choir, 
by  arches  in  keeping  with  the  late  Pointed  character  of  the  edifice ; 
and  outside  it  exactly  imitates  the  rest  of  tbe  exterior.  Over  the 
centre  of  the  bsttlemented  gable  is  S.  Cecilia,  pla3ring  the  organ,  and 
beneath  is  an  arcade,  divided  into  three  portions  by  pilasters  and 
pinnacles.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  blocked  windows,  two  bands 
of  stone  are  carried  across  one  arcade,  most  effectually  breaking  the 
uniformity  of  the  rubble  walls.  The  corbels  under  the  string  beneath 
the  arcade  are  half-length  figures  of  angels  playing  respectively  on  the 
trumpet,  the  harp,  the  violin,  and  the  cymbals.  The  comers  of  tbe 
pinnacle-gables  have  animals  found  in  Huntingdonshire,  as  the  frog,  the 
fox,  the  mouse,  &c.  Above,  below  the  battlements  are  devices  to 
mark  the  period  of  building,  as  the  arms  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  of  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  ;  of  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Vesby ; 
y.  R. ;  a  crown  ;  I.H.S.  in  the  centre ;  the  British  lion ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales*  feathers ;  the  unicorn ;  the  shamrock ;  the  thistle. 

As  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  by  fisr  the  most  richly  ornamented, 
so  it  suffered  most,  and  needed, most  restoration.  The  sooth  aisle, 
though  of  equal  size  with  the  north,  was  anciently  used  as  a  chantry, 
and  very  richly  decorated,  probably  by  private  munificence.  Its  walls 
are  of  ashler  instead  of  rubble ;  its  windows  of  four  lights  with  rich 
tracery  in  the  head,  divided  by  buttresses  of  two  stages,  the  second  of 
which  has  a  gabled  niche,  and  terminates  in  a  pilaster,  crowned  with  a 
lofty  crocketed  pinnacle.  The  mullions  of  the  nave  windows  have  been 
of  course  removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  but  nowhere  has  restoration  been 
had  recourse  to  nidess  perfectly  needful ;  and  always  the  old  fragments 
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hnve  been  woi^ed  in.  For  iDstanee,  as  the  windows  sprang  from  the 
plinth,  the  lower  part  was  necessarily  blocked,  and  the  flat  spaces  were 
decorated  with  richly  casped  and  carved  panel  work.  This  was  a 
good  deal  broken,  but  it  has  been  determined,  wisely  we  thmk,  to 
leave  it  as  it  was  exactly,  like  plinth  throughout  has  been  laid  bare 
and  restored,  by  removing  the  aoeumulated  soil  and  rubbish  of  the 
churchyard  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet.  Statues,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  have  been  placed  in  these  niches,  foor  in  number.  Thej  repre- 
sent the  foor  Evangelists,  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Blackburn. 
The  porch,  which  opens  into  this  south  aisle,  of  rubble  stone,  was  till 
recently  plastered  like  the  rest  of  the  charch.  Now  it  displays  its 
natural  material ;  one  brc^en  cross  on  its  gable  rear*  its  head  once 
more ;  the  modern  outside  door  has  been  removed,  the  floor  ol  the 
interior  tiled ;  the  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  a  very  good 
brass  lamp  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  dome  rises  one  stage  above  the  roof,  and  is  pierced  on  each  face 
with  a  two-light  window.  The  tracery  of  these  had  been  broken, 
and  they  were  half  filled  with  boarding ;  now  the  tracery  has  been  re- 
stored, and  the  pinnadee  at  the  comers  have  acquired  onct  more  their 
usual  height. 

The  interior  is  quite  open,  and  from  the  great  height  of  the  nave 
arcades  which  are  lofty  open  arches  terminating  in  a  pedestal  beneath 
each  clerestory  window  on  which  a  statue  may  once  hai4  stood,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  aisle  windows,  has  a  grand  and  spacious  effect. 
Moreover  the  congregation  is  seated  on  chairs.  Before  the  restoration 
there  were  very  high  and  ugly  pues,  which  have  of  course  been  removed. 
Then  came  the  question  of  funds  for  new  seats ;  it  was  found  thas 
£500  was  needed,  of  which  only  £1 00  was  forthcoming.  So  cbaira 
were  procured, /ati/6  de  mieux.  But  now  that  they  are  there  the  people 
Hke  them  so  much  that  they  will  in  all  probability  never  be  removed. 

It  was  necessary  to  restore  the  roofe  of  both  nave  and  aisles.  This 
has  been  done  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  original  design,  keeping 
every  fragment  of  the  old  oak  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  nearly  flat ;  its  arches  resting  upon  uprights  sup- 
ported upon  corbels  in  the  clerestory  walls,  so  that  dieir  thrust  is  con- 
trasted by  the  aisles  and  their  buttresses.  The  uprights  are  each  en^ 
riched  with  a  figure  of  an  angel  playing  upon  some  instrument,  whose 
background  has  been  coloured  to  throw  out  the  sculpture.  This  one 
only  divergence  from  the  original  colour,  is  most  successful,  and  seems 
to  us  weU  worthy  of  imitation.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  lean-to's, 
but  rest  on  the  north  and  south  waUs,  as  the  nave  roof  does  up«n  the 
clerestory. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel,  similar  to  that  of  the  nave,  is  more  richly 
decorated.  Traces  of  old  colour  were  discovered,  which  has  been  ao 
curately  followed.  The  bands  of  frait  and  foliage  which  enrich  the 
cross  braces,  and  the  devices  at  the  intersections  are  very  well  coloured 
in  scarlet,  blue,  and  green,  with  a  little  gold  upon  the  salient  surfaces. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 

We  said  before  that  the  south  aisle  had  once  been  a  ehantry  ohi^l. 
On  its  eastern  fooe  had  once  been  an  altar.    The  place  wheie  this 
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once  was  has  been  marked  with  a  slab  let  into  the  wall,  the  panel 
work  above  it  restored  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  the  niche  in  the 
angle  to  the  right  repaired  and  filled  with  an  admirable  statuette  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  like  the  rest,  by  Mr.  Blackburn. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  fill  the  windows  with  stained  glass.  In  the 
nave  the  four  clerestory  windows  on  the  south  side  have  been  already 
filled  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  with  a  style  of  glass  hitherto  too 
little  known  in  England,  or  indeed  out  of  Italy.  They  resemble 
those  of  Guglielmo  di  Massilia  in  Arezzo,  and  consist  of  single  figures 
on  a  ground  of  quarries,  with  a  plain  border  of  some  coloured  glass. 
They  form  part  of  a  uniform  plan,  illustrative  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  which  will  be  carried  out  throughout  the  church.  The  wes- 
ternmost illustrates  the  '*  Church  before  the  Captivity  in  Egypt,"  with 
the  figures  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  the  next,  the  "  Church  of 
the  Wilderness,'*  with  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam ;  then  the  '*  Church 
of  the  Kings,'*  with  David,  Solomon,  and  Josiah  ;  and  lastly,  a  window 
given  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  builder  employed  in  the  restoration,  whose 
liberality  and  kindness  have  been  above  all  praise,  containing  figures  of 
David.  Solomon,  and  Josiah,  as  the  kings  who  respectively  wished  to 
build,  built,  and  restored  the  Temple. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  four  lights ;  only  two  of  these 
have  hitherto  been  filled,  by  the  same  artists.  The  whole  is  to  illus- 
trate the  "Te  Deum  "— -the  ''Goodly  Fellowship  of  the  Prophets," 
the  "  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,'*  the  "  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world,  and  the  "  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles."  Of  these  the 
second  and  third  only  have  been  completed.  The  subjects  are  arranged 
in  three  compartments,  each  formed  by  canopy  work,  in  which  are 
introduced  angels  bearing  scales,  on  each  of  which  is  written  "  Te 
Deum  laudamus,"  and  beneath  each  compartment,  "  We  praise  Thee, 
O  God.**  In  the  light  illustrative  of  the  Martyrs,  the  upper  com- 
partment contains  half-lengths  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Paul,  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp;  the  middle  one,  SS.  George,  Agnes,  and  Laurence;  the 
lowest,  the  Bishops  who  were  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary — 
Cranmer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  In  the  light  illustrative  of 
the  Church,  the  three  corresponding  compartments  are  Gregory  the 
Great,  Augustine,  and  the  Venerable  Bede ;  William  of  Wykeham,  as 
a  Christian  architect ;  George  Herbert,  as  a  poet  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  once  a  Huntingdonshire  incumbent) ;  Handel,  as  a  composer  of 
Church  music;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  a  Christian  philoso[>her. 
There  is  a  notice  respecting  the  last,  to  this  effect,  in  the  records  of 
the  subscriptions  to  the  restoration  of  this  church  in  169^: — '*Mr. 
Isaac  Newton,  Math.  Prof,  of  the  Un.  Cam.  £1."  The  lowest  illus- 
trates  the  English  Church  of  to-day,  and  contains  the  Queen,  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  negro  behind,  to  show  that  the  Church 
extends  her  blessings  throughout  the  world,  llie  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  we  would  especially  praise  the  figures  of 
the  Venerable  Bede  and  S.  Francis  Xavier  for  their  expressive  beauty. 

We  are  well  aware  that  fault  may  be,  and  has  been,  found  with  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  window.  Some  persons  object  to  S. 
Xavier.  some  to  the  Bishops  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  far  larger 
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portion  to  the  figure  of  the  Queen.  We  feel  that  the  really  weak 
point  about  the  design  is,  that  whereas  it  should  represent  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  does  represent  the  Church  of  England  only.  The  figure  of 
Gregory  excepted,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  us  with  any  communion 
besides  our  own.  Still,  these  detractions  allowed,  none,  we  think,  can 
fail  to  see  that  this  design  is  animated,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
many  others  which  are  more  generally  admired,  by  the  true  spirit  of 
medisevalism ;  that  spirit  which  placed  types  of  all  mankind,  ancient 
and  modern,  together  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  which  dictated  the  jux- 
taposition of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  and  S.  Catherine  in  Angelico^s  corona- 
tion of  our  Lady ;  which  made  the  hermit  saints  journey  side  by  side 
with  Flemish  knights,  to  worship  the  Lamb,  in  Hubert  van  £yck*8 
great  triptych ;  that  catholicity  of  treatment,  in  a  word,  which  renders 
art  independent  of  any  one  specified  period. 

The  chancel  will  shortly  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Mr. 
M  in  ton,  and  stalls  placed  in  it.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  rood 
was  standing  in  1542,  for  John  Keiche,  by  his  will  in  that  year^ 
directs  *'  that  his  body  be  buried  in  his  parishe  churche  of  AU  Saynta, 
before  the  Holie  Roode  ther.** 

We  mentioned  that  the  tower  occupied  the  last  bay  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  arch  which  opens  into  the  space  beneath  it  from  the  nave, 
now  used  as  a  baptistry,  is  Early  English  in  character,  and  shows  that 
the  tower  belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  Here  has  been  placed  a 
Byzantine  font  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bird.  It  is  a  quatrefoiled  basin 
of  Caen  stone,  resting  on  a  central  shaft  of  the  same,  with  four  smaller 
ones  at  the  comers  of  jasper,  Pyrenean  serpentine,  Connemara  and 
Sienna  marble.  The  capitals  of  these  are  formed  of  Huntingdonshire 
ferns,  and  are  very  elegant.  In  the  centre  of  each  half-circle  of  the 
basin  are  four  medallion  heads  of  angels  in  high  relief,  and  up  the 
angles  creep  flowering  plants,  such  as  the  passion  flower.  With  many 
beauties  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  font  is  heavy ;  and  the  naturalism 
of  its  treatment  is  not  sufliciently  subordinated  to  its  architecture. 

We  cannot  leave  this  church  without  noticing  the  churchyard.  The 
tombstones  have  been  laid  flat,  the  grass  levelled,  and  borders  of  ivy 
and  flowers  planted  along  the  walks.  It  is  proposed  shortly  to  change 
the  present  unsightly  wall  for  a  suitable  iron  railing.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  the  church  fully  seen,  we  are  con- 
fident that  none  will  pass  it  by  without  turning  in  to  inspect  it  more 
closely. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Wb  refer  our  readers  to  the  debate  at  our  anniversary  meeting  for 
criticisms  upon  the  International  Exhibition,  supplementary  to  those 
which  we  have  already  offered.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  discuss 
the  English  Architectural  Gallery.  The  foreign  churches  were  ex- 
amined at  our  meeting.  In  the  meanwhile  we  note  the  distribution  of 
medals  as  far  as  affects  us. 
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We  are  glad  to  record  that  out  of  our  own  Court  medals  have  been 
astigned  to  Miaa  Blencowe,  for  the  Peterborough  and  Clehonger  frontals ; 
to  Mr.  Burges ;  to  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  for  the  specimen  of  the 
Lichfield  pavement ;  to  Mr.  Forsyth  (specially  for  the  Chichester  stalls) ; 
to  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner,  and  Co.,  with  the  comment 
passed  on  all  "  for  good  design  and  workmanship  ;*'  and  to  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  **  for  excellence  of  workmanship.'* 

Among  the  honourable  mentions  we  find  Messrs.  Hayward,  *'  for  de- 
sign and  execution  ;"  Mr.  Philip,  for  the''  effigy  of  Dr.  Mill"  (designed 
by  Mr.  Scott),and  the  "  chimney-piece''  (designed  by  Mr.  Burges),  **  for 
good  design  and  workmanship ;"  as  also  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon» 
for  their  tiles,  organ,  and  furniture ;  Mr.  Redfem,  for  the  Resurrection 
group  for  the  tympanum  of  the  Digby  chapel  doorway,  likewise  "  for 
good  design  and  workmanship ;"  Mr.  Slater  comes  in  under  the  same 
designation,  for  the  Westropp  monument,  at  Limerick,  **  and  for  the 
design  of  the  grille  of  Chichester  cathedral,  exhibited  by  HaUted  and 
Son,  Chichester;"  Mr.  Teulon,  for  the  ''general  excellence"  of  hie 
reredos.  In  Class  10,  Section  C,  "  objects  shown  for  ardiitectural 
beauty,"  Mr.  Slater  has  a  medal  "  for  beauty  of  design  of  exhibits  [He'] 
by  Messrs.  H.  Poole  and  Son,"  i.e.  the  Sherborne  mortuary  chapel 
doorway,  and  the  model  mosaic  pavement  of  Chichester  sanctuary. 
Our  society  has  also  a  medal  assigned  to  it,  which  ^we  are  far  from 
saying  that  we  do  not  deserve,  for  our  general  exertions  to  help  the 
architectural  and  semi-architectural  portions  of  the  Exhibition;  but 
the  Kason  assigned  ia  '*  for  highly  wrought  and  well  understood  wood 
carvings,  exhibited  by  the  Council  of  the  Architectsiral  Museum." 
it  happens  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  carvings,  deserving 
as  they  are  of  a  medal.  We  had  to  do  with  the  colour  prizes,  also 
included  in  the  show  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Either  then  we 
have  got  the  medal  due  to  the  Museum,  or  the  medal  is  ours  for  the 
colour  prize,  though  wrongly  deacribed,  or  both  we  and  the  Museum 
are  to  receive  the  prize.  We  hope  that  the  latter  may  be  the  ease  $ 
it  would  be  the  most  agreeable,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
the  most  just  award.  In  Class  32,  "  Predoos  Metals,  &c.,"  Mr.  Keith 
(who  also  exhibits  with  us)  haa  got  his  medal.  A  medal  has  of  course 
also  fallen  to  Mr.  Skidmore's  lot,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hardman^  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Messrs.  Benham. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

DxAa  Mb.  Eoitoe. — Will  you  grant  me  a  small  space  in  your  next 
Number,  in  order  that  I  may  to  some  extent  correct  the  impression, 
which  one  of  the  reports  of  our  last  annual  meeting  conveys,  aa  to 
the  purport  of  my  remarks  upon  the  work  in  precious  metaJs  nt  the 
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International  Exhibitkm.  I  am  there  made  to  praiae  Mr.  Keith't 
work  at  the  expense  of  hit  competitors,  and  this  was  not  my  iotentioUk 
What  I  really  said,  or  intended  to  say.  was  that  nontt  of  our  silver- 
smiths  seemed  to  me  to  have  improved  much  since  1861 ;  whilst  ibt 
men  who  exhibit  are  the  same  who  exhibited  then,  and  the  great  ex* 
hibitors,  Hunt  and  Roskell,  Oarrard  and  others,  are  utterly  unable*  it 
appears,  to  attempt  any  remal  of  the  great  works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  I  may  not  do  injustice  to  those  men  who  do  exhibit  anything 
wrought  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  works  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  notice  and  approval. 

Messrs.  Hardman  are  prolific  exhibitors ;  but  their  work  is  geneealiy 
a  revival  of  the  latest  kind  of  plate,  covered  too  much  with  chasing 
and  engraving,  and — unless  my  memory  deceives  me — not  in  any  way 
an  improvement  upon  their  work  of  1851.  I  have  to  make  an  excep* 
tion.  however,  in  favour  of  a  silver  chalice  in  the  style  of  the  13th 
century.  This  is  very  fine :  it  is  of  that  full  round  shape  which  marks 
early  chalices.  The  engraving  with  which  it  is  covered  is  of  the  right 
kind,  bold  and  yet  graceful.  The  knop  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
work.  On  the  foot  are  engraved  figures,  with  a  fine  bright-blue 
enamel  ground.  The  paten  is  equally  good.  A  ciborium  of  the  same 
period  just  fails  of  being  very  good.  The  shape  is  fine,  but  the  work* 
manship  and  the  design  of  the  details  are  not  first-rate.  The  price 
of  the  chalice  is  £40,  and  of  the  ciborium  £60.  I  give  them,  because 
it  is  important  to  compare  price  as  well  as  workmanship.  Messrs. 
Hardman  deserve  our  wannest  thanks  for  their  revival  of  plate  suitable 
for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  sacred  usea.  Until  we  make  the 
Gk>thic  revival  felt  in  these  things  as  well  as  in  greater  matterSi  our 
work  is  only  at  its  commencement. 

Messrs.  Hart  and  Sons,  who  make  an  attractive  display  of  metal 
work,  are  not  successful  with  their  work  in  silver.  Their  best  works 
are  for  domestic  use — inkstands,  candlesticks,  tea-services^  and  the 
like  (and,  I  think,  in  German  silver) — and  for  these  they  certainly  de« 
serve  credit. 

Mr.  Keith  exhibits  nothing  but  church  plate,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
mistake.  He  muat  employ  his  men  on  nothing  but  the  right  kind  of 
work  if  he  wishes  to  achieve  complete  success ;  and  he  owes  it  to  his 
position  to  do  something  in  the  same  way  as  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Hart  for  domestic  use.  He  exhibits  three  chalices  of  very  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  a  number  of  others  in  which  there  is  very  little 
variation  from  the  vessels  which  he  has  for  some  years  been  making. 
The  largest  chalice  in  the  centre  of  his  case  is  utterly  unlike  any  old 
work  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  figures  with  which  it  is 
chased  are  not  very  brilliantly  drawn.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  work  is  of  the  best  kind.  The  other  two 
chalices  (on  the  left  of  the  central  chalice  in  Mr.  Keith's  case)  are 
from  my  designs,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  therefore,  except  in  re* 
gard  to  their  workmanship,  for  which  only  Mr.  Keith  is  responsible ; 
and  for  this,  I  think,  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit.  I  doubt  whether 
any  work  in  the  Exhibition  is  better  of  its  kind,  or  more  honestly 
executed  than  that  of  the  larger  of  theee  two  chalices  (made  for  the 
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Biahop  of  Brechin)  ;  but  the  enamels  are  not  first-rate.  The  green  is 
much  too  pale,  light,  and  even  in  tint,  and  the  blue  not  so  bright 
as  Hardman's.  though  the  red  is  usually  very  good.  But,  as  was 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  until  the  world  at  large  will  perceive 
the  beauty  of  good  enamels,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  of  first-rate  qua- 
lity to  be  executed. 

Mr.  Skidmore  is  the  last  English  exhibitor  of  mark.  His  work  is 
always  in  some  way  meritorious.  It  is  true  that  in  his  case  there  is 
not  one  piece  of  plate  which  could  be  mistaken  even  at  first  sight  for 
old  work,  that  the  engraving  is  generally  poor,  the  cups  of  his  chalices 
badly  shaped,  and  the  workmanship  generally  of  rather  a  modern  and 
economical  kind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  designs  generally  have 
some  original  merit,  and  the  workmanship,  if  not  first-rate,  seems  to  be 
always  remarkably  moderate  in  price.  Mr.  Skidmore's  best  work  is, 
I  think,  a  cover  for  the  Gospels.  Here,-  however,  it  will  not  do  to 
compare  the  chasing  of  the  silver  panel  covered  with  foliage  with  any 
old  work  of  the  same  kind;  the  workmanship  is  rough,  and  the 
drawing  very  inferior  to  that  which  Mr.  Skidmore  genendly  gives  us- 
A  large  silver  chalice,  parcel-gilt  (copied  to  a  great  extent  from  one  at 
Rheims)  is  of  the  same  general  shape  as  Hardman's  silver  chalice.  It 
is  a  good  work,  but  the  engraving  on  the  bowl  wants  force ;  the  knop 
is  fairly  good,  but  the  hammered  work  is  coarse;  the  foot  covered 
with  engraving,  nielli,  and  jewels  is  very  effective,  though  the  work- 
manship might  well  be  improved.  When  the  prices  of  this  chalice 
(£50)  and  of  the  book  cover  (£38)  are  taken  into  account,  I  am  obliged 
to  allow  that  Mr.  Skidmore  surpasses  his  brethren  in  workmanship  at 
a  low  price.  But  I  wish  he  would  do  himself  full  justice  by  giving  us 
some  work  of  the  very  best  kind,  regardless  of  the  time  consumed  ia 
its  execution.  Mr.  Skidmore's  green  enamels  are  rich  and  uneven  in 
colour,  and  very  bright. 

Those  architects  who  have  ever  endeavoured  to  get  any  silver  work 
properly  done  by  any  of  the  great  firms  of  silversmiths,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  vile  character  of  the  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
Gothic  (?)  flagon,  chalice,  and  paten,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Garrard. 
They  could  hardly  be  worse,  and  belong  to  the  period  and  school  which 
produced  the  Regent's  Square  type  of  Gothic,  and  not  to  any  school  of 
the  present  day ! 

I  will  not  occupy  any  of  your  space  with  remarks  upon  the  foreign 
plate  in  the  Exhibition,  because,  lif  I  remember  right,  the  President 
made  some  very  just  remarks  on  that  in  the  French  Court,  and  the 
only  other  works  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen,  are  some  poor  work  in 
the  Belgian  Court,  and  some  of  much  more  value  and  interest  in  the 
Russian  Court. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  a  bad  season  for  severe  criticbm ;  for  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  works  I  have  ventured  to  refer  to,  feel  at  all 
aggrieved  by  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  I  fear  I  should  be  able  to 
more  than  make  them  good  by  asking  them  to  compare  their  works 
with  those  admirable  old  examples  now  being  exhibited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Fortunately  we  have  there  a  glorious  collection 
of  proofs  of  the  extreme  excellence  of  the  works  of  ancient  silversmiths. 
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and  it  will  be  sad  indeed  if  such  an  exhibition  does  not  tempt  Messrs. 
Hardman,  Keith,  Hart,  and  Skidmore  to  improve  their  work,  and 
other  men  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  I  venture,  too,  to  press  upon 
my  brethren,  the  necessity  of  studying  this  collection  diligently.  It  is 
seldom  that  many  of  them  will  have  any  opportunity  of  studjring  even 
a  single  old  vessel,  whilst  here  there  are  hundreds.  And  until 
architects  will  generally  study  old,  and  make  designs  for  new  plate, 
we  shall  have  less  good  work,  and  fewer  workers,  than  we  ought  to 
have. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  faithfully, 

GsoBOB  Edmund  Strbst. 
51,  Russell  Square,  July  25,  1862. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  METAL-WORK  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbar  Sib, — One  of  the  first  points  which  strike  the  wanderer 
through  the  tangled  maze  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  the  great 
improvement  in  the  mediaeval  work  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Not  only  is  there  really  less  bad  work,  but,  what  is  more  encouraging 
and  satisfactory,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  that  is  very  good, 
much  even  that  is  new  and  original.  There  are  also  several  revivals 
of  early  work,  which,  although  we  may  not  altogether  admire,  show 
great  thought  and  cleverness  in  treatment;  some  new  applications, 
which  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Mr.  Skidmore's  introduction 
of  electrotype  figures,  and  Mr.  Minton's  beautiful  moulded  and 
coloured  pottery,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  is  much 
to  be  commended,  and  bears  the  same  comparison  to  the  ordinary 
process  as  etching  does  to  engraving.  We  get  by  it  the  work  of  the 
artist  himself,  with  all  his  'feeling,  unspoiled  by  the  clumsiness,  inca- 
pacity, or  misunderstanding  of  the  artizan.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the 
highly  finished  work  by  a  great  artist  in  the  metal  itself,  as  we  get  in  the 
best  ancient  work ;  but  it  may  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  mere  manu- 
factures of  the  present  day.  What  may  we  not  hope  from  an  extended 
use  of  Mr.  Minton's  productions,  both  for  interior  and  exterior  pur- 
poses ?  We  have  here  a  material  capable  of  expressing  the  highest 
art,  tolerably  cheap,  and  positively  indestructible,  at  least  as  nearly  so 
as  anything  in  this  world  can  be.  No  doubt  a  free  use  of  moulded 
or  modelled  pottery,  especially  when  enamelled  with  colour,  would  be 
of  immense  help  to  the  progress  of  pointed  architecture. 

With  so  much,  however,  in  this  exhibition  to  admire,  so  much  to 
encourage  all  interested  in  the  great  work  of  our  age,  there  is  not  a 
little  of  the  work  produced  which  shows  no  progress  at  all,  no  appre- 
ciation of  modem  appliances  and  uses,  in  fact,  no  life  whatever.  I 
would  especially  instance  glass  painting  and  working  in  the  precious 
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metals,  and  to  some  extent,  though  not  so  notablj,  all  kinds  o^  metal 
work.  As  for  the  former,  unlike  its  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  which  is 
happily  wonderfully  reviving,  it  has  become  so  simply  and  merely  a 
manufacture  without  art  or  feeling,  that  unless  our  architects  will  pay 
more  attention  to  it,  and  get  the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists,  iHien 
they  are  not  such  themselves — and  very  few  of  the  architects  of  the 
present  day  are  so,  as  several  of  the  least  satisfactory  examples  we 
have  seen  executed  under  the  strict  supervision  of  architects  otherwise 
eminent  sadly  testify, — ^unless  they  do  this,  1  say,  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  this,  which  should  and  might  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
instructive,  and  various  arts  connected  with  architecture.  In  the 
precious  metal  work  there  is  somewhat  more  promise,  but  still  all  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  Bnglish  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  of  a  mediocre  and 
unsatisfactory  character.  I  must  confess  that  I  for  one  am  tired  and 
sick  of  the  same  severe  monotonous  shapes  of  most  of  the  pieces  with 
their  lady-like  scratchings,  scarce  worth  the  name  of  engraving.  I 
want  to  see  more  variety  of  shape,  and  1  think  more  gracefulness,  a 
much  freer  .use  of  chiselting,  hammering,  and  embossing :  some  use 
at  any  rate  of  casting ;  for  casting  of  metal  must  be  legitimate  enough 
in  certain  cases,  the  very  fact  of  metal  being  so  easily  cast,  and  the 
almost  impossibility  of  performing  certain  feats  without  it,  show  that 
we  as  well  as  the  ancients  have  a  fuU  artistic  right  to  avail  ourselves 
of  tills  capability  of  metal.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  always  desirable 
that  the  surface  of  cast  metal  shouM  be  chased  and  finished  by  hand. 
Another  immense  want  is  of  bolder  and  better  engraving  executed  by 
real  artists,  and  not  mere  workmen.  But  above  all  these,  what  one 
feels  the  want  of  most  is  a  larger  application  and  better  descriptioB  of 
enamelling.  Most  engraved  work,  for  example,  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  thin  translucent  enamel  and  niello  work.  Upon  all  these 
points  we  have  most  instructive  lessons  in  the  many  beautiful  spe* 
ciflsens  of  ancient  art  exhibited  in  the  Loan  Collection  at  South 
Kensington.  The  manly  vigour  of  much  of  the  work,  even  in  later 
pieces,  such  as  some  of  the  fine  salt-cellars,  though  the  designs  are  not 
entirely  admirable,  is  very  refreshing  after  the  unreal  and  unfeeling 
modern  antiques,  meagre  and  lukewarm,  which  we  see  in  the  other 
exhibition. 

We  have  also,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  learn  from  some  of  the  very 
lovely  works  of  a  later  date ;  for  though  we  should  not  imitate  the 
feeling,  shapes,  or  designs  of  the  cinque  cento  or  later  periods,  still  we 
may  see  what  wonder^l  power  the  great  artists  of  those  times  bad 
over  their  materials,  and  especially  with  what  skill  they  pourtray  the 
human  figure  and  other  natural  objects. 

The  Loan  Collectioo  is  yery  rich  in  fine  specimens  of  enamel,  and 
gives  us  some  hints  which  we  ought  immediately  to  follow  out.  The 
beautiful  nautilus,  or  navioula  cover,  belonging  to  AU  Souls  CeUege, 
Oxford,  is  an  especially  noticeable  example,  both  for  the  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  material.  The  mixture  of  the  ehaw^levS  and  cUmeommi 
enamel  is  very  successfully  managed,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imtlatioB, 
as  is  also  the  better  known  embossing  with  a  back  ground  of  enamel, 
as  in  the  staff  of  the  New  College  orozier.     In  this  matter  of  enamel 
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much  may  be  learnt  from  the  earliest  and  later  artists,  at  any  rate — in 
treatment  and  colour. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  any  judge  of  art,  who  has  carefully  looked 
through  the  mediseval  and  other  treasures  at  South  Kensington, 
whether  we  have  at  present  any  mastery  over  the  precious  metals  at 
all  comparable  to  that  shown  in  the  old  work ;  and  if  not,  why  is  it  ? 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  stone  and  wood  we  not  only  feel  and  imitate 
the  beauty  of  the  ancient  work,  but  actually  improve  upon  it,  and 
invent  many  noble  things  worthy  of  ourselves  and  our  instructors: 
but  as  soon  as  we  touch  silver  and  gold,  and  in  some  degree  any  metal 
at  all,  life  seems  quite  gone.  The  answer  usually  given  is,  that  fine 
works  in  metal-work  wUl  not  pay.  Is  this  true  ?  I  think  certainly 
not.  It  has  never  been  tried.  Of  course  there  will  be  little  demand 
for  work  as  poor  as  before,  but  at  a  much  higher  price ;  but  if  we 
provide  the  public  with  gold  and  silver  work,  both  for  sacred  and 
secular  use,  of  anything  like  the  high  perfection  shown  in  the  good 
specimens  of  mediseval  times,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  pur- 
chasers even  at  a  very  high  price.  I  say  for  secular  purposes,  because 
for  many  reasons  it  must  be  deprecated  that  our  mediaeval  designers 
should  neglect  this  point.  There  is  not  half  the  scope  for  talent  and  taste 
in  church  work  as  there  would  be  by  an  extended  practice  in  secular 
work,  embracing  as  it  does  so  many  phases,  and  such  variety  of  human 
life.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  bring  vitality  into  this  art  as  its  applica* 
tion,  as  freely  and  widely  as  possible,  to  the  ordinary  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  present  time. 

Let  us  then  have  better  artists — more  boldness  in  use  of  materials 
and  choice  of  subject — greater  variety  of  treatment  and  more  applica* 
tion  of  colour — and,  above  all,  let  us  adapt  our  works,  as  happily  at 
last  is  being  done  in  architecture,  to  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  in  our  metal-work  we  shall  be  as 
successful  as  we  are  in  the  other  branches  of  ecclesiology. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  G.  J. 


COMPETITION  FOR  A  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  AT  MONT- 

PELLIER. 

Thsbb  is  some  interest  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  conditions 
of  a  competition  advertised  for  a  Protestant  Church  at  Montpellier 
(H^rault). 

"  Programme.    Maxmwn  de  la  D^pense :  200 flOO  francs. 

**  he  temple  proprement  dit  sera  pr^o^^  d'un  vestibule  de  40  k  60  metres 
carr^  de  superficie. — 11  contiendra  une  chaire  pour  le  prddicateur,  deux 
tinges  avec  pupitres  pour  le  lecteur  et  le  chantre,  un  banc  du  Consistoire  pour 
vingt  personnes  environ,  une  table  de  communion,  un  orgue  et  des  tribunes 
pour  le  public.  Sa  contenanee  totale,  y  compris  les  tribunes  pour  un  tiers  au 
moinsi  sera.de  dooze  k  item  eents  personnes  assises :  la  surface  ^tant  calculi 
h.  raison  de  36  metres  carr^  (0".46  sur  0^.80)  par  personne,  ind^pendamment 
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des  commanications  qai  auront:  let  principales,  l*^;  et  Ici  leeoiiilairesy 
(>".60  de  largeur.  Outre  let  portet  principales,  on  anra  aoin  de  manager  dcs 
issues  particuli^res  pour  f^iliter  T^facuation  du  temple  dans  les  grandea 
solennit^. 

"  En  sus  dn  temple  proprement  dit,  on  ^tablira :  un  logement  pour  le  con- 
cierge; un  petit  vestibule;  une  salle  de  36  k  40  metres  carr^  pour  les  r^ 
unions  du  Consistoire ;  un  Tcsdaire  de  20  it  25  metres  carr^  devant  oontenir 
la  biblioth^ue ;  des  cabinets  d'aisances;  et  des  caves. 

**  Sans  se  d^partir  de  la  simplicity  qui  convient  etsentiellement  an  calte 
r^form^,  on  s'attacbera  k  donner  k  I'^fice  un  caract^  k  la  fois  monumental 
et  religieuz ;  et»  comme  la  predication  est  Tune  des  pratiques  les  plus  impoi^ 
tantes  de  ce  culte,  on  devra,  dans  I'organisation  du  temple  et  de  sea  tribunea 
et  dans  rinstallation  de  la  cbaire,  rechercher  les  dispositions  les  plus  fa? orables 
k  I'audition. 

"  Le  chiffre  de  200,000  francs  susindiqu^  oomprendra  la  d^penae  d'nn 
clocber  ou  campanile^  ainsi  que  lea  frais  de  tout  le  mobilier,  k  I'exception  de 
i  orgue« 


FIRST  FESTIVAL  OF  PAROCHIAL  CHOIRS  IN  CANTER- 

BURY  CATHEDRAL. 

So  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  gatherings  of  Parish  Choirs  which 
have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  last  six 
years*  that  we  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  that  which  waa 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  metropolitical  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  9th  of  July.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in 
it.  All  the  arrangements,  indeed,  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  other 
unions ;  for  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  ftict  that  the  Cathedral 
Chapter  would  not  allow  any  singers  except  those  on  their  own  founda- 
tion to  wear  surplices.  Dean  Alford,  we  believe,  is  not  one  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  unaccountable  retrogression  from  the  good  pre- 
cedent of  all  other  cathedrals  under  similar  circumstances.  Another 
drawback  was  that  the  commencement  of  Morning  Service  was  delayed 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  through  the  unpunctuality  of  the  trains  on 
the  South-Eastem  line.  But  our  main  business  is  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Precentor  of  the  Union  (the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner)  and  his 
choirs  did  their  duty ;  and  here  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  commend  with 
very  slight  exceptions. 

The  programme  for  the  Morning  and  Communion  Service  was  aa 
follows : — For  the  Preces  and  Responses,  Tallis's  harmonies  as  given  in 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  but  the  Plain  Song  corrected  in  the  Responses 
after  the  Creed,  and  the  two  alto  parts  altered  for  tenor  and  alto,  aa 
was  done  at  the  Peterborough  Festival.  For  the  Faitfe,  the  First 
Tone,  with  the  harmony  generally  attributed  to  Tallii ;  for  Psalms  44 
and  46,  T.  Purcell's  chant  in  G  major ;  for  Psalm  46,  Tucker*s  chant 
in  A.  For  the  Te  Ptftun,  Tumer*s  single  chant  in  A ;  for  the  Benedictms, 
Oibbons's  chant  in  O.  The  division  of  the  words  both  for  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles  ranks  among  the  best  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  through 
the  previous  exertions  of  the  Precentor  in  training  the  choirs,  they  had 
become  sufficiently  used  to  it,  and  did  not  hurry  the  words  on  the 
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reciting  notes,  or  make  ungrammatical  pauses  at  the  end  of  them.  The 
Anthem  after  the  third  collect  was  Tallis's  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments,'*  and  was  admirably  sung.  The  Litany  was  chanted 
according  to  Helmore's  Brief  Directory  and  Accompanying  Harmonies. 
For  the  Introit,  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  was  sung  as 
arranged  in  Hymns  Jncient  and  Modem,  The  unison  of  600  voices  in 
the  first  and  third  stanzas  had  a  fine  effect ;  but  the  volume  of  sound 
from  the  organ  was  felt  not  to  be  sufiiciently  strong  in  proportion. 
The  size  of  the  instrument  is  very  moderate  for  such  a  building,  and 
its  position  in  the  triforium  much  diminishes  its  power,  as  heard  below. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  officiating  Minor  Canon  for  the 
Morning  Prayer  was  the  Rev.  T.  Hirst,  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
for  the  Litany,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hake,  both  of  whom  did  their  parts 
ivell. 

In  the  Communion  Service,  the  Dean  was  celebrant,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in  music  rendered  him  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  Kyrie,  Credo,  Sanctus,  and  Gloria  in  Eseehis  were 
from  Marbeck  and  Helmore,  but  the  accompanying  harmonies  to  the 
three  latter  were  some  not  yet  published.  The  greater  part  of  the 
singers  retired  after  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  enough  remained  to  sing  the  Sanctus  and  Gloria  in 
a  respectable  style.  The  number  of  communicants  was  estimated 
at  300. 

In  the  Afternoon  Service  the  Ptoalms  and  Canticles  were  sung  in 
unison  to  Chregorian  and  quasi- Ghregorian  tones,  namely,  the  47th  and 
48th  Psalms  to  the  Eighth  Tone,  ending  of  four  notes  in  Sol,  the  49th 
Psalm  to  this  form  of  the  First  Tone, 


the  Magnificat  to  the  Fifth  Tone,  ending  in  La ;  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
to  the  Third  Tone,  first  ending.  The  result  was  nearly  as  good  as 
one  could  desire.  The  Anthem  was,  "  I  know  that- the  Lord  is  great/' 
by  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  which  was  also  well  sung,  except  a  little  con- 
fusion at  starting.  An  able  and  appropriate  sermon,  on  Rev.  ziv.  3* 
was  preached  by  the  Dean.  It  was  preceded  by  the  Hymn,  "  From 
highest  heaven  th'  Btemal  Son,**  and  followed  by  "  Songs  of  praise 
the  angels  sing,"  both  of  them  from  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  with 
the  tunes  as  edited  by  Mr.  WI  H.  Monk. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  congratulate  the  Clergy  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Diocese  (we  may  add,  of  the  whole  Province)  that  this  their  first 
Choir  Meeting  passed  off  so  well ;  and  we  hope  that  on  similar  occa- 
sions in  future  this  Diocese  will  acquit  itself  in  a  manner  still  more 
worthy  of  its  ecclesiastical  rank  and  glorious  antecedents. 
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MUSIC  FOR  LENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeelenologiat. 

6iB.—- It  may  interest  jour  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Erskine  Bionejr, 
and  perhaps  others  of  your  readers,  to  know  the  choral  custom  at  S. 
Matthias*,  Stoke  Newington,  during  Lent  and  Holy  Week.  I  must 
premise  that  our  Ferial  services  throughout  the  year  are  sung  in  unison 
from  the  Manual  of  Plain  Song,  with  organ  accompaniment  to  psalms, 
canticles,  and  metrical  hymns.  On  Sundays  Tooal  harmonies  are 
added  to  versicles,  responses,  &c. ;  while  on  saints'  days  and  high  fes> 
tivals  we  use  Tallis,  with  organ  accompaniment  throughout.  During 
Holy  Week  we  sing  the  service  as  usual,  but  the  organ  is  silent.  The 
Litany  is  sung  daily  in  this  week  to  a  special  setting  on  the  third 
Tone,  to  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Masters  and  Co.  On  Gk>od  Friday  it 
is  sung  at  2.30  p.m.,  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the  Passion ;  which 
ended,  the  "  reproaches**  are  sung,  as  published  by  Messrs.  NoveUo  and 
Co.  In  order  to  sustain  the  voices  throughout  the  last-named  rather 
fatiguing  service,  an  unisonous  pedal  accompaniment  on  the  organ  is 
used  for  the  chorus  parts ;  but  the  portions  song  by  the  "  two  clerks  " 
are  unaccompanied,  as  is  likewise  "  Pange  lingua"  at  the  conclusion. 

In  Order  to  show  how  we  endeavour  to  mark  the  gradations  from 
Septuagesima  to  Easter  Eve,  I  subjoin  a  table  of  tones*  and  have  noted 
below  those  forms  which  are  not  sung  from  Mr.  Helmore*s  book.  No 
"  intonations'*  to  psalms  and  canticles  are  used  on  Ferias  throughout 
Lent. 

I  should  add  that  the  celebration  at  7.30  a.m.  in  Holy  Week  is 
choral,  and  is  sung  from  Mr.  Gh'eatheed's  Plain  Song  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  without  organ  accompaniment,  and  by  men  only. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sfbksir  NoTTIirOHAM. 

Stoke  Neunngton, 
July  18,  1862. 
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Bbnedicitb.    3n/  Tone,  4th  Ending. 


^s 


O  all    ye  *  *  *  bless  ye  the  Lobd  :  praise  *  *  *  Him  for  e  -  ver. 
Bbnedictus.    3r<^  Tone,  Simple  Form. 


Bless-ed    be  the  Lord  Ood  of  Is  -  ra  -  el :  for  He  *  *  re-deem-ed  His  peo-ple. 
Bbnbbicitb.     Tonut  peregrinms,    Sarum  Form. 


jfeg 


O  all  *  *  *  bless  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him»  and  mag-ni-fy  Him  for  e  -  ver. 
Bbnbdicitb.    Sm?  Tone,  Ut  Ending  B. 

}t     M  ^-— ♦      ■     I    W  — 


O  all  *   *  *  bless  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  *   *   *   Him  for  e  -  fer. 
Nunc  Dimittib.     Isi  Tone,  Ath  Ending.    Monotonia  Mediation. 


Lord,  now  *  *  *  de  •  part  in  peace  :  ac  •  cord  -  ing  to  Thy  word. 


GULIELMI  DURANDI,  EPISCOPI  MIMATENSIS.  RATIONALIS 
DIVINORUM  OFFICIORUM  LIBER  QUINTUS. 

It  has  been  thought  that  many  ritualists  would  take  an  interest  in  a 
translation  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Rationale  of  Durandus, — that  which 
treats  on  the  succession  of  offices  in  the  Church's  year.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  the  attempt  will  excite  the  ridicule  with  which  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  first  book  was,  twenty  years  ago,  received  by  some  who 
have  long  since  been  found  fighting  on  our  side ;  and  we  can  only 
wonder  that,  attracting  so  much  attention,  both  in  England  and  France, 
as  that  translation  did,  it  has  not  been  continued.  The  essay  of  Du- 
randus ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  parallel  passages  from  Beletti, 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  and  Sicardus  :  the  Mitrah  of  the  last-named  author 
was  inaccessible  to  ecclesiologists  till  published  by  the  Abb^  Migne  in 
1855,  but  with  so  little  attention  to  correctness,  that  the  text  is  in 
many  places  absolutely  unintelligible. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  dates  of  these  writers. 

Durandus  was  bom  in  1220,  and  died  in  1296.  A  passage,  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  (Lib.  viii.  cap.  0,)  fixes  its  date :  "  Hoc  anno 
computamns  annos  Domini  1286.'*  And  it  was  published  before  1295, 
because  in  that  year  the  festivals  of  the  Apostles  were  made  doubles,  by 
Pope  Urban,  whereas  Durandus  speaks  of  them  as  semi-doubles. 

JoBN  Bblbtb,  a  theologian  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  but  apparently 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Church  of  Rheims,  appears  to  have 
flourished  abont  1160;  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 
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SiCABDus  OF  Crbmona  was  born  about  1 150,  and  died  in  1^1 5^ 

RmPBBT  ov  Dbutz  was  born  about  1065,  and  died  in  1135.  Bttt 
his  treatise  on  the  Divine  Offices  was  his  first  work,  as  he  expressly 
tells  Cuno,  first,  Abbat  of  Sigeberg,  then,  Bishop  of  Radsbon,  in  the 
preface.  It  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Honobius  of  Autux.  His  Gemma  A$um4e  was  probably  written  in 
1220. 

A  curious  question  arises,  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  identity  of  so 
many  passages  in  Beleth,  Sicardus,  and  Durandus.  Did  the  second 
copy  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  both  ?  But  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis.  None  of  these  writers  are 
shy  of  giving  their  authorities ;  they  rather  glory  in  showing  their 
reading.  Again,  though  five  or  six  consecutive  sentences  are  the  same 
in  two,  or  even  in  the  three,  the  whole  arrangement  is  utterly  diffn^nt. 
We  are  rather  disposed  to  imagine  that  a  certain  amount  of  esoteric 
explanation  of  the  Church's  symbolism  was  floating  about  in  the 
schools,  and,  by  continued  repetition,  almost  in  the  same  words ;  and 
that  thus  none  of  the  writers  borrowed  from  the  other*  but  only  availed 
himself  of  the  general  teaching  of  the  times.  Anyhow»  the  fact  is 
curious,  and  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 


ChAPTBB  I.      OF  THB  FiFTH  BoOK  OF  THB  RaTIONALB  OF  DuBANDUS. 
OF  THB  OIVIKB  OFFICBS,  NIGHTLY  AMD  DAILY,  IN  OBNBBAL. 

1 .  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus  we  read,  how  the  Lobd  com-  1 
manded  Moses,  saying.  See  thou  make  all  things  aeeordin§  to  ike 
pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  wumnt.    We,  therefore,  must  be  coofvmned 
to  that   heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is   ordained  for  the  praise  itf 
God,  and  which,  as  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Oalatians,  is  above,  and  5 
the  mother  of  us  all,  especially  in  our  common  wcHrship,  accoidisig 
to  that  saying:  J  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalewh 
which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night,  making  mention  of 
the  Lobd.     And  in  the  fourth  of  Revelation :  They  rest  not  day  nor 
night,  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,     But  the  Church  Militant  cannot  lO 
perfectly  imitate  the  Church  Triumphant ;  because,  as  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ix.,    the  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul. 
And  not  only  doth  our  infirmity  prevent  us  from  spending  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  in  continual  praise,  but  also  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  bodily  wants»  according  to  that  of  Oenesis  iii..  In  the  sweat  of  thy  1 5 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread;  and,  therefore,  we  do  what  we  can  by 
praising  Oon  at  certain  hours  of  the  natural  day.    2.   For  which 
cause  Ezra  the  prophet  taught  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  to  praise  God  four  times  in  the  day,  and 
four  timei  iii  the  night,  tbat  each  of  the  four  elements  whereof  man  ^O 
is  formed  may  offer  its  worship  at  fitting  hours  to  the  Cieator. 
And  of  these  hours,  the  nocturnal  are  vespers,  compline,  nocturasw 
and  lauds,     llie  diurnal  are  prime,  tierce,  sexts,  and  nones.    For  the 
vesper  office,  which  is  the  first,  pertains  to  night :  because  its  name  ia 
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derived  from  the  vesper  star,  which  rises  when  night  begins.     There-  25 
fore,  saith  David,  Seven  timet  a  day  will  I  praiee  Thee,     And  again. 
At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  Thee ;  which  order  the 
Council  of  Agde  has  approved ;  and  Holy  Church  has  observed ;  since 
noctams  are  sung  at  midnight.     But  the  other  seven  canonical  hours 
are  said   by  day ;    i.e.,   lauds,  which,  formerly  said  at   dawn,  are  30 
now  joined  to  noctumsw   prime,  tierce,  sexts,  nones,  vespers,  and 
oompHne,  which  are  called  the  seven  canonical  or  regular  hours :  for 
that  which  in  Greek  is  called  Canon,   in  Latm  is  regula.      Now 
the  mass  or  oblation,  for  the  excellency  of  so  great  a  sacrament  as  is 
therein  celebrated,  is  above  all  other  kind  of  worship,  and  is  worship  35 
and  laud  in  itself,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  the  number  of  the 
rest.    Therefore  in  this  work  doth  it  obtain  a  special  treatise  to  itself, 
albeit  some  take  it  in  connection  with  the  office  of  tierce  or  nones, 
because  at  those  hours  it  is  regularly  celebrated.    3.  The  nocturnal 
office  well  sets  forth  the  miserable  times,  when  men  lay  under  the  40 
hands  of  the  devil ;  but  the  diurnal,  our  redemption  and  liberation 
through  Chbist  the  8un  of  Righteousness,  Who  lightened  our  dark- 
ness with  His  Divine  love,  and  brought  us  forth  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan.     Because   we  receive  so  great  benefit  through  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  Holt  Spisit,  therefore  are  sevenfold  praises  due  to  Goo.  45 
4.  Secondly,  forasmuch  as  the  natural  day  represents  every  stage 
through  which  man,  though  he  now  pass  not,  yet  would  pass  but  for 
sin;   the  natural  day  hath  seven  changes.     First,  infancy,  which  is 
represented  by  morning  lauds ;  second,  childhood,  by  prime ;   third, 
adolescence,  by  tierce;  fourth,   youth,  by  sext;  fifth,  manhood,  by 50 
nones ;  sixth,  age,  by  vespers ;  seventh,  decrepitude,  or  end  of  life, 
which  is  signified  by  compline.   So  in  each  age  we  are  bound  to  praise 
God  for  the  judgments  of  His  righteousness.     Of  infancy.  Blessed 
Nicholas  is  set  as  our  example,  who  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  refused  his  mother's  breast,  save  once  only  in  the  course  of  55 
the  day.     Of  other  ages  enough  is  known.     Thirdly,  because,   as 
Solomon  suth,  7'Ae  Juet  man  falleth  seven  times  a  day.     Deserving 
seven  special  punishments,  seven  times  should  the  Divine  aid  be  in- 
voked, whereby  to  rise  again.    Fourthly,  because  seven  is  the  number 
of  universality.  60 

5.  But  twelve  hours  being  attributed  to  the  day,  in  all  whereof  men 
should  praise  the  Loan,  why  doth  the  Church  choose  four  only 
wherean  to  sing  psalms?  I  answer,  it  hath  already  been  said  that 
we  cannot  perpetually  persevere  in  our  praises,  and  therefore  the  de- 
ficiencies of  other  hours  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  first,  third,  sixth,  65 
and  ninth.  For  in  each  three  psalms  are  said :  and  so  in  the  four 
(canonical)  hours,  the  number  of  the  psalms  corresponds  to  the  (natu- 
ral) hours  ;  and  every  psalm  containeth  eight  verses,  signifying  the  octave 
of  the  Resurrecdon,  concerning  which  we  shall  speak  under  the  head 
of  compline.  If  then  we  sing  psalms  by  octonaries  at  the  hours  it  is  70 
because  we  exult  in  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection.  Moreover  at  eadi 
of  the  hours  is  tkrice  said  Ohria  Patrit  in  order  that  for  each  hour 
granted  to  us  for  the  labour  needfol  to  our  corporal  sustenance,  we 
should  at  these  hours  render  glory  to  God,  to  show  that  in  every 
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hour  we  are  His  servants.     Since  the  three  ascriptions,  at  prime,  75 
show  us  to  be  in  God's  service  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  hours, 
and  the  three  at  tierce  protect  us  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the 
three  likewise  at  sexts  provide  us  against  the  sleights  of  the  devil  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  nones,  with  its  ascriptions, 
doth  protect  us  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  hours.    And  it  majSO 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  under  prime  two  hours  are  compre- 
hended, viz.  the  first  itself  and  second,  under  tierce  likewise  three, 
namely,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  under  sexts  also  three,  the  sixth 
itself,  the  seventh  and  eighth ;  under  nones  two,  the  ninth  itself  and 
the  tenth ;  vespers  then  representing  the  eleventh,  and  compline  the  85 
twelfth.    But  we  especially  praise  Ood  in  the  six  day  hours,  namely, 
prime,  tierce,  sexts,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  because  those  hours 
are  otherwise  privileged  beyond  others.     Wherefore  they  merited  that 
the  Divine  Ofiice  should  be  celebrated  in  them. 

6.   For,  at  night  Christ  was  taken,   at  dawn  mocked,  at   the  90 
first  hour  delivered   to  the   Gentiles ;   at  the  third  scourged,   and 
condemned  to  the  cross ;  at  the  sixth  nailed  to  the  cross ;  at  the  ninth 
He  gave  up  the  ghost ;  at  the  eleventh  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross ;  at  the  twelfth  was  buried.     Also  at  night  He  despoiled  hell, 
at  dawn  He  rose.     At  the  first  hour  He  appeared  to  Mary,  at  the  05 
third  to  those  returning  from  the  sepulchre,  at  the  sixth  to  James,  at 
the  ninth  to  Peter :  at  vesper  time  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmani, 
He  opened  the  Scriptures,  and  made  Himself  known.     At  compline 
He  spake  peace  to  the  apostles,  and  did  eat  with  them.     How  we 
ought  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  praises  of  these  hours,  Bernard  showetfa,  100 
saying,  My  brethren,  when  we  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  let  us  join 
to  words  understanding,  to  understanding  affection,  to  affection  exul- 
tation, to  exultation  perfection,  to  perfection  humility,  and  to  humility 
liberty.     Moreover,  psalmody  hath  taken  its  name  from  prime,  tierce, 
sexts,  and  nones,  and  not  from  other  hours,  in  order  that  in  those  we  105 
may  do  service  to  God,  because  the  householder  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  then  went  forth  to  bring  labourers  into  his  vineyard,  signifying 
thereby  the  holy  Church.     7.  Further,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
Daniel  fixed  on  tierce,  sexts,  and  nones  for  the  praises  of  God,  when, 
having  understood  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up  a  statue  which  all  110 
were  to  worship,  he  entered  into  his  house,  and.  having  opened  his 
window,  prayed  kneeling  towards  Jerusalem ;  which  Jerome  expound- 
ing, saith  that  the  Church  hence  deriveth  her  tradition,  wherefore  she 
causeth  men's  knees  to  bow  thrice  daily,  viz.  at  tierce,  sexts,  and  nones. 
8.  Also  in  these  hours  we  are  to  praise  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  that  is,  at  H^ 
noctums  or  matins,  because  at  such  an  hour  a  certain  star  appears  in 
heaven  which  is  called  tranmontanat  by  whose  guidance  sailors  reach  the 
port ;  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  very  steUa  tranmoniana,  who,  if  we 
rightly  praise  her  here,  will  lead  us  to  the  port  of  safety.   Moreover,  at 
prime  appears  that  star,  called  Diana,  which  is  followed  by  the  sun,  and  190 
that  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  true  star  Diana,  who  bare  for  us  the  true  sun, 
namely,  Christ,  Who  giveth  light  unto  the  world.    Then,  at  tierce  is 
the  time  for  taking  food,  and  she  bare  for  us  the  True  Breads  which  is 
Christ,  with  Whom  is  all  fulness.   Also,  at  sexts,  because  at  that  boor 
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the  san  burns  with  the  most  fenrent  heat,  she  also  is  to  be  praised  and  195 
prayed  to,  that  she  may  warm  our  cold  hearts  into  loye  by  Chbist,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  Whom  she  did  bear.  At  nones,  because  then  the 
sun  declines  to  the  west,  and  she  doth  help  and  protect  us,  when  our 
sun  sets — namely,  in  the  decline  of  life.     At  vespers,  because  then  the 
day  begins  to  be  ended,  and  she  doth  defend  in  the  hour  of  death  them  1 30 
who  sing  praise  to  her.    Then,  at  compline,  for  that  day  is  then  ended, 
and  she  at  the  end  of  life  intercedes  for  us,  and  causes  us  to  be  received 
into   eternal   tabernacles,    where  the  joy  of  the  elect  is  complete. 
0.  Pope  Urban  instituted  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary :  as  shall 
be  said  under  Advent.    Now  the  nocturnal  office  brings  to  mind  the  1 35 
time  from  Adam  to  Noah.     That  for  dawn,  the  time  from  Noah  to 
Abraham ;   prime,  from  Abraham  to  Moses :   tierce,  from  Moses  to 
David ;  sexts.  from  David  to  the  Advent  of  Christ  ;  nones,  the  time 
from  thence  to  the  second  Advent. 

At  vespers  we  commemorate  the  Sabbath,  i.  e.  the  rest  of  the  soul,  from  140 
the  time  it  leaves  the  body  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  at  compline,  the 
perfected  number,  and  completed  joy  of  the  saints,  accomplished  in  the 
day  of  the  great  festival,  when  the  blessed  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

[The  parallel  passages  to  this  Chapter,  which  are  very  numerous  and 
important,  will  be  given  in  a  future  number.] 
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A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Tuesday, 
June  24,  1862.  Present:  The  President  (in  the  chair;)  E.  Akroyd, 
Esq.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  T.  Hel- 
more,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Matthew,  the  Rev.  W. 
Scott,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  following  honorary  members  were  elected  on  the  nomination 
of  the  President :  M.  du  Sommerard,  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  Professor 
Eitelberger,  M.  Cuypers,  Sig.  Salviati,  Sig.  Castellan i. 

The  President  explained  the  present  state  of  the  proposed  frontal  for 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  was  agreed  that  a  sub-committee  should  be 
appointed,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Akroyd  and  Mr.  France,  to  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  completing  the  frontal,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

A  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number,  was  drafted  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  Chapter  House  Committee. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  musical 
matters  had  expressed  to  him  his  conviction  that  the  time  had  come 
for  dissociating  the  Motett  Choir  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  and 
accordingly  he  proposed  that  steps  should  now  be  taken  for  dissolving 
the  union  that  had  existed  between  the  two  bodies  for  the  last  ten 
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yean.  It  was  settled  tb«t  the  officers  should  be  a  sub-committee  for 
eonsidering  the  terms  of  disunion ;  and  the  following;'  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  tibe  Chairman  of  Committees,  was  adopted  : — 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is  desirable  for  the  Eccletiolo- 
gioal  Society  to  terminate  those  functions  which  they  have  for  some  yean 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  proseention  of  cfaureh  muaie,  and  tluit  it 
be  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  society  to  take  steps  for  dissolTiog  sooli 
union  as  at  present  exists  between  the  Ecclesiological  Society  and  the  repre* 
8entati?es  or  the  late  Motett  Society/' 

Mr.  Clarke  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  drawings  for  the 
restoration  of  a  curious  ancient  chapel,  built  of  brick,  of  First-Pointed 
style,  at  Coggeshall,  in  Bseex. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  working  drawings 
for  Honolulu  Cathedral;  also  the  plans  for  enlarging  a  church  in 
Borneo,  by  adding  a  chancel ;  and  the  drawings  for  the  restoration  of 
Rockfbrd  and  Barking  churches  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Truefitt  met  the  committee,  and  laid  before  them  his  drawings 
for  a  large  country  house  at  Barnet  (to  cost  £5000)  ;  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  debased  church  of  Chorlton-oum-Hardy,  near  MaB-> 
Chester ;  and  for  some  cheap  cottages  (three  for  £280)  designed  for 
Toppesfield.  Mr.  Tniefitt  consented  to  make  a  drawing  of  these  for 
the  Ecclesiohgist, 

Mr.  Withers  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  desigpas  for  the 
restoration  of  Nevern  Church,  and  for  parsonages  at  Garton  and 
Hentfynan.  He  stated  that  he  was  about  to  design  an  Anglican 
church  for  Brussels. 

The  committee  xamined  two  completion  designs  for  a  church  at 
Masborough,  Yo.kshire,  submitted  for  their  adjudication  by  the  church 
building  committee.  They  selected  unanimously  a  design  marked 
by  a  cross  pattern,  and  the  secretary  was  requested  to  communicate 
the  decision  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White. 

As  very  nearly  fifty  names  were  reported  as  subscribed  for  the  pro- 
posed anniversary  club  dinner  at  the  International  Exhibition,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  issuing  the  vouchers. 

The  committee  examined  designs  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  for  Beth- 
wood  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  for  a  church  at  Sunk 
Island ;  for  rebuilding  a  village  at  Oxenwood,  Wiltshire  ;  for  a  new 
church  at  Huntley,  Gloucestershire ;  for  a  fountain  at  Westminster ; 
for  rearranging  S.  Luke*s,  Berwick  Street ;  and  for  domestic  works  at 
various  places. 

Letters  were  submitted  from  C.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  R.  J.  Withers,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Walton,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ella- 
combe,  W.  M.  Teulon,  Esq.,  S.  S.  Teulon,  Esq.,  F.  R.  Wilson,  Esq., 
W.  White,  Esq.,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  Scdegiologiat,  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  committee  examined  Mr.  W.  M.  TeulonV  deiijgn  for  an'  infant 
school  at  East  Grinsted. 

Photographs  of  the  new  Carmelite  Church  at  Bagn^nss  de  Biiorre, 
and  of  the  Emperor's  new  church  of  S.  Sauveur*  near  L&z,  were 
eihibited. 

Some  photographs  of  painted  windows  by  Mr.  Warrington,  for 
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So^erby  Church,    Yorkahire ;   blip,  Oxon ;   Ilkley,  YodLshire;  and 
Hereford  Cathedral  were  exhibited. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  the  day  of  the  annivenBary  meet- 
ing. 

A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Tuesday, 
July  Ist,  1862 :  present,  the  President  (in  the  chair,)  J.  S.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jebb,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P.,  R.  E.  E.  War- 
burton,  Esq..  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and  attended 
the  meeting. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  vras  admitted  a 
patron. 

Stephenson  Greatheed,  Esq.,  of  Tunbridge,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  H. 
Cope,  Bart.,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

It  was  agreed  to  propose  Lord  Lyttelton  as  a  Vice-President  at  the 
anniversary  meeting. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  resolution,  with  respect  to  the 
Motett  Choir,  adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone 
the  question,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried,  proposed  by 
the  President,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore : 

"  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  the  Resolution  of  the 
last  Committee  an  the  subject  of  the  union  with  the  Motett  Choir  to  the  in- 
coming Committee,  with  the  request  that  it  should  take  it  into  its  immediate 
consideration.'' 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White,  stating, 
that  the  Masborough  Church-building  Committee  adopted  the  Eccle- 
siological  Society's  adjudication,  and  forwarding  a  vote  of  thanks  on 
the  subject.  The  design  selected  was  found  to  be  a  work  of  Mr.  W. 
White. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  met  the  Committee,  and  ex- 
hibited his  designs  for  the  re-arrangement  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  ;  for  the  new  church  of  S.  Martin's,  Worcester  (in  which 
the  roof  of  the  demolished  Guesten  Hall  was  used  for  the  nave)  ;  for  the 
new  parsonage  of  S.  Nicholas,  Worcester;  and  for  some  schools  at 
Crowle. 

Mr.  Burges  met  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  cartoons 
for  the  proposed  Murray  memorial  window. 

It  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  offering  a  colour 
prize,  in  connection  with  the  Architectural  Museum,  till  the  Museum 
had  settled  its  own  scheme  of  prizes. 

The  draft  of  the  Annual  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
it  was  adopted  with  some  additions. 

It  was  agreed  to  propose  as  the  house  list  for  the  new  Committee, 
the  following  names  :  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  F.  H. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed.  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale ;  and  to  propose  as  auditors,  the  Hon.  Colin 
Ldlndsay,  and  F.  B.  Pearson,  Esq. 
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On  Tuesday  evening*  July  1,  the  Twenty- third  Anniyenary  meeting 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  There  was  a  numerous  attendance  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  society,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.  Amoogst  the  other  gentlemen 
present  were  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Sir 
S.  R.  Glynne.  Bart.,  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq., 
Chevalier  C.  de  Borman,  M.  Ouffens,  Signer  Salviati.  M.  Cuyper^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrice,  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  Rev.  W.  Scott. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Rev.  B.  Webb,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  M.  White,  Rev.  W^.  H.  C. 
Luke,  Rev.  H.  J.  Matthew,  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  Rev.  C.  J.  Le  Oeyt, 
Rev.  T.  James,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Anderdon,  G.  M.  Hills,  R.  E.  E.  War- 
burton,  J.  D.  Chambers,  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  B.  Fcrrey,  G.  Edmund 
Street,  E.  W.  Godwin,  W.  White,  W.  Slater,  J.  Skidmore,  W.  C. 
Luard,  David  Brandon,  W.  H.  J.  Weale  (of  Bruges),  F.  Gambier  Parry. 
J.  F.  France,  E.  R.  Robson,  N.  W.  Lavers,  J.  Barraud,  H.  Pamell, 
W.  J.  Hopkins,  H.  Webb,  J.  S.  Forbes,  William  Buiges.  F.  B.  Pearson, 
S.  S.  Teulon,  W.  M.  Teulon,  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  J. 
Prichard,  F.  G.  Lee,  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  Stephenson  Greatheed,  J.  Red« 
fern,  &c. 

The  President  said  that  for  the  last  two  years  they  had  assembled  at 
the  Architectural  Galleries,  in  Conduit  Street,  where  they  found  snug 
quarters,  but  now  that  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  was  centred  at 
South  Kensington,  that  neighbourhood  was  the  proper  place  for  their 
meeting  on  the  present  occasion,  as  an  artistic  society,  as  it  was  for  all 
other  artistic  societies  during  the  existence  of  the  Great  International 
Exhibition.  They  met  that  day  not  ouly  as  members  of  their  own 
society,  but  they  were  favoured  by  the  presence  of  many  English  friends 
from  a  distance,  and  of  some  distinguished  foreigners,  all  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  review  of  ecclesiology.  The  committee  of 
the  society  had  within  a  few  days  met  and  elected  as  honorary  members 
of  the  society  the  folio wiug  distinguished  ecclesiologists,  whom  the 
attractions  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  brought  to  London:  M. 
Cuypers,  of  Ruremond ;  Signor  Castellani,  of  Rome ;  Professor 
Eitelberger  von  Edelberg,  of  Vienna;  M.  Du  Sommerard,  Director 
of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny;  and  Dr.  Salviati,  of  Venice,  who  was 
well  known  for  his  mosaic  works.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  to  make  an  appeal  to  them.  On  ordinary  occasions,  at  their 
annual  meetings,  the  report  having  been  read,  a  discussion  ensued 
upon  subjects  referred  to  in  it,  and  the  report  having  been  adopted, 
sometimes  after  amendments  had  been  introduced  into  it,  some  subject 
previously  fixed  upon  for  debate  was  proceeded  with,  for  the  society 
had  got  out  of  the  stereotyped,  old-fashioned  system  of  reading  papers, 
and  had  approached  nearer  to  that  of  open-air  preaching.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  subject  of  debate  was,  the  Ecclesiological  aspect 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  of  the  Exhibition  in  Loan  of  Fine 
Arts  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, — a  subject  which  to  be  properly 
discussed  would  take  up  not  one  evening,  but  a  great  many  evenings. 
He  regretted  to  say,  that  they  were  this  year  deprived  of  the  presence 
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of  one  who  had  been  identified  with  them  from  the  beginning ;  he 
referred  to  bis  honoured  predecetftor,  the  good  Archdeacon  of  Bristol, 
who  had  been  confined  to  bed  with  a  severe  and  grievous  illness  for 
some  time,  and  that  fact  must  call  forth  the  deep  sympathy  of  every 
member  of  the  society,  and  of  every  one  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  Honorary  Secretary,  then  read  the  an* 
nual  report,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  The  Twenty- third  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ecclesio* 
logical  Society  will  be  a  record  of  steady  aud  successful  progress. 

''  Before  chronicling  the  committee*s  own  proceedings,  it  will  be  con* 
venient  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more  remarkable  events  of  the 
year  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
art.  First  of  all,  the  lamented  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  must  be 
mentioned,  as  a  very  g^evous  loss  to  the  cause  of  true  art  in  England. 
Abroad,  we  have  to  regret  the  death  of  Herr  Zwirner,  the  architect  of 
the  completion  of  Cologne  cathedral. 

"  But  the  chief  event  of  the  year  is  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  committee  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  discussion 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  this  evening  on  the  ecdesiological  aspect 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  works  of  ancient  art  (on 
loan)  which  has  been  collected  in  the  museum  within  which  we  are  now 
assembled  ;  but  they  hope  that  the  meeting  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  general  aspect  of  the  contents  of  the  Ecdesiological  Court.  The 
committee  are  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  all  the  objects  exhibited 
in  the  Mediaeval  Court ;  they  acted  ministerially  in  accepting  and  ar- 
ranging the  contributions  of  exhibitors  who  were  willing  to  accept 
their  management.  They  have,  however,  no  reason  to  regret  the  step 
which  they  took,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  cause  for  congratulation. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  several  contributors,  and  in 
particular  to  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Slater  for  the  zeal  and  care  with 
which  they  undertook  and  carried  out  the  arrangement  of  the  court. 

"  We  owe  it  to  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  that  we 
have  been  able  this  year  to  celebrate  our  anniversary  by  a  friendly 
dinner,  and  that  we  can  add  to  our  list  of  honorary  members  several 
distinguished  foreign  ecclesiologists,  viz..  Signer  Castellani,  of  Rome  i 
M.  Cuypers,  of  Ruremond;  Professor  Eitelberger  von  Edelberg,  of 
Vienna ;  Dr.  Salviati,  of  Venice ;  and  M.  Du  Sommerard,  director  of 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny ;  the  presence  of  some  of  whom  among  us  this 
evening  is  a  cause  for  much  congratulation. 

*'To  our  own  body  we  have  added  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down» 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  patrons  ; 
and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  society, 
became  a  patron  when  consecrated  to  the  episcopate. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  mention,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the 
Foreign  Office,  after  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  at  last  begun  on  an  Italian 
design.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  Guesten  Hall  at  Worcester  is 
another  matter  for  lamentation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  place,  we  have  to  set  the  continued  and  extended  work 
of  restoration  in  almost  all  our  cathedrals  and  large  churches;  and 
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also  the  victory  of  a  Pointed  design,  by  Mr.  Lynn,  in  tbe  ooaipetitioD 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Sydney. 

'*  The  general  controversy  as  to  the  limits  and  principles  of  restore* 
tion  has  been  illustrated  during  the  year  by  the  discussions  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Butterfield*s  suggestion  for  rebuilding  the  Mob  quadrangle  at 
Merton  college,  and  by  Mr.  Street's  and  Mr.  Parker's  correspondence 
as  to  a  design  erroneously  attributed  to  the  former  gentleman  of 
altering  the  original  character  of  the  well-known  Romanesque  church 
of  Stewkley,  Bucks. 

"  The  particular  operations  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year 
must  be  next  recounted  in  the  usual  order.  Publications  and  com- 
munications have  been  interchanged  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Architectural  Museum,  the  Oxford  Architectural  and 
Historical  Society,  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  the  North- 
amptonshire Architectural  Society,  the  Worcester  Architectural  So- 
ciety, the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society.  A  new  architectural  society  for  Durham  and  the  North  of 
England  has  been  started,  under  hopeful  auspices.  Of  foreign  archae- 
ologists, your  committee  has  corresponded  with  M.  Reichensperger, 
the  Royal  University  of  Ghristianla,  and  Mr.  Weale,  a  distinguished 
Belgian  archaeologist.  The  Dietsehe  Warande  has  also  been  regularly 
exchanged  with  the  Ecclesiologiat ;  and  exchanges  have  been  set  on 
foot  with  the  French  journals  La  Paroisse  (now  the  Revue  de  la 
Musique  SacrSe),  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
Normandy.  The  Eccleeiologiet  has  also  been  presented,  in  continua* 
tion,  to  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania,  in  return  for  the  Scr^a 
Academica  published  by  that  learned  body. 

«  The  society's  journal  has  been  published  at  its  regular  intervals, 
and  has  met  with  an  increased  circulation.  Our  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  the  contributors,  and  to  the  artists  ^o  have  given,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  their  gratuitous  services  towards  the  illustrations  of  the  succes- 
sive numbers.  The  following  papers  and  communications  may  be  se- 
lected for  special  notice :  those,  by  our  own  more  immediate  staff,  on 
Irish  Ecclesiology,  on  the  new  Fleche  at  Cologne,  on  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  on  the  Restoration  of  S.  John  Baptist,  Chester,  on 
the  Sister  Churches  of  Reepham,  on  Wall-painting  versus  English 
Climate,  the  translations  of  M.  Zwimer's  Ileports  from  the  Kolner 
Domblatt,  and  the  review  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal. 
To  these  must  be  added  M.  Relchensperger's  paper  on  Progress  in 
Germany ;  Mr.  Street's  paper  on  Italian  Pointed  Architecture ;  Mr« 
Burges'  supplementary  paper  on  Florence ;  Mr.  darkens  description  of 
the  Churches  of  Genoa  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  Mr.  Gordon's  account 
of  the  Church  of  Freudenstadt,  in  Wurtemberg ;  Mr.  Butterworth'e 
paper  on  Deerhurst  Church ;  Mr.  Robson's  paper  on  Durham  Cathe- 
dral ;  Mr.^Fawcett's  paper  on  Hauxton  Church,  near  Cambridge  ;  Dr. 
Jebb's  essay  on  the  English  Choral  Music  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  his  edition  of  the  score  of  Caustun's  Communion  Service  and 
Venite  Exultemus ;  and  the  correspondence  on  BelUringing,  by  Mr» 
Ellacombe  and  other  gentlemen. 

"  Under  the  title  of  Foreign  Gleanings,  it  is  puq>osed  to  give,  in 
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future,  more  numerous  notices  of  ecclesiolog^cal  progress  abroad  than 
heretofore  in  the  form  of  continuous  articles.  These  papers  will  be 
compiled  partly  from  the  various  foreign  journals,  which  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  partly  from  original  observations 
communicated  by  members  and  correspondents. 

**  For  the  colour-prize  offered  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Architectural  Museum,  no  less  than  twenty-two  can** 
didates  competed.  The  first  prize,  of  £5,  was  adjudged  by  the  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  J.  P.  Wood  ;  the  second  prize,  of  £3,  offered  by  our 
President,  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  O.  P.  Harrison ;  and  an  additional 
prize  of  £^  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Lea,  of  Lntterworth. 

*'  The  society,  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  the  refitting 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  offered  (assisted  by  promises  from  various  mem- 
bers) to  present  a  rich  frontal  to  be  used  on  high  days.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  accepted  the  gift.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  work 
should  have  been  ready  for  the  International  Exhibition :  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  that  so  important  and  novel  an  undertaking  requires 
time  for  its  accomplishment,  which  the  committee  trusts  will  make  up 
by  its  perfectnesa  for  the  delay. 

*'  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  in  particular  to  the  following 
architects,  who  have  been  in  communication  during  the  past  year  with 
the  committee :  Mr.  Bodley,  Mr.  Buckeridge,  Mr.  Surges,  Mr.  Cross^* 
land,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Slater,  Mn 
Street,  Mr.  Truefitt,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Withers.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  name  of  M.  Ferdinand  Stadler,  architect,  of  Zurich. 

"  The  continued  usefulness  of  the  Ladies'  Ecclesiastical  Embroidery 
Society  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  recapitulation. 

*'  We  may  now  proceed  to  remark  on  the  actual  architectural  pro- 
gress since  our  last  anniversary.  And  first,  as  to  the  principal  new 
churches  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Butterfield's  new  church  of  S.  Alban.  Baldwin's  Ghirdens,  has  not  yet 
been  consecrated,  but  ia  about  to  receive  its  final  mural  decoration  from 
Mr.  Le  Strange's  pencil.  Mr.  Street's  S.  James  the  Less,  Oarden 
Street,  and  Mr.  Brandon's  S,  Peter,  Great  Windmill  Street,  have  been 
opened.  Mr.  Clarke  has  begun  an  interesting  work  in  the  new  chapel 
of  the  House  of  Charity,  in  Sobo  Square  ;  and  Mr»  Pearson  has  given 
an  excellent  design  for  S.  Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth.  S.  Michael's^ 
Star  Street,  Paddington,  by  Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins ;  S.  Luke's,  King's 
Cross,  by  Mr.  Johnson;  Mr.  Blomfield's  chapel-school,  in  Bedford- 
bury;  and  S.  Stephen,  Spitalfields,  by  Mr.  Christian,  have  been 
finished  during  the  year.  Out  of  London  we  have  to  notice  Mr« 
Scott's  church  of  All  Saints,  Highgate,  Hawkhurst.  Kent;  Mr. 
Street's  churches  of  S.  Qeorge,  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,  and  S.  John, 
Stourbridge,  Worcestershire ;  Mr.  Bodley's  churches  at  Brighton^ 
and  of  S.  Martin  on  the  Hill,  Scarborough ;  Mr.  Slater's  Digby 
mortuary  chapel,  at  Sherborne,  and  his  collegiate  chapel  of  S.  John's, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex;  Mr.  Norton's  S.  John  Evangelist,  Middles- 
borough,  Yorkshire ;  Mr.  White's  Christchurch»  Freemantle,  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  design  for  a  church  at  Masborough,  Yorkshire ;  Mr, 
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Pearson's  S.  Mary,  Dalton  Holme,  Yorkshire ;  Mr.  Hugairs  S.  Mary- 
church,  DevonsTiire ;  Mr.  Higham's  Christ  Church,  Shield  Field,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  and  a  design  by  Mr.  Crossland  for  a  church  at 
Huddersfield.  Mr.  Slater's  church  of  Bray,  near  Dublin,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  A  new  church,  by  Messrs.  Welland  and  Son, 
called  Zion  church,  at  Rathgar,  also  near  Dublin,  has  been  severely 
criticised  in  our  pages  as  unworthy  of  the  present  state  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  architecture  among  us. 

•*  The  cathedral  movement  has  made  remarkable  progress.  In  Ire- 
land the  example  of  Kilmore  is  to  be  followed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cork.  Tuam  cathedral  also  is  to  be  rebuilt  by  Sir  T. 
Deane  and  Son,  the  curious  early  choir  (now  used  as  a  porch)  being 
retained  as  a  sanctuary.  We  have  already  described  the  design  in  our 
pages.  A  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Connor,  at  Belfiut,  the  second 
town  in  Ireland,  has  also  been  undertaken,  and  its  erection  is  strenu- 
ously pushed  by  the  diocesan.  The  restoration  of  Limerick  cathedral 
by  Mr.  Slater  is  in  progress.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  noted 
the  refitting  of  the  cathedral  at  Londonderry. 

"  In  the  colonies  also  we  have  to  record  the  slow  but  stetdy  progress 
towards  completion  of  Sydney  cathedral,  and  of  S.  Andrew,  Singapore. 
Mr.  Slater's  design  for  Honolulu  cathedral  has  been  published  and 
described  in  our  pages.  Mr.  Clarke's  church  at  Point  de  Galle,  and 
Mr.  Bodley's  design  for  a  Mission  church  at  Delhi,  are  both  very  in- 
teresting works.  Mr.  Scott  has  designed  a  church  for  Calcutta, 
On  the  contment  of  Europe  M.  Statz's  church,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
and  M.  Stadler's  churches  at  Lucerne  and  Basle  have  been  described 
in  our  journal. 

••  We  proceed  next  to  the  Church  Restoration  of  the  year.  First 
must  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  restoration  of  Lichfield  cathedral  by 
Mr.  Scott.  The  works  in  the  lantern  of  Ely  cathedral,  undertaken  as 
a  memorial  to  Dean  Peacock,  have  been  begun  under  the  same  archi- 
tect. The  present  Dean  of  Ely  has  followed  his  predecessor's  example 
in  issuing  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  restoration  in  hit 
church.  The  works  in  Durham  cathedral  have  advanced  satisfactorily 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robson ;  as  have  those  at  Hereford,  under  Mr. 
Scott,  whose  restoration  of  the  tabernacle  work  of  the  stalls  in  the  choir 
is  proceeding  to  a  satisfactory  completion.  In  York  minster  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  made,  especially  in  the  manner  of  lighting 
the  choir  by  a  string  of  gas-jete  below  the  great  string-course  of  the  clere- 
story. Less  satisfactory  are  the  destructive  restorations  at  Worcester 
cathedral,  under  a  local  architect,  and  at  Bristol,  under  Mr.  Pope.  The 
scraping  of  Lincoln  minster  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been  ruthlessly  per- 
sisted in  against  the  unanimous  remonstrance  of  all  competent  authorities. 
Here  we  may  note  the  useful  and  able  line  taken,  in  support  of  our  own 
view,  by  a  local  newspaper,  the  Lincoln  and  Stamford  Mercury.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  now  cleared 
of  records,  has  been  mooted  with  good  prospects  of  success  by  the  Dean, 
and  taken  up  both  at  a  meeting  held  within  the  building,  and  in  a  me- 
morial signed  by  several  hundred  names,  including  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  influential  persons  of  all  opinions.    Mr.  Scott  has  recovered 
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eiiough  of  the  original  detail  to  make  the  work  a  safe  and  easy  one* 
The  early  and  strong  notice  which  the  press  has  taken  of  the  pro- 
posal to  clog  the  building  again  with  some  documents  of  no  value  will, 
we  trust,  defeat  that  unlucky  scheme.  Also  in  London,  the  round 
church  of  the  Temple  is  under  reatoration,  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  It  is 
extremely  to  be  regretted  that  the  conical  roof  is  not  to  be  restored. 
Mr.  Withers  has  bad  the  task  of  improving  and  partially  restoring  two 
London  churches  of  the  fifteenth  century,  8.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate, 
and  S.  John,  Clerkenwell.  One  Wrennian  church,  SS.  Augustine  and 
Faith,  Watling  Street,  has  been  decorated  not  unsuccessfully  with 
polychrome.  The  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  by 
Mr.  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  the  year  out  of 
London.  Mr.  Scott  has  also  restored  the  ancient  church  in  Dover 
Castle,  and  All  Saints*,  Huntingdon;  the  improvement  of  Great 
8.  Mary*s,  Cambridge  is,  we  hear,  no  longer  to  be  delayed.  Mr. 
Hussey*s  restoration  of  S.  John  Baptist,  Chester,  has  been  noticed  at 
length  in  our  pages.  Mr.  D.  Brandon  has  restored  the  Italianised 
interior  of  Benenden  church,  Kent.  Mr.  Butterfield^s  restoration  of 
S.  Lawrence,  Alvechurch,  Worcestershire,  must  also  be  noticed.  The 
re*appropriation  of  Roslin  chapel  to  the  purposes  of  Divine  Worship 
must  be  commemorated.  In  the  colonies  Mr.  Butterfield  is  about  to 
leform  and  rearrange  the  cathedral  of  S.  George,  at  Capetown. 

"In  secular  architecture,  the  selection  of  a  Pointed  design,  by  Mr.  Lynn, 
for  the  Parliament  Houses  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  (to  which 
we  have  already  referred),  is  a  fact  of  great  interest.  The  Parliament 
Houses  at  Ottawa  are  begun.  The  Pointed  assize  courts,  of  Man- 
chester, are  approaching  completion.  Of  less  important  works  some 
excellent  designs  by  Mr.  Buckeridge,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Teulon,  Mr.  Truefitt,  Messrs.  Walton  and  Robson,  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Withers,  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  committee.  The  col- 
legiate buildings  of  S.  Mary,  Harlow,  by  Mr.  Withers,  are  highly  meri- 
torious. Our  Mediseval  Court  in  the  International  Exhibition  will 
testify  to  the  variety  and  activity  of  the  present  demand  for  Pointed 
design  in  domestic  or  secular  work.  Mr.  Norton  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  called  upon  to  design,  in  the  Pointed  style,  for  foreign 
countries.  He  has  built  additions  to  a  chateau  at  Weltz,  in  Livonia, 
and  farm-buildings  at  Fichtel  Castle,  in  Esthonia.  To  sum  up,  the 
English  Architectural  galleries  at  the  International  Exhibition  testify 
to  the  remarkable  activity  and  success  of  the  British  mediseval  school 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  secular 
work.  It  is  much  to  be  reg^tted  that  there  should  be  so  inadequate 
a  representation  of  foreign  architecture  in  the  Exhibition. 

**  In  France,  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  is  pursuing  the  restoration  of  Notre 
Dame.  Paris.  The  choir  will  be  re-opened  on  April  15,  1863.  The 
south  transept  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  that  to  the  north  will 
shortly  be  taken  in  hand.  M.  Gerente  is  restoring  and  supplying  the 
painted  glass  for  these  portions  of  the  cathedral.  M.  Abbadie  has  re« 
built  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Perigueux»  and  has  built  a 
very  large  church,  containing  one  hundred  windows,  at  Bergerac.  M. 
Gerente  is  commissioned  to  glaze  both  these  works.   The  International 
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Exhibition  containfl  a  few  interestiiig  churches,  namely,  M.  Firatera 
cathedral-like  votive  church  at  Vienna,  in  Middle-Pointed ;  two  large 
churcbea  in  Pointed  from  the  same  city,  by  M.  Schmidt ;  a  Romanesque 
church  for  Prague  by  Profeaaor  Rosner ;  and  a  church  on  a  large  scale 
for  Amsterdam,  by  M.  Cuypers,  with  apsidal  transepts  and  a  double 
triforium.  M.  Schmidt's  first  prize  design  for  the  Berlin  Town  Hall, 
in  late  German  Pointed,  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition,  has, 
we  fear,  been  thrown  over  by  the  authorities. 

'*  Next  in  order  we  may  take  the  Ecdesiological  literature  of  the 
year.  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson's  8peeimen$  of  Early  French  Architeeture^ 
and  Mr.  Nesfield's  Architectural  Sketches  are  beautiful  and  useful 
volumes  of  architectural  illustrations.  Mr.  Walker'a  ArchMtectureM 
Studies  are  a  good  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  English  local 
eoclesiology.  Mr.  Neale*s  Dalmatian  Notes  must  next  be  noticed. 
The  long  promised  Georgian  and  Armenian  Ecdesiology,  by  Mr.  George 
Williams,  is  still  unpublished.  Among  other  works  most  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Ferrey's  Recollections  of  Pugin,  the  Archaologia  Cantiana,  and  the 
Archaologia  Cambrensis,  and  the  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  of  the 
Allied  Architectural  Societiea.  The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  edited  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  others* 
is  by  far  the  most  important  liturgical  work  of  the  year.  The  discovery 
in  the  library  of  Drummond  Castle,  by  the  Biahop  of  Brechin,  of  the 
long-loi^  Scotch  Missal  of  the  tenth  century,  may  fitly  be  chrontded  in 
this  place. 

•'  Under  the  head  of  ritualism  we  may  notice  the  valuable  discussions 
on  Hymnology  which  have  been  conducted  in  our  own  pages  and  else- 
where. The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee  communicated  to  our  columns  a  coriooe 
notice  of  a  Sarum  Book,  preserved  at  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Neale  inforraa 
us  that  a  late  tour  in  the  South  of  France  has  afforded  him  a  consider- 
able addition  to  his  collection  of  unpublished  Sequences. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  press  of  other  business  has  prevented 
your  committee  from  dealing  with  those  many  musical  subjects  which 
might  otherwise  most  properly  have  claimed  their  attention ;  and  this 
must  excuse  the  absence  of  any  musical  report  this  year. 

"  The  Motett  choir  have  continued  their  labours  with  increased  dili* 
gence,  and  the  public  music  meetinga  have  been  more  than  usually 
successful. 

"  There  has  been,  however,  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  mu- 
sical department  which  has  pressed  heavily  on  the  very  small  funds  of 
the  society,  and  it  wiU  therefore  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole 
matter  of  their  musical  operations  in  the  ensuing  year. 

'*  The  progress  of  religious  sculpture  during  the  year  is  best  ilhis- 
trated  by  the  display  in  the  International  Exhibition.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Dr.  Mill,  by  Mr.  Philip,  now  com- 
pleted ;  of  Lord  Cawdor,  by  Mr.  Forsyth ;  and  the  very  beautiful  ideal 
figure  of  a  young  lady,  by  Mr.  Nicholl.  under  Mr.  Burges's  directions 
Mr.  Redfem*s  bassi  relievi  for  the  Digby  mortuary  chapel,  at  Sherborne, 
and  for  the  Westropp  monument  at  Limerick :  and  Mr.  Nichoil's  sculp- 
tured reredos,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Burges,  for  Waltham  Abbey, 
must  be  noticed  with  especial  commendation.     The  committee  must 
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Bilfio  notice  the  recumbent  effigy  under  a  recessed  tomb  to  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Murray,  m  S.  Andrew's,  in  Well  Street,  which  is  in  progress, 
by  Mr.  NichoU,  nnder  Mr.  Burges's  directions.  The  memorial  also 
includes  a  window,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  sabjects  in  grisaille,  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  fiarraud,  from  Mr.  Smallfield*s  designs. 

"The  Architectural  Productions  Court  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition contains  several  interesting  objects,  including  a  marble  pulpit 
and  reredos,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp ;  Mr. 
Slater's  doorway  for  the  Digby  chapel  at  Sherborne,  executed  by  Mr. 
Poole ;  an  elaborate  reredos,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Streets  style,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Bentley.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Scott's  stone  and  marble  pulpit  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  now  erected  in  the  nave,  was  not  previously  exhibited.  There 
is  also  a  Pointed  fountain,  by  Mr.  Nesfield.  In  an  adjoining  court,  Mr. 
Slater's  pavement  for  the  sanctuary  of  Chichester  cathedral,  in  marble 
mosaic,  is  exhibited.  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell's  panels  in  incised 
work,  for  the  pavement  of  Lichfield,  are  of  unequal  merit.  One  of 
them  is  shown  in  the  Mediseval  Court. 

"  Metallurgy,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Lichfield  and  Hereford  choir  screens,  the  LJchfield  corona,  and  the 
Pearson  tomb  at  Chester,  has  reached  the  dignity  of  a  new  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  art.  A  host  of  skilful  workers  iu  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  brass  and  iron,  might  easily  be  enumerated :  including  Messrs. 
Hart,  Messrs.  Hardman,  Mr.  Benham,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Thomason,  Mr* 
Halstead,  and  Mr.  Leavers. 

"  Finally,  under  the  head  of  Painting,  we  have  to  notice  Mr.  Rossetti*s 
triptych  for  the  restored  cathedral  at  LlandaflF;  Mr.  Oambier  Parry's 
admirable  mural  paintings  (in  a  new  process)  in  hia  own  church  of 
Highnam,  Olouceetershire ;  the  paintings  in  S.  James  the  Less,  West- 
minster— the  fresco  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  the  roof  decorations  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell ;  and  Mr.  Le  Strange's  works,  at  Ely,  and  8.  Alban's, 
Baldwin  Gardens.  The  art  of  glass-painting  is  stationary.  Messrs. 
Hardman  have  received  the  commission  for  all  the  windows  of  Sydney 
cathedral,  nearly  fifty  in  number. 

'*  In  conclusion,  the  review  of  the  progress  of  religious  art  in  Eng- 
land is  very  encouraging.  One  of  the  best  symptoms  is,  that  in  every 
branch  and  department  there  are  signs  of  vitality  and  growth.  There 
is  no  longer  any  form  of  applied  art  among  us  in  which  there  are  not 
zealous  workers  and  successful  results." 

Lord  Lyttelton  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed,  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  society.    '' 

The  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  late  chairman  of  committees,  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  very  able 
and  interesting  report  of  the  committee.  As  to  ecdesiology,  he  thought 
he  was  not  sufiiciently  able  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject,  though 
he  had  been  chairman  of  committees  for  a  short  time.  The  truth  waa, 
he  had  known  it  in  its  comparative  infancy.  It  was  now  twenty  years 
since  he  had  taken  any  active  part  in  its  concerns ;  and  so  vast  was  the 
progress  made  by  it  since  that  time,  that  though  he  formerly  ventured 
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to  offer  an  opinion,  or  even  a  suggestion  on  these  matters,  he  now  fdt 
that  it  was  quite  beyond  him  to  do  so.  He  had  left  the  society  an 
infant,  and  he  found  it  a  giant.  He  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  society  since  the  time  when  he  had 
first  known  it.  The  vast  variety  of  subjects  now  embraced  by  the 
society's  labours,  the  extent  of  area  it  covered,  the  multitude  of  persons 
whose  co-operation  it  invited,  were  quite  astonishing ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  International  Exhibition  sufficiently  testified  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  what  was  formerly  the  Cambridge  Camden,  but  now  the 
Ecclesiological  Society.  He  congratulated  the  society  upon  the  work 
it  was  doing,  and  the  country  upon  its  possession  of  so  valuable  an 
association.  When  they  looked  back  to  mediaeval  times,  they  saw 
how  artists  worked,  and,  what  was  a  matter  of  very  great  moment* 
they  found  that  the  head  and  hand  went  together.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  tell  how  it  was,  but  they  saw  that  in  those  days  the  head 
of  the  architect  and  hand  of  the  mason  worked  together,  pursuing  at 
once  science  and  art.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Ecclesiological  Art  a  society  such  as  that  on  behalf 
of  which  they  had  that  night  assembled,  and  which  would  watch  and 
take  care  that  thst  noble  religious  science  did  not  deteriorate  into  a 
mere  art  or  trade  ;  but  that  its  position  and  dignity  as  a  science,  and 
as  a  religious  science,  were  vindicated  and  upheld ;  and  that  it  carried 
out  in  brass,  wood,  stone,  glass,  and  many  other  materials,  that 
which  Coleridge  had  spoken  of  in  reference  to  stone  alone — "The 
petrifaction  of  our  religion." 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Treasurer,  read  the  financial  statement 
for  the  year,  and  from  which  it  appeared  there  was  a  balance  in  hand 
in  favour  of  the  society  of  £8.  13s.  lOd. 

The  President  proposed  that  Lord  Lyttelton  be  elected  a  Vice* 
President  of  the  society,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  six  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  new  com- 
mittee : — the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  B. 
Webb,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.  The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay  and  F.  B.  Pearson,  Esq.,  "were 
elected  auditors  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  President  said.  Having  gone  through  the  formal  proceedings  of 
the  evening,  we  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  debate  upon  the 
agenda,  namely,  the  Ecclesiological  aspect  of  the  International  Exhi* 
bition,  and  of  the  exhibition  (on  loan)  of  fine  arts,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Those  two  exhibitions,  or  either  of  them  by 
itself,  are  so  extensive,  so  bewilderingly  populous,  as  it  were,  that 
each  is  capable  of  supplying  subject  of  debicite,  not  for  one  night  only, 
but  for  a  whole  Parliamentary  session.  We  must  therefore  be  brief 
in  our  criticisms,  as  the  time  to  be  given  to  discussion  is  limited. 
I  will  but  direct  your  attention  for  a  short  time,  to  a  few  points  of 
view  in  the  tangled  forest  into  which  we  have  wandered.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Great  International  Exhibition' 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world ;  for  it  will  help  to  shed 
light  upop  the  progress  which  art  and  science  have  made,  moderating 
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the  ideas  each  nation  has  about  itself,  and  elevating  those  respecting 
its  neighbours,  by  showing  where  each  is  wanting,  and  the  other 
excels.  The  result,  however,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  and 
before  we  strike  out  a  philosophy,  we  must  in  the  meantime,  work  up 
the  facts  and  make  the  glossary.  In  particular,  anything  like  gene- 
ralization at  this  discussion  is  next  to  impossible.  Every  one  of  us 
who  has  gone  into  the  Exhibition,  must  have  noticed  an  infinite 
number  of  points  which  never  struck  him  at  all,  or  never  so  strongly 
before ;  he  must  have  seen  many  such  things,  and  thought  upon  them. 
Let  us  then,  this  evening,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  each  of  us  who 
can  take  part  in  the  discussion,  bring  before  the  meeting  any  particular 
points  that  have  struck  us  as  being  worthy,  either  of  praise  or  blame. 
By  those  means  we  shall  get  a  bundle  of  facts  for  after  study,  and  so 
this  Society  might  in  the  end  contribute  to  the  further  development 
of  that  type  of  art  in  which  we  have  confidence,  and  which,'  though 
called  mediseval,  is  still  modem  and  progressive.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
a  mediaeval  party,  and  ours  is  a  mediaeval  court.  Why  ?  because  we 
find  that  there  are  many  things  which  make  mediaeval  art  the  most 
serviceable  to  the  present  nineteenth  century.  We  greatly  respect 
archaeology,  and  gladly  study  antiquities ;  but  we  study  mediaeval  art 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  present  age,  and  the  edification  of 
succeeding  generations.  This  I  dare  to  pronounce  the  very  key- stone 
of  our  system.  This  is  it  which  makes  the  society  a  living  power  in 
the  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  After  these  prefatory  remarks  you 
roust  allow  me,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  give  you  a  few  notions  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  as  on  various  times  1  have  wandered  up  and 
down  the  mazy  avenues  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  I  shall  leave  to 
others  to  speak  of  the  fine  arts  on  loan  exhibition,  for  I  am  unable  to 
do  justice  even  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  Great  International 
Exhibition.  First,  let  me  refer  to  architecture,  pure  and  simple.  As 
to  the  architectural  gallery,  I  must  say,  in  the  presence  of  our  foreign 
friends,  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  at  the  short  time  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  gave  for  making  sufficient  arrangements ;  the  vagueness 
of  their  directions,  and  their  little  appreciation,  if  not  disregard,  of 
the  value  of  architecture,  all  of  which  had  combined  to  prevent  any 
collective  exhibition  of  illustrations  of  international  architecture.  There 
are  several  most  meritorious  designs  from  Germany  and  Holland  ;  but 
from  France,  there  is  but  one  single  specimen  either  of  modem  French 
Gothic  or  classic,  and  that  is  Prince  Napoleon's  Pompeian  villa.  Every 
other  drawing  from  that  country,  from  however  eminent  a  man,  is  but  a 
restoration.  Italy  sends  a  few  original  designs,  and  they  are  hung  so 
high  as  to  be  indecipherable.  The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  sent 
numerous  photographs  of  various  buildings  in  their  various  towns  ;  for 
example,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Montreal.  I  will  not  criticise  those 
buildings;  they  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  would  be  found  in  the  average 
Tillages  and  country  towns  in  England,  built  by  the  architect  of  the  place. 
There  is  very  little  ecclesiology  among  them,  except  two  churches  from 
New  South  Wales,  of  the  usual  country  church  type,  of  which  those  who 
forwarded  them  are  proud,  and  justly  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
were  erected  soon  after  the  starting  time  of  a  struggling  community ; 
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and  a  wooden  font  cover  which  hftft  come  from  the  same  colony.     With 
these  exceptions,  there  was  no  international  exhibition  of  architecture, 
and  for  that  be  blamed  nobody  but  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.     A 
certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  society  did  meet  at  9,  Conduit 
street,  under  the  wing  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to 
adopt  measures  for  making  the  exhibition  as  perfect  as  possible*  imder 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.     Mr.  Waring  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  there  met ;  he  worked  heartily  and  well*  and 
with  his  assistance  they  got  out  of  the  commissioners  four  galleries, 
two  with  two  walls  on  each  side,  and  two  with  one  wall  on  each  side. 
In  these  galleries  was  to  be  found  an  interesting  and  important  exhi- 
bition of  the  architecture  of  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
There  were  many  hundred  drawings,  well  worthy  of  close  and  minute 
inspection  ;  there  was  to  be  found  a  range  of  the  best  drawings  of  the 
Oothicists  and  of  the  Classicists,  facing  each  other,  not  in  hostile,  hot 
m  friendly  opposition.     Amongst  the  architectural  drawings,  there  was 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  Scotch  architecture,  which  well  merited 
close  inspection,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  archi- 
tects of  that  country  had  worked  up  the  picturesque  late  semi-cas- 
tellated  style  of  that  kingdom  for  domestic  purposes.     In  these  gal- 
leries is  to  be  seen,  what  may  not  be  seen  again  for  a  long  tiaae  to 
come, — competing  specimens  of  all  the  architecture  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  every  degree  of  merit,  both  Classical  and  Gothic.      Oar 
friends  from  abroad  and  the  country,  ^ho  may  leave  London  without 
Tisitiog  the  galleries  where  the  architectural  drawings  are  exhibited, 
would  have  great  reason  to  regret  the  omission.     As  I  have  already 
said,  through  the  faults  of  the  management  of  the  Exhibition,  foreign 
ecclesiology  is  badly  represented,  bat  thefe  are  some  designs  which  will 
amply  repay  careful  study.     There  are  several  from  Prussia,  indoding 
an  elaborate  design  in  the  later  wiry  German  Gothic — ^later  than  we 
should  like  to  have  in  England— but  still  a  careful  and  able  study,  by 
M.  Schmidt,  of  Cologne,  for  the  Town  Hall  at  Berlin,  which  got  the 
first  prize,  and  was  afterwards  thrown  over  in  favour  of  a  Classical  design. 
There  are  also  some  other  Prussian  buildings,  mostly  in  eclectic  styles. 
Hungary  furnishes  a  large  series  of  drawings  for  the  proposed  Hunganaa 
Academy  at  Pesth,  in  a  sort  of  mixed  Gothic  (not.  I  believe,  to  be 
carried  out),  by  Messrs.  Frey,   Gerster.  and  Henszelman.     Austria 
prefer  makes  several  contributions  to  ecclesiology :  indeed,  in  that 
country,  the  movement  seems  to  be  a  reality.     Among  them  are  draw* 
ings  of  two  rather  stately  but  simple  churches,  to  be  built  in  and  nesr 
Vienna,  by  M.  Schmidt,  much  superior  to  his  secular  woric.    There 
are  also  drawings  of  a  Romanesque  church  for  the  city  of  Prague, 
by  Professor  Rosner,  not  exempt  from  the  usual  flatness  of  that  style 
when  revived  for  modem  use ;  and  M.  Lippert  gives  the  lofty  choir 
which  he  proposes  to  add  to  the  small  Middle«Pointed  nave  which  now 
serves  aa  cathedral  at  Olmutz.     But  the  most  important  work  is  M. 
FirsteFs  large  and  elaborate  cathedral«like  votive  church  rising  at  the 
present  time  at  Vienna,  (of  which  Cologne  was  the  type  and  example,) 
which  is  amply  displayed  in  a  series  of  excellent  drawings  on  a  laige 
scale.    Dutch  eoclesic^ogy  is  represented  by  M.  Cuypers.  of  Ruremondi 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  un  the  fine  arts  catalogue*    In  ad- 
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dttion  to  his  oaken  pnlpit  and  prie-dieu,  with  some  delicate  Pointed 
decorations  shown  in  the  Dutch  Court,  and  the  model  of  a  parish 
church  in  the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  so  absurdly  hoisted  on  th« 
top  of  the  bureau,  the  western  galleries  (which,  by  the  way,  hold  all  the 
foreign  architectural  drawings)  contain  the  designs  of  the  same  church, 
and  the  full- sized  cartoons  for  a  painted  window  symbolical  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  But  a  more  important  work  is  the  large  rainsterJike 
church  which  he  is  ereeting  at  Amsterdam,  of  brick,  in  a  simple,  early 
style,  with  an  apsidal  aisleless  choir  and  apsidal  transepts,  a  nave  and 
aisles  of  four  bays,  a  central  lantern  spire,  and  a  high  subvaulted 
western  tower  and  spire.  The  apse  windows  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  nave  is,  that  it  has  a  double  triibrium,  the 
lower  one  being  a  gallery  used  for  congregational  purpoeee.  I  may 
mention  as  a  curious  fact  that,  in  my  "  English  Cathedral/'  I  suggested 
that  the  triforiom  could  be  advantageously  revived  for  that  purpose  i 
and  here  I  find  it.  M.  Cuypers  deserves  the  praise  due  to  an  artiat 
who  has  conceived  a  design  at  once  stately  and  original,  and  planned 
for  modern  wants.  Having  said  so  much  of  pure  architecture,  I  now 
proceed  to  other  branches  of  our  studies.  The  most  salient  exhibition 
of  £nglish  Ecclesiological  Art  is  to  be  found  in  the  Medisval  Court, 
where  our  Society  are  the  hosts ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  neither 
manners  Qor  morals  to  criticise  that  court,  where  we  played  a  minis* 
terial  part.  I  can,  however,  assert  that  that  court  is  a  credit  and  an 
honour  to  our  movement ;  and  so,  having  had  much  to  do  with  its 
formation,  I  must  abstain  from  doing  more  than  to  thank  right  heartily 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  establishment,  and  most  especially 
Messrs.  Burges  and  Slater,  for  their  valuable  and  indefatigable  services. 
I  must  transport  you  to  tbe  Architectural  Objects  Court,  which  is 
situated  in  the  east  transept,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  bifurcation  of  the 
same  movement  which  produced  the  Ecclesiological  Court.  In  con^ 
nection  with  the  joint  committee  which  met  at  the  Institute  of  Archie 
tects,  out  of  which  grew  the  Architectural  Gallery,  another  committee 
met  at  the  same  place,  £or  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  exhibition  of 
architectural  art  manufacture.  The  Architectural  Museum  had  a  great 
share  in  fostering  both  movements.  The  grand  scheme  broke  down ; 
but  out  of  it  grew,  on  the  one  hand,  this  Architectural  Objects  Court, 
in  Class  10,  under  Mr.  Waring's  energetic  management ;  and  on  the 
other,  our  own  court,  in  Class  30.  In  the  Architectural  Court  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Street's  marble  pulpit  and  reredos,  to  Mr. 
Bentley*6  reredos  in  Mr.  Street's  style — all  three  executed  by  Mr. 
Earp ;  to  Mr.  Nesfield's  Oothic  fountain  ;  and  to  Mr.  Slater's  west  door 
of  the  IHgby  mortuary  chapel  at  Sherborne,  executed  by  Mr.  Poole. 
In  an  adjacent  but  very  obscure  comer  is  to  be  found  the  marble  mosaic 
pavement  for  the  sanctuary  of  Chichester  cathedral,  by  the  same  arehi* 
tect  and  the  same  manufacturer.  Need  I  speak  of  the  grand  metallic 
screen  of  Hereford  cathedral,  by  Mr.  Skidmore  working  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Scott  ?  That  work  of  art  is  referred  to  in  the  report,  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
in  praising  it  as  I  do  most  highly,  I  reserve  criticism  on  detalU. 
There  is  one  feature  in  it  to  whieh  I  wish  to  draw  particalar  atten- 
tioo, — that   is,   the    introduction    of  electrotype  statues.     Electro- 
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typing  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  inventions  in  con- 
nection with  architecture ;  for  it  offers  the  actual  consolidation,  in  an 
indestructible  material,  and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  artistes  head  and  hand.  The  general  introduction  of 
electrotyping  would  lead  to  a  great  revolution  in  sculptural  and  archi- 
tectural art.  Of  course  no  one  will  have  overlooked  Mr.  Skidmore*8  me- 
tallic herse,  or  rather  canopy,  over  Mr.  Blomfield*s  high  tomb  of  Bishop 
Pearson,  at  Chester,  I  pass  over  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hardman. 
Hart,  and  Benham,  and  Mr.  Keith's  church  plate.  In  the  Sheffield 
Court  is  a  decidedly  able  example,  simple  but  e£Fective,  of  a  Gothic 
fire-place,  designed  by  Mr.  Robson  for  Mr.  Longden,  in  marble,  with 
contrasts  of  steel  and  brass  (not  altogether  carried  out  according  to 
Mr.  Robson's  intentions)  in  the  grate ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
hardware  departments  are  adaptations,  more  or  less  successful,  of 
Gothic  designs  to  domestic  fittings,  among  which  I  may  mention  a 
fire-place  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  some  attempts  at  marble  mosaics, 
a  tile  and  brass  cofier  for  hot- water  pipes  by  Messrs.  Musgrove,  of 
Belfast,  and  the  productions  of  the  Thames  Iron  Company.  Mr. 
Cookesley,  of  Birmingham,  with  whom  we  had  communications  in 
former  days,  shows  his  improved  cofiin  plates. '  The  stsUs  of  Chi- 
chester cathedral,  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  ia  our  own  court,  are 
noticeable  examples  of  the  actual  condition  of  woodwork ;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  more  than  one  Gothic  billiard- table.  Mr.  Crace 
has  adorned  the  nave  with  some  pretty  specimens  of  furniture,  com- 
bining oak  carving  and  brass- work  in  Pugin's  style.  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  design  of  Messrs.  TroUope's  chimney-piece,  of  which  the 
lower  portion  is  a  sort  of  conventional  Gothic,  and  the  upper  modem. 
In  the  purely  modem  furniture,  and  in  the  parquets,  many  valuable 
lessons  may  be  learnt  as  to  the  treatment  in  apposition  of  various 
coloured  woods.  To  sum  up :  the  praise  of  the  English  ceramics  is 
in  every  one's  mouth,  and  I  ask  you  to  look  at  Minton's  fountain,  and 
to  see  that  external  decoration  can  be  carried  out  most  effectually. 
Their  tile  reredoses  point  to  decorative  process  not  sufilciently  developed. 
Why  should  not  our  altars  be  backed  by  retables  of  revived  De  la 
Robbia  ware?  The  South  Kensington  Museum  can  happily  yield 
models.  In  Maw's  Court  a  very  interesting  collection  of  architectural 
earthenware  is  shown,  both  for  internal  and  external  use.  Of  in- 
cised work  there  are  very  few  specimens.  But  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell's  Lichfield  panel  is  of  peculiar  excellence.  Neither  should  M. 
Triqueti's  somewhat  modernized  adaptations  of  the  process,  executed 
as  far  back  as  between  1840  and  1850,  which  are  exhibited  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase,  be  overlooked.  So  much  for  England ; 
indeed,  we  are  already  wandering  into  France.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  branch  of  ecclesiology  in  which  that  country  comes  out  most 
strongly  is  its  church  metal -work,  a  branch  of  art  admitting,  by  the 
Roman  ritual,  of  developements  unknown  to  us.  In  the  case  of  M. 
Poussielgue-Rusand  we  must  particularly  note  the  two  reliquaries  for 
Notre  Dame,  one  in  the  form  of  an  open  crown,  designed  by  M.  Viollet 
Leduc ;  and  a  large  chasse,  coffer-shaped,  with  side  gables,  in  metallic 
Middle-Pointed,  for  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  designed  by  M.  Demarets. 
M.  Bachelet  gives  a  bronze  font  by  M.  Viollet  Leduc,  and  two  large 
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gilt  chandelieri,  of  very  impure  form,  for  Ste.  Clotilde«  by  M.  Baltard. 
M.  TriouUier  exhibits  a  large  pastoral  staff  and  processional  cross,  pre* 
sented  by  the  clergy  of  Rennes  to  their  first  archbishop,  in  which  all 
the  resources  of  enamelling  and  jewellery  are  brought  into  play,  the 
crucifix  in  the  latter  standing  on  a  large,  rough  emerald.  He  has  also 
episcopal  instrumenta  of  a  more  simple  form,  for  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
cassonne. Next  to  him  is  M.  Galliot,  of  Lyons,  who  produces  very 
predi table  work  for  a  provincial.  M.  Rudolphi's  large  chasse,  of  twelfth 
century  work,  is  well  enamelled,  but  the  form  is  very  ungraceful. 
M.  Dotin's  sham  antiques  deserve  to  be  looked  at  and  bewared  of. 
In  M.  Barbediennes'  miscellaneous  collection  much  will  be  found  to  in* 
terest  the  ecclesiologist.  French  metal- work  shows  enormous  labour 
and  great  neatness  in  design,  but  the  designers  seem  to  have  entire 
faith  in  gilding.  This  is  the  more  unlucky,  from  the  French  predilec- 
tion for  the  foliaged  forms  of  the  past  prse- Gothic  days,  which  repro- 
duced in  the  modem  spirit,  have  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
eighteenth  than  the  twelfth  century.  Of  all  the  manufacturers,  TriouUier 
has  kept  most  clear  of  the  snare.  His  work  is  neater  and  sharper,  and 
therefore  more  really  antique  than  either  Poussielgue-Rusand  or  Bache- 
let.  The  bronze  hammered  up  figure  of  S.  Matthew,  for  the  fldche  of 
Notre  Dame,  by  M.  Viollet  Leduc,  and  the  zinc  one  of  S.  Bartholomew, 
for  the  fl^che  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  by  M.  Boewilward,  both  of  them  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Monderit  and  Bechet  (successors  to  M.  Dusand)  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  France,  with  all  its  elaborate  furniture,  has,  strange 
to  say,  not  contributed  one  single  specimen  of  Gothic  woodwork.  Not 
so  Belgium,  which  is  prominent  with  Goyers  of  Louvain's  pulpit, — a 
most  carefully  wrought  work,  but  deficient  in  spirit,  and  adorned  with 
sadly  sentimental  panels  of  the  history  of  S.  Mary.  The  Belgian  pyx, 
by  M.  Dehin,  of  Liege,  in  silver  gilt,  of  Late  Gothic  design,  is  very  ela- 
borately worked  ;  but  an  imitation  cloud  which  is  introduced  is  in 
more  than  questionable  taste.  M.  Peters,  of  Tongres,  sends  a  rather 
pretty  chalice,  which  is  covered  with  a  lid,  in  which  a  chrismatory  is 
rather  ingeniously  lodged.  I  must  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  very 
impure  corona  lucis,  in  gilt  zinc,  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  department 
by  a  Viennese  manufacturer :  it  is  worse  even  than  M.  Isauras  of  Bar- 
celona's white  metal  chandelier  in  the  Spanish  Court :  but  not  far  from 
it  is  a  work  of  excessive  beauty,  a  manuscript  book  of  prayers  presented 
to  the  Empress  of  Austria,  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  of  that  city,  and 
illuminated  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  It  is  deserving  of  great,  and 
I  might  almost  add  of  unqualified  praise,  as  a  specimen  of  religious  art 
of  the  age,  avoiding  undue  modernism  and  sentimentalism  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  archaeological  or  prae-Raffaelite  stifihess.  Near  this 
stands  a  specimen,  by  M.  Habenecht,  of  stamped  and  coloured  leather 
wall  decoration,  fitted  both  for  Gothic  and  Classical  buildings.  The 
modem  Gothic  prie-dieu,  for  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  designed  and 
painted  by  Professor  Rosner,  is  commendable  for  its  painting,  but  its 
design  is  wonderfully  poor.  The  Royal  Prussian  iron  manufactory 
send  a  Gothic  seven-branched  candelabrum  and  a  font,  both  in  that 
material,  and  both  poor.  Besides  the  painted  and  gilt  retable  and 
image  of  S.  Mary,  which  Bavaria  has  produced,  there  is  a  very  de- 
licate retable  on  a  miniature  scale  in  ivory,  by  M.  Gremsen,  which  I 
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fancy  must  b«  the  model  of  some  existing  one.  Norway  contributeB  • 
stone  fout»  which  I  wish  I  could  praise.  In  Sweden  we  find  speeimea 
coloured  prints  of  our  friend  M.  Mande]gren*s  beautiful  work  on  tba 
ecel^f iology  of  bis  country.  A  large  Russian  mosaic,  for  the  church  of 
S.  Isaac  at  S.  Petersburgh,  must  have  attracted  much  attention.  Xlie 
church  plate  and  silver  bindings  of  the  Russian  books  deserve  a  liar 
more  careful  appreciation  than  time  permits  me  to  give.  The  Mo- 
saicists'  craft  is  also  represented  by  Dr.  Salviati,  of  Venice,  who  ha% 
revived  with  a  singular  taste  and  accuracy  the  moaaics  of  the  Middle 
Agea  of  various  dates,  having  restored  those  of  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
other  buildings.  The  same  gentleman's  other  developementa  in  glaaa 
i¥ork  are  equally  worthy  of  notice.  I  must  also  point  to  Signor  Gas* 
tellani's,  of  Rome,  revived  jewellery,  not  only  Etruscan,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  but  also  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance.  But  my  time  is  ext 
pended.  I  cfin  but  refer  to  the  boundless  work  before  our  artlsta  ia 
the  aueeeasful  manipulation  of  the  colonial  woods.  I  have  one  general 
remark  with  which  I  desire  to  sum  up.  Various  portions  of  the  Ex<» 
hibition  to  which  I  have  referred,  contain  many  objects  which  are  not 
Gothic,  but  with  which  we  all  have  been  delighted,  if  we  speak  the 
truth  (Zulouga*s  Spanish  damasceiitDg  for  example.)  What  then  is 
.the  lesson  we  are  to  draw  from  that  fact  ?  That  we  are,  as  mediseva* 
lists,  abandoning  our  principles,  and  going  to  sea,  without  having  a 
haven  to  look  forward  to  ?  By  no  means  so !  The  moral  is  that  ve 
are  taught  to  recognise  the  great  truth,  that  art  is  one,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  proud  to  borrow  any  and  every  idea  in  art,  asefol 
or  beautiful,  from  any  other  school.  That  ia,  I  say,  the  one  great 
lesson  which  I  venture  to  draw  from  the  great  International  Exhibi* 
tion.  New  ideas  can  be  gathered  from  every  school  of  art,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  ours  to  be  the  moat  liberal,  and  the  beat  anited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  the  one  which  is  most  patient 
of  help  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry  (having  been  called  on  by  the  President) 
said  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  to  listen  and  to  learn.  With  reapect 
to  the  subject  of  ecclesiology,  he  had  already  written  his  ideas  on  it,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  and  they  were  before  the  Society  ;  and 
he  would  now  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  might  be  advanced  by  others. 

Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  was  next  called  on  by  the  chairman ;  but 
he  said  that,  as  yet,  he  had  not  visited  the  Exhibition  sufficiently  often 
to  be  able  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  subject  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  said  all  who  thought  seriously  about  the  develop* 
ment  and  progress  of  art  in  this  country  must  have  been  surprised  at 
the  evidence  afforded  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  the  enormoas 
advance  which  had  been  made  since  the  great  display  of  1861,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  He  had  beard  foreigners,  most  competent 
judges,  express  their  astonishment  at  the  changes  that  bad  taken  place 
in  that  respect  in  this  country  during  that  period.  Arts  which  in  1851 
had  scarcely  made  each  other's  acquaintance,  now  went  hand  ia  hand 
together.  It  was  also  a  happy  sign  of  progress  to  hear  the  president 
state  that  something  could  and  ought  to  be  learned  from  every  school. 
In  each  style,  and  in  every  branch  of  industry,  in  fact,  the  diligent 
student  might  trace  some  element — technical,  economical  in  its 
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■ense,  or  sesth^tic — which  it  wduld  he  most  derimhle  to  attain  a  kno^v*' 
ledge  of-*-9onie  excellence  worthy  of  jnst  appreciation ;  and  it  wad 
an  evidence  of  real  progress  that  each  a  principle  of  Catholic  acceptance 
had  heen  recognized  at  the  meeting.  In  every  department  the  ad^ 
▼anoe  made  was  very  great.  In  enamel,  in  glilts,  in  wood  and  stbne 
earring,  in  china,  aod  metaUwork,  the  change  that  had  heen  made  in 
the  way  of  progresa  was  immense.  It  saoet  be  a  great  delight  to  them 
all  to  see  how,  by  a  system  of  enlightened  eclecticism,  which,  wbilcr 
adopting  wholesome  principles  as  stepping  stones,  absblntely  repu-* 
diated  mechanical  reproductions  of  the  salient  featttres  of  past  ages^ 
they  were  getting  on  to  some  style  that  might  hereafter  become  national* 
The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  g^ve  expreisioif  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medinval  style  was  the  one  best  suited  for  the 
requirements  of  the  present  genelution.  He  (Mr.  Wyatt)  was  prepared 
to  some  extent  to  agree  with  the  remark  cyf  the  chairman.  No  man  of 
observation  and  candour  could  fail  to  recognise  an  amount  of  pliability 
about  the  practice  of  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages,  which  allowed  theni 
to  modify  their  style  of  working,  not  from  century  to  century  only,  but 
almost  from  day  to  day.  The  designer  of  old  gleaned  from  his  pasti 
and  sowed  seeds  of  novelty  for  his  future,  recasting  form  and  fashion 
precisely  as  the  material  conditions  of  his  labour  demanded.  He  sub- 
ordinated his  school  traditions  to  the  social  wants  of  his  employers, 
and  the  result  had  blended  beauty  and  common  sense.  He  thought 
that  if  those  who  practiied  more  essentially  Mediaeval  architecture 
at  the  present  day,  would  rightly  avail  themselves  of  their  greater  ad* 
▼antages,  they  would  find  that  the  distinctions  now  drawn  between 
atyles  would  soon  die  away,  and  that  ere  long  they  would  arrive  at  a 
national  style  of  architecture.  There  was  strength  in  union  s  in  most 
of  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  some  advancing  phase  would 
be  found :  the  artist's  mind  was  fed  by  engravings,  photographs,  casta, 
—everything  that  showed  what  was  now  doing,  or  what  had  been 
done  in  former  times.  There  was,  happily,  a  princi|^e  of  assimilation 
in  the  artist's  nature  with  everything  good  and  beautiful ;  and  it  was 
by  cultivating  it,  and  taking  honey  from  every  flower,  that  they  would 
attain  to  a  national  style.  He  considered  that  the  arts  of  this  country 
gained  immensely  from  that  sort  of  union  which  this  society  eitfhibited 
of  those  who  tdie  an  indirect  interest  in  them,  with  thoee  who  prac- 
tised them. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J#  Weale  (an  EngHsbman,  but  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
eommissioa)  said,  that  on  returning  to  England,  after  an  absence  of 
nine  years,  he  was  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  progress  which  had 
been  made.  The  Exhibition  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
for  whereas  formerly  artists  were  copyists,  he  found  in  it  an  imasenso 
number  of  ori^nal  architectural  designs,  which  showed  a  vast  improve* 
ment  in  art.  And  that  improvement  he  attribated  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  large  amount  of  travelling  of  English  students,  who  Went  fmnher 
than  those  of  other  countries  in  studying  what  had  been  done  in 
different  lands  by  the  Gothic  and  other  people.  In  Holland,  Germany/ 
France,  and  other  coontriea,  there  was  too  nrach  slavishnesa  in  the 
copying  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  work.  He  thought 
Mediaeval  architecture  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  The  inspection  of  medieval  buildings  in  England  had  given 
him  and  other  gentlemen  from  Belgium  much  pleasure,  for  those 
buildings  showed  the  great  development  of  Gk>thic  architecture  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  George  Edmund  Street  said  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  impossible 
in  so  small  a  collection  as  that  in  the  Mediseval  Court  of  the  Gkeat 
Exhibition,  that  the  present  state  of  the  Gbthic  revival  should  be  pro- 
perly represented,  and  complete  buildings  were  the  best  representations 
of  the  school  at  all  times.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  their  foreign 
visitors  would  not  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition, 
but  would  also  pay  visits  to  the  various  buildings  recently  erected,  or 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  President  had  given  a  very  admirable 
rS$umi  of  the  general  contents  of  the  Exhibition,  but  had  spoken 
rather  of  its  merits  than  its  defects.  With  his  permission,  therefore* 
he  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  points  in  which  he 
doubted  whether  any  progress  was  evident  since  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  He  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  improvement  in  stained 
glass.  Most  of  that  exhibited  might  be  much  better,  and  it  was  in  no 
way  better  than  in  1851.  He  thought,  however,  the  critic  in  the 
Ecclesiologist  had  been  rather  in  fault  in  classing  such  work  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  and  Go.  with  some  of  the  worst  glass 
exhibited.  There  were  faults  in  it ;  but  it  had  very  high  merits,  and 
evidenced  original  study.  He  thought  that  the  reason  for  our  small 
progress  might  be,  that  this  kind  of  work  was  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  large  firms ;  whereas  what  was  really  wanted,  was,  that  architects 
should,  more  than  they  now  do,  draw  their  own  cartoons,  and  encourage 
workmen  in  a  small  way  of  business.  If  this  were  done,  we  should 
have  more  variety^  more  competition,  and  more  good  work  in  stained 
glass.  Next,  as  to  sculpture.  He  thought  that  by  this  time  they 
ought  to  have  had  more  examples  of  really  good  work  to  exhibit. 
Some  of  the  work  in  the  Exhibition — as,  for  instance,  the  work  by  Mr. 
NichoUs,  under  Mr.  Burges'  direction — was  very  good,  but  there  was 
some  very  inferior,  and  not  much  of  any  kind.  I'hen,  again,  he  saw 
little  or  no  progress  in  works  in  precious  metals.  Mr.  Keith  and 
others  went  on  pretty  much  as  in  the  last  Exhibition,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  exhibited  was  really  in  every  way  bad  and  inferior. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  re-echo  of  the  President's 
aspirations  after  that  catholicity  which  was  to  involve  the  unity  of 
their  art.  No  doubt  when  true  principles  were  properly  developed, 
unity  would  follow,  and  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  would  then  find  himself  and 
all  other  architects  working  in  Gothic.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that 
for  the  future  they  would  find  architects  throwing  themselves  more 
and  more  into  the  direction  of  work  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
The  mediaeval  school  had  set  a  good  example  in  this  way,  and  had 
thus  caused  the  superiority  of  much  of  the  work  in  this  Exhibition 
over  that  of  1851.  The  exhibition  of  work  in  mediaeval  styles  had 
greater  variety  and  more  interest,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number 
of  men  by  whom  the  designs  had  been  made. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  thought  that  Hardman  and  Skidmore  were  quite  on 
A  par  with  Keith,  many  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  productions  being  charac> 
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tensed  by  great  feeUii^:  the  weak  pointa  in  all  were  the  figures  and 
enamels.  With  regard  to  the  figures,  Hardman  was  certainly  the  best 
of  all,  for  the  sioiple  reason  of  an  artist,  Mr.  James  PowelK  being  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment*  One  chalice,  decorated  with  engraved 
figures  from  the  desigpis  of  that  gentleman,  was  particularly  good, 
although  the  niello  wkh  which  portions  of  it  were  filled  was  surpassed 
by  some  executed  by  Skidmore ;  Keith  exhibiting  no  niello.  The 
enamels  were  all  unsatisfactory,  although  each  form  has  one  or  two 
colours  better  than  the  others.  With  regard  to  the  stained  glass,  the 
oommissioners  had  assigned  it  so  very  bad  a  position,  that  it  is  per* 
feotly  impossible  to  detect  what  is  g^d  and  what  is  bad ;  for  stained 
glass  requires  to  be  studied  at  a  distance  to  ascertain  its  merits,  more 
particularly  its  brilliancy.  Mr.  fiurges  concluded  by  remarking  that 
the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  just  about  entering  into  a  second  phase ; 
that  it  had  taught  architects  to  build  churches  by  recipe,  but  that 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  art ;  the  only  way  to  remedy  which 
would  be  for  the  society  to  criticize  all  new  works  (such  as  sculpture, 
painting,  &c.),  as  severely  as  it  did  architecture  a  few  years  ago ;  for 
no  good  would  be  done  until  architects  became  artists,  which  they 
are  certainly  not  at  present. 

Dr.  Salviati  having  addressed  the  meeting  in  French,  and  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  his  mosaic  work, — 

Mr.  Skidmore  having  also  said  a  few  words  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  works  shown  by  him  in  the  Great  Exhibition, — 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton  thought  it  would  be  becoming  in  the  society 
to  express  in  some  way  before  they  parted  their  thanks  to  the  antho« 
rities  who  had  drawn  together  the  fine  collection  of  mediaeval  work 
"  on  loan,"  now  exhibited  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  Such  a  eol« 
lection  would  be  interesting  at  any  time  and  in  any  place ;  but  it  had 
a  special  vahie  this  year,  and  at  a  point  so  close  to  the  International 
Exhibition,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  manu^sctnrers  to  compare 
art-workmanship  of  the  middle  ages  with  that  of  the  present  day,  and 
thus,  perhapa,  to  learn  some  lessons  which  would  hare  a  great  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  next  ten  y«ars. 

The  Chairmaa  said  they  were  most  thankful  to  Mr.  RobinsQo  and 
other  gentlemen  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  bring  together  so  noble  a 
collection  of  works  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  William  White  remarked  that  generalization  having  been  de* 
precated  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  he  had  looked  for  some 
particular  remarks  upon  certain  branches  of  art- manufacture;  sucii» 
for  instance,  as  upon  the  recognised  treatment  of  brass  and  ironwork. 
He  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  examples  exhibited, 
yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  growth  of  the  art  showed  symptoms 
of  having  been  too  rapid  to  be  sound  and  wholesome ;  and  this  in 
both  design  and  execution.  In  many  respects,  indeed.  Metal  had 
asserted  its  rights,  and  its  requirements  had  been  to  a  great  degree 
respected,  as  regarda  malleability  and  strength;  but  it  had  run  to 
seed,  almost  before  it  had  put  forth  buds.  It  was  of  a  kin  to  the 
fashion  prevailing  when  gentlemen's  heads  flowed  with  luxuriant 
ringlets,  rather  than  that  which  was  in  vogue  when  the  valiant  knight 
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put  on  his  coat  of  mail.  In  the  one  was  excess  of  effeminacy  in 
the  lengthening,  scattered  locks  which  hid  the  shoolders;  in  the  other 
were  the  sternness  and  hardness  of  the  warrior,  in  a  supple*  yet  well- 
compacted  coat  of  steel.  Thus,  in  modem  metal-work  there  was  an 
extravagance  of  scrolls,  leaves,  and  tendrils ; — of  scroUs  unsupported ; 
of  leaves  hooked  on  by  a  single  rivet ;  of  tendrils  twisted  in  spiteful 
"touch  me  not"  mood,  free  from  legitimate  restraint.  These  were 
but  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  faults  which  met  the  eye ;  and  if  faults, 
as  he  (Mr.  White)  deemed  them  to  be,  they  deserved  scrutiny,  and 
even  provoked  criticism.  He  thought  at  all  events  that  attention 
ought  to  be  called  to  them  in  any  examination  of  objects  of  an  art 
which  claimed  to  have  made,  in  the  last  ten  years,  more  rapid  strides 
than  any  of  its  neighbour  arts  towards  perfection. 
The  Meeting  adjourned  soon  after  ten  o*clock. 


A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday,  July  let,  1862,  immediately  after 
the  Anniversary  Meeting :  present,  the  President  (in  the  chair,)  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  former  members  of  the  Committee  were  re-elected,  and  the  for- 
mer officers  re- appointed. 


A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House  on  Tuesday,  July 
15,  1862  :  present,  the  President,  A.*  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  (in 
the  chair,)  J.  F.  France,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  (rreatheed,  the  Rev.  T. 
Helmore,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P.,  the  Rev«  William  Scott,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  Webb. 

M.  Guffens,  of  Antwerp,  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  N. 
Powell,  Esq.,  and  W.  Warrington,  Esq.,  ordinary  members* 

A  lithograph  of  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  M.  Guffens,  was  ex- 
hibited. 

The  resolution  respecting  the  proposed  disunion  of  the  Motett  Choir 
from  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  connection  at  present  existing  between  the  two 
bodies  should  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 

It  was  agreed  to  print  a  new  Annual  Report,  with  list  of  members. 

Letters  were  received  from  E.  R.  Robson,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Chambers, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  R.  Gregory,  F.  E.  Knightley,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Hop- 
kins, Esq. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  of  Aberdeen,  describing^ 
the  foundation  of  S.  Mary's  church  in  that  city,  and  enclosing  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  proposed  church,  which  is  to  be  built  from  Mr.  Lee's 
own  design. 

It  was  agreed  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Lomax  as  assist- 
ant secretary. 

An  edition  of  the  Prefaces  Noted  for  Plain  Song,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Walker,  was  laid  before  the  committee. 

An  offer  was  accepted  from  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe  to  send  for 
exhibition  in  the  Ecclesiological  Court  a  fair*linen  altar-doth,  worked 
on  linen,  after  the  pattern  of  old  Italian  lace. 
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NEW  CHURCHES. 

8.  Martin.  Worcester, -^This  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins.  It 
is  intended  to  accommodate  the  roof  of  the  now  demolished  Ghiesten 
Hall  as  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  the  new  church.  Accordingly  the  plan 
is  cruciform,  so  as  to  provide  a  nave  97  ft,  6  in.  by  29  ft.,  with  tran- 
septs, and  a  south  aisle.  The  chancel  has  aisles  extending  as  far  as  the 
extremities  of  the  transepts,  and  a  projecting  five-sided  apse  for  the 
sanctuary.  A  tower,  capped  by  a  spire,  stands  detached  at  the  south- 
west angle,  communicating  with  the  church  by  a  cloistral  kind  of  nar- 
thex,  constructed  in  timber.  The  arrangement  is  good.  The  altar 
stands  detached  on  a  footpace  on  the  chord  of  the  apse  ;  the  chancel 
has  stalls  and  subsellae.  The  north  chancel  aisle  contains  the  organ 
and  the  vestry ;  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  seated  for  the  school 
children.  Externally  Mr.  Hopkins  attains  a  picturesque  effect.  The 
west  gable  has  a  traceried  circular  window  deeply  recessed  in  an  arched 
head.  Below  extends  the  timber  narthex.  The  spire  is  an  octagonal 
broach,  rising  above  a  plain  belfry  stage  which  is  pierced  with  a 
couplet  of  two-Iight  windows  on  all  its  four  sides.  A  square  belfry- 
turret,  covered  with  metal,  and  capped  with  an  elegant  fl^he,  marks 
externally  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  at  the  central  crossing.  Inside 
the  Guesten  Hall  roof,  repaired  and  adapted,  covers  the  nave  proper. 
It  is  rather  later  in  style  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  For  the  rest  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  chosen  a  sort  of  Flamboyant  Middle-Pointed  with  some 
Italianizing  features.  In  his  apse  he  has  obtained  some  good  effects 
by  the  treatment  of  altar,  windows,  and  roof,  with  legends  and  colour. 

S,  Mary,  Aberdeen. — We  have  been  favoured  with  a  photograph 
from  a  perspective  view,  Uken  from  the  south-east,  of  this  new  church, 
the  design  of  which  is  by  the  Incumbent,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.  The 
design  seems  to  be  in  a  Rhenish  Romanesque  style,  cruciform,  with 
three-sided  apse,  each  side  being  gabled,  and  a  fl^che  at  the  intersec- 
tion. The  windows  are  all  set  high  up  in  the  walls,  and  the  general 
design  has  some  good  points  which  make  us  look  with  leniency  on  the 
first  thoughts  of  an  amateur  architect.  On  the  other  hand  the  apsidal 
vestry,  to  the  south-east,  and  the  abundant  use  of  peculiar  circular 
windows  are  eccentricities  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  avoid. 
It  18,  we  believe,  in  order  to  save  money  that  recourse  has  not  been 
had  to  a  professional  architect. 


NEW  SCHOOLS.  ETC. 

East  Grinstead.— Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  has  designed  a  simple  Infant 
School  for  this  town.  The  plan  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  45  ft.  by 
20  ft. :  but  towards  one  end  of  it  there  is  a  transverse  gable,  giving  a 
little  greater  breadth,  which  is  used  as  an  entrance  porch  at  the  side  of 
a  gallery.  Low  walls,  a  high  roof,  buttresses  between  square-headed 
windows  in  the  sides,  and  transomed  and  traceried  windows  in  the  gable 
elevations,  give  a  good  character  to  the  design. 
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SehoolSf  Crowle,  Worcestershire. — ^Theae  are  by  Mr.  Hopkiiu.  The 
boys'  and  girU'  schoolrooms,  separated  by  a  curtain,  open  mto  each 
other  at  right  angles.  There  are  separate  entrances,  and  class-rooms, 
and  a  teacher's  house  adjoins.  The  design  has  a  good  Pointed  dia- 
racter ;  and  there  is  a  heavy,  but  picturesque,  bell-turret. 

8,  Nicholas  Parsonage,  Worcester, — A  small  house,  designed  in  a 
fair  Pointed  style,  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  interference  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  in  this  design  seems  to  have  been  very  vexations. 


SECULAR  WORKS. 

Mr.  Truefitt  is  building  at  Bamet  a  rather  large  country  house  of  a 
better  architectural  style  than  usual.  The  cost  is  not  large.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  proportion  rather  than  by  the  use  of  architectural 
detail  or  ornament. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Holy  TrMty,  Stratford^om^Avon. — Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins  has  the  task 
of  rearranging  this  interesting  church.  The  present  plan  of  seats,  &c. 
is  as  bad  as  possible ;  the  nave  and  the  choir  being  quite  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  intervening  central  tower.  Mr.  Hopkins  pro- 
poses to  place  some  stalls  for  a  choir  in  the  central  "crossing,'* 
with  a  prayer  desk  on  each  side  of  its  western  arch,  and  a  lettem  be- 
tween them.  If  it  were  possible  to  bring  back  the  choir  itself  to  its 
proper  use.  that  would  be  a  preferable  arrangement. 

8,  James,  Hindlip,  Worcestershire. — ^This  small  church,  a  mere  paral- 
lelogram in  plan,  with  a  west  tower,  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 
He  re-arranges  it,  screens  off  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  adds  a 
small  vestry  on  tiie  north-west  of  the  chancel.  It  is  a  good  instance 
of  moderate  restoration. 

8.  Peter,  Worcester. — Mr.  Hopkins  has  designed  an  arcade,  with- 
out figures,  as  a  reredos  for  this  church.  Under  the  circumstances 
nothing  better  could  have  been  done. 

The  conventicle-like  church  of  Chorlton-eum-Hardy,  near  Man- 
chester, has  been  ingeniously  '"improved"  by  the  substitution  of  better 
windows,  &c.  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Truefitt.  A  porch  of  better  cha- 
racter, added  with  some  ingenuity,  very  much  helps  the  improved 
appearance  of  this  humble  church. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Foreign  Gleanings. — A  correspondent  complains  of  the  "adendfic 
modernization"  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  at  Caen,  recently  effected 
by  M.  Ruprich-Robert ;  to  whom  also  he  attributes  ^e  recent  "  aerap. 
ing"  which  S.  Etienne,  Caen,  has  undergone.  S.  Oillea,  in  the  aame 
city,  is  hopelessly  doomed  to  destruction. 
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Compleium  of  the  Rofol  Window  in  Gtasgow  Cathedrai  (communicated), 
— "  The  long-expected  painted  glass  for  the  east  window  is  now  erected. 
The  new  window  contains  figures  of  the  Evangelists — SS.  Matthew, 
Marie,  Luke,  and  John — very  nohle  figures,  whose  inspired  and  hopeful 
look  is  intended  to  contrast  with  the  stem  Prophets  of  the  transept 
window ;  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations  is  thus 
typified,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  by  the  power  of  art.  The  upper 
part  of  the  window  is  filled  with  a  dia{)er  of  singular  elegance,  both  of 
form  and  colour ;  we  do  not  remember  either  in  modem  or  old  glass 
seeing  a  finer  diaper  or  a  border  of  greater  beauty.  The  canopies  are 
warm  and  rich  in  tone,  and  appear  to  us  an  advance  on  those  in  other 
windows.  The  display  of  heraldry  is  magnificent :  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  left  of  the  centre  and  of  the  spectator,  but  to  the  right  in  the 
window,  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Sovereign,  as  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  right  of  the  centre  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland ;  close 
to  the  arms  of  Her  Majesty  are  those  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort ; 
whilst  the  arms  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  are  placed  on  the  other  side, 
surmounted  by  the  badge  of  Wales,  instead  of  the  usual  royal  crest. 
The  feathers  make  an  admirable  pendant  to  the  crest  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  entire  array  of  Royal  arms,  admirably  designed  and 
executed,  has  a  rich  and  harmonious  effect.  There  is  no  special  in- 
scription of  dedication ;  but,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the  funds  were 
provided  by  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Gbverament 
to  erect  a  window  in  entire  harmony  with  those  of  private  subscribers, 
and  regulated  in  its  design  and  execution,  as  well  as  in  its  subject,  by 
the  same  conditions.  The  people  of  Glasgow  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  spirit  in  which  this  has  been  done. 

"  The  figures  of  the  Evangelists  in  this  magnificent  work  of  art  were 
designed  by  Johann  Von  Schrandolph,  historical  painter.  Professor  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of 
the  Crown  of  Bavaria,  Member  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  Maximilian  of 
Art  and  Science,  and  of  the  Order  of  S.  Michael  of  Prussia.  The 
ornament  is  from  the  design  of  Maximilian  Ainmiller,  Architect, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  S.  Michael  of  Prussia,  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  third  class,  and  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.  The  Chevalier 
Ainmiller  is  also  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Munich, 
and  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Establishment  of  Glass  Painting. 

"  Now  that  the  east  window  has  been  erected,  the  intention  of  the 
lower  east  lancets  will  be  appreciated,  serving,  so  to  speak,  as  a  base 
of  colour  for  the  great  window  above.  They  have  been  executed  of 
the  deepest  tones  attainable ;  canopies  were  avoided,  that  similar  orna- 
mental forms  on  different  scales  might  not  be  seen  both  below  and  above. 

"  This  superb  addition  to  the  series  of  painted  windows  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  true  principles  of  glass  painting.  It  is,  like  all  the 
other  windows,  a  pure  mosaic  with  enamelled  shadows.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  glass  is  preserved  throughout,  and  to  those  familiar  with  the  best 
ancient  specimens  of  glass  painting,  the  perfect  technical  skill  mani- 
fested by  the  artists  of  this  new  window  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
agreeable  study.  The  harmony  with  which  the  colours  are  blended  or 
contrasted,  that  most  difiicult  portion  of  the  glass  painter's  art,  may  be 
pronounced  perfect." 
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From  the  Newcastle  Daily  Journal  we  borrow  some  extracts  Crom  a 
letter  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Architect, 

**A  Plea  for  the  Conseroatum  of  Old  Alnwick  Church. 

*'  Sib, — I  am  deliehted  to  see  in  your  columns  the  interest  the  public  sre 
taking  in  the  fine  old  parish  church  of  this  town.  The  interior  is,  despite  its 
protruding  galleries,  and  abstracted  columns,  its  whitewash,  colour-wash,  and 
skylights,  worthy  of  the  choicest  care.  It  is  possessed  of  rare  arcbsologicsl 
features.  The  edifice  was  originally  Norman ;  it  was  completely  re-arranged  in 
the  Perpendicular  era,  and  was  subsequently  re*modelled  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  coevally  with  the  restoration  of  Alnwick  Castle ;  within,  there 
are  ancient  remains  connecting  the  history  of  the  Church  with  the  history  of 
the  Castle  and  county  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On  examination,  I  discover 
that  the  tower,  outwardly  cased  in  Perpendicular  masonry  three  centuries  sg^o, 
is  of  Norman  workmanship  up  to  the  second  tier  of  window  openings.  The 
point  of  cessation  of  Norman  work  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  belfry ;  from  that  place  the  inner  masonry  is  of  the  same  period  as  that 
of  the  exterior. 

*'  And  one  of  the  ancient  bells,  that  of  the  Archangel  MichaeU  is  also  Nor- 
man. It  is  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  two  feet  high 
from  brim  to  cerebrum.  The  one-inch  letters  of  the  legend  are  placed  sepsr- 
ately  on  raised  patera,  diapered  with  studs  immediate^  below  the  hauocb. 
The  Mary  bell  is  of  a  more  exquisite  form ;  the  characters  with  which  it  is 
inscribed  more  elegant.  It  is  of  smdler  size  than  the  Norman  bell,  being  but 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  brim,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  high,  although  the 
letters  are  larger — one  inch  and  three  quarters.  These  are  also  disposed  on  t 
diaper  of  studs  on  raised  patera ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  legend  differs 
from  that  of  the  Normao  bell.  It  is  divided  into  two  lines,  one  below  the 
haunch,  the  second  on  the  sound  bow.    This  bell  is  Early  English. 

"  I  next  find  remains  of  late  Decorated  work.  In  the  chancel  there  are  four 
pillars,  two  on  either  side,  of  the  Decorated  period  of  architecture.  The 
utmost  alterations  that  can  with  any  propriety  be  made  are  the  restitution  of 
the  alternate  columns  of  the  nave,  and  the  removal  of  the  galleries. 

"This  church  has  never  yet  been  practically  archeeologically  examined. 
The  clambering  up  broken  turret  stairs,  strewed  with  debns  from  jackdawi' 
nests,  &c.,  makes  a  minute  investigation  of  every  part  of  a  building  a  work  of 
risk  and  discomfort  that  few  people  would  care  to  incur.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Berwickshire  Club  at  Jedburgh,  a  short  time  since,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
discover,  built  up  in  the  masonry,  as  a  lintel  at  the  highest  point  of  the  belfry 
turret,  an  elaborately  carved  Saxon  stone,  proving  a  Saxon  fore-building,  of 
which  the  learned  historian  of  Jedburgh  was  not  aware,  as  he  had  never 
ventured  the  ascent.  In  this  way,  I  doubt  not  that  further  painstaking  inves- 
tigations would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  additional  curiosities  of  architecture, 
of  historical  and  old  family  interest,  in  this  dictionnaire  rawonn/— our  psrish 
church. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  F.  R.  Wilson, 

"July  7f  1862.  Architect,  Ahiwick.'' 


THE    CHUBCH   IN    DOVER   CASTLE. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Sir, — I  doubt  not  that  some  abler  pen  than  mine  has  furnished  you 
with  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  long-desecrated  church  in 
Dover  Castle.  I  therefore  will  not  attempt  any  description  of  what 
has  been  done ;  but  having  attended  the  service  on  each  Sunday  of  a 
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brief  stay  here,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  be  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  drawing  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

A  choir,  consisting  mainly  of  females  and  boys,  has  been  formed, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  some  ladies  connected  with  the  garrison, 
the  canticles,  and  some  other  portions  of  our  Church  Service,  are  very 
pleasingly  executed ;  but  there  is  no  instrumental  support  except  the 
undesirable  one  of  a  violin.  What  I  beg  to  suggest  is,  the  purchase, 
by  subscription,  of  a  small,  inexpensive  organ.  No  one  need  fear  that 
the  boon  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  soldiers ;  for  a  more  orderly 
and  attentive  congregation  I  never  witnessed.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  a  few  subscriptions  of  £1,  10«.,  or  5s.,  were  forthcoming, 
to  start  the  scheme,  the  soldiers  themselves  would  readily  come  for- 
ward with  their  pence  to  complete  it. 

If  you,  sir,  will  allow  this  suggestion  to  appear  in  your  pages,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  put  down  my  name  for  one  of  the  above  amounts, 
and  I  think  that  many  other  members  of  the  Kent  Archseological  So- 
ciety will  do  the  same.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  is  owing  to 
their  exertions  that  the  church  has  been  restored  to  sacred  uses ;  and 
what  could  be  a  more  appropriate  conclusion  of  their  labours  than  to 
toupply  the  one  want  that  still  remains  ? 

W.  B.  Flahxrtt. 

Dover,  July  21. 

THB    OUBSTBK    HikLL,    WORCBSTBB. 

The  following  document  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Mayor  and  1 93  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was 
fruitless. 

**  Copy  of  Petition  presented  by  the  Citizens  of  Worcester  to  the  Dean  and 

Chester,  May,  1862. 

"  To  the  Reverend  and  Worshipful  John  Peel,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Chapter  of  the  »ame  Church ; 

"  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Worcester  and 
its  Vicinity 

"  Sheweth : 

"That  your  Petitioners,  solicitous  of  preserving  all  that  time  has  left  of 
Andent  Relics,  forming  the  beautiful  and  venerable  links  which  bind  the 
present  with  the  past,  learn  with  feeUnss  of  unmixed  pain,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  pulling  down  the  Ouetten  Hall,  a  structure  which,  as  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  beat  period  of  pointed  architecture,  is  regarded 
alike  as  one  of  the  chiefest  antiquarian  treasures  of  the  City  as  well  as  an 
object  of  National  interest;  and  in  the  hope  that  if  it  be  made  known  to  the 
Capitular  Body  that  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the 
vestiges  of  the  building,  the  precious  remains  of  a  noble  example  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  may  yet  be  spared,  as  a  teacher,  speaking  and  to  apeak  the  voice 
of  Art  of  a  far  gone  time  as  well  to  the  artizan  as  to  the  artist  and  the  acholar ; 
they,  therefore,  approach  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  the 
entreaty  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hall,  as  well  as  the  relics  of  the 
Priory,  be  suffered  to  stand. 

"  Beside  the  claims  for  preservation  which  the  vestiges  of  the  building  have 
in  respect  of  the  extent,  assign,  and  beauty  of  the  Elall,  antiquity  and  rarity 
both  plead  strongly  in  their  favour.  The  building,  remarkably  beautiful  in 
execution,  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  pointed  architecture ;  and,  with  regard 
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to  nnty,  it  may  be  said  that  nowfaen,  eiUier  in  a  cathedral  city  or  elaewhere 
within  the  realm,  all  there  to  be  found  remaina  of  a  conventuai  building  of 
the  same  age  and  character. 

"  Without  stopping  to  instance  examples  of  elaborate  tracery  or  exquisite 
detail,  or  to  speak  of  the  other  peculiar  structural  features  and  rare  merits  of 
the  building — things  so  well  known  to  every  lorer  of  the  beautiful — a  word 
may  be  said  as  to  how,  as  a  local  antiquity,  the  Ouesten  Hall  concerns  the 
interest  of  the  City,  and  in  that  regard  it  is  urged  that,  to  remove  the  remains 
of  this  noble  specimen  of  constructive  art,  for  which  the  locality  is  famous, 
would  be  to  compromise  the  City  in  interest  and  importance ;  for,  as  is  the 
number  and  character  of  the  antiquarian  relics  of  a  city,  so,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  it  invested  in  public  opinion  with  a  kind  of  enduring  interest 
and  importance ;  again,  as  a  mtional  Antiquity,  the  building  is  revered  by  the 
great  architectural  minds  of  the  nation  as  a  monument  of  inestimable  value, 
and  eveiy  fragment  where  original,  and  every  detail  where  authentic,  are 
esteemed  of  priceless  worth  by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  undoubted 
knowledge,  and  who,  while  appreciating  the  value  and  inten^  of  the  structure, 
speak  as  well  by  themselves  individually,  as  by  their  Societies  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  and  by  their  accredited  organs,  of  the  taking  down  of  the  Hall  as 
the  threatening  of  a  deplorable  and  an  irreparable  loss — urging  the  adoption  of 
eveiy  effort  to  arrest  the  work  of  removal  and  watching  with  anxious  solicitude 
the  result  of  this  appeal. 

"  To  suffer  the  remains  of  the  buildings  to  stand  will  not  mar  the  effeet  of 
the  Cathedral — so  at  least  thought  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
they  were  men  whose  works  seal  them  with  merit  as  judges  of  the  rarest 
order ;  while  to  remove  all  the  remains  of  the  Hall,  would  be  to  strip  the 
Cathedral  of  some  of  its  historical  fame.  The  utilitarian  tendency  of  the  age 
has  robbed  the  nation  of  many  priceless  monuments  of  ancient  art ;  let  it, 
however,  be  hoped  that  the  plague  is  stayed ;  and  though  another  age  will 
have  to  mourn  over  and  wonder  at,  not  the  weakness  of  those  who  raised  their 
voices  on  behalf  of  these  works  of  miraculous  skill  and  art,  but  at  the  tendency 
which  actuated  the  ruthless  demolition  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  it  will 
not  have  to  mourn  over  the  removal  of  the  Guesten  Hall,  but  rather  to  rejoice 
that  the  remains  were  suffered  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  an  exponent  of 
Medinval  art,  and  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  its  day. 
And  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever.pray. 

Signed  by  the  Mayor  and  193  of  the  principal  inhabiUots." 


At  Clyst  S.  Oeorge,  Devon,  the  pariahionera  have  subscribed  for  a 
new  treble  bell,  (F.  to  be  added  to  the  peal  of  five,)  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Besides  a  large  medallion  Hkeness  cast  on 
the  waist  of  the  bell,  the  following  is  in  embossed  lettera : — ^'  iv  Ms* 

IfOBIAM    AlBBRTI  CoNaOBTIS   RbGII,  PlI,  BSNBVOLI,  DocTi,  BovAaTii 

Abtivm  Patboni,  Omnibvs  Dbbidbbatissimi.     mdccclxii." 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  has  designed  a  memorial  window*  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  for  the  west  window  of  the  Cemetery  Chapel 
at  Alnwick.  The  person  commemorated  is  the  Rev.  B.  Bryan,  who 
was  drowned  at  Alnmouth.  Each  light  contains  a  distinct  subject. 
The  first  shows  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes;  the  centre,  the 
resurrection ;  and  the  third,  Christ  walking  on  the  sea.  Each  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  rich  canopy,  and  has  an  ornamental  border  at  the  base. 

The  Durham  Archaeological  Society  already  numbers  more  than  IIO 
members. 

We  are  compeUed  to  postpone  an  article  on  Architectural  Progreaa  ia 
London. 
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NOTES  ON  IRISH  CATHEDRALS.     No.  I. 

A  Few  Observations  respecting  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  in  Dublin,  and 
its  precincts  ;  originally  printed  for  the  S.Patrick's  Society  in  1865, 
and  now  reprinted  with  a  few  alterations.  By  John  Jrbb,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Peterstow,  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford. 

[It  is  proposed  by  the  author  of  the  following  paper  to  follow  it  up 
from  time  to  time  by  some  miscellaneous  observations  on  the  Irish 
Cathedrals,  which  he  trusts  may  elicit  communications  from  those  more 
versed  in  the  local  antiquities  of  Ireland  than  he  can  pretend  to  be.] 

Thb  following  memoranda  were  drawn  up  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  followed  by  the  more  systematic  researches  of  skilful  antiquarians 
and  architects.  It  is  a  great  reproach  to  the  public  spirit  of  Ireland, 
that  many  a  village  church  in  England  has  had  more  accurate  chroni- 
clers than  this,  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  monument  in  Ire- 
land. I  am  not  aware  that  even  a  ground-plan  of  it  has  ever  been 
engraved.  Let  me  be  allowed,  in  this  place,  to  suggest  a  few  hints 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  so 
laudable  an  undertaking.  In  Harris'  Ware  (i.  301),  it  is  stated  that 
Bishop  Donat  (a.d.  1038-1074)  built  the  nave  and  wings,  and  Saint 
Nicholas'  Chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  transept,  at  least,  still  retains  a  part  of  this  work.  But  where 
was  S.  Nicholas*  chapel?  Archbishop  Laurence  0*Toole  (1162- 
1180),  Strongbow,  and  others  enlarged  the  church,  built  the  choir, 
steeple,  and  the  chapels  of  S.  Edmund  and  S.  Mary.  The  orna- 
mented arches  in  the  choir  seem  to  belong  to  this  period ;  and  the 
ancient  chapel  of  S.  Mary,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  1512,  by  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  according  to  Archdall,  would  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  that  demolished  twenty-four  years  ago.  Abp.  O'Toole 
also  built  a  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  Does  any  vestige 
of  this   remain?     Archbishops  Comyn  (1181-1212),   De    Loundres 
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(1^13-1238),  and  Luke  (1228-1255),  are  mentioned  as  bene&cton. 
Do  the  great  arches,  at  the  interaection  of  the  transept,  rather  belong 
to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Comyn,  than  to  that  of  his  predecessor  ? 
Lastly,  he  states,  that  John  de  St.  Paul  built  the  whole  chancel  (1349- 
1362).     This  is  a  palpable  mistake  ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  he 
rebuilt  the  nave.     He  might  have  added  to,  or  rebuilt  part  of  the 
choir;  but  this  is  doubtful.     These  questions  may  merit  the   atten- 
tion of  skilful  architects.     In  Hammer's  Chronicle  of  Ireland  (p.  291. 
Hibernian  Press  Edition,  Dublin,  1809),  which  bears  date  1571,  it  is 
stated  that  Strongbow  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church,  over 
against  the  pulpit.     This  monument  is  in  the  nave,     lliis  is  the  only 
notice,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  this  pulpit,  which  has  long  disappeared. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  structures  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  west 
of  the  choir,  the  ruins  of  which  existed  a  few  years  ago,  and  maiked 
on  an  old  map,  of  which  the  accompanying  plan  is  a  copy,  were  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  conventual  buildings. 

It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  annalists,^  that  in  the  year  1038, 
shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  original  church,  "  Bishop  Donat  built 
an  episcopal  house  where  the  deanery  formerly  stoodt*  afterwards,  in 
1695,  the  site  of  the  four  courts. 

Now,  in  the  annexed  map,  the  two  tenements,  numbered  37  aad  43, 
are  marked  as  held  under  the  dean.  These  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
considered  as  portions  of  the  deanery,  as  it  existed  in  1695.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  that  marked  37  was  part  of  the  site  of  the 
original  palace.  Analogy  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a  cloister,  or 
at  least  of  a  quadrangular  open  court  within  the  precinct,  two  of  its 
internal  walls  being  formed  by  the  south-west  side  of  the  church,  and 
by  that  at  right  angles  to  it  (in  which  the  front  of  the  old  exchange 
stood),  terminated  near  26  at  the  point  marked  with  an  asterisk  ["*]. 
This  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  portion  marked  %6  is 
called  on  the  map  "the  precinct  wall."  and  also  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  building  caUed  "  the  old  exchange,'*  the  plan  and  position  of 
which  suggest  the  notion  of  a  chapter  house ;  since,  in  most  con- 
ventual establishments,  the  chapter  house  was  placed  near  the  tran- 
sept, on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister;  as  at  Canterbury,  Durham. 
Westminster,  Gloucester,  Tintem,  and  formerly  at  Winchester,  Peter- 
borough, &c.  in  England ;  and  in  the  abbeys  of  Cong,  Billintohber, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  Ireland. 

Whether  there  ever  was  a  cloister,  strictly  so  caUed,  that  is,  an 
arcade  surrounding  the  internal  court  of  the  precinct,  is  uncertain.  It 
may  have  been,  that  from  the  very  limited  extent  of  the  conventual 
ground,  hemmed  in  as  it  was  by  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town,  it 
was  necessary  to  economise  the  space,  and  that  the  court  of  the 
western  precinct  was  merely  commensurate  with  that  which  is  called 
'*  the  little  yard  "  on  the  map.  So  that  the  courts  of  law  occupied,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  site  of  the  ancient  buildings,  the  dormitory, 
refectory,  &c.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  upon  this  point, 
without  some  record  of  the  style  of  those  buildings  which  formed  the 
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basement  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  which  have  now  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

The  notion,  however,  suggested  above,  of  a  more  spacious  court,  is 
more  probable.  And,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  similar  establish- 
ments, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  other  conventual  buildings  occu- 
pied the  eastern  space  surrounding  Christ  Church  yard,  approached 
from  the  west  by  a  '*  dark  passage,"  or  entry,  as  at  Canterbury,  Win- 
chester, &c. 

As  observed  above,  in  1695^  the  courts  of  law,  till  then  held  for 
the  most  part  in  Dublin  Castle,  were  transferred  to  the  site  marked 
in  the  annexed  map. 

A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  of  these  courts  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1788,  vol.  58,  Part  I.,  p.  ^92.  By  the  ac- 
count annexed  to  this  view,  p.  ^94,  it  appears,  that  the  hall  occupied 
the  two  quadrangular  spaces  marked  T.  and  U.  An  octangular  cupola 
stood  over  the  former  space,  as  far  as  Tt.  If  this  drawing  is  correct, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  must  have  been  smaller  than  the  others,  so  as 
not  to  extend  eastward  over  the  passage  into  the  little  court.  It  was 
separated  from  the  hall  by  a  low  screen,  above  which  the  whole  of  the 
large  window  of  the  court,  at  the  east  side,  was  visible.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  according  to  this  authority,  was  separated  from  the 
hall  by  a  curtain;  though,  according  to  an  account  given  to  the 
writer  by  one  who  remembered  the  old  buildings  while  still  in  use,  it 
was  opened  to  the  haU,  a  sort  of  screen  being  partially  formed  by  the 
back  of  a  high  dock :  as  this  court  was  theu  used  for  the  criminal 
trials  at  the  commission  for  the  city.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  altogether  open  to  the  hall.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  extended 
over  the  passage  into  Christchurch-Iane,  as  far  as  the  points  marked 
XX.  and  was  elevated,  by  five  steps,  above  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

A  tolerably  good  room,  marked  44,  formerly  the  King's  Bench 
Chamber,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  dean  of  Christ  Church 
since  the  removal  of  the  four  courts.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
new  chambers  belonging  to  the  verger,  who  is  now  the  only  resi- 
dentiary ! 

The  Chancery  Chamber,  mentioned  among  the  references  to  the 
map,  and  which  extended  over  the  "  dark  passage.*'  was  probably 
connected  by  a  corridor  going  over  the  passage  marked  YY. 

Beneath  these  courts  was  a  ground  floor  containing  houses,  &c.,  as 
shown  in  the  plan. 

The  ruins  of  these  buildings  were  standing  a  few  years  ago.  In 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  Newenham's  "  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Ireland,"  (2  vols.  4to.  1830),  there  is  a  lithographed  view  of  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  including  a  part  of  these  ruins,  and  some 
features  presently  to  be  noticed.  They  are  also  represented  (as  the 
writer  of  these  pages  distinctly  remembers  them)  in  a  coarsely  exe- 
cuted drawing,  now  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral;  the  view  being 
taken  from  an  opposite  house  in  Skinner  Row. 

The  building  called  in  the  plan  "  The  Old  Exchange,"  was  in  part 
remaining  till  the  alterations  began  about  1831  or  1832.     But  it  is 
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difficult  to  reconcile  the  plan  on  the  map  \rith  more  recent  views,  and 
my  own  recollection.  In  Mr.  Newenham's  lithograph  (taken  when 
the  chambers  above  the  Exchange  had  been  removed)  the  western 
part  of  this  building,  so  far  from  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  transept,  falls  rather  short  of  ix,  about  the  spot  marked  ZZ. 
And  there  is  no  indication  of  the  passage  or  space  marked  between  the 
transept  and  the  Exchange.  In  an  elevation  of  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  made  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Newenham's  view,  by  Mr.  Park, 
the  architect  of  Christ  Church  (which  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
verger)  the  length  of  this  building  is  represented  as  commensurate,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  breadth  of  the  transept.  In  this  drawing  there  is 
a  section  of  the  two  upper  chambers  over  the  Exchange,  the  western 
one  (the  chancery  chamber)  being  considerably  higher  than  the  others. 
The  north  wall  of  the  room  below  (i.e.  the  old  exchange,  which  was 
probably  the  chapter  house)  is  adorned  with  three  arches,  of  a  transi- 
tion or  Early- Pointed  style,  rising  from  plain  slender  shafts. 

This  building  was  very  low,  not  reaching  so  high  as  the  top  of  the 
semicircular  arch  on  the  east  side  of  the  transept,  formerly  the  most 
frequented  entrance  into  the  church.  There  was  a  wide  arch  on  its 
eastern  side,  of  great  apparent  antiquity  ;  according  to  the  best  of  the 
writer's  recollection,  the  plain  mouldings  continued  to  the  ground 
without  shafts  or  imposts.  This  arch,  and  the  wall  in  which  it  was 
inserted,  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  exterior  erection.  We 
cannot  reconcile  the  map  with  the  other  views  now  mentioned,  except 
by  supposing  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  exchange,  projecting  beyond 
the  transept,  was  a  more  modern  addition,  possibly  not  bonded  into 
the  old  wall,  and  removed,  together  with  the  portions  of  29,  30,  and 
31,  subsequently  to  1761. 

In  the  map  there  are  some  rude  pencil  marks,  apparently  a  correc- 
tion of  the  plan,  placing  the  eastern  wall  and  entrance  much  about  the 
same  place  where  Mr.  Newenham  has  given  them,  and  indicating  the 
groining  or  cross  ribs  of  the  roof,  connecting  the  eastern  and  western 
doorways. 

It  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the  chapter  had  formerly  resi- 
dentiary houses  in  the  precinct,  and  that  the  portions  marked  in  the 
map  as  being  held  under  the  various  capitular  members  indicate  their 
site. 

Thus  8,  9,  and  10  were  held  under  the  chancellor ;  20,  and  part  of 
29,  under  the  treasurer ;  30  belonged  to  the  Prebendary  of  S.  Michan. 
and  27  to  the  prebendary  of  S.  John. 

I  have  retained  among  the  references  the  names  of  all  the  other 
proprietors  which  were  on  the  map,  as  it  is  possible  their  connexion 
with  the  cathedral  in  some  official  capacity  may  be  ascertained. 

I  now  proceed  to  some  notices  of  the  church  itself.  In  addition  to 
the  views  already  noticed,  there  is  a  view  of  the  north  side  in  Harris's 
Ware,  and  in  Pool  and  Cash's  History  of  Dublin,  1780,  and  of  the 
west  end  in  Cromwell's  Excursions  through  Ireland  (2  vols.  8vo.  1820). 

From  Mr.  Newenham's  view  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  had  no  battlements,  and  that  the  clerestory 
windows  were  as  poor  and  mean  as  could  well  be  imagined.     The 
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Bouth  wall  of  the  choir,  and  its  aisle  had  battlements  in  the  style  so 
peculiar  to  old  Irish  churches,  (what  heralds  term  "  battle  embattled/') 
not  in  the  miserable  fashion  now  substituted.  The  windows  had  plain 
mullions,  of  that  poor  style  called  by  some,  carpenter* s  Gothic,  and 
yet  often  to  be  seen  in  Irish  mediseval  churches  ;  infinitely  preferable, 
however,  to  the  nondescript  vagaries  that  were  inserted  during  the 
late  alterations,  about  four-and- twenty  years  ago.  The  south  aisle  of 
the  choir  extended  only  as  far  as  marked  in  the  plan  ;  the  present 
easternmost  room  being  an  addition  made  during  the  alterations. 
This  aisle  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  with  a  separate  roof ; 
that  of  the  portion  east  of  the  door  into  the  aisle  was  much  lower  than 
the  other.  The  south  transept  roof  was  stepped,  (as  common  in  the 
ecclesiastical  towers  of  the  Ostmen  towns),  and  had  three  round- 
headed  windows.  This  portion,  though  very  rude,  had  a  somewhat 
picturesque  air  of  antiquity,  which  modern  alterations  have  well-nigh 
effaced. 

The  tower  had  plain  square  battlements,  and  beneath  the  clock  a 
window,  with  the  plain  kind  of  mullions  mentioned  above. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was  doubtless  on  the  site  of  the  present 
chapter  room,  and  the  chambers  and  passages  connected  with  it.  The 
present  mean  wall,  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  nave,  was  built,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  in  the  church,  after  the  fall  of  the  roof  in 
1562;  when  probably  the  floor  of  the  church  was  raised  to  its  present 
level,  and  the  walls  and  piers  of  the  north  side  were  bent  from  the 
perpendicular. 

The  fine  Norman  doorway,  now  inserted  in  the  southern  wall  of  the 
transept,  was  removed  from  the  opposite  end,  when  the  church  was 
altered :  a  derangement  of  the  original  plan  which  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently deprecated.  Its  present  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
ancient  tomb,  now  placed  in  the  eastern  archway  of  the  south  transept. 

The  alterations  made  about  four-and-twenty  years  ago  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  galleries  from  the  choir,  the  opening  the  aisles  of 
the  choir  (which  were  anciently  chapels)  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation,  the  new  roofing  and  panelling,  and  reseating  of  the 
choir  after  a  fashion  which  has  all  the  merit  of  originality,  the  total 
alteration  of  the  stalls,  both  in  character  and  position,  the  substitution 
of  a  sort  of  bed,  instead  of  a  stall,  for  both  dean  and  precentor,  the 
insertion  of  fanciful  mullions  in  the  windows,  various  innovations  of  a 
peculiar  character  in  the  venerable  transept,  and  the  demolition  of  S. 
Mary*8  chapel,  and  the  erection  of  some  buildings  on  its  site,  which 
have  already  changed  their  original  destination. 

No  doubt  these  alterations  were  made  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
some  of  them  were  improvements,  e,g.  the  removal  of  the  galleries, 
which  encumbered  and  disfigured  the  narrow  choir,  and  hid  the  very 
curious  and  ancient  arches  in  that  part  of  the  building.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  choir  is  so  crooked  and  unsymmetrical,  as  almost 
to  defy  the  resources  of  the  most  skilful  architect.^     But  it  is  to  be 

^  The  deflection  of  the  east  end,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  architec- 
toral  controTeisyt  is  more  decided  in  Christ  Church  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in- 
stance. 
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lamented  that  the  alterations  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  trae  prin* 
ciples  of  church  architecture  had  not  been  revived  in  Ireland,  and  when 
a  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  proper  business  of  a  Oothic  archi- 
tect was  to  indulge  in  fancies  as  chimerical  as  the  decorations  which 
cover  the  walls  of  Uxmal  or  Palenque. 

The  mouldings  of  the  four  highly  ornamented  arches  of  the  choir 
are  not  all  ancient.  Some  were  mere  restorations,  at  the  time  of  the 
alterations.  I  have  no  present  means  of  stating  what  portions  are 
restorations,  and  what  are  of  the  original  structure.  But  of  course 
this  can  be  easily  ascertained.  In  Brewer's  "  Beauties  of  Ireland  ** 
(2  vols.  8vo,  18^5),  vol.  i.  p.  113,  where  there  is  a  good  and  detailed 
description  of  the  church,  written,  of  course,  long  before  the  alterations, 
mention  is  made  of  the  zig-zag,  and  other  ancient  and  characteristic 
mouldings  of  two  of  the  arches  of  the  choir.  I  remember,  however, 
that  on  the  portion  of  the  two  westernmost  arches  which  were  visible 
above  the  galleries,  no  traces  of  mouldings  appeared ;  they  were  either 
plastered  over,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  had  been  cut  away. 

In  the  annexed  map,  which  is  very  coarsely  executed,  there  is  no 
indication  given  of  those  arches,  or  of  the  very  remarkable  bend  in 
the  choir,  which  amounts  to  a  deformity. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  before  the  altera- 
tions : — 

llie  galleries  of  the  church  were  mostly  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  a  chapel  royal,  for  such  this  cathedral  was  considered  to  be  in  old 
times,  while  the  lower  part  was  properly  the  cathedral. 

Thus,  the  old  organ  loft  (on  the  site  of  the  present  clumsy  tribune, 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose)  had  been,  tiU  the  latter  end  of  the 
last,  or  beginning  of  the  present  century,  occupied  by  the  closet  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  &c.,  anciently  called  the  State,  and  probably  by  that 
of  the  peeresses.  When  converted  to  the  organ-loft,  the  space  in 
front  was  appropriated  to  the  verse  singers  of  the  anthem,  who,  oa 
Sunday  mornings,  came  up  to  the  loft  for  this  purpose  only,  having 
occupied  their  proper  places  in  the  choir  during  the  rest  of  the  service. 
This  was  the  old  custom  of  the  chapel  royal  in  London,  and  of  S. 
Patrick*s.  The  case  and  decorations  of  the  organ  were  exactly  as  they 
existed  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

United  at  right  angles  to  the  organ-loft,  a  gallery  extended  each 
side,  supported  by  wooden  pillars  of  what  is  called  by  courtesy  the 
Doric  or  Tuscan  order.  The  closets,  or  different  portions  of  the  gal- 
leries, were  separated  from  one  another  by  partitions  of  elaborately 
carved  open  wood-work,  which  have  been  partially  preserved  in  the 
modern  fittings  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  back  of  the  oxgan-loft. 

The  north  portion  of  the  gallery,  next  the  organ-loft,  was  the  Peers* 
seat,  with  other  seats  behind.  On  the  paneUing,  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery  and  of  that  opposite,  were  painted  the  arms  of  all  the  EngUsh 
Sovereigns  and  Queens  Consort,  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  inclusive. 
These  had  probably  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  state  closet  when  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  organ-loft. 

Next  to  this  was  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  closet,  at  the  back  of  which 
were  the  family  arms,  now  transferred  to  his  seat  below.     It  was  a 
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tradition  that  the  Kildare  family  had  the  privilege  of  a  special  seat,  as 
a  recognition  of  their  benefactions  in  former  times  to  this  church.  In 
1519  S.  Mary*s  chapel  was  built  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  the  Barl  of 
Kildare;  and  in  1513  a  yearly  commemoration,  with  an  office  of  nine 
lessons,  was  appointed  for  him.^ 

Next  was  a  seat  belonging  to  the  families  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  of 
those  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin ;  on  the  panelling  were  painted, 
in  heraldic  colours  and  devices,  the  symbols  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  as  collected  from  the  Blessing  of  Jacob :  that  of  Reuben,  e,g. 
being  the  heraldic  representation  of  water :  that  of  Simeon,  two  swords 
salterwise  (i.e.,  instruments  of  cruelty),  &c.  These,  it  is  believed, 
were  not  uncommon  decorations  of  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Beyond  this,  and  over  the  present  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
the  Peeresses'  closet,  which  had  formerly  been  the  organ-loft.  There 
was  a  curved  projection  in  front,  probably  for  the  anthem  singers. 
The  front  of  the  seat  was  covered  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  crim- 
son velvet.  There  is  still  a  faint  indication  on  the  wall  of  the  aperture 
for  the  back  of  the  organ. 

There  was,  I  believe,  beyond  this  another  small  gallery,  and  then  a  ' 
door  and  staircase  leading  down  to  the  choir,  by  which  the  communicants 
were  accustomed  to  descend.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  Peers*  seat 
was  one  exactly  corresponding,  appropriated  either  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Privy  Councillors,  and  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
seats  behind.  Next  to  this  was  a  closet  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's 
family.  Beyond  this  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  closet,  separated  into  three 
partitions,  with  a  canopy  supported  by  Grecian  pillars,  each  partition 
being  enclosed  on  three  sides,  and  lined  with  satin  and  velvet.  This 
was  erected  after  the  removal  of  the  organ  to  the  west  end  of  the  choir. 
A  space  then  intervened,  without  a  gallery,  where  the  canopy  of  the 
Archbishop's  throne  rose,  and  beyond  this  was  a  large  and  unsightly 
gallery,  or  rather  pewed  scaffolding,  extending  eastward,  supported  by 
pillars. 

The  staircases  to  these  galleries  are  sufficiently  indicated  on  the 
plan.  The  door  to  the  Peers*  seat,  and  to  the  seat  opposite,  was  under 
the  north- western  arch  of  the  choir ;  those,  into  the  other  seats,  in  the 
north  gallery,  were  under  the  north-eastern  arch.  I*he  seat  opposite 
the  Peers'  was  approached  by  a  passage  going  behind  the  organ,  llie 
Archbishop's  and  Lord  Lieutenant's  closets  were  entered  by  doors 
under  the  southern  arch,  at  the  back  of  the  present  Peers'  seat ;  and 
the  south-eastern  gallery  by  a  door  under  the  arch,  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  closet. 

The  stalls  of  the  choir  ranged  on  each  side,  extending  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  second,  or  larger  southern  arch.  They  were  of  varnished 
oak,  apparently  not  ancient,  but  in  a  tolerable  Gothic  style,  with  ogee 
canopies,  and  panelled  and  mitred  standards  in  front ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  latter  were  not  ancient.  They  were  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — on  the  Dean*s  side,  the  stalls  of  the  Dean,  the  Arch- 

1  ArchdiOl*!  MonMt  Hib. 
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I  deacon  of  Dublin,  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Michan's.    Then  a  row  of 

unappropriated  stalla,  with  the  Chancellors'  at  the  end.     On  the  op< 

posite  side,  that  of  the  Precentor,  the  Prebendaries  of  S.  Michael's 

\  and  S.  John's,  and  at  the  end  of  the  unappropriated  stalls,  the  Trea- 

!  surer's.     Behind  the  lateral  stalls,  under  the  westernmost  arches,  were 

some  dark  seats  which  looked  Into  the  choir  through  opex^ings  in  the 

panels ;  this  was  an  arrangement  not  unusual  in  Irish  ca^edrals,  as 

at  Limerick.    The  seats  of  the  clerical  and  lay  vicars  and  choir-boys 

I  were  arranged  as  at  present,  viz.,  beneath  the  prebendal  stalls.    The 

eagle  Bible-desk  was  placed  close  to  the  desk  of  the  precentor's  vicar, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  a  few  years  ago.  A 
little  beyond,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  stood  a  low,  unencloaed 
desk,  facing  the  east,  used  by  the  priest  vicar  who  chanted  the  Litany. 
The  pulpit  stood  near  the  holy  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  or 
rather  the  presbytery,  facing  westwards.  Within  the  memory  of  some 
of  my  informants,  the  pulpit  was  moveable,  and  was  wheeled  from  a 
lateral  position  into  the  centre  of  the  choir,  just  before  the  sermon, 
and  removed  back  when  the  sermon  was  over.  This,  I  remember,  was 
also  the  case  at  S.  Patrick's ;  and  there  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  the 
same  arrangement  at  the  cathedral  of  S.  Canice.  The  Archbishop's 
throne  stood  in  a  space  just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's closet,  and  consequently  nearer  the  stalls  than  at  present. 
In  ancient  times  the  Bishop's  throne,  in  all  cathedrals,  was  just  beyond 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  stalls. 

The  corporation  seat  was  on  the  north  side,  beyond  the  staUs.  On 
the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Christmas,  the  members  of  the  corporation 
came  in  their  robes  to  church,  in  procession,  and  received  the  Holy 
Communion. 

The  east  end  of  the  choir  was  decorated  with  woodwork  in  the  post- 
Restoration  style,  as  represented  in  an  old  picture  now  in  the  chapter 
room.  In  the  central  compartment  was  a  panelling  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  the  sacred  monogram  and  a  Glory  in  the  midst. 

On  the  holy  table,  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals,  was  placed  a  rich 
crimson  velvet  cloth,  with  the  same  device ;  and  on  the  raised  ledge  at 
the  back,  on  those  days,  constantly  stood  the  large  gilt  candlesticks, 
now  produced  on  Communion  days,  always  with  large  wax  candles  in 
them,  which  were  lit  whenever  the  service  was  performed  by  candle- 
light. I  remember  a  pair  of  candlesticks  on  the  holy  table  at  S.  Pa- 
trick's, and  I  think  they  had  also  wax  candles. 

Attached  to  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  choir  galleries  were  brass 
brackets  and  sconces,  holding  wax  candles,  which  were  lit  for  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  formerly  performed  here  at  seven  o*clock. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Mary,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  build- 
ings connected  with  the  church,  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  early 
morning  prayers,  read  every  morning  by  one  of  the  vicars  choral,  at 
eight  in  the  winter  and  six  in  the  summer,  and  occasionally  for  early 
communion,  but  disused  since  the  late  alterations.  It  was  plainly  fitted 
up  with  seats,  desks,  holy  table,  &c. 
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A  few  notices  may  be  added  as  to  the  fonner  method  of  performing 
the  service.  There  was  the  same  anomalous  omission  of  the  Saturday 
evening  service  as  at  present ;  though  there  no  longer  exists  the  reason 
alleged  formerly,  which  was,  that  the  choir-boys  and  certain  of  the 
adult  members  of  the  choir  attended  the  service  at  Trinity  College  on 
the  evenings  of  all  Saturdays,  besides  the  eves  of  sundry  holidays,  &c„ 
— in  other  words,  on  all  surplice  evenings, — ^besides  the  attendance 
still  required  at  the  college  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  Christmas- 
day.  These  evening  choral  services  were  discontinued  at  the  college 
about  the  year  1811 ;  that  is,  according  to  my  informant,  a  year  after 
Mr.  Keatinge's  appointment  as  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's.  One  reason 
alleged  for  this  discontinuance  of  the  choral  evening  service  at  the 
college  (which,  of  course,  would  apply  to  Sundays  and  Christmas-day 
only),  was,  that  Dean  Keatinge  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an  addition 
to  the  Sunday  evening  anthem  at  S.  Patrick's  of  one  of  Handel's 
choruses,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  attendance  of  the  choir 
at  the  college  so  late  and  irregular,  that  their  services  in  the  evening 
were  dispensed  with  a  year  after  Dean  Keatinge  was  appointed  to 
S.  Patrick's.  A  lame  excuse  altogether !  It  was  considered  that  the 
choir  required  some  rest  before  their  Sunday  duties,  then  much  more 
heavy  than  at  present. 

No  reason,  however,  can  be  assigned  for  the  customary  suspension 
of  the  morning  service  on  days  preceding  the  Sundays  or  festivals  on 
which  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered,  and  certainly  there  is 
none  which  can  be  admitted. 

The  daily  service  was,  as  now,  at  eleven  and  three ;  on  Sundays,  at 
a  quarter-past  eleven  and  seven.  The  Sunday  evening  service,  which 
was  greatly  crowded,  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1807,^  it  is  sup- 
posed on  the  ground  of  some  moral  objections,  involved  in  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  crowding  of  the  church.  This  may,  however, 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

The  Communion  was  administered,  as  now,  once  a  month,  and  on 
the  great  festivals,  though  not,  as  at  present,  on  Ascension-day.  In 
the  time  of  the  late  Dean,  the  last  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  notice  for 
the  Holy  Communion  was  always  read  at  full  length  on  the  preceding 
Sunday. 

The  order  of  the  cathedral  service  was  much  as  at  present :  viz.,  the 
Canticles  were  sung  to  services  on  Sundays  (and  perhaps  holidays), 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays :  no  anthem  after  the  first  morning  collect 
on  those  days  (though  now  resumed,  except  on  Sundays,  when  it  fol- 
lows, as  heretofore,  the  sermon).  On  other  days  the  Canticles  were 
sung  to  chants,  and  there  were  fiill  anthems. 

The  clergy  and  choir,  at  every  service,  entered  in  procession,  the 
organ  playing.  Except  on  Communion  days,  a  voluntary,  now  dis- 
used, followed  the  morning  Psalms  on  Sundays,  according  to  a  custom 

ft 

'  My  infomiftiit  says,  about  three  yean  before  Mr.  Keatinge  was  appointed  Dean 
of  S.  Patrick'i.  As  he  wai  apirainted  on  May  31.  1810,  this  woold  be  in  1807.  I 
remember,  however,  when  a  child  (about  the  year  1809),  when  the  candles  were  in 
the  sconces  in  the  choir.  This,  however,  might  be  for  ttn  occasion,  daring  the 
repairs  of  S.  Patrick's,  or  for  some  other  reason. 

VOL.   XXIII.  I.    L 
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anciently  very  general.^  The  prayers,  and  hitter  put  of  the  Litany 
beginning  at  the  Lord's  Phtyer,  were  chanted  by  the  dean's  yiear,  with 
harmonised  traditional  responses  peculiar  to  Dublin,  and  still  in  use  at 
S.  Patrick's.  These  were  laid  aside  in  1826  or  1827,  and  the  unisonal 
mode  of  Winchester,  still  in  use  at  Christ  Church,  adopted.  The  pre- 
centor's vicar  read  the  Lessons  from  the  eagle,  and  chanted  the  former 
part  of  the  Litany  from  the  Litany ^desk  above-mentioned,  in  mono- 
tone, answered  by  the  choir  in  monotone  also.  The  Sanctus  followed. 
The  Communion  service  was  performed  by  the  three  senior  members 
present  (the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  frequently  officiating),  the  second 
in  seniority  being  Gospeller,  the  third  Epistoler;  both  standing  at  the 
south  side  of  the  holy  table.  Before  the  sermon  was  a  short  vc^nn- 
tary,  and  after  it  a  verse  anthem.  An  offertory  sentence,  and  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  read  by  the  third  in  seniority  (provided 
he  was  not  the  preacher),  always  followed.' 

Archbishops  Beresford  and  Magee,  and  Archbishop  Broderick,  while 
administering  the  see  during  the  incompetency  of  the  diocesan,  very 
generally  attended  the  Sunday  morning  service,  frequently  officiating 
and  preaching.' 

The  whole  of  the  tenements  marked  on  the  map  as  forming  one  side 
of  Christchurch  Lane,  Skinner's  Row,  and  Fishamble  Street  were 
standing  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  usual  approach  to  the  church 
was  through  a  miserable  archway  in  Fishamble  Street  to  Christchurch 
Yard,  and  the  door  into  the  church  was  in  the  large  semi-circular-headed 
space  in  the  east  side  of  the  transept,  now  built  up.  But  the  tene- 
ments adjoining  the  north-west  end  of  the  church,  the  sheds  running 
along  the  walls  of  S.  Mary's  chapel,  and  the  buildings  on  the  east  side 
of  the  south  transept,  had  disappeared. 

I  hope  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  Christ  Church  in  a  future  number. 

J.  Jbbb. 

'  There  is  distinct  evidence,  in  some  old  choral  books,  of  the  volnntary  following 
the  Psalms,  both  before  the  Great  Rebellion  and  immediately  after  the  Restontkm, 
In  some  English  choirs. 

'  The  order  of  the  choral  service  is  mnch  the  same  as  that  which  CliiFord  deacribei 
as  Qsed  at  S.  PauVs  Cathedral,  in  London,  afte^  the  Restoration :  e.g.,  the  voluntary 
after  the  Psalms,  and  the  anthem  after  the  sermon.  A  voluntary ,  however,  ws< 
then  played  instead  of  the  Sanetos,  and  a  fnU  anthem  was  song  (in  addition  to  the 
verse  one  after  the  sermon)  after  the  third  ooUeet.  Snch  was,  piobablj,  the  old 
order  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  Christ  Charch.  The  Chapel  Royal  long  set  Uie 
example  of  choral  eiactness,  which  it  no  longer  maintains ;  and,  no  doubt,  Christ 
Church  followed  its  example  in  this  as  in  other  known  particulars. 

*  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Christ  Church  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
garded as  the  Chapel  Royal,  even  though  the  Castle  has  had  its  chapel  ftom  time 
immemorial.  The  Preachers  on  certain  holidays  were  named  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, which  is  the  reason,  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Kildare  informed  me,  that  these 
days  have  no  capitular  turns  assigned  them,  at  least  in  the  old  chapter  books  and 
<*  roasters.''  In  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  in  Harris*  Ware  (vol.  i.  p.  99),  we 
are  told,  *'  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  th^  three  Preachers  before  the  State,  at 
Christ  Church,  on  Sundays,  in  the  afkemoon ;  the  chief  goveniora,  at  that  time, 
usually  attending  Divine  Sennce  twice  every  Sunday." 
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EBFBEENCES  TO  THE  ANNEXED  MAP. 


[These  are  mere  eztrtoU  from  the  original  map,  ai  it  was  not  thought  neoeiearj  to 
mention  the  names  of  all  the  tenants.  The  landlords'  names  are  only  given  here, 
and  saeh  other  nodoes  as  may  iUnstrafee  the  history,  &o.,  of  the  drarch.— J.  J.] 


1.  Captain  Skeaf. 

2.  Mr.  White. 

3.  Tke  BuW9  Hmul,  under  ConnseUor 

Cooper. 

4.  House  o?er  Gateway. 

5.  Lord  Russborough. 

6.  7.  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

8,  9,  10.  Dr.  Brady  (Chsacellor). 

11.  Heirs  of  Eraamns  Cope. 

12.  Mr.  Moland. 
13, 14,  15.  Ditto. 

16,  18,  21.  Mr.  Ponlteney. 
20.  Dr.  Jebb  (Treasurer). 

26.  PrednctWaU. 

27.  Prebendary  of  S.  John's. 

28.  Old  Exchange.  Mr.Poulteney.  Over 

the  Exchange,  a  house  fronting 
Christ  Church  yard,  under  heirs 
of  Erasmus  Cope.  At  the  rear 
of  Mr.  Cope's  nouse,  the  Chan- 
cery Chamber,  fronting  the  little 
yaid,  and  extending  orer  the  dark 


29.  Mr.  Poulteney  and  Dr.  Jebb  (Trea- 

surer.) 

30.  Prebendary  of  S.  Michan. 

31.  *' The  place  where  the  Stocks  if." 

32.  33,  34.  Mr.  Moland. 
35,  36.  Mr.  Holt. 

37.  43.  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

38.  Apartment  under  King's  Beach. 

39.  VanlU/with  a  passage  into  Christ 

Church  Lane. 

40.  Mr.  Fenoor. 

42.  Shops,  under  Four  Courts*  steps 
and  Court  of  Chancery. 

44.  Chambers  belonging  to  King's  Bench 

and  Exchequer,  and  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. CellarB  beneath.  Mr. 
Fleming. 

45.  (3aleb  Smalley. 

46.  Formerly  shops.    '*  Since  taken  into 

the  church." 

47.  Shed,  shops.    —  Ogle,  Esq. 

48.  Yard. 

40.  Captain  Skeaf,  deoaased. 


A.  Lord  Lieutenant's  (3allery,    after- 

wards Organ  Loft. 

B.  Peers'  Seat,  &c. 

C.  Duke  of  Leinster's  Closet. 

D.  Lady  Mayoress's  Closet. 

E.  Peeresses'    Seat,     formerly    Organ 

Loft. 
EE.  Seat  opposite  to  the  Peers'. 

F.  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  Closet. 
6.  Lord  Lieutenant's  Closet. 

H.  Archbishop's  Throne.  No  Gallery 
above. 

I.  GUlery. 

K.  Gallery  and  Staircase. 

L.  Staircase  to  A.  EE.  and  gaHeries  on 
north  ride» 

M.  Paasage  to  S.  Mary's  Chapel. 

N.  Porch  and  Stairs  to  ditto,  from  S. 
John's  Lane.  Over  M  and  N  a 
Vestibule  to  the  Peeresses'  Seat, 
and  a  Chamber  for  the  Sexton- 

CBS. 

O.  In  this  aisle,  staircases;  P.  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Closet  and  the 
Archbishop's  Closet;  Q.  to  East 
Gallery. 
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R.  Pillars,  supporting  Lobby  to  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Closet,  fto. 

S.  Door  into  Transept  from  Christ 
Church  yard,  now  built  up. 

T.  Over  this,  Dome  of  Four  Courts, 
extending  to  Tt.  The  Hall  ex- 
tended to  U.  where  was  the  screen 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

v.  Curtain  of  theCourt  of  King'sBench. 

UU.  Staircase  to  Courts,  from  the  Pas- 
sage to  Christ  Church  Lane. 

W.  Chief  entrance  to  Courts,  from 
Christ  Church  Lane. 

W.  Gateway  to  Christ  Church  yard.  A 
House  overhead. 

XX.  Termination  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer,  extending  over  the  pas^ 
sage. 

TT.  Probable  puMNP  ^™  Court  of 
Chancery  to  Chancery  Chamber, 
over  the  lane. 

ZZ»  Line  of  the  Eastern  Wall  and  Areh 
of  the  Old  Exchange  before  the 
alterations. 

*  Probable  Southern  termination  of  the 
Precinct. 
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BISHOP  PUDSEY'S  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PRESENT  COUNTY 

OF  DURHAM. 

Hugo    db   Putraco,  now  commonly  called  Hugh   Pudsey,  was  the 
nephew  of  King  Stephen*  and  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham  in 
1153.     Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  orders  from  the  king  to 
huild  a  castle  upon  the  Tweed  at  Northam  (Norham),   which   had 
formerly   been  erected  by  Bishop  Flambard,  and  destroyed   by   the 
Scots.    (Cont.  Symeon.,  Twysd.)     He  found  it  infirm  in  its  defences, 
and   made    it    strong  with   a  very  powerful  tower.    (Coldingham.) 
According  to  present  appearances,  he  retained  much  of  Flambard'a 
work  and  heightened  the  structure.     (See  Raine's  North  Durham.)    I 
mention  this  tower,  though  beyond  my  district  between  Tyne  and 
Tees,  because  through  it  we  get  the  name  of  the  architect  whom 
Pudsey  employed.     He  was  a  layman,  named  Richard  the  Engineer 
(Jngeniator,)  and  when  his  supervision  of  the  castle  works  {CasieUaria) 
at   Norham  was  completed,   he  returned  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Durham,  and  still  was  in  high  repute  among  all  the  regions  round 
about.  (Reginald.)     Between  1163  and  1189  he  and  his  heir  Thomas, 
by  a  charter  sealed  with  a  wolf^  exchanged  land  in  Wolvcston  with  the 
convent  of  Durham  for  land  in  Pittingdon  (Surtees)  :  and  in  1183  his 
name  occurs  as  a  former  owner  of  half  of  the  lordship  of  Newton  new 
Durham.     Under  South  Shirburn  we  meet  with  one  Christian,  which 
the  MSS.  of  Boldon  Buke  variously  give  as  a  cementarius  and  owe- 
tariua  of  the  bishop,  and  who  sleeps  under  an  inscribed  stone  at  Pit- 
tingdon.    A  chapter  in  Reginald  calls  a  person  of  the  same  name 
monetarius,  the  moneyer.     Lambert,  the  marble-cutter  of  Stanhope, 
seems  to  be  the  only  other  person  connected  with  architecture  in 
Boldon  Buke.     I  should  be  inclined,  from  the  way  in  which  Richard  is 
mentioned,  to  suppose  that  he  was  dead  when  the  record  was  made,  and  to 
attribute  the  later  works  of  Pudsey,  Darlington  church  among  them,  to 
William  the  Engineer,  who  appears  in  the  pipe-roll  of  1197  as  owing 
two  marks  for  his  son  for  the  debt  which  Pudsey  had  owed  the  king 
for  the  purchase  of  Sadberge. 

I  propose  to  enumerate  in  date,  as  far  as  possible,  this  princely 
bishop's  buildings  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  to  gather  their 
scattered  evidences  into  one  focus. 

1.  Improvements  in  the  Ctutle  of  Durham. — ^These  were  rendered 
necessary  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  took  place  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Pudaey's  episcopate.  (Coldingham.)  The  fire  is  vividly  described  in 
two  of  Reginald's  works,  and  we  learn  that  the  castle  was  already 
surmounted  by  battlements.  Of  this  work  a  fine  arcade  remains,  and 
it  is  very  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  church  of  Darlington,  in 
order  to  realize  the  prodigious  change  in  architecture  which  charac- 
terized the  forty  years  of  Pudsey's  rule.  The  design  of  the  arcade  is 
striking,  but,  as  to  detail,  there  is  nothing  in  its  scolloped  cushions 
and  zig-zags  to  distinguish  it  from  other  examples  of  the  Norman  style 
which  Pudsey  found  in  fashion  on  his  accession. 
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The  entrance  gateway  to  the  castle-yard  is  evidently  of  about  the 
same  period  as  the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

2.  The  making  of  a  new  wall  from  the  North  Gate  to  the  South  one.^ 
This  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  wall  at  Durham,  between  the  Old 
Gaol  or  Langley*s  Gateway  and  the  Water  Gate.  Raine  mentions 
some  curious  remains  towards  its  southern  end. 

3.  The  decoration  of  the  North  and  South  Doorways  of  the  Cathedral. 
— I  am  happy  to  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Robson,  that  these  open* 
ings  previously  existed,  and  that  they  were  not  made  merely  because 
the  western  entrance  was  interrupted  by  the  beautiful  Galilee.  On 
this  point  I  may  refer  to  the  direct  evidence  afforded  by  Reginald  in 
his  131  St  chapter,  where  both  the  north  and  west  doors  are  described 
as  in  actual  use,  and  the  former  is  dignified  by  the  name  hostium  major, 
while  the  latter  is  called  both  hostium  and  hostiolum,  and  some  pro- 
jection is  indicated  by  the  word  prominet,  as  if  there  was  an  accom- 
panying porch.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  doorways  had  been  left 
unfinished  for  the  enrichments  which  Pudsey  has  so  well  supplied. 
The  general  character  of  the  doorways  is  quite  Norman.  The  arches 
have  merely  the  zig-zags ;  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  covered  with 
very  beautiful  ornaments,  ready  to  burst  into  the  refinements  of  a  later 
style. 

4.  The  Gateway  to  the  Castle  of  Durham  seems  to  be  of  about  the 
same  date. 

5.  The  erection  of  the  Galilee. — Coldinghsm^s  account  is  that  Pudsey, 
approving  his  predecessors'  completion  of  the  church,  wished  to 
imitate  their  example,  and  began  to  build  a  new  work  at  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral.  As  I  find,  when  indulgences  were  afterwards  granted 
for  the  renovation  of  the  east  end,  in  consequence  of  its  fissures  and 
cracks,  resulting  in  the  beautiful  nine  altars,  an  enumeration  in  the 
prior*s  indulgence  of  all  the  others,  and  among  them  an  indulgence  of 
Bishop  Pudsey,  I  conceive  that  more  than  mere  taste  bad  its  influence 
with  him.  Columns  and  bases  of  marble  were  provided  from  beyond 
the  seas.  But  after  many  commencements,  under  many  masters,  the 
walls  would  not  stand,  and  Pudsey,  abandoning  his  design,  began 
another  work  at  the  west  end,  into  which  females  might  be  admitted 
without  offence  to  the  saint.  From  whatever  reason,  it  was  called  the 
Galilee  immediately  after  its  erection,  as  we  gather  from  the  making 
on  its  altar,  before  1186,  of  a  charter  by  the  lady  of  Ranulph  de 
Dyttneshall  to  S.  Cuthbert  and  Pudsey  himself.  I  ventured  some 
time  ago  to  point  out  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
the  Galilee  and  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Keep  of  Newcastle.  That 
keep  was  built  during  the  years  between  1172  and  1177  inclusive,  the 
chapel  being  evidently  the  latest  work.  I  hinted  also  that  the  volutes 
in  ^e  Galilee  were  pliuner,  and  that  the  vaulting  at  Newcastle  looked 
very  late,  showing  small  curved  pyramids  of  four  faces,  which  by  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  sides  became  the  nutmeg  ornament  of  the 
great  arches  in  Darlington  church,  a  decoration  not  uncommon  in  the 
north,  but  very  rare  in  the  south.  Putting  the  Galilee  therefore  a 
year  or  two  earlier,  for  we  must  make  no  great  leaps  in  a  period  when 
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the  faahion  changed  so  nindly,  we  might  date  k  about  1176.  I  have 
recently  stumbled  upon  a  cure  attributed  to  S.  Gbdric  soon  after  his 
death  by  Reginald,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  corroboratioa 
of  my  views.  A  young  man  in  the  court  or  enclosure  of  S.  Cuthbert 
laboured  at  certain  new  edifices,  particularly  in  carrying  up  stones  to 
the  top  of  the  lofty  wall  of  a  chapel  there  to  be  constructed,  and  whilst 
80  employed,  a  large  squared  stone  fell  upon  him.  For  not  a  few 
months  he  lay  in  bed,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  went  about  Durham 
on  crutches.  The  alleged  miracle  took  place  on  Friday,  July  Id. 
Mr.  Stephenson  fixed  the  year  as  1177,  the  first  after  S.  Godric's 
death  with  the  day  of  month  and  week  so  agreeing.  Deducting  two 
years  or  upwards  from  that  date  you  arrive  at  1174  or  1175  as  the 
time  of  the  accident,  the  date  I  have  ascribed  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Gfalilee.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  expression  "  curia  Beati 
Cuthberti "  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  same  work  of  Reginald,  when 
another  votary  of  S.  Oodric  narrates  a  miracle  to  all  in  the  curia. 
The  Galilee  was  no  doubt  used  as  a  consistory  court  long  before  the 
Reformation,  but  I  do  not  venture  to  consider  ewria  as  meaning  more 
than  the  cathedral  enclosure  generally.  In  Langley's  survey  the 
Palace  Ghreen,  between  the  casUe  and  the  cathedral,  is  mentioned  as 
quadam  curia  voeaia  le  Place, 

6.  The  commencement  of  the  Cloister  and  the  rich  doorwoff  m  the 
Castle. — The  only  notice  of  Pudsey  being  the  initiator  of  the  cloister  is 
in  Leland's  notes  in  his  Collectanea  of  the  successive  works  of  the 
church  (vol.  i.  p.  122,  old  edition.)  He  twice  repeats  the  statement, 
and  while  the  time  to  which  he  refers,  that  of  Richard  I.,  who  acceded 
in  1189,  may  be  wrong,  I  place  some  weight  upon  the  passage,  as 
Leland  had  access  to  many  authorities  now  unknown,  and  it  explains 
at  once  the  rich  transitioneJ  work  in  the  eastern  door  leading  into  ^ 
doister.  The  peculiar  capital  known  as  the  transitional  volute, 
common  to  this  door  and  the  Galilee,  fixes  the  general  date  of  the 
work,  whUe  other  forms  apply  to  it  in  common  with  the  wonderfol 
doorway  in  the  castle  which  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  last  by  the 
episcopal  resident.  Nothing  more  glorious  than  these  two  doorways 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Norman  art.  The  zigzag  gives 
way  to  the  most  charming  variety  of  late  ornament,  while  very  con- 
siderable lightness  characterizes  the  shafts.  With  the  Galilee,  but  in 
a  different  way,  they  constitute  remarkable  trial  pieces  whether  it  was 
possible  to  carry  out  the  growing  tendencies  to  graceful  vertical 
arduteoture,  without  abandonment  of  the  circular  arch.  And  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  because  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
pointed  ardi  was  known  and  extensively  used  long  before. 

7.  The  construction  or  renovation  of  Episa^Md  Houass  in  uarims 
parts,  wherever  their  scarcity  or  age  required, — Cddingham  and  the 
oontinuator  of  Bymeon  are  my  authorities  in  ^e  general.  Our 
bishop's  doings  at  Durham  itself  are  elsewhere  noted,  two  dnstered 
piers  at  Auckland  Caatle  in  the  chapel  with  transitional  volutes 
attested  his  probably  unfinished  work  there,  and  Davies  says  eiqiressly, 
and  Leland  sUtes  that  the  Dean  of  Darlington  toki  him,  that  Pudsey 
built  both  a  manor  and  a  church  at  Darlington,  The  way  in  which 
the  bishop's  residence  and  the  custody  of  his  houses,  and  courtyard. 
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or  enclosure  at  Darlington  are  mentioned  in  Boldon  Buke,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  the  erection  of  this  mansion  before  1183.  From  an 
old  view  of  it  b  Gkorge  Allan's  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  principally 
in  the  Norman  style  which  still,  through  the  rough  cast,  characterizes 
the  chapel  of  S.  James  in  it.  The  eastern  gable  in  ita  general  form 
strongly  resembles  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  Ghnndon.  The 
entrance  of  a  long  arched  passage  is  pointed,  but  is  early  in  the  style. 

8.  The  ereetian  of  the  HoepUal  of  Sherbum.^^We  now  get  another 
grand  landmark  in  the  history  of  architecture.  In  the  foundation 
charter  itself  the  bishop  states  that  he  built  it,  and  he  mentions  the 
church  there,  and  an  inner  chapel  in  the  house.  Germanus  the  prior* 
one  of  the  witnesses,  died  in  1180,  and  the  estates  had  evidently  not 
passed  out  of  the  bishop's  hand  in  1184,  when  Boldon  Buke  was 
compiled.  But  the  hospital  was  already  built.  Race,  one  of  the 
subscribers,  as  it  were,  to  the  endowment,  gave  Raceby  in  1185  to  the 
hospital  of  lepers  in  Sherbum,  which  Hugh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
de  novo  conHnutii,  The  fate  of  the  domestic  portion  of  this  most 
valuable  example  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Raine.  After  stating 
that  the  house  appropriated  to  the  master  exhibited  "  much  of  coesval 
and  subsequent  arehitecture,  in  general  of  excellent  character,  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  such  early 
specimens  of  domestic  arrangement,*'  he  then  proceeds — '*  With  sorrow 
be  it  spoken,  the  whole  structure,  with  its  towers,  and  parapets,  and 
buttresses,  and  crypts,  with  all  their  accompaniments  of  old  grey, 
weather^rstained,  lichen-clothed  masonry,  and  light  and  shade,  and 
ancient  association,  has  in  this  present  year,  1833,  been  barbarously 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  modem  house,  better  adapted  to  the 
supervisor  of  a  cotton  factory  than  the  master  of  so  opulent  and 
venerable  an  institution.  Advice  and  remonstrance  were  in  VBin< 
The  Genius  Loci  in  vain  pleaded  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Rickman  (we 
need  not  tell  who  Mr.  Rickman  is)  visited  this  interesting  place  in 
June  last,  for  the  first  time,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  master's  house 
destroyed,  save  one  room  possessing  a  stone  roof,  which,  'for  sim* 
plicity,  beauty,  and  excellent  preservation,'  he  pronounced  to  hove  no 
equal  in  the  whole  range  of  his  experience.  Earnestly  did  he  beg 
that  this  room  might  be  suffered  to  remain,  but  without  success.  In 
his  opinion,  from  the  solidity  of  its  masonry,  its  materials  were  not 
worth  the  cost  of  its  demolition,  but  all  arguments  were  fruitless* 
The  master  of  the  hospital  is  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  who,  as  a  scholar 
and  a  theologian,  is  for  above  any  eulog^ium  from  our  pen ;  and  his 
architect  is  Mr.  Ramshaw,  of  Bishop  Auckland."  Such  is  the  melan^ 
choly  tale,  and  the  same  Mr.  Faber  destroyed  the  curioua  old  fortified 
rectory-towers  at  Redmarshall.  These  are  sad  instances  how  little 
does  mere  technical  scholarship  refine  the  mind.  Here  is  the  author  of 
tile  most  profound  works  on  prophecy,  having  the  unfortunate  eommand 
of  money,  doing  what  the  supervisor  of  a  cotton  foctory  would  mayhap 
have  been  thoroughly  ashamed  of,  and  wantonly  destroying  the  means 
of  knowledge.  I  foar  that  many  other  scholars  in  the  dioeese  will  cut 
the  same  sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  church  aC  Sher* 
bum,  with  all  its  reeasings,  is  still  to  the  fore.  It  is  partly  of  Norman 
and  partly  of  Early  English  character,  the  interior  capitals  and  mouldings 
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of  the  windows,  which  are  round,  partaking  strongly  of  the  character- 
istice  of  the  Ghdilee,  with  transitional  volutes,  one  of  which  (gi^ea  is 
an  accompanying  plate)  is  of  an  unusual  configuration.  The  mooldingi 
turn  round  the  hases  of  the  windows  like  those  in  the  chaooei  of 
Darlington.  The  buttresses  are  flat  Norman.  The  transitional  vohte 
also  occurs  in  the  pointed  arcade  in  the  middle  of  the  tower.  The 
upper  part  of  ^his  tower  is  quite  Early  English  in  aspect,  but  the 
junction  of  the  styles  is  puzzling.  The  chapel  was  perhapa  originally 
very  small,  without  a  regular  chancel.  The  chancel  arch,  which  is 
now  removed  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  presents  some  mouldings  whicb 
are  apparently  earlier  than  its  capitals. 

9.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Grindon. — "  And«  moreover," 
says  the  bishop  in  his  charter  to  the  lepers  of  Sherbum,  *'  we  have 
given  to  them  the  church  of  Kellon,  near  its  parish,  and  the  cktrch  of 
Grendon,  which  we  have  constructed  newly  and  recently  in  honour  of  B. 
Thomas  the  martyr ;  and  also  the  churches  of  Sockbura  and  Bishopton, 
which  our  beloved  son  Roger  de  Coyners,  by  the  assent  of  Robert  his 
son  and  heir,  gave  to  the  same  hospital.'*  Although  the  structure  was 
but  modest  at  the  best,  is  now  deserted,  and  is  reported  by  Surtees  to 
have  been  nearly  rebuilt  in  1788,  Mr.  Edward  Thompson  and  I  hare 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  advanced 
character  of  its  doorway,  which  is  clearly  of  Pudsey's  time,  and  almost, 
if  not  quite  as  advanced,  as  Darlington  church,  which,  whenever  it 
was  commenced,  was  still  going  on  in  1192,  at  least  six  years  after  the 
completion  of  Grindon.  There  is  no  transitional  volute  at  Grindon, 
but  we  have  regular  stems  and  foliage,  a  pointed  arch  and  bold  under- 
cut mouldings,  but  the  original  character  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  square  form  of  the  top  of  the  capital.  I  regard  this  desecrated 
example  as  of  extreme  value.  Sockbum  church  is  also  deaerted  and  a 
ruin.  Its  nave,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  transitional,  the  chancel 
rather  later  Early  English.     Bishopton  is  wholly  rebuilt. 

10.  The  making  of  the  Bridge  of  Elvete. — This  is  mentioned  by  Cold- 
ingham.  Davies  adds  "  with  two  chapels  upon  it.'*  I  regret  that  1 
am  unable  to  assure  you  that  the  present  noble  structure  is  Pudsey's 
work,  there  having  been  in  1225  an  indulgence  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  for  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge  of  Elvete  at  Durham,  and 
another  for  the  same  bridge  in  1228,  as  if  the  fabric  was  still  proceed- 
ing. Of  whatever  date,  the  bridge  may  still  perhaps  claim  to  be  the 
earliest  of  proved  date  in  the  diocese,  Flambard's  earlier  bridge  of 
Framwellgate  having  been  swept  away  in  1400,  and  rebuilt  in  Skirlaw's 
time,  to  whose  other  bridges  the  present  bridge  of  Framwellgate  bears 
a  strong  resemblance. 

11.  The  construction  of  the  Church  of  Darlington. — ^This  is  said  by 
Prior  Wessington  to  have  been  from  the  very  foundation,  and  is  the 
last  work  which  I  can  safely  attribute  to  Pudsey.  The  date  is  fixed 
by  Coldingham  to  the  year  in  which  immense  exertions  were  made  for 
King  Richard's  ransom.  *<  Among  all  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
storms  he  did  not  desist  from  the  construction  of  the  church  of  Der* 
nington»  in  which,  clerks  being  appointed,  he  determined  to  renew  the 
order  which  once  were  in  Durham."    The  year  in  question  was  1 19S- 
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That  there  was  a  fonner  church  here  is  plain,  for  it  is  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Red  Book  of  Durham  that  we  learn  that»  in  Kari- 
leph's  time,  the  prebends  of  Auckland^  Darlington,  and  Norton  were 
ordained  for  the  destitute  clerks  secular,  who  were  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Durham,  and  ejected  for  the  reception  of  monks.  That 
Pudsey»  himself  a  secular  priest,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  should 
lean  to  this  old  order  of  clergy  is  not  singular.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  they  were  an  hereditary  priesthood,  married,  and  that  they 
transmitted  the  livings  attached  to  their  canonries  to  their  issue. 

The  church  of  S.  Cuthbert,  at  Darlington,  is  like  all  Pudsey*s  works, 
full  of  peculiarities.  Every  one  knows  that  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Early  English  style  is  the  dog-tooth  ornament,  and  that  the 
square  abacus  and  transitional  volute  are  signs  of  work  early  in  the 
style.  Any  one  at  first  sight  seeing  T3rnemouth,  with  its  profusion  of 
the  dog-tooth,  would  place  it  later  than  Darlington,  in  which  it  it 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  only  used  in  its  ordinary  way  in  one  window 
in  the  south  transept,  which  seems  the  last  built,  perhaps  when  Pudsey 
was  laid  in  his  grave  ;  and  yet  a  comparison  of  the  capitals  shows  at 
once  that  Tynemouth  is  a  little  earlier.  In  Darlington  most  of  them 
are  round  and  advanced,  the  square  ones  being  principally  in  the  north 
transept^ while  the  transitional  volute  is  found  with  circular  mould- 
ings, in  the  chancel.  [This  was  written  before  I  heard  Mr.  Scott's 
suggestions  as  to  the  altering  of  the  design  by  Pudsey 's  successors, 
and  I  scarcely  feel  their  force  sufficiently.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  detected  all  the  features  on  which  his  remarks  are  grounded. 
Bishop  Pudsey  died  in  1 194.  Compare  the  advanced  work  at  Lincoln. 
Winchester,  and  Glasgow,  all  before  1205.]  The  extraordinary  break 
in  the  work  from  rich  to  plain,  after  the  first  bay  in  the  nave,  is  clearly 
referable  to  the  double  nature  of  the  church.  The  east  part  was  col- 
legiate, the  western  parochial.  A  decent  uniformity  was  preserved 
outside,  but  in  the  inside  the  difference  is  at  once  visible. 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  explain  all  the  devices  on  Cardinal  Langley*s 
stalls  in  the  church.  But  upon  the  eagles  and  the  griffins  something 
may  be  said.  The  first  occur  again  and  again,  and  in  one  instance  in 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  Cardinal's  arms.  It  is  very  evident 
that  they  were  his  badges.  And  in  his  lead-roll,  1428-31,  we  have 
40s.  to  a  London  embroiderer  for  embroidering  divers  golden  eagles  for 
my  Lord's  use.  With  regard  to  the  grifiins,  there  was  some  connec- 
tion between  them  and  S.  Cuthbert.  The  green  cope,  called  the  cope 
of  S.  Cuthbert,  in  which  his  body  was  removed  from  the  temporary 
church  in  the  cloister  into  the  choir  during  Bishop  Flsmbard's  time, 
was  ornamented  with  large  griffins,  and  the  robes  of  Bishop  Pudsey 
were  profusely  covered  with  them.  In  the  collection  of  relics  at  Dur- 
ham were  two  claws  of  a  griffin,  and  no  less  than  eleven  g^ffina'  eggs, 
one  being-  ornamented  and  cut  in  two.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
horn  of  the  Egyptian  ibex,  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  on  its 
silver  rim  is  engraved  in  letters  of  the  sixteenth  century : — OaTpui 
Vxovis  Divo  CuTBBBBTo  DvNBLMSNSi  Sacsb.  Caslcy  mentions  a 
cup  as  being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  four  feet  long,  with  the  same 
inscription.     The  royal  figure  supported  by  griffins  on  the  Bishop's 
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Btall  is  evidently  S.  Oswald,  one  of  the  patron  aainta  of  the  diocese, 
and  king  of  both  Deira  and  Bernicia.  The  conesponding  figure  of 
S.  Cuthbert  ia  gone.  I  may  here  observe  that  I  see  no  reason  for 
giving  the  regal  and  episcopal  figures  in  the  Galilee  to  Pudaey  and 
Richard  I.    Tbey  are  far  more  likely  the  two  saints. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  both  aisles  and  tower  are  later 
additions,  or  rather  substitutions^  I  should  be  very  loath  to  see  the 
aislea  altered.  The  style  was  changing  at  such  speed  that  no  mortal 
man  can  say  what  they  were  like»  and  in  their  present  state  they  are 
valuable  for  comparison  with  the  southern  aisle  of  the  beautiful  church 
of  Easington,  and  the  Fulthorpe  porch  at  Orindon.  Few  old  buildings 
are  of  importance  taken  alone,  and  new  guess-work  is  neither  valuable 
nor  interesting,  and  small  towns  can  neither  afford  to  part  with  their 
solitary  examples  of  differing  styles  of  architecture,  nor  to  mislead 
the  student,  nor  to  waste  money  in  supplying  carving  with  other 
carving. 

If  there  was  m  spire  before  that  of  stone,  it  was  probably  almost 
as  effective  as  the  present  one.  There  was  on  the  western  towers  of 
the  cathedral,  and  there  is  still  on  Ryton  church,  a  most  picturesque 
and  light  class  of  spire  formed  of  wood  and  lead.  On  each  of  the  feices 
the  lead  was  furnished  with  ribs  set  in  the  form  of  V,  which  deluded 
the  eye  into  the  belief  that  they  were  retiring  in  perspective,  and  in* 
stead  of  a  flat  face  that jou  were  looking  into  an  acutely  angled  recessJ 
By  this  means  a  spire  of  eight  flat  sides  looked  like  one  of  eight  an- 
gular projections  and  of  sixteen  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  modernized  east  end,  the  old  view  of  1760  shom 
four  pointed  lights  in  the  same  places  as  the  modem  round  ones,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  draughtsman  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
old  form. 

Finally,  I  have  lately  observed  that  not  only  were  the  revenues  of 
Robert  Marshall's  or  All  Saints'  chantry  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
•free  school  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  but  that  this  purpose  was  part  of  the 
original  foundation.  Further  that  the  foi;nder  Marshall  lies  buried  is 
Hemmingborgh  church.  East  Riding,  and  that  there  is  or  was  in  that 
edifice  a  portrait  of  him  with  an  inscription  expressly  setting  forth  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  chantry  of  All  Saints  in  our  collegiate  chorch 
and  of  the  free  grammar  school.  The  fact  gives  one  more  kindly  feeling 
towards  chantries.  That  schools  in  churches  were  not. uncommon  for 
many  centuries  before  is  plain  from  this,  that  Reginald  in  mentioniof 
one  ioi  Norham  church,  notes  that  the  custom  had  since  the  date  of  the 
story  become  common  enough  ;  and  the  interesting  old  school  (as  the 
people  always  called  it)  in  Hexham  church  with  its  altar,  all  lately 
awept  away,  will  be  familiar  under  the  appellation*— not  an  authoritative 
one — of  the  lady  chapel. 

W.  HyLTON  DtsB  LoNaSTAFTB,    F.S.A. 

Gateshead. 

^*»*  The  aooompanying  copies  and  drawings,  sufficiently  correct  for  their  purpose, 
will  be  received  with  the  indulgence  generally  conceded  to  amateor  attempts. 

'  [The  aama  arrangement  extata  in  the  spire  of  Godalming  church,  Surrey.— Ed] 
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[Withoat  committing  ourselves  to  our  correspondent's  opinions,  or 
the  arguments  by  which  he  enforces  them,  we  gladly  admit  his  letter 
as  an  important  contribution  to  a  discussion  of  great  moment  and 
interest. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ectlemlogist, 

Dbar  Sib, — As  you  have  kindly  invited  me  to  address  you,  and 
through  you  your  readers,  on  the  Basilican  Arrangement  of  Churches, 
I  have  here  endeavoured  to  set  forth  my  notions.  But  I  must  say,  at 
the  outset,  that  I  am  but  a  sciolist  in  the  matter  ;  and  that  if  my  letter 
result  in  the  destruction  of  my  notions  by  those  who  know,  I  shall 
gain  the  benefit  of  one  more  lesson  on  the  temerity  of  isolated  country 
parsons,  and  one  more  reason  (save  the  logic !)  for  the  organisation  I 
plead  for, 

"  At  the  end  of  the  chancel,  against  the  middle  of  the  wall,  is 
a  chair,  with  back  and  arms  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  and  from 
each  side  proceeds  a  stone  bench,  which  thus  occupies  the  end  and 
two  sides  of  the  chanceL  As  the  table  of  the  arched  tomb  behind  the 
chair  is  higher  than  the  back  of  the  throne,  and  as  this  is  immoveable, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Divine  Mysteries  could  not  have  been  celebrated 
upon  it.  A  portable  altar  must  therefore  have  been  placed  before  the 
throne,  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary.'* 

This  is  quoted  from  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola,  and  is  part  of  a 
description  of  a  church  in  the  catacombs.  I  have  taken  it  second-hand 
from  '*  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Cbbist,  by  the  Rev.  Islay 
Bums,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Dundee."  Mr.  Bums  adds  in  a 
nOte»  '^  This  last  fact  is  instructive,  as  showing  that  fixed  stone  altars 
were  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  catacombs,  and  that  the  presiding 
minister  stood  facing  the  people  while  celebrating  the  Eucharist." 

About  five  years  ago  I  stumbled  one  evening  into  a  Meeting-House 
of  some  body  of  Nonconformists,  not  far  from  S.  Barnabas',  Pimlicor 
At  the  end  of  the  bnilding,  against  the  middle  of  the  wall,  was  the 
pulpit ;  but  this  was  unoccupied,  the  preacher  standing  below  and  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  on  the  floor  of  the  building  or  on  a  slightiy  raised 
platform,  having  a  table  before  him,  and  looking  toward  tiie  congrega- 
tion, who  were  in  their  pews,  all  facing  him.  He  was  quietly  and 
reverently  reciting  the  words  of  the  Institution  of  the  Loan's  Supper ; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  he  handed  the  bread  and  wine,  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  rather  handsome  paten  and  chalice,  to  some  who  were 
near  him,  probably  his  deacons,  from  or  by  whom  they  were  very 
simply  but  with  perfect  order  and  in  silence  passed  round  to  the  other 
persons  present.  This  process  was  only  begun  in  my  presence ;  for  I 
felt  that  I  was  out  of  place  there :  and,  as  soon  as  my  surprise  had 
subsided  and  my  curiosity  was  satisfied,  I  glided  out  of  the  Meeting  as 
quietly  as  I  had  glided  in. 
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That  Bolemn  scene  (for  it  was  Bolemn ;  as,  in  spite  of  my  unflincbing 
theory  of  schism  I  was  compelled  to  feel)  has  haunted  me  frequently 
from  that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  his  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive "  English  Cathedral  pf  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  ^inks  that 
such  a  position  of  the  officiating  person  at  the  Eucharist  as  I  have 
ju8t  described,  would  be  painfully  like  that  of  a  lecturer  on  some 
modem  -ology ;  but  I  can  assure  him  that  though  the  resemblance  was 
very  close,  it  was  not  to  me  at  all  painful ;  being  purely  an  accident  of 
the  situation,  and  lost  in  the  substantial  difference. 

And  now,  sir,  looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  on  the  Meeting- 
house in  Pimlico  and  the  church  in  the  catacombs,  will  not  some  of 
your  readers  feel  with  me  that  there  is  more  than  accident  in  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  ?  Will  they  not  further  agree  with  me  that  if 
the  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Barnabas,  with  all  its  beaaty  and 
devotion,  is,  at  least  outwardly,  more  after  the  pattern  of  the  churches 
now  above-ground  in  Rome  than  of  the  primitive  <;hurch  in  the  under- 
ground Rock,  there  may  be  good  cause  for  considering  the  reason  why? 

My  own  meditations  on  this  subject  have  received  a  great  stimulus 
finom  the  chapter  on  the  Basilican  Arrangement  of  Churches  in  the 
above-mentioned  work  of  Mr.  Hope.  Till  I  read  that  chapter,  I  had 
never  seen  the  question  even  proposed,  much  less  discussed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  possible  restoration  of  Basilican  arrangement  in  our  Eng- 
lish churches.  But  besides  the  thoughts  which  had  clustered  round 
my  memory  of  the  Pimlico  Meeting-house*  I  had  now  had  five  years* 
battling  for  Church  principles  in  a  remote  county,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country  which,  three  centuries  ago,  sent  forth  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace ;  where  Romanism  still  holds  sway  over  the  gentry  and  their 
dependents ;  where  there  are  traditions  of  nine  drunken  parsons,  con- 
temporaries there  only  forty  years  since ;  where  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles'  rules  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  as  nearly  lost  as  may  be ;  and  where  nearly  all  of  hearty 
Christian  Communion  that  exists,  other  than  that  of  Rome,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "various  denominations''  which  have  combined  them- 
selves together  into  new  brotherhoods. 

Organization  is  very  generally  believed  to  be  the  one  great  want  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day.  In  that  belief  I  perfectly 
concur.  Only  Church  organization,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  both 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  not  secular  nor  "voluntary.'*  Neither 
Church  Defence  Societies,  nor  Church  Congresses,  nor  Church  Mis- 
sionary and  Education  societies  contain  the  element  of  the  ox^ganiza- 
tion  which  we  require,  though  they  may  lead  up  to  them.  Such 
societies  are,  in  no  real  sense,  churches  or  parts  of  churches.  The 
President  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society  can  no  more  administer  tke 
Communion  to  the  members,  than  the  President  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  can  to  those  over  whom  he  presides. 

And  the  presidents  of  our  churches  do  not  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  to  us.  The  Holy  Communion,  as  the  common  act  of  the 
organized  Body  of  Christ  instinct  with  a  common  life  by  the  Holt 
Spirit,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  amongst  us.  No  wonder  that, 
among  the  few,  all  manner  of  theories  have  sprung  up  touching  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament :  no  wonder  that  the  many  pass 
the  Sacrament  by,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  them.  Our  Satioub  said 
Do  THIS :  we  acquiesce  in  doing  something  very  different :  and  then, 
amid  the  Babel  of  controversy  which  ever  arises  from  attempts  to 
identify  things  only  partially  identical,  subtle  reasoners  fall  foul  of  one 
another;  plain  practical  men  shelve  the  puzzle,  though  with  some- 
what uneasy  consciences,  by  keeping  away  from  the  Sacrament ;  and 
pious  people  go  to  the  Communion  either  to  get  some  good  for  their 
own  single  souls,  or  to  fulfil  a  strange  and  fearful  dnty. 

In  mediaeval  times,  when  our  churches  were  built,  there  was  more 
clearness  and  consistency.  The  altar  was  a  real  and  significant  centre 
towards  which  the  whole  arrangements  were  directed.  High  above  it 
hung  the  image  of  the  Crucified^  Ood  of  God,  Light  of  Laght^  Who 
was  worthy  to  receive  all  wonhip ;  and  upon  the  altar  itself  was  be- 
lieved to  be  brought,  by  the  awful  consecration  of  the  central  priest, 
the  actual  Deity  in  full  corporal  as  well  as  spiritual  presence  and  sub- 
stance. The  whole  conception  was  not  only  of  imposing  majesty,  but 
in  unity  with  itself.  The  priest  before  the  altar  was  a  me^ator  be- 
tween the  people  behind  him  and  the  God  before  him,  between  the 
many  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  the  One  in  Whom  was  Life. 
Now  he  knelt  facing  the  altar  to  offer  up  a  memorial  before  the  God  ; 
now  he  elevated  the  present  Deity  high  in  air  that  all  might  see  and 
fall  low  in  adoration ;  now  he  stood  facing  the  people  to  deliver  the 
messages  of  the  great  King  Whose  minister  and  ambassador  he  was. 
And  when,  at  length,  some  of  the  multitude  drew  near,  at  his  invita- 
tion, to  partake  of  the  awful  and  mysterious  Godhead,  the  priest  claimed 
to  do  by  Divine  authority  what  Prometheus  could  venture  upon  only 
by  stealth,  taking  from  the  altar  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  and  imparting 
it  there  and  then  bodily  to  the  prostrate  communicants. 

At  the  Reformation  we  struck  away  Transubstantiation,  but  we  either 
did  not  see  our  way,  or  had  not  sufficient  courage,  to  revert  to  the  pri- 
mitive method  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion.  The  reformed 
rubric  indeed,  with  which  the  82nd  Canon  of  1603  agrees,  directed 
and  still  directs  that  "  the  Table  at  the  Communion-time  shall  stand 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel  where  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  are  appointed  to  be  said."  But  the  attempts  to  act  on  this 
rubric  have  never  been  very  successful.  P&pists  called  these  moveable 
tables  oyster- boards ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  but  irreverence  as  the 
result  of  this  setting  up  of  a  table  in  a  position  so  ill  defined,  and 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  architectural  design  of  the 
building.  And  the  priest's  position,  on  one  aide  of  the  Table  was  un- 
intelligible. He  was  neither  mediator  nor  president.  Here  Land 
interposed ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  present  arrangement  of  a  Table 
which  physically  can  be  moved,  which  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  must  be  moved  at  the  Communion-time,  but  which  if  actually  so 
moved,  will  bring  down  the  Bishop's  inhibition  upon  the  rubrical 
warden  or  incumbent  who  moves  it.  Perhaps  Laud's  alteration  will 
be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  with  the  English  rubric  the  parallel 
passage  from  the  book  drawn  up  under  bis  auspices  for  Scotland. 
•*  The  holy  Table  having  at  the  Communion*time  a  carpet,  and  a  fair 
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white  linen  cloth  npon  it,  with  other  decent  fnrniture,  meet  for  the  high 
mysteries  there  to  be  celebrated,  shall  stand  at  the  appermost  part  of 
the  chancel  or  church,  where  the  Presbyter  standing  at  the  mxth  side 
or  end  thereof,  shall  tay  the  Loan's  Prayer,  with  this  Collect  following 
for  due  preparation."  It  was  an  approximation  to  the  Mass  :  eren  the 
words  "  for  due  preparation*'  were  not  added  without  a  glance  at  the 
medifleval  rubric.  In  point  of  reverence  and  convenience  the  placing  of 
the  table  in  one  fixed  place,  and  that  the  site  designed  by  the  architect 
for  the  principal  feature  of  the  church,  together  with  the  happy  device 
of  rails  both  to  fence  in  the  Altar  and  to  support  the  kneeling  com- 
municants, no  doubt  the  Laudian,  that  is  the  present,  arrangement  is 
far  preferable  to  that  directed  by  the  Book :  and  few  of  us  wiU  be  sorry 
that  custom,  in  this  instance,  has  crystallized  into  law  in  opposition  to 
both  Rubric  and  Canon.  But  we  have  still  remaining  the  essential 
defect  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Rubric's  failure.  The  Mass  is 
gone :  the  Commuuion  has  dot  come.  The  Sacrament  is  9tHl  dissociated 
in  its  manner  of  administration  from  Organisation  and  Government. 
The  governors  of  the  Church  have  practically  no  place  at  the  Sacra- 
ment. In  the  mediseval  Church  the  congregation  itself  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  celebration  :  solitary  masses  were  the  logical  development 
of  the  sacerdotal  as  contrasted  with  the  episcopal  Sacrament.  The 
Bishop  presiding  in  an  empty  church  wonld  be  absurd ;  not  so  the 
priest  alone  there  with  his  God.  All  being  thus  comfdete  without  a 
president's  chair,  for  this,  and  other  reasons  set  forth  at  length  by  Mr. 
Hope,  the  Bishop's  throne  slipped  away  from  its  original  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  farthest  end  of  the  church,  and  became  a  mere  staU  on 
one  side  of  the  choir ;  looking,  in  our  present  cathedrals,  much  like  a 
big  reading-desk  adapted  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  opposite  pulpit. 
While  this  change  was  going  on.  Bishops  grew  into  Barons,  and  ceased 
to  use  their  now  useless  stalls,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Some  people 
will  have  it  that  our  Bishops  ought  to  reside  closer  to  their  cathedrals, 
and  regalarly  attend  the  service.  But  why  should  diey  ?  What  has 
a  Bishop  to  do  in  his  cathedral  ?  What  part  has  he  in  the  service 
more  than  any  stranger,  clerical  or  lay,  who  strolls  into  an  empty 
stall  beside  the  episcopal  throne  ?  The  Dean  is  a  greater  man  than 
he :  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  poor  Bishop,  in  some  cathedrals, 
has  to  edge  his  way  into  the  choir  at  a  little  side-door  constructed  with 
insufficient  regard  to  lawn  sleeves,  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  LordDeim, 
who  in  due  time  stalks  majestically  in,  with  pomp  of  singly  men,  and 
beneath  the  pealing  organ.  Even  at  the  most  solemn  of  services,  the 
Bishop  has  neither  place  nor  office  as  Bishop,  except,  if  he  be  present, 
to  pronounce  the  concludhdg  blessing :  if  he  officiates  Ht  all,  it  is  as 
one  of  many,  simply  as  a  priest.  He  is  not  ther6  as  the  Visible  Head 
and  President  of  the  Visible  Body  and  congregation  of  Cnaisr. 

As  in  cathedrals  so  in  parish  churches,  the  parson»  as  snch^  has  no 
place  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  He  is  but  <}ne  of  a  eertaia 
order  of  men  extrinsic  to  the  congregation^  without  the  presence  of 
one  of  whom  to  consecrate  tiie  elements,  and  also  to  preside  with 
CnaiBT's  authority  in  His  organized  Body  and  Communion,  the  Sa- 
crament may  not  be  had.     Yet  at  a  family  dinner  the  head  of  the 
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household  preaidea,  not  because  he  i»  a  qualified  carver,  but  by  right 
of  his  relatioDship. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  may  sound  to  many  very  like  Arnoldism. 
My  own  belief  ia  that»  in  a  bold  return  to  the  primitive  method  of 
celebrating  the  Communion,  aa  to  ita  ppncipal  features,  is  to  be  found 
the  cure  and  solution  of  all  the  umM  which  have  so  fatally  beclouded 
the  higheat  act  of  Christian  worship.  There  is»  at  all  events,  a  strong 
probability  that  the  primitive  custom  was  the  most  simple  and  natural 
**  expression*'  of  the  doctrines  which,  the  Apostles  taught ;  and  it  ia 
equally  probable  that  every  material  deviation  from  that  custom  was 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  aome  phaae  of  doctrine  different  from  the 
Apoatolic.  And  in  our  revival  of  the  Apoatolic  practice  in  thia  matter, 
we  ahould  have  one  advantage  over  even  the  primitive  age  itaelf ;  for 
we  know,  by  experience,  the  enormoua  "development'*  of  doctrine 
which  followed .  upon  the  change  of  ritual ;  and  ahould  therefore  be 
the  better  able,  by  OQntraat»  to  appreciate  the  aignificance  of  that 
which  waa  bom  with  Chriatianity  itaelf,  and  waa  loat  when  the  change 
waa  made.  Look  once  more  at  my  picture  of  the  Pimlico  meeting. 
At  the  end  of  the  building,  against  the  middle  of  the  wall,  was — the 
pulpit ;  not  the  Seat  for  the  lawful  and  Apostolical  Governor,  "  having 
the  rule  over*'  the  Church,  as  in  the  primitive  age,  but  the  rostrum,  the 
claim  to  fill  which  is,  not  authority,  but  oratory.  Is  not  this  signifi- 
cant? 

While,  therefore,  I  admire  the  manly,  straightforward,  natural- 
ness of  the  Meeting  at  ita  Communion,  kt  me  not  be  understood  to 
praise  indiscriminately  a  system  which  makes  "pulpit  talents*'  the 
centre  of  Christian  organization,  and  gives  the  right  to  handle  the 
most  sacred  myateriea  to  any  man  who  can  talk  a  congregation  toge^ 
ther.  Nx>:  change  the  acene.  Let  it  be  one  of  our  ancient  minatera. 
The  screen  and  the  atall-work  have  been  taken  away  from  the  weat  of 
the  choir,  which  ia  now  open  to  the  nave,  and  been  fixed  at  the  eaat ; 
the  organ  having  been  evicted  in  the  tranait,  to  make  room  for  the 
now  central  episcopal  throne.  There  is  seated  the  lawful  Bishop  of 
the  see,  successor  of  Apoatlea,  in  the  calm  dignity  of  GoD-given  autho* 
rity,  <*  throning  it  over  all."  But  I  need  not  attempt  to  deacribe  what 
Mr.  Hope  haa  described  with  auch  evident  force,  that  he  ia  acared  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  ghostly  vision  which  he  haa  evoked  from  the  buried 
Church  of  the  Fathers,  and  thinks  that  we,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
have  not  faith  to  endure  the  revival  of  thia  primitive  episcopacy.  Only 
one  part  of  his  vision  I  would  venture  to  supplement.  Dismissing* 
with  him,  all  perplexities  of  music-deaks  adapted  to  the  apeidal  stalls, 
(though  not  without  dreaming  of  days  when  even  Bishops  at  the 
Euchariat  may  not  think  they  have  done  all  in  remembrance  of  the 
Chief  Shepherd  till  they  have  ^lui^  a»  Aymii,)  let  ua  aee  whether  we 
cannot  find  worthy  occupanta  for  the  atalla,  at  leaat  on  certain  pe- 
riodical occaaions,  instead  of  consigning  them,  as  at  present,  to  the 
stray  gentry  of  excursion  traina,  or  to  be  let  at  a. guinea  per  annum  for 
the  Sunday  use  of  city  respectabilities.  There  are  Canons. and  Pre* 
beudaries  now  in  name:  make  them,  realities.  Re-endow  the  stalls ; 
not  a  few  of  them,  aa  Profeeeor  Harold  Browne,  with  a  venturesome 
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timidity,  hinted  at  the  Oxford  Congress,  but  all;  endow  them  with 

BUhopS,  ONB    FOR    EVEBT    BUBAL    DEANBBT,    AS   THE    PuBITANS   CBAVSJ) 

AT  THE  Restoration.  Such  men,  free  from  the  burden  of  parliameD- 
tary  duties,  for  which  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  sees  would  suffice, 
would  be  not  mere  superintendents  of  the  presbyters,  or  hardly  that, 
but  men  personally  acquainted  with  every  church  and  with  the  people, 
or  the  chief  of  them,  in  every  parish  of  their  dioceses,  which  would 
then  assume  all  the  good  features  of  a  Methodist  circttit»  and  have  a 
relation  to  the  original  diocese  analogous  to  that  which  a  **  circuit*' 
bears  to  a  *'  district."  These  bishops,  chosen  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  as  the  rural  deans  are  at  present,  should  be  gifted  and  re- 
quired to  act  as  real  pastors  and  overseers  of  the  fiock ;  ever  at  hand 
to  stir  up  the  sluggish,  to  remove  the  criminous,  to  comfort  the  weak- 
hearted,  and  to  stand  forth  as  the  Church's  champions  till  Satan  be 
put  down  under  her  feet.  Such  men  need  not  be  rich,  but  they  would 
not  starve.  Now,  as  of  old.  the  elders  that  ruled  well  would  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they  who  laboured  in  the  Word 
and  doctrine ;  and  this  although  the  practical  application  of  the  text 
might  involve  such  innocent  pluralism  as  should  arise  from  uniting  tbe 
benefice  of  some  small  but  rich  village  in  the  district  with  that  of  the 
poorer  but  now  cathedral  town,  of  which  the  bishop  should  be  made, 
by  exchanges  of  patronage,  the  proper  incumbent,  haidng  curates 
under  him,  but  never  withdrawn  into  an  ethereal  region  above  the 
range  of  personal  pastoral  work.  Moreover,  this  practical  episcopacy 
would  hold  out  to  the  clergy  of  every  district  the  stimulus  of  that 
wholesome  ambition  which  even  an  Apostle  commends  ;  for  these  ap- 
pointments could  rarely  be  given  except  to  the  right  sort  of  men,  and 
this  would  be  one  means  at  least  of  checking  the  growing  persuasion 
that  the  Church  has  no  encouragements  for  able  and  painstaking  der- 
gymen.  It  would  thus  draw  more  of  the  best  class  of  men  into  Holy 
Orders,  and  would  keep  them  better  to  their  work  afterwards,  not  only 
by  the  improved  organization  of  which  they  would  at  once  become 
parts,  but  also  by  the  prospect  of  some  day  reaching  a  more  honour* 
able  and  more  widely  useful  position  in  the  same. 

This  would  be  a  nobler  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  the 
Bicentenarians'  challenges,  than  the  meantime  useful  little  tractarian- 
ism  of  '*  How  did  they  get  there  ?"  and  the  hal^nny  answer  to  *'  1*11 
tell  you."  The  Bishops  of  the  old  sees  would  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Metropolitans,  the  two  Primates  being  still  a  step  above  them  in 
dignity,  and,  if  necessary,  gratified  with  the  grander  title  of  Patriarch. 
That  very  efficient  body  of  officers,  the  Archdeacons,  should  of  course 
be  included  in  the  new  episcopate ;  and  they  might  well  rank  atiU  as 
Archdeacons  of  the  new  province,  taking  precedence  analogous  to  that 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  now  among  the  old  sees. 

Would  a  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  consessus  of  such  Metro- 
politan and  Bishops,  in  synod,  seated  on  their  Opouoh  after  the  descrip- 
tion in  tbe  Revelation  of  S.  John,  be  an  unworthy  application  of  the 
newly-arranged  stalls  of  an  old  cathedral  ?  But  this  is  too  wide  a  field 
for  my  present  letter.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  I  would  have  everj 
parish  church  arranged  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  chief  church  in  every 
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central  town  to  become  actaally  a  cathedral,  and  other  churches  to  be 
organized  upon  the  cathedral  model  for  incumbent^  curates,  "  deacons, 
churchwardens,  and  other  fit  persons.'*  Curiously  enough,  it  is  at  this 
lowest  step  of  Church  organization  that  we  find  almost  the  only  sur- 
viving and  working  specimen  of  Basilican  arrangement,  and  that  in  the 
civil  department  of  parochial  government.  At  the  vestry  meeting, 
which  is  the  lawful  assembly  of  the  parish,  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  the  incumbent  presides  of  right.  Be  he  parson,  vicar, 
or  curate,  in  the  vestry  he  is  the  constitutional  rector.  When  the 
same  parish  meets,  not  in  vestry,  but  in  nave  and  chancel,  not  to  lay 
a  rate,  but  to  worship  God,  how  naturally  the  chairman  of  the  one 
would  become  'O  npoetrrtai  of  the  other !  I  would,  in  passing,  guard 
against  the  adhesion  of  any  convert  to  my  views  who  might  be  disposed 
to  catch  at  Basilican  order  as  a  prospect  of  an  easy  lording  it  over 
God's  heritage.  *'  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  then  shall  the  twelve  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  And  does  not  many  a  country  parson 
shrink  already  from  the  vestry  chair,  having  found  it  to  be,  if  his 
throne,  yet  by  no  means  his  joy,  unlike  that  other  throne,  the  pulpit, 
wherein  he  reigns  unassisted  ?  He  that  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop 
desireth  a  good  work.  To  rule,  not  by  weighty  and  powerful  letters  dated 
from  Burderly  Castle,  but  by  bodily  presence  and  a  constitutional  council, 
requires  an  apa^  avhp&v.  Christian  discipline  can  be  duly  administered 
by  no  other,  now  especially,  when  we  may  not  coolly  band  over  our 
culprits  to  the  warm  reception  of  the  secular  arm.  But  while  lively 
difficulties  would  rise  in  abundance,  a  world  of  deadly  difficulties  would 
vanish,  if  this  organization  upon  Basilican  principles  were  once  esta- 
blished throughout  the  churches  of  England  and  her  dependencies. 
To  this  event  I  think  the  much-reviled  chairs,  in  which  Churchmen  of 
the  via  media  stamp  now  so  generally  enthrone  rector  and  curate,  are, 
not  steps  exactly,  but  seats  in  the  right  direction;  especially  when 
their  fronts  are  directed,  not  towards  the  altar,  as  with  the  advanced 
via  media  men,  but  as  the  old-fashioned  folk  innocently  set  them, 
facing  the  congregation.  Bungling  no  doubt  they  are,  in  themselves, 
just  like  the  confusion  in  which  the  rest  of  our  usual  communion  ar- 
rangements persist ;  but  they  have  familiarized  our  congregations 
with  a  good  approximation  to  primitive  custom. 

The  extreme  Puritan  party  might  be  expected  to  hail  the  adoption 
of  what  would  look  very  Uke  a  transfer  of  a  good  conventicle  custom 
into  the  church,  although  coupled  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  fore- 
elders'  request,  now  two  hundred  years  old,  for  more  bishops.  The 
most  orthodox  churchmen  must  allow  their  reason  to  approve  of  a 
return  to  what  they  cannot  but  admit  to  have  been  a  practice  of 
primitive  antiquity,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  administration  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  opposition,  except  a  very  decided  opposition  that 
must  be  anticipated  from  the  world,  which  considers  the  clergy  never 
so  dangerous  as  when  they  do  their  duty,  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  more  sentimental  portion  of  the  clergy.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  hate  and  abhor  all  approaches  to  the  mediaeval  stationing  of 
the  priest  with  his  back  to  the  congregation.   Those  clergy  who,  amidst 
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the  puzzle-headedness  of  our  usual  practices,  have  dreamed  themselTet 
into  a  sort  of  semi-transubstantiation,  and  are  striving  in  all  honesty  to 
reconcile  a  semi-mass  with  the  English  service-book,  would,  I  believe,  in 
most  cases,  after  the  first  wrench  given  to  their  feelinga,  be  thankful 
for  a  restoration  which  would  cause  many  scales  to  fall  from  their  eyes. 

But  as  to  doctrine.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
advocate  this  restoration  of  primitive  practice,  not  because  1  imagine 
that,  with  my  mere  smattering  of  theology,  I  have  grasped  th«  whole 
truth  of  the  Eucharist,  but  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  whatever  tbe 
truth  is,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  consistent  with  primitive  ritual  thin 
with  either  the  medieval  or  our  own,  and  because  I  believe  that  pioos 
Christian  men  would  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth»  and  at 
agreement  with  one  another  upon  tbe  truth,  if  the  visible  presentation 
of  the  Sacrament  were  brought  more  nearly  into  accordance  with 
primitive  forms.  Such  a  return  might  gradually,  as  men's  minds  gfev 
familiar  with  it,  throw  new  light  on  some  ancient  liturgical  formale, 
from  which  many  would  now  shrink  as  dangerous,  as  well  as  help  to  a 
truer  estimate  of  our  own  liturgy.  Much  depends  upon  the  jewel*fl 
setting. 

Here  too,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  a  solution  of  the  problems  touching 
the  design  of  the  cathedral  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  but 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  this,  the  few  churches  that  were  built 
were,  in  the  main,  constructed  with  a  pretty  direct  aim,  and  so  accom- 
plished the  object  in  view,  namely,  the  convenient  accommodation  of 
pew- holding  sermon-hearers.  The  Mayor  of  Oxford,  at  the  late 
Congress,  speaking  of  one  such  church,  that  of  Banbury,  condemned 
it,  among  other  reasons,  for  its  resemblance  to  the  Sheldonisn 
Tlieatre.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  I  should  myself  have  less 
heartily  concurred  with  the  mayor,  if  Banbury  church  had  resembled 
the  Sbeldonian  Theatre  a  little  more ;  for  during  the  Congress  there, 
the  theatre  presented  one  feature  of  my  favourite  Basilican  arrange- 
ment in  full  force :  there  was  no  mistaking  who  was  the  Bishop. 
Modem  cathedral-wise,  the  bishop  would  have  been  perched  aside  in 
one  of  the  prize-poem  pulpits,  where  even  S.  Oxon's  marvellous  tact 
could  have  issued  but  in  bruta  ftdmina,  as  polished,  doubtless,  but  as 
impotent  as  the  mouthing  fasces.  Basilican  arrangement  was  not 
thought  of  in  churches  of  the  Banbury  build,  but  what  was  attempted 
was  done  ;  and  now  that  Banbury  has  actually  built  a  cross  to  which 
our  children  may  ride,  let  us  hope  that  other  and  greater  legends  may 
be  realized  there  and  elsewhere.  The  churches  which  have  sprang  up 
in  our  own  time  are  pretty  faithful  expressions  of  the  chaos  out  of 
which  they  have  sprung.  Since  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  "  The  Monas- 
tery," a  romantic  medisBvalism  has  led  us  to  imitate  mediaeval  buildings, 
beomtse  they  are  mediaeval.  Vast  increase  of  wealth  has  given  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  the  arts  of  convenience  and  decoration.  Hence 
our  churches  are  ornamented  in  all  degrees  of  taste,  and  our  kneeling, 
sitting,  lighting*  and  warming  apparatus  have  been  carried  to  unheard- 
of  perfection.  But  do  not  our  new  churches  often  lack  the  one 
thing  needful  in  a  building, — a  living  idea  and  a  definite  purpose  ? 
Let  architects  once  ietl  that  there  are  not  only  to  be  churches  in  the 
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nineteenth  century,  but  that  such  churches  are  to  be  built  with  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  corporate  worship  of  the  Church,  to  which  all 
other  uaes  and  tenrices  must  be  carefully  subordinated*  and  then  we 
may  expect  designs  rivalling,  in  aptness  and  every  genuine  architec- 
tural quality,  those  of  the,  mediaeval  churches,  which  were  distinct, 
though  mysterious  and  multiform,  developments  of  transubstantiation. 
Long,  narrow  chancels  find  no  place  in  the  churches  which  rise  before 
my  mind  as  1  write.  Screens  to  separate  the  sacerdotal  choir,  as  in  a 
celestial  bower,  from  "this  people  which  knoweth  not  the  law," 
disappear.  Much  indeed  of  the  glorious  structures  which  remain  to 
us  as  monuments  of  an  extinct  faith,  mast  we  now  forbid  to  reproduce. 
But  it  cannot  be  that  the  architectural  expression  of  a  **  developed" 
Christianity,  made  in  an  age  of  poverty  and  few  expedients,  shall,  in 
the  end,  surpass  all  that  our  manifold  art  can  apply  to  express 
apostolical  truth.  We  must  have  something  different  from  a  college 
dining-hall  or  the  Hooae  of  Lords ;  nor  need  we  reproduce  the  actual 
basilicflB  of  early  times.  They  can  hardly  be  classed  as  Christiam 
architecture.  Rather  they  were  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand; 
and,  ere  Christian  art  had  time  to  be  original,  the  clergy  became  the 
Church,  the  elements  became  the  Sacrament,  the  bishop  was  thrust 
out  from  the  apse,  and  the  pyx  and  crucifix  were  enthroned  in  his 
stead.  Here  then  is  work  for  architects.  Let  them  boldly  occupy  it. 
They  have  not  here  to  imitate,  but  to  create.  Yet  let  them  remember 
that  their  fathers  were  Christians  before  the  Neo^Basilican  era  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century :  let  them  not  innovate  for  the 
sake  of  innovation.  Our  new  churches  must  be  so  built  that  no  fair 
judge  shall  say  the  old  are  better ;  and  many  priceless  elements  of  the 
new  creation  must  be  gathered  by  the  way,  as  architects  proceed  in 
the  noble  task,  which  I  hope  will  ere  long  be  found  for  them  in  a 
loving  adaptation  of  mediaeval  churches  to  the  requirements  of  the 
system,  which  I  have  ventured  here  to  expound  with  some  warmth  of 
words,  but  in  all  anxiety  to  hear  the  verdict  of  wiser  men. ' 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

B.  I. 

P.S.r^Might  not  a  commencement  be  made  at  some  great  choral 
gathering  in  a  cathedral  nave  ?  How  if  the  rubric  were  to  be  complied 
with  at  least  more  nearly  than  hitherto,  by  bringing  the  table,  at  such 
m  time,  out  of  the  choir,  and  setting  it  under  the  central  tower,  with 
the  buhop's  chair  behind  it^  care  being  taken  that  the  accessories  be 
grave  and  dignified,  not  tawdry  or  theatrical  ?  I  think  a  temporary 
altar  was  set  up  this  year  at  Peterborough.  May  it  be  followed  up  by 
a  bolder  arrangement.  There  is  no  need  at  first  of  new  legislation, 
provided  the  ante*communion  service  and  certain  other  parts  (not 
including  the  consecration  prayer)  be  read  from  the  north  end,  as  at 
present. 
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THE  TRIPTYCH  DISCOVERED  IN  HEXHAM  ABBEY 

CHURCH. 

In  the  recent  clearance  of  atallSf  pews,  galleries,  shrines,  and  antiqui- 
ties in  the  choir  of  Hexham  Ahbey  Church,  the  Ogle  shrine,  which  btd 
been  converted  into  a  quadrangular  p«w,  was  taken  down  as  well  as 
everything  else.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  occupying 
one  bay,  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  was  inclosed  by  open- panelled  and 
carved  oak  screen- work  of  Perpendicular  workmanship,  the  interior  of 
which  was  made  snug  with  coverings  of  green  baize.  When  the  pew 
was  picked  to  pieces,  the  altar  painting  of  the  shrine  was  found  to  be 
M  situ.  This  interesting  relic,  doubtless  thus  hidden  since  the  Refor- 
mation, is  a  triptych  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  massive  frame 
of  oak,  4  ft.  3  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  of  the  same  character  of  moulding  and 
carving  as  the  screenwork  empaling  the  shrine.  The  three  panels  of 
the  picture  are  of  an  uniform  size*  1  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. ;  and  the 
subjects  in  each  are  confined  within  an  outline  of  a  vesica  form,  and 
enriched  with  diapered  backgrounds.  The  centre  compartment  repre- 
sents Christ  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  tomb,  the  lower  half  of  the 
figure  being  concealed  by  the  Decorated  side  slab.  The  eyes  are  dosed 
and  head  bowed  down ;  an  expression  of  inconceivable  sorrow  and 
compassion  pervading  the  features.  Blood  streams  from  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  from  the  wounds.  Above  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  is 
curiously  raised  in  slight  relief,  is  a  gorgeous  nimbus,  which,  it  is  evi- 
dent, once  blazed  with  gold.  This  ornament  is  in  bold  relief,  as  are 
two  candlesticks  placed  on  either  side  of  the  tomb.  Below  the  tomb, 
and  behind  the  nimbus,  and  in  other  interstices,  there  is  a  diaper  of 
gold  stars.  A  wavy  vesica  of  clouds  confines  the  whole  which  stands 
out,  thus  cloud-encircled,  from  a  deep  crimson  background,  with  a 
second  diaper  of  hexagonal,  sombre-coloured  rosettes — each  rosette 
containing  the  letters  I.H.C.  painted  in  the  same  tint.  The  compart- 
ment to  uie  right  of  this  contains  a  full  length  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
standing  on  an  orb,  holding  the  Infant  Christ  on  one  arm  and  a 
sceptre  in  the  other  hand.  The  nimbus  upon  this  figure  is  also  in  high 
relief,  and  is  of  more  elaborate  design  than  Uiat  upon  the  head  of  Cbust. 
The  sceptre  is  richly  ornamented  in  relief,  and  a  raised  nimbus  surrounds 
the  head  of  the  Infant.  The  robe  of  the  Virgin  is  crimson,  with  asmali 
geometrical  pattern  upon  it.  It  is  fastened  upon  the  breast  with  arov 
of  embossed  clasp  ornaments.  Over  the  arm  on  which  she  holds  the 
child,  and  below  her  waist,  falls  a  piece  of  amber-toned  drapeiji 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lys.  This  figure  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
border  of  golden  rays,  following  the  same  vesica  outline,  beyond  which 
the  background  is  diapered  with  starry  circles.  The  third  compart- 
ment is  filled  with  a  representation  of  S.  John.  He  bears  io  one 
hand  a  chalice  ;  in  the  other,  a  palm  branch.  The  edge  of  the  cbaJioe, 
its  stem  and  its  base,  together  with  the  nimbus  of  the  saint,  are  all 
rendered  in  the  same  character  of  raised  ornament  to  that  upon  the 
other  subjects,  but  of  different  designs.     The  rays  of  the  double  vesica 
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glory  to  this  portraiture  are  alternately  crimson  and  gold,  and  it  it  bor- 
dered by  a  flowing  cloud -like  pattern.  Tbe  diapered  back  ground  is 
similar  to  tbat  which  fills  in  the  Virgin's  panel.  Small  portions  of 
the  curious  raised  ornament  are  lost,  and  the  base  of  the  centre  panel 
has  been  roughly  used,  but  considering  the  centuries  the  picture  has 
formed  part  of  a  pew  it  is  in  wonderful  preserration.  According  to 
contract,  as  part  of  the  "  old  materials,"  this  rare  relic  became  the 
property  of  the  joiner,  of  whom  it  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  R, 
Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick. 

[It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  only  by  a  great  abuse  that  so  pre- 
cious a  relic  as  this  Hexham  triptych  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  local  joiner  as  *'  old  materials."  The  incredible  apathy  of  the 
authorities  at  Hexham  in  not  rescuing  the  triptych  is  on  a  par  with  the 
rest  of  their  treatment-— often  denounced  ia  these  pages — of  their 
curious  church.  We  have  no  doubt  that  so  well-known  an  antiquary 
as  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  will  take  care  that  the  Hexham  triptych  finds  its 
way  into  some  national  collection ;  and  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  it 
has  fallen  into  his  hands  rather  than  into  the  keeping  of  any  one  who 
would  not  appreciate  its  real  value.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
pointed  out,  with  very  good  sense,  in  reply  to  a  critic  in  a  contem* 
porary,  that  any  custody  is  better  for  the  triptych  than  that  of  the 
guardians  of  the  abbey  church  of  Hexham.  We  strongly  advise  that 
in  all  contracts  for  church  restoration  a  saving  clause  should  be  added 
to  the  effect  that  any  objects  of  art>  perfect  or  fragmentary,  that  might 
be  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  works,  should  not  be  reckoned 
among  *'  old  materials." — Ed.] 

[Since  we  wrote  the  above  sentence,  we  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  valued  correspondent. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist. 

Dbab  Sib, — When  Mr.  Robinson  secured  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  singers'  gallery  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  which  had  been 
taken  down  and  discarded  by  the  Italian  architects — no  doubt,  because 
though  a  fine  work  in  itself,  it  was  incongruous  in  a  Pointed  building, 
— we  all  shouted  loud  enough  at  the  barbarism  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  good  taste  and  fortune  and  very  superior  enlightenment  of  our 
officials.  This  lulian  architect  was  clearly  quite  wrong  in  turning  out 
so  good  a  specimen  as  this  undoubtedly  is.  If  it  was  an  eyesore  where 
it  was ;  doubtless  some  fitting  place  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
found  for  it,  instead  of  its  actually  being  cast  aside  for  rubbish.  But 
are  not  we,  the  restorers  of  Pointed  architecture  in  England,  guilty  of 
at  least  equal  barbarism  ?  As  churchmen  and  priests,  we  must  all 
rejoice  at  the  enormous  energy  that  has  been  excited  throughout  the 
land  in  restoring  and  rendering  more  fit  for  6od*8  service  the  fine 
churches  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  It  must  be  a  great 
joy  to  us  all  to  see  our  churches  once  more  in  good  substantial  repair, 
with  the  pew  abominations  expelled,  and  those  miserable,  unchristian 
distinctions,  so  heavily  denounced  by  S.  James,  done  away  with.     In 
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a  few  cases  we  may  even  delight  in  some  return — always  meritorious 
in  the  attempt,  if  not  in  the  success — to  the  ancient  splendour  and 
ornamentation  of  medisBval  times.  We  have  in  fact  advanced  so  far  in 
medieeval  feeling  for  art,  and  in  right  principles  of  restoration  theo- 
retically, that  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  read  a  Tory  severe 
lesson  and  administer  a  rebuke,  very  well  deserved,  to  the  French  so- 
called  restorers.  But  with  all  sorrow,  I  ask  if  we  have  not,  as  eodesi- 
ologists  and  antiquaries,  very  much  indeed  to  lament.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
patent  to  all,  that  we  are  losing  yearly  multitudes  of  most  interesting 
examples  of  church  work  ? 

I  will  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  practice  of  scraping  and  cleaning, 
so  as  to  look  quite  uniform  and  to  match  the  new  work,  all  the 
carvings  and  the  few  sculptures  that  remain  in  the  capitals  of  pillars 
and  the  like — a  practice  which  I  have  just  seen  improved  upon  in  two 
churches  in  one  neighbourhood,  in  which,  the  restorers  having  nicely 
scraped  the  stone  to  one  surface  and  colour,  the  churchwardens  have  only 
gone  a  little  farther  and  yellow- washed  the  whole,  walls,  pillars,  and 
all  to  make  the  job  complete.  And  what  is  more  vexing  in  this  case, 
the  capitals  were  very  curious  and  good  fourteenth  century  work,  with 
finely  wrought  heads  of  bishops.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  over- 
restoring,  which  has  so  changed  many  old  churches,  that  for  educa- 
tional purposes  they  are  about  as  useless  as  a  scrubbed  oat  Rs4>hael, 
are  we  not  yearly  actually  losing  many  admirable  specimens  throogh 
our  carelessness  and  lukewarmness  ?  Such-and-such  a  church  has 
been  restored  and  fitted  for  service — and  there  is  an  end  of  it  with  too 
many.  But  what  has  become  of  the  old  furniture — the  old  seats, 
stalls,  carvings  ?  Oh !  they  were  taken  in  the  contract  by  the  builder 
as  oU  materiaU,  The  screens  have  probably  been  cut  up  and  msde 
into  framings  for  the  entrances  or  some  such  other  inappropriate  use. 

So  long,  however,  as  one  can  see  what  the  contractor  is  to  take, 
there  is  not  perhaps  now  so  much  fear  of  anything  really  fine  being 
walked  oflP  to  Wardour  Street,  or  taken  to  make  into  antique  sideboards 
for  the  squire  of  the  place.  But  now«a-days  contracts  are  so  carelessly 
worded,  that  if  the  finest  possible  work  should  happen  to  tarn  up 
behind  some  wainscoting  or  brickwork,  no  matter  how  interestiog  or 
how  connected  with  the  history  of  the  particular  locality,  off  it  goes  to 
the  builder,  who  may  be  a  common  village  tradesman,  withont  know- 
ledge  or  taste,  and  who  may  take  a  fancy  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  use— 
perhaps  cut  up  a  fine  Pointed  shrine,  and  make  a  box  of  it,  or  ornament 
his  summer-house  with  a  part*  and  bum  the  rest ;  or  some  enlightened 
rural  antiquary  may  get  hold  of  it,  and  we  all  know  what  may  then  be  its 
fate.  I  once  remember  being  taken  to  see  a  gentleman  **  quite  in  my 
own  way,  so  fond  of  everything  that  was  old.  and  with  such  excellent 
taste."  Upon  arriving,  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  eyes  was  a  sort 
of  ugly  porch  before  his  door,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
curious  painted  panels  (of  course  quite  spoiled  by  the  weather),  taken 
out  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  The  whole  house  was  foil 
of  the  same  sort  of  things,  cut  and  mauled  about  to  fit  into  every 
imaginary  comer  and  place,  without  any  reference  to  date,  taste,  or 
former  nse. 
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I  need  not  say  that  what  has  led  roe  into  these  thoughts  is  the 
recent  discovery  at  Hexham.  We  all  know  how  very  rare  mediseval 
English  pictures  are.  Most  of  us,  who  have  studied  the  subject  at 
all,  know  how  glorious  those  works  must  have  been.  Having  such 
wonderful  examples  as  we  have  of  English  pictorial  art  in  our  MSS., 
80  far  surpassing  in  colour,  drawing,  and  feeling  anything  of  other 
countries,  we  must  all  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  any 
reliques  of  the  ancient  English  school,  the  works  of  which  have  been 
so  nearly  destroyed,  that  one  can  only  point  to  one  or  two  exampleSt 
fine  indeed,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  MSS.  treasures.  Well,  at 
last,  a  whole,  and,  as  far  as  one  has  heard,  a  perfect  triptych  has  been 
discovered ;  and  what  has  become  of  it  ?  Why,  it  has  unfortunately 
been  sold  as  old  materials  to  the  contractor.  Who  would  have 
thought  such  a  treasure  would  turn  up  7  Some  good  things  have 
turned  up  certainly  of  late  years  in  this  way,  but  then  it  would  be 
such  a  bother  to  have  to  puzzle  one's  head  for  a  new  form  of  contract, 
which  would  exclude  such  discoveries  from  the  term  of  old  materials, 
that  the  old  form  is  gone  on  with,  and  in  this  case  the  contractor  bags 
the  triptych.  It  might  have  been  to  deliver  it  for  a  trifle  into  the 
hands  of  my  friend  the  antiquary,  to  renovate  the  now  faded  entrance 
to  his  house ;  or  for  him  to  try  his  hand  at  picture  cleaning  on  it,  and 
when  he  had  nearly  washed  it  out,  to  give  the  village  sign-painter  the 
jqb  of  putting  it  in  again.  The  fact  that  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  triptych  has  fallen  into  Uie  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  understands 
it,  and  will  treat  it  with  the  respect  due  to  so  valuable  a  relic,  is  no 
excuse  for  the  abominable  carelessness  of  drawing  contracts  which 
might  cause  the  destruction  of  such  a  work  as  this,  or  even  of  one 
much  more  important  still.  This  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  con« 
cemed  in  church  restoration  for  the  future.  There  ought  imperatively 
to  be  inserted  in  all  old  material  contracts  a  saving  clause,  excepting 
works  coeval  with  the  building,  and  articles  of  church  furniture  in 
mediseval  styles.  At  all  events,  do  not  let  us  make  such  an  outcry 
against  those  who  would  take  down  a  fifteenth  century  gallery,  when 
we  ourselves,  by  our  negligence  risk  a  mediieval  work  of  infinitely 
greater  ioterest  and  consequence. 

I  have  purposely  treated  this  matter  simply  as  an  eoclesiologist* 
anxious  for  the  preservation,  in  as  genuine  a  state  as  possible,  of  all 
ancient  works  of  art.  Of  course  there  is  still  higher  ground,  which  I 
leave  for  an  abler  pen  than  my  own  :  1  mean  the  great  impropriety, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  secularizing  that  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  church  uses.  In  conclusion.  I  beg  earnestly  to  re- 
commend the  whole  matter  to  the  serious  consideratioa  of  your 
Society.  At  any  rate  let  it  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Soclesiological 
Society  that  such  a  desecration  should  occur  again. 

I  remain*  yours  very  truly, 

Sept.  17.  1862.  J.  G.  J. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  RING  CHURCH  BELLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUnologtst. 

Kemertom,  8epi.  5»  1862. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  am  rery  thankful  for  the  paper  on  "  The  right  to 
ring  Church  Bells/'  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 
and  very  glad  to  see  that  it  has  been  copied  into  several  newspapers. 
by  which  a  popular  and  mischievous  error  will  be  removed. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  writer  had  substituted  for  *'iii 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances,"  and  "against  the  wishes,"  (p.  190.) 
the  words  "  without  the  consent,"  (of  the  clergyman,)  as  less  sug- 
gestive of  the  idea  of  angry  altercation  or  individual  fancy.  All  that 
the  ringers,  or  rather  the  head  of  the  ringers,  has  to  consider, — clerk 
or  sexton,  or  whoever  he  be, — ^is,  whether  he  has  the  leave  of  the 
clergyman,  (and  also,  if  there  be  reason  to  doubt  about  it,  of  one  of 
the  churchwardens).  There  is  no  occasion  for  remonstrance,  or  ex- 
planation, or  private  fancy  or  wish. 

I  write,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  "  the  bishops  and 
the  archdeacons"  from  the  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  implied  in  a  later 
part  of  the  paper,  where  they  are  appealed  to,  to  "  take  up  the  subject, 
and  point  out  to  the  churchwardens  their  true  position  and  duty."  I 
should  doubt  if  there  be  any  bishop,  archdeacon,  or  chancellor,  whose 
visitation  articles,  sent  to  the  churchwardens  some  weeks  beforehand, 
to  be  filled  up  and  delivered  to  the  ordinary  at  his  next  visitation,  do 
not  contain  a  question  to  the  following  effect : — "  Is  it  understood  that 
the  bells  are  not  to  be  rung  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  and  at 
least  one  churchwarden  ?" 

This  question  has  been  put,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  nj 
visitations,  during  all  the  time,  twenty-six  years,  that  I  have  been 
archdeacon. 

One  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  in  which  parties, 
who  had  rung  the  bells  after  the  clergyman  had  refused  his  consent, 
were  punished  for  it,  occurred  three  years  ago  in  my  archdeaconry. 

The  punishment  is  (1)  a  monition,  a  very  serious  matter  in  the 
event  of  the  parties  repeating  the  offence ;  and  (2),  what  is  more 
effectual  perhaps,  as  well  as  more  felt  at  the  time,  the  payment  of  the 
costs  on  both  sides.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  I  am  informed  that 
the  person  offending  bad  to  pay  considerably  above  £20. 

In  addition  to  the  brochures  of  Messrs.  EUacombe  and  Lukb,  your 
correspondent  might  have  noticed  the  valuable  pamphlet,  probably  the 
first  on  the  subject,  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  (Masters,  1846) ;  also 
those  of  the  Rev.  Abner  Brown  and  of  S.  Beaufoy,  a  nonconformist  of 
last  century,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Ellacombe,  (Hamilton  and  Adams.) 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Thorp. 
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laca  SUurum  ;  or,  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
at  Caerleon.  By  John  Edwabd  Lbb,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.     1862. 

Thb  ancient  city  of  Caerleon  is  fortunate  in  having  eo  enthueiastic  an 
antiquary  as  Mr.  Lee  among  its  residents.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  this  gentleman*8  devotion  to  his  favourite  subject,  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  Monmouthshire.  Hie  present  volume  is  the  third 
which  has  issued  from  his  pen,  and  it  contains  the  substance  of  his 
former  publications,  in  addition  to  the  contributions  of  other  local 
archaeologists ;  besides  which,  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  all  the  plates, 
even  those  which  are  printed  in  colours,  having  been  drawn  on  stone 
by  the  author's  own  hand.  So  valuable  a  contribution  to  our  store  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  deserves  a 
grateful  notice  at  our  hands ;  and  yet  the  form  in  which  it  appears— 
that  of  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Caerleon  Museum 
— ^makes  a  formal  review  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Lee  follows  the  same  arrangement  of  the  Roman  objects  in  this 
museum  as  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilde  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  This  division  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials. The  several  classes  are  as  follows : — stone,  earthen,  vegetable, 
animal,  and  metallic ;  coins  being  added  as  the  complement  to  the  last. 
Although  the  scale  of  Mr.  Lee's  litliography  is  not  uniform,  he  is  so 
careful  in  giving  his  measurements,  and  his  illustrations  seem  to  be  so 
accurately  drawn,  that  it  is  possible  to  study  the  Caerleon  antiquities 
almost  as  well  in  this  catalogue  as  in  the  museum  itself.  He  begins 
naturally  with  the  inscriptions,  the  first  of  which,  a  sepulchral  stone  to 
one  Tadtus  Ezupertus,  records  a  *'  German  Expedition"  of  the  third 
century  (as  is  supposed),  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  history* 
Almost  every  inscription  here  given  has  been  the  subject  of  literary 
correspondence  and  friendly  discussion.  The  pith  of  the  observations 
made  on  each  by  contemporary  antiquaries  is  generally  summed  up 
very  fairly  by  the  author.  *  The  uninitiated,  however,  will  often  doubt 
whether  many  of  these  abbreviated  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  so 
weather-worn  and  obliterated  that  the  letters  can  only  be  guessed  at  in 
certain  lights,  can  possibly  be  deciphered.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Roman  stone-cutters  of  Isca  of  the  Silures  were  as 
careless  in  their  orthography  as  any  country  mason  of  our  own  day. 
Letters  are  often  misplaced,  and  the  use  of  the  nexus  is  most  arbitrary. 
It  is  curious  enough  to  find  pretty  clear  evidence  that,  of  the  diflPerent 
inscriptions  here  brought  together,  some  were  not  only  set  up  by  the 
same  persons,  but  were  cut  by  the  same  workman.  This  is  the  caAC 
with  an  altar  and  a  votive  tablet  erected  by  one  Gallienus  and  others. 
A  memorial  of  the  **  first  tesserarius"  of  the  Augustan  Legion  is  the 
only  known  British  example  of  the  name  of  that  inferior  officer,     llie 
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duty  of  the  tetserarhu  was  to  receive  the  watchword  of  the  day  from 
the  commanding  officer,  and  to  pnhliah  it  to  the  legion.  Another  io- 
Bcription  supplies  us  with  a  meaning  of  the  word  centuria,  unknown  to 
Ducange  or  Gruter.  In  this  place  it  must  certainly,  from  the  context, 
he  taken  to  mean  the  harrack  or  quarters  of  the  century  or  company. 
The  great  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  interpretation  of  frag- 
mentary lapidary  inscriptions  is  well  illustrated  in  one  here  givea, 
which  had  heen  read  the  wrong  way  up  for  fifty  years  before  some  one 
thought  of  turning  it  upside  down.  Even  so  the  meaning  is  not  in- 
telligible. Represented  approximately  in  modem  capitals,  this  puzzling 
inscription  runs  thus : — 

"  COHVIII 
CANONIANI." 

We  give  it  as  an  exercise  for  our  readers'  ingenuity.  Mr.  Franks  in- 
terprets it  as  *'the  usual  centurial  mark,  followed  by  C.  JVUI 
CAECINIANI.*'  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  not  Roman  at  all,  bot 
Bardic  or  Runic. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  professed  antiquaries  to 
quote  Mr.  Lee's  description  of  the  usual  process  by  which  defaced 
lapidary  inscriptions  are  made  legible.  This  plan  may  often  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  reading  the  Lombardic  epitaphs  which  often 
occur  in  our  churches. 

''The  slab  it  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean  and  well  moistened  ;  a  sheet  of 
dry  silver  paper  it  then  to  be  laid  upon  it,  when  a  singular  effect  will  be  ob- 
served. Every  part  which  touches  the  wet  stone  partakes  of  its  dark  coloiir. 
while  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  is  stretched  over  the  hollows  retains  its 
orinnal  white  appearance.  In  fact,  inscriptions  which  before  were  hardW 
vismle  seem  by  this  process  to  start  into  existence  as  in  a  moment.  The 
paper  may  then  be  pressed  ioto  the  cavities  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  the  letters 
traced  with  a  brush  and  Indian  ink.  If  dirided  into  squares  by  lines  ^o^ 
responding  with  others  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  very  accurate  copy  may  then  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Hiibner  has  kindly  mentioned  that  for  actual  'robbings'  the 
French  plan,  called  by  them  estampage,  is  a  far  better  plan.  A  moistened 
blotting-naper  (or  printing  paper)  is  to  be  laid  on  the  stone.  It  is  then  rabbei 
or  Upped  with  a  brush  until  it  enters  into  every  part  of  each  letter;  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  down  while  still  wet,  and  put  to  dry.^' 

In  discoursing  of  the  fictile  remains  collected  in  the  Caerleon  Museum' 
Mr.  Lee  confirms  the  statement  made  by  other  antiquaries  that  earthen* 
ware  vessels  made  from  the  same  mould  are  frequently  brought  to  ligbt 
in  places  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  The  better  specimens  of 
what  is  called  Samian,  or  red  glazed  ware,  were  probably  imported 
from  the  Continent ;  and  only  inferior  pottery  made  in  Britain.  Yet  t 
mould  for  manufacturing  fictile  lamps,  of  elegant  shape,  has  been  found 
in  the  excavations  of  Isca  Silurum.  Those,  however,  who  are  sc- 
quainted  with  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Illustrations  of  Roman  London  will 
not  learn  much  more  from  the  ceramic  remains  of  Caerleon.  A  iUt 
brick,  found  at  Caerwent  {Vewta  Silurum),  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen 
of  the  rare  objects  called  graffiti.  This  tile  was  scribbled  over,  while 
the  clay  was  yet  wet  In  the  brick-field,  by  some  idle  fellow.     It  bears 
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the  name  of  Bellicianos,  scratched  iour  times  in  succession.  Mr.  Lee 
claims,  not  without  reason,  that  the  writing  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  cursive  hand  of  the  Romano- Britons. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  curious  beads  of  coloured  glass, 
commonly  called  "  Druids'  beads/'  Mr.  Lee  gives  us  a  piece  of  folks- 
lore.  He  tells  us  that  the  popular  Monmouthshire  notion  of  the  origin 
of  these  beads  agrees  almost  exactly  with  Pliny's  description  of  the 
aii^tmiiii  (Nat.  Hist.  xxix.  3)  : — 

'*  An  old  man  who  died  not  many  years  ago  used  to  declare  that  his  uncle 
actually  saw  the  formation  of  one.  His  story  was  that,  hearing  a  great 
hissing,  he  was  very  much  frightened,  and  climbed  into  a  tree  to  avoid  the 
snakes  which  were  congregating  in  great  numbers,  when  he  saw  with  perfect 
safety  the  whole  operation.  l£  then  went  on  to  relate  that  one  of  the  snakes 
was  killed  by  the  rest,  who  formed  the  ring  around  the  end  of  its  tail.  On 
their  retiring  he  found  the  bead,  or  '  glain-stone,'  as  it  is  frequently  called  in 
this  country.  ...  A  similar  account  is  given  by  several  other  people  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  they  do  not  venture  on  relating  the  particulars  so  mi- 
nutely. My  friend,  G.  W.  Nicholl,  Esq.,  assures  me  that  the  same  story  is 
current  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Usk,  and  also  in 
Glamorganshire.  In  Cornwall  these  beads  or  rings  are  called  glain^neidert 
.which  literally  means  '  the  serpent  of  glass.'  " 

The  process  by  which  these  beads  were  made  has  never  been  lost 
among  the  glass-works  of  Venice.  They  were  formed  out  of  a  tube  of 
concentric  rings  of  differently  coloured  glass. 

After  completing  his  account  of  the  other  classes  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quities of  the  museum,  which  present  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  and 
stdding  some  too  brief  observations  on  a  few  objects  of  Celtic  and  Me- 
diaeval date,  Mr.  Lee  concludes  with  a  sort  of  appendix  on  Caerleon 
itself  and  its  neighbourhood.  Ecclesiastical  antiquaries  connect  the 
name  of  Caerleon  with  Dubritius,  and  recognise  it  as  the  original  me- 
tropolitan seat  of  Wales  before  the  archbishopric  was  transferred  to 
S.  David's.  In  Roman  times  the  city  was  one  of  great  importance. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  founded  by  Julius  Frontinus,  about  a.d.  70, 
and  was  tbe  station  of  the  Second  Augustan  Legion,  which,  from  its 
protracted  stay  in  Britain,  was  called  Britannica.  Isca  Augusta,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Ravenna  list,  was  also  known  as  Isca  Silurum  (from  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  SUures,  who  lived  west  of  the  Severn),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Isca  Damnoniorum,  the  present  Exeter.  '*  The  word 
Isca,"  says  Mr,  Lee,  "  is,  in.  fact,  the  British  word  Wysg,  with  a 
Roman  termination,  and  signifies  that  the  place  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream.  The  word  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Usk,  the  river  on  which  Caerleon  is  situated."  He  continues,  '*  The 
modem  name  of  Caerleon  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Caer,  the  British  word  for  a  camp  or  fortified  city,  and  leon,  a  cor- 
ruption of  iegionum,  thus  making  it  'the  city  of  legions.'"  Some 
Welsh  authorities,  however,  spell  the  word  '*  caer-llion,"  or  "  the  city 
of  waters"— :a  name  which  is  said  to  be  very  appropriate  to  its  position 
among  the  windings  of  the  Usk  and  its  tributaries.  Of  the  Roman 
fortress  many  of  the  walls  remain,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  the  highest 
parts ;  and  its  plan,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city  and  its  principal  build- 
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logs,  has  been  ingeniously  traced  ont.  Some  notes  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  Caerleon  are  contributed  to  the  present  Tolume  by  Mr.  Wake- 
man.  He  refers  to  its  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  proTinoe 
of  Britannia  Secunda;  and,  estimating  its  area  within  the  walls  ss 
about  fifty  acres,  calculates  that  it  had  from  six  to  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants. He  discredits,  of  course,  the  glowing  accounts  given  by 
Oiraldus  Cambrensis  of  the  Roman  palaces  and  public  buildingB  as  sur- 
viving even  in  bis  time.  The  only  event  at  Isca  Silurum,  during  the 
Roman  period,  which  is  recorded,  is  the  martyrdom  of  Julius  and 
Aaron,  traditionally  declared  to  have  happened  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.     Into  the  later  history  of  the  place  we  need  not  enter. 

Hie  author  has  modestly  confined  himself  to  his  immediate  task — 
that  of  explaining  the  contents  of  the  interesting  museum  which  owes 
so  much  to  his  care.  His  collections  will  be  extremely  useful  to  tbt 
future  historian,  whenever  he  is  to  come,  who  shall  undertake  the  im- 
portant work  of  describing,  with  all  the  lights  of  modem  discovery,  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  But  in  general  interest  this 
volume  falls  short  not  only  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  researches  into  the 
archaeology  of  Roman  London,  but  of  a  work  with  which  it  may  be  mote 
fairly  compared,  the  Corinium  (the  modem  Cirencester).  pubHshed  a 
few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Buckman  and  Newmarch.  We  have  oftoi 
called  attention  to  the  zeal  and  patience  with  which  British  antiquitiea 
are  now  studied  in  every  quarter.  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  described  as  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  As- 
sociation, has  an  able  colleague  in  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  who  has  con- 
tributed much  useful  information  to  the  work  before  us.  A  volume 
like  the  present  one,  which  can  scarcely  be  published  at  a  remuneratvig 
price,  certainly  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  en- 
couragement among  us  of  the  study  of  the  archaeology  and  history  of 
our  native  country. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  GUILDHALL,  LONDON. 

Wa  see,  with  alloyed  satisfaction,  that  the  Corporation  of  London  are 
about  to  spend  a  large  sum,  not  less  indeed  than  £20,000,  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  Guildhall.  Designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bnn- 
ning,  the  surveyor  to  the  city,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Coipora- 
tion.  The  task  of  bringing  back  the  great  civic  hall  to  conformity 
with  its  Third-Pointed  type,  in  a  certain  way,  is  not  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  in  most  of  the  detsols  Mr.  Bunning  could  scarcely  go  fiar  astray. 
But  we  confess  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  so  important 
a  work  had  been  put  in  stronger  hands.  The  south  front  of  Guildhall 
is  strictly  a  new  work  ;  and,  mindful  of  the  glories  of  Ypres,  Louvain, 
and  other  Hdtels  de  Ville,  we  should  have  desired  something  much 
more  striking  and  original  than  Mr.  Bunning's  most  insipid  produc* 
tion.  It  is  a  great  evil  that  a  gentleman,  admirably  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  surveyor,  should  be  placed  by  accident  in  a  position  which  requtres 
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special  genius  and  originality.  We  are  astonished  that  in  these  days 
any  one  should  think  it  reasonable,  that  an  official  surveyor  should  be 
entrusted  with  works  which  are  quite  beyond  the  range  of  his  ordinary 
experience.  It  becomes  an  absurdity  that  great  architectural  works 
should  be  given,  as  by  a  privilege,  to  gentlemen  who,  however  well 
fitted  for  the  routine  work  of  their  offices,  have  never  been  calledupon 
to  make  original  designs.  So  considerable  a  work  as  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
submitted  to  (at  least  a  limited)  competition. 

Three  lithographs  of  Mr.  Bunning's  designs  are  before  us;  two 
showing  the  proposed  new  roof,  the  third  the  new  south  facade.  The  roof 
is  heavy,  and  commonplace  to  a  degree — a  mere  vulgar  hammerbeam 
late  Third-Pointed  conception,  with  hideous  pendentives.  All  the  de- 
tail is  of  the  coarsest,  meanest,  and  vulgarest  kind.  In  fact  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  poorer  roof  of  the  sort.  Something  much  better  than 
this — much  lighter  and  more  graceful — ought  to  have  been  provided. 
A  real  architect  would  have  considered  whether  some  new  develop- 
ment of  vaulting,  with  very  light  materials,  might  not  have  been 
devised.  As  it  is,  we  have  in  this  design  just  such  an  "academic" 
Third-Pointed  roof  as  any  architect's  apprentice  would  turn  out  after 
a  few  months'  routine  in  an  office.  It  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
place  and  the  age. 

But  the  south  facade  is  even  worse.  We  really  think  the  present 
grotesque  front  is  more  dignified  than  the  proposed  new  one.  An 
open  archway  between  two  attenuated  oriels  is  the  motif  of  this  de- 
sign. It  would  pass  muster,  perhaps,  as  the  entrance  to  a  well- 
endowed  hospital  in  a  third-rate  town.  Smallness,  meanness,  and 
unsuitableness  could  hardly  be  better  exemplified.  Many  a  country 
parsonage  has  better  bow-windows  than  are  here  given  to  flank  the 
single  doorway.  These  have  two  lights  in  front,  and  one  light  in  an 
oblique  return  on  each  side ;  and  are  ci^ped  by  a  petty  open  parapet. 
Above  there  is  a  story  with  square-headed  IHidor  windows,  the  whole 
being  topped  by  a  flat  parapet,  stepped  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  hold 
the  City  arms ;  while  two  gigantic  pinnacles,  with  top-heavy  finials* 
rise  useless  and  meaningless,  one  on  each  side— disconnected  from  the 
slender  buttresses  below  them,  and  eoantervailing  no  pressure  from  any 
quarter.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  there  is  no 
thought  in  such  a  design  as  this  of  memorial  sculpture  ?  There  is  not 
even  a  flower-moulding  inside  or  out.  The  greatest  stretch  of  fancy 
is  in  some  cabbage-like  crockets  here  and  there ;  unless  we  except  the 
griffins  which  support  the  City  arms  and  the  sword-bearer's  cap  which« 
in  high  relief,  surmounts  them.  Seriously,  this  restoration  is  a  dis- 
grace to  us ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  the  Guildhall  of  London  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  few  years  longer  in  its  present  condition.  Is 
it  impossible,  we  wonder,  to  stay  this  waste  of  money,  until  something 
better  can  be  devised  ? 
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THE  LATE  MR.  LB  STRANGE. 

Wb  cannot  allow  the  Eeclesiologiat  to  appear,  withoat  some  expres- 
sion of  the  deep  regret  which  baa  been  caoaed  in  ecclesiological  circles 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stylenum  Le  Strange*  Hia  loss  in  many 
wava  ia  irreparable.  Mr.  Le  Strange  had  been  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  an  occasional  con- 
tributor  to  theae  pages,  and  an  invaluable  guide  in  the  adjodicatioo  of 
our  annual  colour-prizes.  He  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  sdf- 
denying  amateur  artist,  who  has  for  years  been  engaged  at  his  own 
cost  in  painting  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral.  We  hope  that 
he  has  left  behind  him  enough  sketches  to  enable  this  great  work  to 
be  finished  according  to  his  own  designs.  He  was  about  at  the  time 
of  his  most  unexpected  death,  (which  was  occasioned  by  heart-disease.) 
to  undertake  the  painting  of  the  east  end  of  the  new  church  of  S. 
Alban,  Baldwin's-gardens.  We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  this  work 
can  be  continued  by  any  worthy  successor.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  at  large  of  the  personal  merits  and  private  character  of  the  frieiKl 
whom  we  have  lost.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Le  Strange  was  io  all 
respects  the  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  his  lamented  death, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  has  left  a  gap  among  his  ecclesiological  col- 
leagues which  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  up.  It  deserves  notice,  that  this 
loss  is  the  first  caused  by  the  hand  of  death  among  those  who  bare 
been  most  nearly  concerned  from  the  very  first  in  the  ecclesiological 
movement. 


FLORAL  DECORATION. 

A  Few  Plain  Rules  and  Hints  fw  the  Floral  DeeonUum  of  VUiay 
Churches,     Mozleys. 

Wa  can  recommend  this  modest  little  broehtare.  To  show  the  nature 
of  the  book  and  the  completeness  of  the  rules,  we  will  extract  the 
directions  for  making  wreaths  of  evergreens,  which  the  writer  calb 
"  the  root  and  branch  of  the  whole  matter." 

'<RULB   FOR  MAKING   LARQB  WREATHS. 

"  Take  a  thick  cord  for  the  foundation — aacertain  that  it  ia  the  required  i 
length :  for  arches  and  windows,  it  ia  best  to  work  the  two  aidea  ia  distinct  I 
pieces,  aa  they  must  be  twined  from  top  to  bottom,  and  correapond  in  amog^  i 
ment ;  form  a  loop  at  the  upper  end,  from  which  to  auapend  the  wreath  whei  j 
completed.  Have  a  good  supply  of  evergreens  prepared  in  suitable  lengths,  l«>  | 
fore  3^ott  begin  your  work ;  great  care  muat  be  taken  that  these  are  not  toosmalL 
as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  graceful  large  wreath,  if  this  miatake  is  made:  i 
good  length  of  stalk  insures  firmness,  and  allowa  the  leaves  to  fidl  with  gn^ 
and  ease.  Holly,  laurel,  and  yew  or  fir  to  spray  lightly  at  the  aidea,  form  lad 
wreatha  for  Christmas :  much  time  is  saved  if  two  persons  assist  in  uuixaf: 
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one  wreath— one  working,  and  the  other  sapplying  all  that  is  neoetaarv.  The 
twine  to  bind  it  with,  mast  be  used  in  abort  iengtha ;  the  cord  muat  be  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  evergreens  placed  one  by  one,  each  over  the  other, 
under  the  thumb,  while  they  are  carefully  and  firmly  bound  together  with  the 
twine  held  in  the  right  hand. 

"  The  importance  of  placine  each  piece  over  the  other,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  cord,  is  to  insure  a  smooth  background,  to  lay  on  the  wall ;  and  to  give  a 
rich  full  effect  in  front* 

"  Be  very  careful  never  to  alloiv  the  fiotiie  to  <oof en,  or  the  whole  work 
will  become  disarranged. 

"  These  wreaths  may  be  easily  fixed  in  their  positions,  if  large  hooked  nails 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet  round  the  arches — and  which  are 
very  little  perceived  if  left  in  permanently — as  upon  these  the  wreaths  rest, 
being  secured  above  bv  the  loop,  which  hangs  on  the  centre  nail. 

"  It  gives  a  veir  rich  effect  to  the  church,  if  round  the  small  windows  are 

E laced  wreaths  of  laurel  leaves,  sewn  on  calico ;  these,  beine  very  light,  can. 
e  fixed  into  plaster  with  such  small  nails  aa  will  not  at  all  dmce  the  walla. 
"  Frontals  or  borders,  for  pulpits,  lecterns,  or  fonts,  can  be  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  of  ivy  or  holly  leaves,  several  inchea  wide,  with  a  few  bunchea 
of  hollv  beniea  fastened  on  at  intervals ;  these,  from  their  lightnesa,  being 
eaaily  fitted  into  any  formi  the  architecture  or  carving  may  take.^ — Pp.  6— 7« 

The  following  concluding  advice  may  also  be  quoted : 

"  Flowers  for  wreaths  last  longer  if  gathered  the  day  before  thej  are  re- 
quired, the  water  which  they  imbibe  during  the  night  giving  them  an  mcreased 
vigour. 

"  Young  green  leaves  in  the  spring  should  never  be  used,  as  they  fade  in  a 
few  hours. 

"  White  broom  and  fern  leaves  form  elegant  backgrounds  for  bouquets. 

*'  The  Christmas  rose  or  hellebore  is  a  lovely  flower  for  bouquets. 

"  The  double  narcissi,  large  yellow  ranunculus  or  ^lobe  flower,  and  purple 
pansies,  with  scarlet  geranium,  form  a  beautiful  combmation  for  small  devices, 
with  box,  myrtle,  or  arbor  vitae. 

"  If  any  wreaths  are  placed  upon  stone,  it  is  well  to  put  a  piece  of  oiled 
cloth  under  them,  to  prevent  any  stain  which  might  be  caused  by  the  moisture 
from  the  moss. 

"  Never  begin  wreath  making  without  having  a  pair  of  scissora  attached  to 
the  waist,  or  they  will  assuredly  be  soon  out  of  sight,  though  not  out  of 
mind. 

"  Let  me  give  one  caution  against  doing  too  much ;  the  architecture  of  the 
church  should  be  decorated,  not  concealed,  as  it  too  often  is  by  thick  wreaths 
hung  in  festoons,  looking  more  fit  for  a  drawing-room  than  a  church ;  the 
form  of  an  arch  is  its  beautv;  why  then  direct  the  eye  to  anything  else? 

*'  The  details  of  church  decoratioif  must  depend  upon  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  each  decorator,  but  let  all  be  done  with  a  meaning, 

**  Cottagers  soon  become  interested  in  the  work,  and  are  proud  if  they  have 
any  flowers  they  can  contribute  towards  the  good  cause ;  farmers  also  may 
easily  be  led  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving  their  sheaves  of  com  which  after- 
wards can  be  distributed  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  deserving  of  the 
parishioners. 

"  I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  that  the  more  church  work  is  brought 
amongst  the  people,  the  more  interest  and  value  will  they  feel  for  their 
church ;  in  this  particular  work,  even  little  children  may  be  taught  to  feel 
the  pleasure  of  giving  their  help.  May  then  the  revival  of  this  fQod  old 
custom  be  the  means  of  impressing  upon  their  minds,  and  not  on  theirs  alone, 
the  purest  and  deepest  feelmgs  of  love  and  thankfulness  towards  Him  Who  is 
the  '  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things.'  "—Pp.  25—28. 
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THB  OLD  HUNDREDTH  PSALM  TUNE. 


To  the  Bdiiar  of  the  Eetietiologisi. 

PewMty  Reeiaijn  8epi.  8/i. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  endcMM  a  setttng  of  "Old  Hundredth,'*  whidi  I  have 
just  found  in  an  old  Scotch  Psalm-book,  entitled  '*  The  PBalffiee  of  IhM 
in  Prose  and  Meeter,  with  their  whole  Tunes  in  foure  or  moe  parts, 
and  some  Psalmes  in  Reports. — Printed  at  Edinbui^h,  by  the  Heires 
of  Andrew  Hart.     Anno  Dom.  1635." 

All  the  Tunes  have  the  melody  in  the  Tenor»  and  some  have  a  part 
called  "  QyiNTvs,"  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  four.  The  book  is  ap- 
parently intended  for  use  by  two  persons  facing  each  other,  being 
arranged  thus : 


Page  11. 

Chbbhirb  Tunb. 

Church  Part    Tenor. 
Contra. 

Glasgow  Tunb. 

Church  Part.    Tenor. 
Contra. 

CULROS  TUNB. 

Church  Part.    Tenor. 
Contnu 
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'■linx  BOHIAQ 

The  tune  commonly  known  as  **  Dundee  "  appears  here  under  tbe 
name  of  •'French  Tune,"  while  ••  Dundie  Tune"  is  that  called 
'"  Windsor  "  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Faithfully  youre, 

J.  F.  Ravbnshaw. 
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FORBIGN  GLBANINGS. 

Thb  fine  church  of  8,  Andrew,  Bayonne,  which  we  have  akeady  criti- 
cised*  is  defaced  (a«  we  learn  from  a  recent  Tisitor)  by  a  miserable 
painted  reredos,  representing  drawing-room  curtains.  The  large  rose 
window  in  the  soath  transept  is  filled  with  painted  glass :  bat  the 
glazing  is  almost  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  without  any 
moulding  or  chamfer.  The  effect  of  course  is  unpleasing.  Bayonne 
Cathedral  has  lately  receiTed  coloured  decorations  in  the  vaulting  cells 
of  some  of  its  side  chapels. 

The  JwM  number  of  the  Abb6  Corblet's  Revue  de  I'Art  Chritien 
contains,  among  other  articles,  a  notice  of  M.  Breton's  recent  work  on 
Athens.  This  describes  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Athens  as  well  as 
those  of  an  earlier  date ;  M.  Breton  gives  a  ground-plan  and  an  in* 
ternal  perspective  of  the  subterranean  little  ruined  basilica  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  situated  near  the  grotto  of  Pan.  The  roof  is  a  kind  of 
round-arched  barrel  vault ;  and  retains  the  traces  of  frescoes,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  10th  century.  M.  Breton  seems  to  imagine, 
and  M.  Corblet  does  not  correct  him,  that  the  original  entrance  was  at 
the  apse,  and  the  altar  at  the  opposite  end  !  The  chord  of  the  apse  is 
occupied  by  a  low  well,  within  which  is  the  ancient  fountain  of  the 
Clepsydra,  mentioned  in  Aristophanes  and  Plutarch.  We  imagine  that 
the  altar  was  immediately  over  this  fountain,  and  that  the  little  church 
was  built  on  this  spot,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  spring. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Chriatliches  Kunstblatt,  there  is  a  highly 
laudatory  description  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  new  church  of  S.  Nicolas, 
in  Hamburg,  with  an  engraving  of  the  pulpit.  This  is  of  stone,  octa- 
gonal, supported  on  shafts,  with  an  enriched  central  column.  Figures 
of  Apostles  stand  at  the  angles,  and  the  desk  is  home  by  an  eagle. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps  with  metal  balustrade 
winding  round  a  pier. 

We  observe  that  our  proposal  to  collect,  under  the  head  of  Foreign 
Gleamnge,  various  scrape  of  information  with  respect  to  continental 
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ecclesiology  is  noticed,  with  approbation,  by  the  Organ  fur  Ckrisilkhe 
Kunst,  in  a  paper  entitled  Kunsthericht  aus  England,  This  joamal 
contains  a  paper  by  Mr,  Ernest  Weyer  on  some  of  the  ancient 
churches  in  Koln  ;  and  an  engraving  of  a  new  pastoral  staflf  for  the 
(Latin)  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  worked  by  Grabriel  Hermeling.  The 
design  of  this  is  not  remarkable.  A  group  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men  occupies  the  middle  of  the  crook ;  and  four  small  figures, 
in  the  solid,  under  stiff  Gothic  open  canopies,  form  a  circlet  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  staff  below  the  crook. 

A  monograph  of  the  church  of  Borgund  in  Norway,  with  ground- 
plan,  a  perspective,  and  sections,  by  Mr.  N.  Nicolaysen,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Christiania.  This  is  one  of  the  Norwegian  timber  churches. 
The  plan  is  a  parallelogram  for  the  nave  with  a  narrow  aisle  running 
all  round  it,  and  a  chancel,  ending  in  a  circular  apse :  while  an  ad- 
ditional external  aisle  runs  round  the  whole  building.  Over  the  middle 
of  the  nave  there  is  a  kind  of  raised  belfry  stage :  and  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apse  is  a  small  circular  turret.  Large  wooden  crosses 
end  the  lower  gables.  Tlie  upper  gables  have  fantastic  carved  orna- 
ments, curving  outwards,  in  most  barbaric  fashion,  like  the  gables  of 
Japanese  houses.  The  construction  is  rude  but  strong.  The  carved 
heads  and  details  are  coarse,  and  seem  to  have  a  Romanesque  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  Bulletin  Monumental  (No.  3)  we  find  an  illustrated  paper  by 
M.  A.  Pannier,  on  the  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  last  year  at  Lisieox. 
and  an  account  by  M.  Renault  of  an  Archssological  Excursion  in  the  Ar- 
rondissements  of  Louviers  and  Les  Andelys.  This  contains  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St-Germain  of  Louviers,  of 
the  village  churches  of  St-Etienne-du-Vauvray  and  Incarville»  and 
others.  The  church  at  Vauvray,  an  apsidal  Romanesque  building  of 
the  11th  or  12th  century  has  been  "  restored,'*  and  its  ancient  windows 
removed  for  the  insertion  of  a  larger  one  with  '*  mauvais  vitraux."  The 
fine  Romanesque  church  of  Notre-Dame-du-Vaudreuil  has  been  re- 
cently restored  by  M.  Simon,  an  architect  of  Rouen.  The  church  at 
L^ry  is  also  Romanesque ;  that  of  Pont-de-rarche,  built  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century  demands  immediate  steps  for  its  preservation. 
Speaking  of  the  ancient  and  curious  church  of  Pltres,  M.  Renault 
says: — 

"  M.  le  Cur^  me  manifests  le  d^sir  de  voir  r^parer  son  ^lise :  je  combattis 
cette  pens^e ;  il  est  ^  louhaiter  que,  si  un  travail  quelconque  est  neoessaire, 
il  soit  fait  sous  la  direction  d'un  ami  des  arts  et  d'un  homme  de  go<it,  qui  ne 
mette  pas  sa  gloire  k  modemiser  IVglise." 

In  the  Romanesque  church  of  Pont-St-Pierre  a  new  steeple,  designed 
in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  has  just  been  added  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  After  describing  various  other  churches  and  monastic 
ruins,  M.  Renault  concludes  with  an  unfavourable  criticism  of  the 
painted  glass  placed  in  the  church  of  Fleury-sur-Andelle.  M.  dc 
Caumont  himself  contributes  a  narrative  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Berthouville  (Eure)  to  examine  the  spot  where  some  silver  vases  and 
other  antiquities  of  Roman  date  were  discovered  some  years  ago.    Tbc 
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Ambons  of  the  charchea  of  Rome  form  the  subject  of  a  short  notice  by 
the  Abb^  Noget-Lecondre :  and  M.  Siman  describes  the  desecrated 
church  of  S.  Dominic  at  Nice.  This  he  considers  to  be  a  monument 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  century,  although  from  its  architectural 
character  any  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  Transitional  style  of 
the  12th  century.  He  says  -,- — "  Mais  ici  il  faut  se  d^partir  un  peu  de 
la  rigueur  des  regies  arch^ologiques  et  se  bien  rappeler  que  les  contrees 
m&'idionales,  comme  le  comt^  de  Nice,  ont  €t6,  au  point  de  vue  archi- 
tectural, presque  constamment  en  retard  sur  le  centre  et  le  nord  de  la 
France.'*  This  church,  it  seems,  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  h6tel  de 
ville  built  on  its  site.  The  writer  winds  up  with  an  appeal  to  the 
govemment  of  the  Bmperor.  si  ielair4  et  si  gMreux,  to  rescue  and 
restore  this  remarkable  building  under  the  care  of  M.  VioUet  Le  Due 
or  M.  Duban.  The  Abb^  Decorde  describes  a  hideous  bier,  contain  • 
ing  the  image  of  a  putrefying  corpse,  still  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Bures-en-Bray,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  perfor&i- 
ance  of  the  "  Myst^re  de  la  Mort." 

The  following  questions  were  among  others  proposed  for  discussion 
at  a  congress  of  French  archaeologists  held  last  summer : — 

"  1.  Quelles  transformations  les  ^glises  ii  une  seule  nef  ont-elles  subiesi 
depuia  le  XII*  si^de  jusq'au  XVI%  dans  le  midi  de  la  France  oii  elles  sont 
si  r^pandues  ? 

"  2.  Quelle  influence  I'esprit  modeme  a-t-il  exerc^  sur  Tart  contempo- 
rain  7    Quel  sera  Tavenir  de  I'art  sous  cette  influence  P 

**  3.  Les  ^^ments  d'un  style  nouveau  pourraient-ils  r^ulter  de  rallianee 
plus  intime  de  I'architecture,  de  U  peinture  et  de  la  sculpture  7"    . 

Finally  M.  de  Caumont  reviews  M.  Raymond  Bordeauxes  excellent 
treatise  De  la  Reparation  des  ^glises,  Principes  d'Arch^ologie  pratique 
et  appliqude,  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  edition.  He  says  of  it 
*"  L^auteur  montre  le  ridicule  de  tons  ces  objets  de  pacotille  que  colpor- 
tent  les  speculateurs  avides  de  faire  fortune  auz  d^peos  de  I'Eglise.  II 
fait  la  guerre  au  carton-pierre,  k  la  fonte  de  fer,  au  zinc,  aux  imitations 
de  marbre  et  de  bois  veind,  aux  pavages  blancs  et  noirs  qui  font  d^- 
truire  tant  de  pr^cieuses  dalles  tumulaires,  aux  vitraux  modemes^  si 
durs  de  couleur  et  si  pauvres  de  style."  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see 
so  strong  a  feeling  against  over-restoration  among  French  ecclesiolo- 
gists. 
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At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Archseolo^cal  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Walker  read  a  long  and  minute  paper  on  the  Eodeaiology  of  the 
county,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  quotations. 

Worcestershire  contains  ^62  churches  and  chapels.  Of  these,  157 
remain  for  the  most  part  as  they  were  left  by  the  mediaeral  churdi 
builders,  saving  the  introduction  of  modem  fittings  and  a  few  minor 
alterations.  Nineteen  churches  have  been  parti^y.  and  31  wholly 
rebuilt,  while  45  are  entirely  new  structures,  erected  principally  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  though  a  few  were  built  during  the  last  century,  a» 
Wribbenhall.  Stourport.  and  S.  Thomas's.  Stourbridge. 

Of  the  cruciform  structure  with  a  central  tower,  which  may  be 
termed  the  highest  development  of  the  plan  of  a  Christian  temple, 
whether  considered  from  a  symbolical  or  an  sesthetical  point  of  view, 
there  are  but  three  examples,  exclasive  of  conventual  churches,  namely, 
Ripple.  Old  Broadway,  and  Alderminster,  and  the  latter  is  destitute 
of  aisles  either  to  nave  or  chancel.  Transeptal  churches,  without 
central  tower,  lose  much  of  the  cruciform  effect ;  and  the  transepts 
being  lower  than  the  body  of  the  building,  have  the  appearance  of 
mere  projecting  chapels,  which  they  frequently  were.  There  are  eleven 
churches  of  this  description,  each  having  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  and  four  of  them, — ^namely,  Kempsey.  Powick.  All  Saintt' 
Evesham,  and  Bretforton, — north  and  south  aisles  to  the  nave.  Crowle, 
Oddingley,  Birts  Morton,  and  Middle  Littieton  are  small  cncaform 
buildings,  without  aisles.  Seven  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Evesham  possess  a  transeptal  chapel  on  one  side  of  the  nave  only,  five 
being  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side.  Gastie  Morton  and 
Severn  Stoke  have  likewise  a  south  transept,  which  in  the  latter  esse 
is  balanced  by  a  tower  on  the  opposite  side. 

Of  churches  with  aisles,  thirty-four  have  them  on  both  sides  of  the 
nave  ;  and  twenty- nine  on  one  side  only,  thirteen  on  the  north,  and 
sixteen  on  the  south.  In  twenty-four  instances  there  is  a  chapel  or 
aisle  to  the  chancel,  and  mostly  on  one  side  only ;  while  seventy-fooi 
churches  possess  neither  aisles  nor  chapels  to  nave  or  chancel. 

The  tower  is  almost  universally  found  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
103  out  of  126  being  so  placed ;  three  stand  in  the  centre  of  crudfonn 
churches,  besides  the  cathedral  and  the  conventual  churches  of  Per- 
shore  and  Great  and  Little  Malvern,  and  six  between  the  nave  and 
chancel  where  there  are  no  transepts.  At  Hampton  Lovett.  Areley 
Kings,  and  Ck)theridge.  the  tower  occupies  the  position  of  a  south 
porch  ;  at  Pirton  it  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  \iave ;  at  S.  An- 
drew's. Droitwich,  north  of  the  chancel ;  Stoke  Prior,  south  of  the 
chancel ;  S.  Mary's,  Kidderminster,  and  Eckington,  west  end  of  south 
aisle ;  at  Severn  Stoke,  north-east  of  nave  ;  and  at  DodderhiU.  it  fono* 
the  south  transept,  having  been  erected  in  the  seventeenth  centurVi  iu 
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place  of  the  central  tower,  which  was  mach  injured  daring  the  civil 
wars. 

Forty  bell  turrets  rise  from  the  west,  and  only  three — ^Wyre,  Alston, 
and  the  desecrated  chapel  at  Netherton — from  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  Sapey  Pitchard  church  has  neither  turret  nor  tower,  the  bells 
being  hung  just  beneath  the  roof  at  the  west  end. 

Chancels  are  generally  well  developed,  and  even  in  the  smallest 
churches  are,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  marked  by  being  lower  and  narrower 
than  the  nave.  This  is  not,  however,  invariably  the  case,  as  in  some 
instances  the  chancel  appears  externally  to  be  a  mere  prolongation  of 
the  nave.  Pershore  abbey  church  and  the  crjrpt  of  the  cathedral  are 
the  only  examples  we  have  of  the  apse. 

About  sixteen  high  chancel  screens  remain  more  or  less  perfect ;  the 
finest  are  those  at  Shelsley  Walsh.  Little  Malvern,  Upton  Snodsbury, 
and  Blockley.  The  screen  at  Sedgeberrow  is  of  a  very  unusual  design, 
having  painted  boards  instead  of  tracery,  and  the  lower  part  of  stone. 
At  Castle  Morton  is  a  very  perfect  high  screen,  surmounted  by  the 
royal  arms,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1682.  The  screens  at  Alvechurch 
and  Hampton  Lovett  were  removed  during  the  recent  restoration  of 
those  churches.  The  lower  or  solid  panels  alone  sometimes  remain  in 
their  original  position,  as  at  Alfrick,  Wickhamford,  and  Birts  Morton, 
where  the  gates  are  still  perfect,  as  they  are  also  at  Middle  Littleton. 
Rood-lofts  still  exist  at  Besford,  Leigh,  and  Strensham ;  they  are  of 
late  date,  and  enriched  with  colour.  The  one  at  Strensham,  contain- 
ing twenty-four  painted  figures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  now  forms  the 
front  of  a  western  gaUery ;  and  the  loft  at  Bredon  was  removed  about 
1843.  The  rood'beam  remains  at  Little  Malvern  and  at  Shelsley 
Walsh. 

The  only  example  of  an  original  reredos  I  have  met  with  is  at  Sedge- 
berrow ;  it  consists  of  three  large  canopied  niches,  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  five-light  east  window,  the  centre  niche  being  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  side  ones,  and  in  front  of  the  window ;  but  the 
whole  is  much  mutilated. 

No  original  stone  altar  remains.  A  portion  of  one  figured  in  the 
'*  Glossary  "  as  existing  at  Bengeworth  (at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle),  was  destroyed  when  the  church  was  repewed  some  years  ago. 

Sedilia  are  scarce.  The  triple  arrangement  occurs  in  ten  churches, 
the  most  elegant  being  the  Decorated  ones  at  Kidderminster  and  Chad- 
desley  Corbett,  and  the  Early  English  ones  at  Kempsey.  Double 
sedilia  are  met  with  in  four  churches.  At  Sedgeberrow  and  Brickle- 
hampton  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  stone  arm-chairs.  One 
wide  arch  encloses  the  seats  at  Alvechurch,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
single  sedile  at  Beoley. 

Piscinse  are  very  general,  occupying  the  usual  position  in  the  chancel- 
aisle,  and  touth-east  of  nave,  lliey  are  commonly  under  a  plain 
trefoil-headed  opening,  but  there  is  a  rich  example  under  a  projecting 
canopy  at  Sedgeberrow.  Double  piscinse  are  very  rare,  the  only  ones 
I  know  of  being  at  Fladbury  and  the  cathedral  (elegant  Early  English), 
and  in  the  window-sill  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  crypt.  The  pis- 
cina at  Kempsey  contains  three  carved  brackets,  instead  of  the  usual 
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shelf.  At  Bredon  is  a  sort  of  low-side- window  at  the  back,  opeDing 
into  the  churchyard.  The  piscina  is  placed  across  the  south-east  aogle 
of  the  chancel,  at  Hill-Croome,  and  in  the  east  wall,  south  of  the  altar, 
at  Great  Comberton. 

We  have  but  few  Easter  sepulchres.     There  is  a  richly  moulded 
'  niche,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  piscina,  on  the  north 

'  fide  of  the  sanctuary  at  Chaddesley  Corbett,  which  was  probably  uied 

I;  for  the  purpose,  as  were  also,  no  doubt,  recessed  tombe  occupying  a 

similar  position,  as  in  the  very  fine  example  at  Bredon. 
^  Low- side- windows  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  always  blocked  up, 

as  at  Fkidbury,  Chaddesley  Corbett,  Pedmore,  and  Holt.  At  the  Utter 
church  are  two  of  these  openings,  one  under  the  north-west  window  of 
the  chancel,  and  one  in  the  aisle  exactly  opposite  the  other.  Th« 
westernmost  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  sometima 
lower  than  the  others,  and  doubtless  served  the  same  purpose,  whatever 
that  might  have  been.  Squints,  or  Hagioscopes,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  are  not  so  common  as  in  some  districts,  where  the  more  fire- 
quent  occurrence  of  intricate  ground-plans  rendered  their  introductioo 
desirable.  There  are  good  plain  examples  at  Little  Malvern,  opening 
from  the  side  chancels  into  the  choir ;  at  Belbroughton  is  one  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  altar  from  the  rood-stairs  ;  and  one  at  S.  John's, 
Worcester,  has  been  obliterated  by  the  alterations  recently  carried 
out  at  that  church. 

Stalls,  with  miserere  seats «  occur  at  the  cathedral.  Great  and  Little 

Malvern,  Ripple,  and  Holy  Cross,  Pershore.     The  original  chancel 

seats,  returned  against  the  screen,  remain,  at  least  on  (me  side,  at  Biits 

Morton,  Sedgeberrow,  and  Huddington.     Altar  tables  and  rails  are 

•  generally  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Restoration. 

Side-chapels  or  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  frequently  an  extension  of 
the  nave  aisles  eastward,  sometimes  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  chancd 
as  at  Claines,  Rock,  S.  Lawrence  Evesham ;  S.  Alban,  S.  Helen.  S. 
Andrew,  and  S.  John,  Worcester ;  but  often  only  one  bay*  eastward 
of  the  chancel  arch,  as  at  Bromsgrove,  Stoke  Prior,  and  Alvecharch. 
Chapels  with  a  gabled  roof,  and  attached  to  the  chancel,  are  often  the 
private  mortuary  chapels  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  as  at  Spetcfaley. 
Hampton  Lovett,  Bockleton,  and  Cotheridge. 

There  are  original  vestries  at  Bellbroughton.  Chaddesley  Corbett. 
Rock,  Stoke  Prior,  and  Suckley  ;  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
and  having  lean-to  roofs,  except  Suckley,  which  is  gabled  transversely. 
At  Rock  and  Stoke  Prior  is  an  upper  as  well  as  a  lower  chamber,  the 
latter  being  vaulted  with  stone  at  Stoke. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  nave,  we  find  that  it  seldoa 
exhibits  any  great  height,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  clerestory,  which 
Occurs  but  in  ten  churches,  and  two  or  three  of  these  possess  it  on  one 
side  only.  The  "  Late  Perpendicular"  church  of  S.  Lawrence,  Eve- 
sham, stands  alone  in  having  a  clerestory  to  both  nave  and  chancel, 
but  here  it  does  not  afiTect  the  external  appearance  of  the  building. 
being  hidden  from  view  by  the  gabled  roof  of  the  aisles.  There  is  a 
Norman  clerestory  at  Overbury,  which  is  now  an  vUenuJ  feature,  ia 
consequence  of  the  widening  of  the  aisles  and  the  raising  of  their 
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roofs  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Eighteen  churches  have  aisles  with 
gabled  roofs,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  aisles  are  under  lean-to 
roofs.  The  south  aisle  at  S.  John's,  Worcester,  and  the  aisles  at 
Kingsnorton.  are  gabled  north  and  south  *,  the  transverse  gables,  in 
the  latter  instance,  being,  however,  a  comparatively  modern  addition. 
Judging  from  old  prints,  the  aisles  to  the  former  churches  of  S.  Martin 
and  All  Saints,  Worcester,  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
eastern  bay  of  the  aisle  often  formed  a  chantry  or  other  chapel,  the 
piscina  and  other  indications  of  an  altar  being  of  common  occurrence 
in  this  position  ;  and  the  screen  also  remains  at  Salwar|)e.  At  Shelsley 
Walsh,  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  was  screened  off  to  form  a 
chantry,  there  being  but  one  other  example  of  such  an  arrangement  in 
the  kingdom. 

Roofs  are  for  the  most  part  of  simple  construction,  the  trussed  rafter 
being  the  most  common  type,  and  it  has  always  a  good  effect,  which, 
however,  is  generally  destroyed  owing  to  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
some  century  or  more  ago  of  plastering  open  timbered  roofs.  Good 
cradle  roofs  exist  at  Sedgeberrow  and  Oreat  Comberton  ;  the  timbers 
of  the  latter  are  remarkably  massive,  and  neither  of  them  has  ever 
been  plastered.  There  is  a  good  Perpendicular  roof  over  the  nave  at 
Bromsgrove,  and  others  of  the  same  period  at  S.  Peter's,  Droitwich, 
Church  Honeyboume,  Chaddesley  Corbett,  &c. ;  but  perhaps  the  finest 
is  at  Eckington,  where  the  collar  pieces  are  richly  ornamented  with 
carving,  the  whole  being  now  hidden  from  view  by  the  introduction  of 
a  lower  plastered  roof.  Remains  of  coved  and  panelled  roofs  occur  at 
Abberton,  North  Piddle,  and  at  Orafton  Fiyford,  where,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave,  it  is  richly  painted  with  the  evangelistic  symbols,  stars,  &c. 
1'here  are  flat  panelled  wooden  ceilings  over  the  transept  at  Severn 
Stoke,  the  chancel  at  Newland,  the  sanctuary  at  Besford,  and  the  nave 
at  Little  Malvern,  the  latter  now  plastered. 

Stone  vaulting  is  very  rare :  the  only  large  spaces  thus  covered  are 
the  Cathedral  and  Pershore  Abbey  Church.  Amongst  the  smaller 
examples  may  be  mentioned  the  tower  and  choir  chapels  of  Great 
Malvern  Priory  Church,  the  chancel  of  Overbury,  the  chantry  chapels 
at  Evesham,  the  towers  of  S.  Andrew,  Worcester,  Halesowen,  and 
Hampton,  the  porches  of  Bred  on  and  Fladbury. 

Fonts  are  chiefly  of  the  Norman  and  Perpendicular  periods,  the  former 
being  generally  oircular  on  a  cylindrical  stem,  and  the  latter  octagonal. 
Tbe  font  at  Wamdon  is  heptagonal,  and  a  few  are  Early  English  and 
Decorated.  Traces  of  stoups  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  doorway  or  porch  as  you  enter  the  churchy 
though  at  Crowle  it  is  on  the  left-hand  side.  Just  within  the  doorway 
at  Bricklehampton  is  a  circular  stoop,  apparently  Norman,  and  the 
only  perfect  example  I  have  seen  in  the  county.  Above  it  is  a  plain 
bracket  of  the  same  date. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  pulpits  earlier  than  the  15th  century,  and  but 
few  of  this  date,  as  at  Overbury,  Lulsley,  Grafton  Flyford  (now 
a  prayer-desk),  and  S.  John's,  Worcester.  The  only  original  stone 
pulpit  is  the  well-known  and  very  late  Pointed  one  in  the  cathedral. 
Jacobean  pulpits  are  very  common  and  bear  sometimes  an  inscription 
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with  the  date  round  the  sound-board,  as  at  Suckley  and  Broadvas. 
There  is  a  heavy  and  very  elaborate  sounding-board »  surrounded  by  i 
gilt  "  Pelican  in  her  piety/'  at  S.  Swithin's,  Worcester.  Hour-glan 
stands  are  met  with  at  Bishampton,  OflPenham,  and  Oddingley ;  the 
latter  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  an  iron  standard  attached  to  the  end  of  aa 
open  seat.  The  stand  formerly  in  Shelsley  Beauchamp  church  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

Open  seats,  though  not  so  general  as  in  some  counties,  are  yet  very 
numerous,  especially  towards  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
county.  The  naves  of  Strensham,  Overbury,  Gfreat  Gomberton,  Crop* 
thome,  Elmley  Castle,  Chaddesley  Corbett,  and  some  other  chwcbei 
are  still  filled  with  them.  At  Overbury,  Bredon,  Sedgeberrow,  North 
Piddle,  Cropthorne,  &c.,  the  bench  ends  are  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  tracery ;  while  plain  standards,  having  merely  a  moulded  top 
rail,  occur  at  Elmley  Castle,  Ecldngton,  Birts  Morton,  Suckley,  &c. 
Hie  seat  ends  at  Great  Comberton  and  Chaddesley  Corbett  are  simply 
cut  square  out  of  plain  oak  boarding,  without  any  attempt  at  ornamen- 
tation ;  and  in  some  of  our  smaller  churches  seats  of  still  ruder  coo- 
struction  may  occasionally  be  found.  There  is  a  sort  of  plain  poppy- 
head  termination  to  some  of  the  standards  at  Sedgeberrow  and  the  oki 
seats  at  Hanley  Castle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  windows  at  Great  Malvern. 
Worcestershire  is  very  poor  in  stained  glass.  There  is,  however. « 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  old  glass  at  the  little  church  at  Oddingley; 
a  few  figures  also  remain  at  Little  Malvern,  Kempsey,  Sedgeberrot. 
and  Himbleton  :  and  shields  of  arms  and  other  fragments  at  Fladbory. 
Seven  Stoke,  and  the  Cathedral. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  county.  Good  recumbent  effigiao' 
early  date  occur  at  Great  Malvern  and  Chaddesley  Corbett.  There  b 
a  cross-legged  Knight  at  Clifton-on-Teme ;  also  a  very  fiine  I4th  ceo- 
tury  one,  under  a  richly  moulded  recessed  arch,  at  Alvechorch. 

Examples  of  15th  century  efligies  may  be  seen  at  Stanford,  Msrtky. 
and  Kidderminster.  Altar  tombs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  ait 
very  common,  and  are  generally  surmounted  by  recumbent  or  koeeliog 
figures  (frequently  with  rows  of  children  at  the  sides),  the  whole  occa- 
sionally under  elaborate  arched  or  flat  canopies.  The  most  gorgeooi 
monument  of  this  later  description  is  that  to  the  memory  of  Gila 
Reede  (1611),  at  Bredon. 

Brasses  are  comparatively  rare,  being  found  in  seventeen  chuicha 
only.  Good  examples  may  be  seen  at  Fladbury,  Strensham,  Kidder- 
minster, Alvechurch,  Blockley,  Tredington,  Stoke  Prior,  and  Chad- 
desley. Incised  slabs  are  found  at  Rock,  Kingsnorton,  Cofton  Hackett, 
Staunton,  and  Shelsley  Walsh  ;  the  latter  a  cross.  There  is  a  Teiy 
fine  1 3th-century  raised  cross  on  a  plain  tomb  at  Hagley ;  but  the 
most  interesting  and  numerous  series  of  crosses  and  other  memorials  u 
to  be  found  at  Bredon,  where  there  are  also  two  or  three  medieval 
church-yard  monuments.  At  Shelsley  Walsh,  and  likewise  at  tbe 
Cathedral,  is  a  floor-cross  formed  of  eaeauBtic  tiles.  A  cast-iron  Blab.»{ 
Himbleton,  is  dated  1680. 
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Pktring  to  the  comideratiaB  of  the  exterior,  tiw  Tower  firet  demands 
our  notice.  It  has  been  already  stated  timt  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  by  far  the  most  common  position  for  the  tower ;  bat  wherever  placed 
they  bear  for  the  most  part  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  each  other, 
being  chiefly  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
stages,  in  the  upper  of  which  is  a  two-light  belfry  window  on  each  side. 
The  buttresses  at  the  angles  are  usually  placed  diagonally*  and  some- 
times extend  up  to  the  parapet*  as  at  Upton  Snodsbury,  where  they 
are  of  great  projection  and  have  no  less  than  seven  set  otfs.  Western 
towers  generally  have  a  three  or  four- light  window  in  the  lower  stage^ 
opening  into  the  church ;  the  rest  of  the  tower  up  to  the  belfry  stage 
being  quite  plain,  and  merely  pierced  with  small  square^headed  or 
arched  openings.  The  parapet  is  mostly  embattled,  with  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  though  these  are  often  wanttng,  while  the  roof  is  either  flat 
or  leaded ;  or  pyramidal,  as  at  S.  John's,  Worcester,  Pedmore,  Birts 
Morton,  Pendock,  and  others ;  or  gabled  like  Hampton  Lovett. 

The  staircase  is  sometimes  carried  up  within  a  turret  projecting  ex- 
ternally from  the  tower,  as  at  Stransham,  where  it  is  square  and  placed 
at  the  south-east  angle,  the  eastern  side  being  flush  with  the  tower 
wall,  which  gives  the  latter  an  appearance  of  great  width  when  viewed 
in  that  direction.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  Barrow,  but  here 
the  effect  is  still  more  singular,  the  tower  wall  being  extended  as  a 
buttress  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  match  the  turret, 

(To  be  continued,) 


SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.    No.  XXVIII. 

CXXVI.    In  FasTO  quolibbt  Dominico. 

Thk  following  sequence — which,  to  our  mind,  may  rival  the  best  of 
Godeschalkua — la  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Prelates 
of  the  English  Communion*  "  Should  you,"  he  writes,  "  deem  it 
worthy  of  insertion  in  any  of  your  SequentuB  Inedit^,  perhaps  it  might 
show  that  Bishops  even  of  the  nineteenth  century  still  turn  their  poor 
unworthy  thoughts  into  the  channel  of  the  ages  of  faith."  We  have 
marked  the  responsory  verses  by  corresponding  letters.  We  certainly 
feel  a  little  proud  in  making  these  pages  the  medium  for  the  first  Not*- 
kerian  composed  since  the  Reformation,  and  one  so  especially  and  in* 
thnsically  beautiful. 

a    Te,  Jesam  Christum,  adoramus :  te  Filium  Dei :  te  incamatum 

propter  DOS. 
a    Te  Fihum  glorifieamus  dulcissimnm  dulcissimse  Virginis  Mariae. 
b    In  nomine  tno,  Jesu,  omne  genu  flectitur  coelestium,  terrestrium 

quoque,  et  inferaorum. 
b    In  ccelo  auditor  cantus  Angelomm  in  drcuitu  Throni,  et  Ani- 

malium  et  Seniorum 
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c    Voce  dicentium  magnft,  Digous  est  Agnus  qai  occisus  est  lecipere 

▼irtutem  et  divinitatem, 
c    £t  aapientiam,  et  fortitudinem,  et  honorem,  et  gloriun,  et  bene- 

dictioaem.  Alleluia. 
Versus    \ 
vrrespon-  >  A  soils  ortu  usque  ad  occaaum  latidabile  Nomen  tuum. 
sorws,    ) 

d    Tu  es  Verbum  Dei :  tu  es  Sapientia  snmmi  Patris. 
d    Tu,  co-ieternus  et  co-sequalis  Filius  loKenitL 
e     Tu,  ut  participem  tue  Divinitatis  nos  uceres, 
e     Consors  natune  hominis  non  dedi^atus  es  fieri. 
/    Te  predettinatam.  Alleluia,  mundi  Salutem  adoramus : 
/    Te  Sacrificium  in  coelo  et  in  terrft  juge  eonfitemnr. 
g    Te  populi  tui  edulium,  Panem  Vivum,  de  ccelo  descendentem 

comedimus. 
g    Te  judicare  vivos  ventunim,  et  mortuos,  et  seeulum  per  ignem, 

deprecamur. 
h    Subveni  ergo  servulis  tuis  misellis  ad  te  de  h&c  vaUe  laciymanui 

suspirantibus. 
k    Ab  horrendis  insidiis  et  tetri  potestate  SathanK  et  angelorum  ejus 

serva  nos. 
h    Gratiam  almi  Spiritus  tui,  Consolatoris  perdulcisaimi,   infunde 

nostris  cordibus. 
t     Vias  tuas  nobis,  Christe,  demonstra  et  semitas  tuas  edoce  nos. 
t     Da  nobis  de  te  vivere,  te  amare,  pro  te  pati,  in  te  mori. 
t     £t  tandem  fac  nos,  post  emensos  labores,  in  Patri&  videre  te. 

CXXVII.    In  Festo  S.  Laubbntii. 

The  following  is  from  the  Limoges  Missal,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred in  No.  XXVII. 

Alme  martyr  Domini,  gloriose  enim  athleta. 

Voces  nostras  audi  aure  placatissimft, 

Ut  mereamur  dignas  tibi  laudes  canere  in  hftc  aulft  lanctft, 

Quas  hodie  celebrat  cuncta  simul  caterva  in  tua  solemnia. 

Qui  per  fidem  caritatis  digne  triumphi  meruisti  palmam, 

£t  per  preces  tuas  et  per  crucis  sienum  caecos  illuminabas, 

Et  ecdesise  thesauros  tuis  manibus  donabas:  (in  coelo  thesaurus  manibos 

pauperum  portatur :) 
£t  seauendo  magistrum  voce  clarft  proclamabas :  Quo  progrederis.  Pater,  sine 

filio  ad  victimam  ? 
O  beate  summe  martyr  Laurenti,  qui  inter  mart3rres  gloriose  r^nas. 
Intercede  pro  nostrorum  crimine :  ut  mente  devot&  celebremus  festa; 
Ut  cum  Sanctis  omnibus  mereamur  nos  gaudere :  ut  dignis  prectbus  illi  nos 

adjuvent  in  secula. 
O  rex  leteme  Deus,  qui  sine  fine  regnas,  junge  nos  cum  ipsis  in  coelesti  regno, 
Tibi  sit  gloria  qui  gubemas  cuncta  maria  et  ardua  montium  cacumina : 
Qui  es  Trina  sancta  majestas  eetema  tua,  salva  nos  per  cuncta  siecula.    Amen. 

CXXVIII.    Pbosa  in  Fbsto  Sancti  Stbphani;  qua  dicitur  ad 

[PRIMAS]   VbSPBRAS. 

The  following  is  from  a  Missale  iCduense  (of  Autun)  preaenred  in 
the  Library  of  lamoges.  The  Alphaiam  of  this,  as  of  so  many  Christ* 
mas  sequences,  deserves  notice. 
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Gloriota  dies  adest  quA  procetsit  pnepotens  ex  VirginU  anlA. 

Idem  Deut  oonditor  hominum  factoi  est  Homo  die  istL 

Quam  gloriam  oecinere  Deo  sancta  agmiaa» 

Regi  nato  quern  quoque  vox  canat  liqaide  natunu 

Ipse  namqae  ut  curaret  nostra  facinora  et  peccata,  doq  linquens  coelestia, 

Pnesepio  poni  non  distulit,  ut  qui  panis  vivus  erat  nobis  daret  edulia. 

Jam  nunc  igitur  Iceti  laudum  feramus  pneconia. 

Nostra  ceitantes  ut  sit  pura  mens  et  oonsdentia. 

O  beate  protomartyr  Stephane  cujus  isu  instat  solemnitas  prttdara, 

Te  ({UKBumus  nt  posaimus  obtentu  tuo  fulti  V\Ut  assumere  pascu^ 

Sadati  quibus  adeamus  disni  aelica  oontubemalia. 

Quo  pangamus  sine  fine  Christo  nato  Virgine  inviolatA, 

Regnantem  cum  Patre  simul  orbis  regna  per  omnia, 

Potestas  ctti  et  honor  est  in  setema  sscula. 

Amen  dicant  omnia. 


CXXIX.    S.  R0CHU8. 
Another  from  the  same. 


Nomen  Rochi  infra  scriptum, 
Quo  a  Deo  fuit  dictum^ 

Ut  qui  eum  decorant ; 
Pestis,  ulcus,  depellatnr, 
Sanitasque  his  reddatur. 

Qui  eum  oommemorant. 

Tu  qui  Deo  es  tarn  cams, 
Et  in  luce  valde  elarus, 
Sana  tuos  fiunulos; 


£t  in  peste  nos  defende» 
Opem  nobis  ac  impende. 
Contra  morbi  stimulos. 

Yir  tam  potens,  tarn  beatns, 
Cum  honore  coUocatus, 

In  coelesti  curi&; 
Voto,  Tooe,  veneretur, 
Ut  per  ipsum  nobis  detur, 

Christi  frui  gloriA.    Amen. 


CXXX.    In  Fasto  omnium  Sanctorum. 

The  followbg  Alphaic  sequence  ia  from  a  Toulouse  MS.  Misaalf 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  that  city. 

O  Alma  Trinitas  Deus :  aui  semper  es  Unitas, 

Qui  reples  supema :  simuique  cemis  infima, 

Claudis  pugilio  cuncta,  que  sunt  sub  cceli  fscturft, 

Angelorumque  quoque  astant  tibi  chariflua  agmina  sat  beata, 

Cherubin  atque  seraphin  jam  nunc  intonant  pneconia  voce  sonor&, 

Clamantes  atque  dicentes :  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Deus :  qui  regnas  per 

omnia  tempora, 
Ardentes  atque  cementes  Christum  Dominum  laudantia  per  Bsscula  agmina. 
Patriarchs  cum  pulchris  coronis  in  circuitu  sedis  tus  sedent  in  albis, 
Apostolorum  chorus  ac  prophetarum  laudabilis  exerdtus  te  coUaudat, 
Martmim  proclamat  chorus  Alpha  et  O^  Rex  regum  bonus :  Via,  Virtus,  VitSt 

Trinitas  sancta  et  benedicta. 
O  Jetu,  corona  nostra,  cujus  clara  rutilant  dona :  qui  setemae  vit«  consequimur 

magna  praemia. 
Tecum  in  sthra  alleluia  deeantantes  cum  pneumA, 
Qua  vota  nostra  annua  tendent  affatim  sincera, 
Syllabatim  cum  organic^  plebs  nonnnlla  perstrepit  melodia ; 
£t  voce  clarft  proc&mant  quam  beata. sanctorum  agmina. 
Quorum  non  aol»  Inna,  sea  Christus,  veca estluoema, 


« 


9S« 


Cum  quo  fulgent,  afhui  nt  inter,  hieifer,  nvbik 

Cum  quibus  et  rutilanl  eorooati  in  aree  ottnes  nnett  lieti  ennfidsli  ^nffoA 

praeclaii :  sociati  agminibns  Trinitalem  MUMtam  perpeCtm  eernealiba  it 

glorift  fleteraft  cum  palmft. 
O  taneti  atque  gtorion,  poecite  b«Hs  indnlgen^ara, 
Ut  cum  Doratno  mcreawnf  Istare  per  aneula.    Amen. 

CXXXL    Dk  Sancto  Kocho  Confbssorc. 

FVom  the  same. 


In  honore  salvatorif, 
Sancti  Rocfai  confessoria 

Aeatnr  memoria, 
Qui  de  ccelo  prsenotator, 
£t  ad  matrem  nitotiatur 

Salute  angelica. 

Qui  de  rentre  matris  natui^ 
Signo  cmcis  est  sigoato^ 

Quod  sinistro  patuit, 
Quart&  aezt^ae  fihrt^ 
Semel  ttu^tana,  indicia 

knmetitatia  pnrouit. 

Uti  wim^o  qw  cmn  powtl, 
£t  munfjaiim  fucim  noaae^ 
MunduA  nmdtm  teosit : 
Omni  sprttlk  re  pa*eni6, 
Mente  (MidaM  «  ropemt». 


Ac  post  mortem  sui  patris, 
£t  decessum  sune  matria^ 

Peregre  divertitur, 
Et  ad  £imo«  infirmorum, 
Peste  diiA  percussorum, 

Festine  ingreditur. 

Jetum  Chriitum  Denm  clamal». 
Signo  crucis  cunctos  sanat» 

Suft  providentift ; 
Ad  quem  yemt  vir  beatm^. 
ProrsuB  iiiit.  hio  ■anattti^ 


CiWtates  Italise, 
Romie  et  Longobardui^ 

Slanat  mis  predbna; 
Hotpitali  PlacentiflBy 
Percuisus  peitis  ailice^ 

Al]jectna  e  moenibus. 

Langnens  dum  in  sylvis  mtit, 
Fontem  Dena  aibi  mittit, 

PrsBOttenift  nebuUL 
Pantta  eania  panea  portaly 
A  Gothardo  et  reportat 

Can6  Tivo  regnla. 

Sic  Tir  laaflttta  confoftatnr, 
Diim  Qothavfe  oooaoktari 

In  yalle  miseriKy 
Et  per  angekun  Baiiator» 
Qui  a  Deo  miltehalui» 

Raphael  in 


Post^uam  in  LongobardiAf 
ProTiBcia  Angaria, 

Ponitur  in  carcere, 
Ab  Angelis  forebator^ 
Et  de  caelb  betabatur, 

Vlaui  miro  Imntne. 


Boehnaibi 

Cui  Dena  dare  ainit 

Tahttlam  per  angnhwr, 
Q«tt  dime  MribchalMv 
Scnnilia  anat  et  ditelu^ 

Ifana  Dei  ■ydcnm. 


CXXXII.    Daa  10.    In  FsaTo  S.  Vaxxua  (Principali}. 

Valeria  mar^  beata 
Cceli  triumphat  in  curi!, 
Diademate  redimita, 
Unpnci  perffilgem  vttBS  ttofftf 
Peperitque  ei  meritorum 
Beatomm  oopia. 

Bum  oDRiie  wl  mente  liigopatn 
el  martgir  cat  affwtat 


is  IneUta* 


»7 


Quam  beata  bvjas  solenins, 

Per  quftm  tola  floruit  Aquitania  regeneraU  I 

Signa  namqve  popoKs  per  earn  sunt  demonstrata, 

Nimis  terribitia  et  inaudita. 

Annigero  subitam  pretcia  mortem  diram  dixit  ad fotnram. 

Angems  8ethere&  roborat  banc  ab  aul&  ad  victricem  palmam, 

Caesa  moz  framed  ttat  erecta  Christo  subniza : 

Caput  angelicum  fert  levatum  ioter  brachia : 

Dura  marmoria  natura  tub  sacro  pede  Tirginis  fit  cerea, 

Et  veatigia  impreasa  daiit  indicia  quanta  sit  Valeria. 

Cujua  anima  laacta  fertur  in  aitra  angelorum  per  obaequia  bode  canorft. 

Cerneaa  gentium  turba  baec  tarn  atupenda,  Chriato  coUa  taa  auperba 

dedit  de  Aucift. 
Aquitania  eum  duce  tota  dcalbata  salutis  nndft. 
Nova  cantica  paallit  devota,  propul8at&  idolatril^ 

Cantana  Hebrsiun  Alleluia. 


CXXXIII.    Ds  Crucb. 

From  the  same.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
ezquiaite  melody  of  the  following  sequence.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Staurotheotokia  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  also  remarkable. 


Planctus  ante  nescia, 
Planctu  lazor  anxia ; 

Crucior  dolore ; 
Orbat  orbem  radio. 
Me  Judaea  Filio, 

Gaudia  dukore* 

Fili  dulcor  unicei 
Singulare  gaudium, 

M  atrem  flentem  respic^ 
Conferens  solatium. 

Pectus^  mentMBy  himin% 
Tbrqneot  iaa  Talacmi 

Qdbb  mater^  qun  femina, 
Tarn  iUix,  tam  miaeial 

Flos  florum,  dux  morunir 

VeniiBTena, 
Quam  gravis  in  clavia 

Est  tibi  poena  1 

Proh  dolor,  hinc  color 

EiAigit  oris  t 
nine  ruitft  hinc  fluit, 

Unda  cruoris. 

O  ouam  aero  deditas^ 
Quam  cito  me  deaerk  I 

O  quam  difpie  genitma» 
Quam  abjeeta  meteris  I 

O  qoiB  amor  eorporia 
Tibi  liBOit  spoha  t 


O  quam  dulcis  pignoris 
Quam  amara  prtemia ! 

O  pia  gratia  sic  morientis  I 

O  selas,  6  scelus  invidte  gentis ! 

O  fera  dextera  crucifigentis. 
In  pttnia  nena  pntiantis  1 

O  verum  eloquium  justi  Simecmial 
Quern  promisit  gladium  sentio  doloris. 
G«mitua  aonpina,  lacff^rmm^ue  foris, 
Yalnevis  iodicia'  snad  iatenoris. 
Pattit»  pioli  mors  ta  mild  sola  me- 

dorisy 

Morte,  beaten 

Separer  ale, 

Dummodo  aate, 
Dum  erucieris* 
Quod  crisieD,  qoss  sodeia 
Gen»  commiait  eSktm  t 
Yiocla,  virgaa,  vukiera, 
Sputa,  spinasy  CKlerft 
Sloe  calpA  paJtitnr. 

Reddite  mestissimse 
Corpus  vel  exanime, 

ift  sic  minoratua 

Cesaet  eruciatus, 

Osculis,  amplexU)us. 
Utinam  sic  doieam  I 
Ut  dolose  pavcans ! 
Nam  plus  est  dolori, 
Sine  movte  morii^ 

Quam.  perire  citias. 
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Quid  stupes,  gens  misera, 

Terrain  se  movere, 
Obscurari  sidera, 

Languidos  lugere  ? 
Solem  privas  lumine. 

Quomodo  luceret? 
iEgrum  medicamine 

iJnde  con?aleret. 
Homicidam  liberas, 

Jesum  das  supplicioy 
Male  pacem  toleras, 

Veniet  seditio. 
Famis,  caedis,  pestiuniy 
Scies  docta  pondere, 
Jesum  tibi  mortuum, 
Barabbamque  Tivere. 

Gens  csBca,  gens  flebilisy 
Age  penitentiam, 

Dum  sibi  flexibilis 
Jesus  est  ad  veniam^ 


Quos  fecisti  fontiani» 
Tibi  prosiot  fluoadna! 

Sitim  sedant  oninium» 
Cuncta  lavant  criaiina. 

Flecte  Syon  filiss 
Tantse  gratse  gratiae, 
JuFenis  angustiss, 
Sibi  sunt  delici8e» 

Pro  nostris  offenaia. 
In  amplexus  mite, 
Dum  pendet  in  stipite, 
Mutuis  ampleziboa, 
Separant  amantibus, 

Brachiis  eztensis. 
In  hoc  solo  gaudeo ; 
Quam  pro  Fobis  doleo» 
Yitam  quieso  reddite* 
Matris  damnum  plangite. 

Anicn- 


THE  MOTETT  CHOIR* 

Tbb  following  Circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee-  of  the 
Motett  Choir. 

''  The  following  Resolutions  have  been  passed  at  two  successive  Medbgi 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Societ3r's  Committee : — 

''June  24,  18d2. — 'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  ia  desirable 
for  the  Ecclesiological  Society  to  terminate  those  functions  which  they  have 
for  some  vears  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Church 
Music,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society  to  take  steps  for 
dissolving  such  union  as  at  present  exists  between  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Motett  Society/ 

'*  July  1,  1862. — <  That  the  President  be  requested  to  commanicate  the 
Resolution  of  the  last  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  union  with  the  Motett 
Choir  to  the  incoming  Committee,  with  the  request  that  it  should  take  it  iato 
its  immediate  consideration.'  . 

*'  The  result  is  thus  reported  in  the  EccUsiologist  for  the  present  month.— 
July  15,  1862. — '  The  Resolution  respecting  the  proposed  disunion  of  the 
Motett  Choir  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  taken  into  conaideratioa, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  connection  at  present  existing  between  the  two 
bodies  should  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements  for  a  friendly  dissolution  of  the 
union  which  was,  with  excellent  results,  formed  in  1852  between  the  Eccle- 
siological and  Motett  Societies,  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  late  Com- 
mittee of  the  Motett  Choir  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  some  represen- 
tatives of  the  musical  portion  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society's  Committee, 
was  held  on  Monday,  August  4,  1862,  at  which  a  new  Committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Precentor  of  the  Motett  Choir  and  nine  other  geatlemeo, 
who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  endeavouring  to  cany  on  Uie  mo- 
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ileal  opentioDS  thus  formally  resigned  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  aod  of 
providing  the  funds  required  for  this  purpose. 

*'  These  objects  they  proposed  to  effect  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  arrangements,  io  all  material  points,  which  have  latterly  been  made  with 
increasingly  favourable  results,  so  far  as  public  attention  and  interest  in  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Choir  are  concerned. 

"  Under  varying  circumstances,  and  with  different  degrees  of  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, the  operations  now  to  be  continued  by  the  Motett  Choir  have  been  car- 
ried on  since  the  year  1841. 

*'  The  movement  then  originated  for  the  improvement  of  Church  Music 
may  therefore  be  now  regarded  as  having  attained  its  majority ;  and  the  body 
through  whose  instrumentality  it  has  been  carried  on  for  the  first  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence  now  enters  upon  new  responsibilities,  grateful  for  the 
foatering  cara  of  parents  and  guardians,  not  without  hope  and  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  still  greater  success  than  it  has  yet  attained  ;  still  enjoying  the 
good  wishes,  svmpathy,  and  support  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society ;  white  by 
a  division  of  labour,  and  a  simplification  of  its  macninery,  it  will  be  more 
free  to  plan  and  stronger  to  execute  such  operations  as  in  future  may  seem 
best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  high  and  important  aim  which  it  hitherto  has  kept, 
and  by  God's  help  wiU  keep,  in  view, 

"  The  Motett  Choir,  therefore,  at  this  crisis  of  its  history,  appeals  to  the 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  highest  religious  gronnds,  to 
sympathize  with,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  to  which,  with  greater  independence 
than  heretofore,  and  consequently  with  greater  need  of  public  patronage  and 
support,  they  are  now  directing  their  strenuous  efforts. 

"  They  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  all  who  desire 
the  general  improvement  of  the  Music  in  our  Churches  that  there  is  no  other 
Society,  or  body  of  Musicians,  which  occupies  the  same  field  of  labour ;  that 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  field  which  requires  cultivation ;  and  that  a  united 
effort  for  this  end  is  more  likely  to  secure  the  harvest  we  desire  to  reap  than 
mere  indiridual  effort,  however  laborious,  and,  in  its  measure,  successful. 

"  Much,  no  doubt,  has  been,  and  is  done  for  the  laudable  cultivation  of 
Music,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by  our  Cathedral  and  other  Choral  foun- 
'         dations;  much  also  by  the  various  voluntary  Choirs  of  Churches,  and  their 
Diocesan  Associations ;  indirectly,  also,  by  the  great  Choral  Societies  in  the 
'  Metropolis,  and  most  other  large  towns.     Music,  in  its  mere  artistic  develop- 

'  ment  as  an  amusement  and  personal  enjoyment,  has  in  all  its  branches  mani- 

fold and  most  praiseworthy  illustration ;  but  with  respect  to  its  use  in  the 
'  Church,  as  the  vehicle  or  the  most  solemn  worship,  and  generally  as  the 

'         handmaid  of  Religion — that  is  to  say,  in  that  one  relation  which,  of  all  others, 
moat  claims  the  interest  and  demands  the  inquiry  of  the  devout  Christian — 
'         there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  contradiction  when  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  cul- 
'         tivated  by  no  other  voluntaiy  Association  with  equal  attention  to  its  Eccle* 
siastical  and  Ecclesiolo^cal  characteristics,  in  other  words,  with  equal  atten- 
tion to  Church  authority  and  ritual.  Church  history,  Church  propriety,  and 
(  Church  wants  and  requirements,  as  by  the  Motett  Choir. 

1  "  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  early  years  of  the  Motett  Society 

(  saw  the  completion  of  the  work  which  its  founders  set  before  them ;  that  the 

attention  of  English  Church  Musicians  had  been  sufficiently  roused  to  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Music  of  the  Church ;  and  that  now, 
with  the  specimens  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  Masters  of  the  sixteenth 
\  and  seventeenth  centuries  before  them— which  the  Motett  Society's  CoUee* 

tion  of  Ancient  Music  had  placed  within  easy  reach  of  scholars— each  might 
f  imitate,  and  perhaps  surpass,  the  universally  acknowledged  dignity  and  reU* 

S'ous  sublimity  of  the  schools  of  Palestrina,  Yittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Luca 
aienzio,  in  luly :  and  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  Byrd,  Morley,  Tye,  Orlando  Gib- 
I  bonsy  Blow,  and  Purcell,  in  England.    Had  the  operations  of  tiie  Society 
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been  confined  to  the  paUicatioD  of  Marie  inited  to  the  Englnh  Cfaoidi  d 
the  present  clay,  there  might  be  some  lembhiice  of  truth  in  lach  a  viev: 
though,  even  in  that  case,  the  eon  tinned  exertions  of  anch  a  Society  Bii|bt  be 
well  applied  to  the  encouragement  and  asriitance  of  new  eflbrta  of  a  Miiuk 
kind,  rendering  more  familiar  to  the  present  generation  those  immense  stmti 
of  devotional  Music  with  which  the  prolific  pens  of  the  old  Masters  in  Fnuwe, 
Belgiuniy  Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well  aa  in  Italy,  have  stored  libn- 
ries  generally  all  but  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  our  English  Choicfa  Coa- 
posers.  The  very  laws  which  they  have  obeyed  and  the  nues  fay  which  thef 
worked,  their  system  of  modes,  and  their  views  of  harmony  and  oonaterpoiDt, 
are  but  obscurely  treated  in  the  works  at  present  available  to  the  Enidak 
student.  All  the  antiquarian  research  which  might  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
this  subject  must,  according  to  the  original  design  of  the  Motett  Society,  bm 
been  a  legitimate  pursuit,  claiming  their  continued  ezertiona  and  permascst 
operations. 

"  But,  it  is  submitted,  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  Music  ii 
our  churches  are  not  to  be  obtained  merely  by  plaeing  good  books  within  the 
reach  of  composers.  An  actual  singing  and  hiring  of  the  beat  models— the 
prsctioe  of  the  Music  of  the  old  Itolian  and  other  Continental  Masters,  n 
well  as  those  of  the  English  school  still  heard  m  onr  Cathedrals;  a  trisl,bf 
persons  somewhat  quabfied  by  such  a  course  of  studv,  of  new  eompositioos 
for  the  Church  ;  above  all,  the  keeping  together  a  bo«fy  of  Singers  and  Mo- 
sicians  who  ean  from  time  to  time  be  listened  to  while  they  ]^rform  eitbcr 
the  ancient  eomporitions  accepted  as  the  models  of  greatest  ezeellence,  or 
modem  Music  formed  upon  these  aa  their  patterns,  or  at  least  by  authors  §■- 
joying  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them— are  objeco 
claiming  the  continuance  of  the  work  which,  though  well  be^;an,  cannot,  is 
any  practical  view,  be  deemed  to  have  been  completed  by  the  original  founden 
of  the  Motett  Society. 

**  Added  to  these  considerations,  the  delight  and  deep  interest  manifested 
generally  at  the  publie  meetings  of  the  Choir,  and  openly  avowed  by  assy 
eamest<minded  auditors — the  advantage  to  the  Members  oi  the  Chnreh  Cboin 
of  hearing  or  assisting  in  the  Music  practised  by  the  Motett  Choir ;  abo? e  sll, 
the  interest  in  the  improvement  of  tne  Services  of  the  Chnreh  thna  diiused 
among  the  Clergy  ana  others,  and  reciprocated  by  the  Members  of  this  Cboa 
(serving,  as  it  does,  for  a  centre  of  Churdi-mnaical  inquiry  and  illustrstioo)' 
each  ami  all  of  these  reasons  seem  to  forbid  the  notion  of  any  abaDdoooNsi 
of  the  work  taken  in  hand,  and  hitherto  pursued  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
public  support  and  growing  approval. 

"It  will  be  for  the  Church  at  larjge  to  prove  whether  this  view  shall  beeooe 
still  more  widely  prevalent;  and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  sil  peitosi 
wishing  to  have  the  labours  of  the  Motett  Choir  continued  will  nneiirftsfi*y 
9md  in  their  names,  ae  Annual  Subscribers^  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Ex« 
penses  are  necessarily  incurred,  for  which  it  is  absolutely  neceasary  to  pronde 
beforehand  by  a  Ust  of  Annual  Subscriptions  amounting  at  least  to  te 
Hundred  Pounds.    TIef  0  are  to  be  paid  by  November  22,  1862. 

'*  Each  Subscriber  of  One  Guinea  per  annum  will  receive  Six  AdmissioBi 
to  Reserved  Seats  at  the  three  Public  Meetings  of  the  Choir — s.e.,  two  Fiw 
Shilling  Tickets  to  each;  Ten  Shillings  per  annum  will  entitle  to  Six  Hslf* 
crown  Tickets — ue..  Two  Admissions  to  Middle  Seats  at  each  of  the  tbies 
meetings ;  and  Five  Shillings  Subscriptions  will  secure  Six  Shilling  Tidcets^ 
two  to  each  meeting  of  the  sesaon. 

"  Tickets  may  be  purchased,  and  Subscriptions  or  Donationa  paid  (ss  hf' 
merly),  at  Mitchell's  Royal  Library,  63,  New  Bond  Street ;  at  Novelb's,  &, 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  35,  Poultry ;  at  Masters',  78,  New  Bond  Street,  »i 
33,  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  at  Hayes',  5,  Lyall  Place,  Chesham  Plaee. 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  hold  one  of  the  meetings  before  Chiistmas,  18fi^* 
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another  after  Easter,  and  the  third  after  Whitsuntide,  1863.  No  additional 
meetings,  or.repetitions  of  Music  performed  at  the  three  regular  Concerts, 
are  included  in  the  subscriptions. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  amount  annually  subscribed  will  eventually  justify 
the  Committee  in  engaging  the  highest  professional  aid. 

"  Rbv.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.A.,  Hon.  PrecefUor, 

6,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
"  Hbnrt  Gborob  Coxhbad,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
3,  Michel's  Place,  Vineyard,  Richmond,  Surrey,  S.W. 
"August,  1862." 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  Andrew,  LUchurek,  Derby, — ^Drawinga  of  this  new  charch,  to  be 

I  built  near  the  railway  station,  at  Derby,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  have 

I  been  extensively  circulated.     The  design  shows  a  lofty  clerestoried 

nave  of  four  bays,  and  a  chancel  of  equal  height  of  two  bays  ending  in 

a  five-side  apse.    There  are  lean-to  aisles,  continued  along  the  chancel ; 

and  a  half-engaged  tower,  capped  with  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  stands 

^  at '  the  north-west  comer.     The  style  of  course  is  Middle-Pointed. 

^  The  apse  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  traceried  circles  in  the  head, 

,  and  the  clerestory  windows  are  similar  traceried  circles  set  in  arched 

(  heads.     At  the  west  end  there  is  a  double  doorway  with  arched  head ; 

and,  above,  there  is  a  very  lofty  two-light  window,  with  a  traceried 

I  circle  in  the  head,  set  between  two  smaller  and  much  lower  windows. 

The  aisles  have  small  coupled  lights  in  each  bay  :  and  there  is  a  gabled 

south  porch.   The  tower  is  a  good  composition  of  three  stages,  besides 

a  lofty  belfry-stage,  in  which  there  are  tall  coupled  lancets,  carrying 

broad  louvre-boards  on  each  side.    The  spire  is  of  stone,  banded, 

octagonal,  and  broached,   without  spire-lights.     Inside,  the  roof  ia 

trefoiled,  with  tie-beams. 

8.  John,  Acklingtou,  Northumberland. — ^This  new  church  consists  of 
a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
porches.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  bell-turret  containing  two  bells ; 
and  on  the  north  side,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  church,  which  takes  a 
second  fall  to  cover  it,  there  is  a  vestry.  The  chimney  oif  the  latter  is 
a  bold  feature  of  the  exterior.  Within,  the  roof  takes  the  waggon- 
headed  form,  boarded  between  the  rafters ;  the  floor  is  laid  with  Ack* 
lington  quarls ;  there  is  a  stone  octagon  pulpit  and  font ;  two  lecterns ; 
and  the  seats  are  formed  of  stained  deal.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  on  either  side  by  four  arches,  on  round  pillars,  with  octagon  caps. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  by  lancets,  in  couplets ;  the  western  end  by  two 
openings,  each  containing  two  lights,  with  a  drcular  light  above,  and  a 
circular  Ught  in  the  apex  in  the  gable ;  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles  are 
lighted  by  single  lancets.  The  east  end  has  three  lancet  lights.  All 
the  details  are  of  simple  design,  and  were  wrought  within  the  walls 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  and  thence  forwarded,  ready  for  fitting,  to  their 
destination.  The  walling  is  of  Acklington  stone,  dressed  quoins,  and 
VOL.  XXIII.  a  a 
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snecked  walling.  The  cburch  is  warmed  with  a  heating  appantv. 
Drawings  of  this  church  are  to  be  seen  in  the  architectural  gaUerr  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  i^ 
Mr.  James  Deason,  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

S.  Maurice,  Ellingham,  Northumberland, — ^This  new  church  has  bee 
built  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  by  the  friends  and  family  of  tbc 
vicar.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  of  Durham,  from  the  designs  of  an  amateiiT 
architect,  the  Rev.  —  Turner.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can  commeci 
the  works  of  amateurs,  but  in  this  case  we  are  glad  that  we  can  fpe^^ 
favourably.  We  borrow  the  following  description  from  the  account  9: 
a  competent  critic.  The  new  structure  displaces  no  work  of  interest 
either  to  the  parishioners  or  to  the  archaeologist.  It  is  an  edifice 
which,  for  vigour  and  simplicity  of  design,  must  be  spoken  of  in  bizii 
terms  of  praise.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  nave  and  cha!:* 
eel,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  with  the  addition  of  a  porch  on  tLc 
south  side  of  the  nave,  and  a  sacristy  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
A  square  tower  rises  from  the  point  of  intersection,  having  closely  es- 
brasured  parapets ;  and  a  quadrangular  slated  spirelet,  surmounted  bj 
a  vane.  The  embrasures,  however,  are  Coo  crowded :  and  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  the  parapet  is  clearly  Third-Pointed,  whereas  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  church  is  of  earlier  style.  Access  is  gained  to  the  tovti 
by  a  stair  in  an  isolated  turret,  springing  from  the  junction  of  tk 
north  transept  with  the  nave — a  disposition  which  gives  considerabi.- 
movement  to  the  outline  of  the  fabric,  as  seen  from  the  north-wester: 
entrance  to  the  churchyard,  which  is  the  usual  approach  from  the  riUage. 
The  tracery  in  the  windows  is  of  the  earliest  geometric  type,  tbe 
eastern  triplet  being  treated  in  the  transitional  flrst»Pointed  maoner. 
having  three  long  lancet  lights,  with  cusped  heads  and  pierced  cirrb 
in  the  spandrils  above  the  cusps  of  the  side  lights.  The  aisle  window 
are  identical  on  both  sides,  which  is  rather  tame  in  effect  and  opposed 
to  Northumbrian  precedent.  Both  tracery,  muUions,  jambs,  and  s^ 
are  wrought  of  the  white  Bamborough  stone.  The  general  masonrj 
is  of  the  dawn-tinted  stone  of  the  quarry  at  Brownieside.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  interior — in  the  arrangement  of  the  ritual,  the  altar,  super- 
altar,  sedilia,  credence,  and  sacristy ;  the  integrity  of  the  various  ou- 
terials  ;  the  contrast  of  hues  in  the  roseate  tone  of  the  masonry,  tbe 
pure  tints  of  the  ornamental  work,  and  the  faint  suggestions  of  colosr 
in  the  jewelled  alabaster  dorsal  and  superaltar ;  the  retention  of  the 
natural  colours  of  the  woodwork ;  the  flood  of  rich  dies  produced  by  tbe 
stained  glass  in  the  east  window,  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  aittf 
frontal,  and  of  the  reredos  hangings — ^renders  this  edifice  one  of  the 
most  devotional  in  its  aspect,  the  most  typical,  the  most  remarkable, 
of  the  modern  churches  in  the  county.  The  north  and  south  arcbei 
are  chamfered  and  die  into  the  walls )  the  nave  arch  rests  on  octagoo^ 
pillars  and  caps  in  semi-relief ;  the  mouldings  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
clustered.  The  roofs  are  open  timbered ;  that  of  the  chancel  being  of 
a  more  complicated  structure,  and  coloured  blue  between  the  rafters; 
all  these  features  being  carefully  studied  in  reference  to  a  gradaal  en- 
richment towards  the  altar.  The  sittings,  as  are  the  stolls  fnt&e 
chancel,  are  all  low*backed ;  both  retain  the  natural  colour  of  tfaf 
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woods-^^ak  and  pine.  The  litany  desk  and  the  pulpit  are  of  oak. 
The  gospel  lectern  is  of  iron,  decorated  in  mo8aic4ike  bands  of  colour. 
The  windows  of  the  nave  are  filled  with  quarries  arranged  in  simple 
patterns.  One  ancient  lancet  window  has  been  carefully  conserved, 
and  is  built  up  in  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept.  The  mural 
tnonuments  of  the  neighbouring  ancient  families  of  Craster  and  Hag- 
gerstone  have  shared  the  same  care ;  they  are  disposed  on  the  walls  of 
the  transepts.  The  worst  part  of  the  work  is  the  painted  glass  of  the 
eastern  triplet.  Three  incongruous  figures  are  squeezed  in  between 
the  three  mullions  with  no  reference  to  each  other.  Thus  S.  Luke  is 
on  the  northern  light,  the  Resurrection  in  the  centre,  and  S.  Paul  on 
the  south  light.  These  figures  are  badly  proportioned,  small  heads 
with  large  bodies,  and  immoderate  nimbi.  As  the  lights  are  very  long 
the  modem  stained  glass  painter  has  introduced  midway  canopies  of  a 
very  debased  and  very  badly  treated  late  Perpendicular  character,  out 
of  all  harmony  with  the  surrounding  architecture. 
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Hereford  Cathedral. — A  two*light  memorial  window  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Warrington  for  the  friends  of  the  late  Canon  Glutton.  It 
is  of  grisaille  with  nine  oval  medallions,  which  contain  well-drawn 
groups  illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  John  the  Baptist. 

Islip  Church,  Oxfordshire, — We  have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  win- 
dow executed  for  this  church,  by  Messrs.  Warrington,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  stonework  has 
three  lights,  with  a  sex-foiled  circle  above.  The  design  comprises 
three  medallions,  representing  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  Noli  me  tangere :  while  the  circle  contains  a  group  of 
the  Ascension.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lights  are  fiUed  with 
angels  bearing  shields  charged  with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion. 

Itkley  Church,  Yorkshire. — The  east  window  of  this  church,  a  Flam- 
boyant composition  of  five  lights,  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Messrs.  Warrington.  The  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  the  design  being 
highly  naturalistic  and  carried  through  the  whole  fenestration,  without 
regard  to  the  monials.  Above  is  a  group  of  angels.  We  do  not  much 
like  the  character  of  the  design. 

Sowerby  Church,  Yorkshire, — Here  Messrs.  Warrington  have  filled 
the  east  window — a  pseudo-dassical  design — with  late  painted  glass 
representing  the  Crucifixion.  The  design  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
fityle.  • 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8,  Denis,  Stoke-suh^Hamdon,  Somersetshire. — ^This  very  intere8% 
church  is  under  restoration  hy  Mr.  Ferrey .  The  incumbent,  wishing  to 
excite  general  interest  in  the  work,  has  furnished  us  with  the  archi- 
tect's report  as  well  as  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  church  bj 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  with  some  annotations  of  his  own.  We  should  be 
glad  if  our  readers  could  help  by  subscriptions  so  meritorious  a  case. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Having  at  your  invitation  viewed  the  diiurch  at  Stoke 
sub-Hamdon,  and  made  a  carenil  examination  of  its  various  parti,  1  is 
enabled  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  seldom  met  witli 
a  more  interesting  parish  church.  Indeed,  it  abounds  with  morseli  of  tk 
most  beautiful  architecture  of  the  best  periods  of  art,  and  ia  a  complete  epi- 
tome of  architecture. 

''  Such  a  building  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  care,  and  on  removing  tbe 
various  modem  obstructions,  I  should  observe  the  greatest  possible  ctutioi 
in  renewing  any  of  the  ornamental  featnrea  which  have  been  mtUenlj  eoi 
away.  Happily  there  is  nothing  of  a  conjectural  kind  needing  to  be  repiaeei 
as  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  form  of  every  feature  which  has  been  d^ 
stroyed. 

"  The  noble  chancel  arch  leaves  clear  traces  of  the  ornaments  which  have 
been  hacked  away,  and  the  missing  members  can  be  replaced  withovt  uj 
doubt.  I  should  recommend  the  exercise  of  coniervation  in  the  bigtot 
degree,  and  would  leave  every  moulding  and  ornament  with  ita  natural  irronj^ 
face  untouched,  regardless  of  the  spotty  effect  which  might  be  apparent  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  work.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  over-reitoit- 
tion :  but,  while  admitting  this,  I  would  facilitate  in  every  way  possible  ikt 
removal  of  modem  deformities  concealing  the  ancient  portions.  Steps,  ther^ 
fore,  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  flat  ceiUne  of  the  nave,  and  lay  open  u^ 
restore,  where  necessary,  the  fine  old  oak  roof  above.  The  unsightly  gsllm 
at  the  west  end,  blocking  up  half  the  fine  reticulated  west  window,  shoold  be 
got  rid  of.  These  erections  are  great  eyesores.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  chancel  may  undergo  some  improvements. 

"  The  church  ought,  also,  to  be  re-seated  with  open  benches  oorrespondiif 
to  some  of  the  ancient  benches  which  still  remain.  With  such  wofks  as  that 
effected  the  church  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  diooese,  eoi- 
taining,  as  it  does,  architectural  features  of  much  interest.  The  pordi,  ^ 
its  groined  chamber  over  the  deeply  recessed  Norman  doorway,  the  ffoa^ 
tower,  the  screen,  the  south  transept,  the  noble  Norman  chancel  arch,togedi0 
with  other  objects,  are  seldom  to  be  found  combined  in  one  small  bnildmg- 

"  The  church  is  tiierefore  deserving,  in  the  hiffhest  decree,  of  a  etrenl 
restoration,  and  I  think  a  special  appeal  should  be  made  in  the  diooese  w 
raising  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendatioos  I  ^ 
made, 

'*  I  am,  yours  very  traly, 

"  BXN/AMIN  FXBRIT, 

«    '<  Honorary  Diocesan  Architect,  Bath  and  WeUk 
*'  To  the  Rev.  W.  Greenslade,  Stoke*snb-Hamdon." 

Mr.  Freeman's  Description  of  the  Church, 

"The  original  church  was  Norman,  and  probably  consisted  of  a  nsre 
chancel  only :  of  this  fabric  we  have  remains  of  the  north  and  south  doorwtjj 
and  also  the  extremely  fine  chancel-uxsh.    This  last  is  properly  enriehed,  ib^ 
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tbere  is  %  peculiarity  in  its  soffit,  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  roll,  ruDoing 
c»ntinuoiislv  round,  with  only  a  small  hand  (1)  ranging  with  the  neck- 
moulding  of  the  shafts. 

**  The  £b^  English  period  rehuilt  or  remodelled  the  chancel,  and  added 
trsmsepts.  Tne  northern  one,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  paper,  forms 
the  tower.  It  is  a  plain,  bold,  massive  structure  (2)  with  a  belfry-stage  of 
exquisite  masonry,  with  two  (very  elegant)  lancets  in  each  face.  Within,  it 
exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  vaulting,  rising  from  shafts  (3)  with  floriated 
(»pitals  and  octagonal  abaci.  The  south  transept  is  Uter,  approaching  the 
Decorated  style.  It  has  a  noble  ninge  of  trefoil  lancets  on  each  side  (4),  and 
similar  ones  occur  in  the  chancel.  We  must  also  remark  the  five-foiled  pis- 
cina (5),  which  is,  an  unusual  though  not  quite  unique  way,  across  the  angle- 
top  of  the  church  and  transept.  Of  complete  Decorated  work  we  have  the 
large  vaulted  porch,  with  an  unusually  large  window  in  its  parvise  (6),  and 
whose  vault  cuts  through  the  original  Norman  doorway  (7)«  There  are  some 
other  insertions  of  windows  of  this  date,  two  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  in- 
cluding the  south  window  of  the  transept,  are  designed  in  evident  adaptation 
to  the  Early  English  ones  in  their  immediate  neiffhoourhood.  In  the  porch, 
as  was  just  mentioned^  and  at  the  west  end,  the  architect  did  not  consider 
himself  thus  bound  by  precedent  and  employed  the  large  traceried  window : 
in  this  case  of  the  reticulated  variety,  more  usual  in  his  time.  The  Perpen- 
dicular age  did  little  but  lower  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  transept,  and 
embattle  the  walls  of  the  former.  A  few  windows  were  inserted,  including 
a  large  one  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which  involved  the  destruction  (8) 
of  the  original  entrance  on  that  side,  in  lieu  of  which,  apparently,  a  door  was 
now  inserted  in  the  west  front  (9).    I  know  of  few  churches,  great  or  small, 

I  more  interesting  than  this  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  In  this  one  little  building 
we  find  specimens  of  all  the  principal  aeras  of  our  national  architecture ;  and 
those  of  toe  two  eariier  dates  in  thoroughly  good  and  typical  examples.    The 

I  Norman  chancel  arch,  the  tower,  the  ranges  of  lancets,  are  equal  to  anything 
of  their  respective  classes  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  Decorated  and 

I        Perpendicular  insertions,  though  not  of  equal  merit,  are  by  no  means  con- 

I        temptible. 

;  "  (Signed)    £.  A.  Frbkman.'' 

I  Notes  to  the  above  by  the  present  Incumbent, 

I  March  8,  1862. 

(1.)  What  Mr.  Freeman  here  calls  the  "band*'  is,  in  reality,  the  astragal 
(so  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  bj  Mr.  Ferrey)  to  the  capitals  which  had 
been  ruthlessly  pared  down  for  an  evident  purpose.  Under  this  latter  gentle* 
man's  instructions  these  capitals  hare  been  replaced.  The  upper  alternate- 
billet  moulding  of  the  arch  had,  likewise,  been  mercilessly  cut  away,  but  has 
been  replaced  within  the  past  three  months.  The  whole  arch,  indeed,  has  been 
carefully  and  beautifully  restored,  and  may  now  challenge  comparison  with 
any  in  the  kingdom,  one  or  two,  perhaps,  excepted.  Above  it  are  clear  traces, 
now  mora  conspicuously  brought  out,  of  the  rood-loft. 


(2.)  The  tower  batters  towards  the  summit. 


[3.)  These  shafu  have  disappeared,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
any  ever  did  exiit,  and  even  whether  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls  capitals  are  not 
mere  corbels. 

(4.)  There  are  four  on  each  side,  and  three  beautiful  corbel  heads  in  each 
range. 

(6.)  The  piscina  in  the  chancel  is  double ;  the  drains  in  that  of  the  transept 
are  destroyed. 

(6.)  Mr.  Blozam,  who  inspected  the  church  two  years  since,  pronounces  this 
to  oe  not  a  "  parvise,"  i.e.  not  a  Priest* s  chamber,  but  a  "  domus  reclusoriMi," 
[Query,  Why  in  the  plural?]  or  abode  of  a  religious  recluse. 
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(7.)  I  have,  tinoe  this  was  writteo,  laid  open  the  arch,  so  far  as  might  k 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  discovered  a  rude  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  of  the  m: 
Mr.  Bloxam  has,  I  believe,  made  mention  of  it  in  the  last  edition  of  i^ 
'*  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture."  The  heads  Sagittarius  and  Leo  ir 
quite  distinct;  those  running  along  the  chord  of  the  arc  are  too  io<listifif^ 
to  be  deciphered.    I  have  tried  every  plan  without  success. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  a  fine  corbel-moulding  or  range  running  sloog  tl^ 
exterior  of  the  chancel,  and  that  I  have  laid  open  two  of  the  origiDsl  ss^ 
Norman  windows. 

(8.)  The  arch  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  shafts  and  door  remain. 

(9.)  This  door  is  in  the  Debased  or  Tudor  style. 

Measurement  of  the  Church, 

ft.  in.     ftia. 
Nave,  from  west  door  to  chancel  arch       .        .    51.6 

Breadth  of  ditto 20. 10 

Chancel 23.9  by  17.7 

Transept 17.9  by  15.3 

P.  S.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  dedication,  but  have  resaw  t. 
believe  that  S.  Michael  was  the  patron  Saint.'  I  have  Laid  open  two  hifv- 
scopes  in  the  chancel  and  also  two  (unusual,  I  believe,)  lycbnoseopes,  tbe 
hinges  remain,  and  receptacles  for  shutter-bars. 

8.  Botolph,  Northfleet,  Kent. — ^The  chancel  of  this  church,  vel 
known  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  First -Pointed  style,  is  about  to  be 
restored  at  a  cost  of  £600.  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  who  has  prepvK 
the  following  brief  architectural  description  of  the  building.  "  1^- 
church  of  S.  Botolph,  Northfleet,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  ti 
county,  not  only  for  its  size,  which  is  an  important  element,  bat  U 
the  still  more  important  interest  which  is  attached  to  it  both  arcbaeolc^ 
gically  and  architecturally.  The  history  of  the  church  may  be  static 
in  a  few  words.  In  Norman  times  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury  until  Anselm  gave  it  to  the  Priory  of  S.  Andrew,  Roches 
ter.  Whilst  in  the  possession  of  this  Priory  the  church  was  in  so&' 
measure  rebuilt.  Of  the  original  Norman  church  nothing  remain^ 
but  of  this  rebuilding  we  still  see  something  in  the  three  westenicDG?^ 
arches  of  the  nave  which  are  plainer  than  any  of  the  others,  and  t^ 
single  circular  shaft  and  respond,  which  have  cusps  and  bases  of  eariiff 
character  than  any  of  the  other  Gothic  work.  This  then  probably  bf 
longs  to  the  close  of  the  l*ith  century  when  Letard  was  rector,  or i: 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century.  In  1240  the  Priory  ibug^' 
against  Canterbury  at  Rome  respecting  the  possession  of  this  church 
which  again  by  the  decision  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  the  Archbisbo^ 
To  a  few  years  subsequent  to  this  date  may  be  attributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  where  moreover  9ubtk 
archseologiats  can  discover  two  developements  of  the  same  style,  shov- 
ing that  the  work  was  in  some  meaaore  interrupted  before  the  lu^ 
had  been  completed.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  and  the  bsildcri 
hand  was  again  busy.  The  present  chancel  must  have  been  hd 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  or  perhaps  ^^^'^ 
1313,  in  the  time  of  Peter  de  Lacy,  whose  monumental  biatf  sti* 

1  [The  Uter  SeeienoMtiew,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  givei  S.  DenU  « 
the  patron-saint.     Bacon's  Uber  Regit  gives  S.  Andrew.— En.] 
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exists  though  not  at  present  in  situ.  Few  churches  can  boast  of  such 
a  noble  chancel  as  this  at  Northfieet.  Noble  in  dimension,  measuring 
not  less  than  50  feet  by  22|-, — perfect  in  style  with  the  exception  of 
the  window  over  the  priest's  door,  and  exquisite  in  design, — it  possesses 
also  one  of  the  architectural  rarities  of  England,  a  14th  century  rood- 
screen,  valuable  for  its  rarity,  but  much  more  valuable  for  its  art  and 
purity  of  detail.  Many  of  the  old  encaustic  tiles  of  the  same  age  as 
the  chancel  itself  still  exist,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  no  less  than  four  sedilia  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The 
side  windows  vary  in  the  design  of  the  tracery,  which  is  remarkably 
well  brought  out ;  and  the  cusping  of  the  tracery  both  in  these  and  in 
the  east  window  is  highly  pleasing,  the  points  being  as  piquant  as  in 
the  marble  cusps  of  the  early  Grothic  palaces  of  Venice." 

S. ,  Hanford,  Staffordshire, — A  new  chancel  has  been  built  to 

this  church,  and  other  restorations  effected,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Rushforth.  Mr.  Earp  executed  the  carving,  and  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell  the  stained  glass.  The  detail  of  the  new  chancel  is  thus  described. 
The  new  chancel  is  28  feet  long  and  15  feet  7  inches  wide.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  two  steps  at  the  arch  and  two  more  at  the  commencem^t 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  beyond  this  the  foot-pace  for  the  table.  There 
are  recesses  in  the  north  and  south  walls  for  seats  capable  of  holding 
six  persons  on  each  side  westward  of  the  sanctuary.  Over  these  re* 
cesses  is  a  stringcourse,  which  runs  entirely  round  the  chancel  at  a 
height  of  ten  feet  three  inches  from  the  floor.  The  space  above  this 
stringcourse,  and  below  that  which  forms  the  springing  for  the  roof, 
is  divided  by  a  low  arcade  into  six  compartments,  forming  a  kind  of 
clerestory,  but  in  two  only  of  which  windows  are  inserted.  The  others 
are  merely  recessed,  and  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  fill  them  with 
some  kind  of  suitable  ornamentation  in  the  way  of  mural  slabs,  inscrip- 
tions, or  devices  emblematical  of  the  Christian  fiedth.  The  arches 
forming  this  arcade  are  supported  by  low  shafts  with  carved  capitals 
and  moulded  bases.  Surmounting  this  arcade  comes  the  stringcourse, 
from  which  the  stone  roof  springs.  Stone  ribs  divide  the  chancel 
longitudinally  into  six  compartments,  the  ribs  or  stone  arches  coming 
over  each  of  the  columns  in  the  arcade  below,  which  give  the  requisite 
appearance  of  support,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  up  with  narrow 
slabs  of  stone,  following  the  line  of  the  ribs,  but  set  back  from  them  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  east  window  is  a  triplet,  the  centre 
light  only  of  which  is  yet  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  in 
three  distinct  pictures  the  Crucifixion,  the  Scourging,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Loan.  Beneath  it  is  a  reredos  of  marble  and  alabaster, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
white  marble  cross  of  considerable  dimensions,  standing  prominently 
out  from  a  background  of  green  marble.  The  cornice  of  the  reredos 
and  the  arched  and  cusped  head  over  the  cross  are  beautifully  carved. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist . 

Sib, — We  have  lately  scraped  off  the  whitewash  which  had  for  yens 
accumulated  on  the  old  oak  roof  of  our  parish  church,  but  though  the 
beams  have  been  since  well  washed,  the  general  effect  is  bat  littie 
improved.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  could  recommeiid  ai 
easy  way  of  restoring  to  the  oak  its  proper  colour. 
By  inserting  this  query,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Qu^aans. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Mandelgren,  a  Swedis 
artist,  contributed,  from  his  large  collection  of  Scandinavian  sketcbes. 
several  plates  to  the  Second  Series  of  the  Jnetrumenia  EccletmtkL 
This  gentleman,  assisted  by  his  own  and  the  French  government,  b 
now  prepared  for  publication  a  very  interesting  selection  from  these 
drawings.  They  embrace  some  of  the  most  remarkable  iroods 
churches  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  many  examples  of  paintiiig. 
decoration,  and  details.  The  engravings  are  printed,  when  necessary* 
in  chromo-lithography.  The  cost  of  the  whole  is,  of  course,  considen- 
ble.  We  have  dissuaded  Mr.  Mandelgren  from  attempting  a  sepantt 
English  edition :  but  subscriptions  for  sets  of  the  first  continental 
issue  of  three  hundred  copies  may  be  sent  to  our  publisher,  Mr.  Mi^ 
ters.     A  specimen  copy  has  been  left  in  his  hands  for  examination. 

Worcester  Cathedral, — We  understand  that  Professor  Willis  mide 
some  further  discoveries  in  the  chapter-house  after  the  meeting  of  tk 
Archaeological  Institute  held  at  Worcester.  The  most  interestb^ 
was  this :  that,  when  cleared  of  whitewash,  the  whole  interior  of  tbe 
chapter-house,  with  its  Romanesque  arcade,  was  found  to  be  compoee^ 
of  stones  of  two  colours,  green  and  white,  arranged  with  great  sl^ 
and  taste,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pisan  and  other  Italian  forms  oi 
Romanesque. 

The  three  parts  already  published  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibitkta 
of  Works  of  Art  (on  Loan)  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are&e 
invaluable  record  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  of  the  ^ 
ever  brought  together.  The  sections  are  contributed  by  different  gca- 
tlemen»  Mr.. J.  C.  Robinson  being  the  general  editor. 

W^e  are  disappointed  of  a  paper  on  the  Architectural  Drawings  ain: 
Designs  which  are  on  view  in  the  galleries  of  the  International  Zi^- 
bition. 

Received : — Mr.  Paradise. — J.  P. — An  Ecclesiologist. 
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(new  series^  no.  cxvii.) 


HEXHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Architectural  and  Archmologieal  Society  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  July  ^3rd,  1862.  By  F.  R.  Wilson, 
Architect,  Alnwick. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Hexham  if  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  had  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago  :  even  fifty  years  ago  :  I  may  add  even  ten  years  ago.  For 
who  may  tell  how  much  of  this  sacred  fabric  has  been  suffered  to  decay, 
or  how  much  has  been  destroyed,  through  disregard  ?  The  ancient 
bells  alone  were  an  inheritance.  A  description  handed  down  to  us 
states,  with  tantalizing  minuteness,  that  they  were  all  inscribed  with 
Latin  legends,  that  three  of  them  bore  date  1404,  and  that  three  be- 
longed to  a  much  earlier  period.  But  their  antiquity  was  an  offence  a 
century  since.  So,  the  Hexham  men,  1742,  melted  them  down, 
silenced  their  silver  voices  for  ever,  and  cast  the  metal  afresh.  In  this 
way  many  gems  have  been  lost :  they  were  deemed  of  no  account :  all 
for  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us. 

Not  but  that,  as  it  is,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  us  still  to  perform. 
We  have  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  popular  mind  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  measure,  beyond  words,  in  the  work  of  the  men  whose 
lives — one  wrought  with  another — form  the  history  of  the  country : 
and  that  it  is  imperative  we  should  leave  to  posterity  all  that  has  been 
left  to  us — making,  for  our  own  time,  what  additions  we  may  to  the 
store,  but  taking  nothing,  unneccosarily,  from  it.  We  have  each  to  see 
in  our  respective  spheres  of  observation  that  no  more  bells  are  melted 
down,  no  more  shrines  and  altar-paintings  bartered  as  old  materials, 
no  more  Lady-chapels  razed  to  the  ground,  no  more  monuments  used 
for  drainage  purposes,  no  more  ventilating  trenches  cut  through  layers 
of  coffins  and  skeletons — as  at  Hexham  ;  nor  any  other  work,  that  the 
reverence,  the  industry,  the  intelligence  of  former  ages  upreared,  laid 
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waste.    The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  affected  by  the  simple  difference  be- 
tween accumulations  and  destructions. 

Let  us  now  pay  tribute  to  the  labour,  the  love,  the  artist- feeling  be- 
stowed upon  the  Saxon  edifice  first  built  upon  this  site.  Let  us  pictore 
Wilfred,  the  founder,  crossing  the  sea — the  ganet's  bath,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  old  Saxon  poems,  as  though  scornful  of  sea-storms.  Let  us 
picture  him  travelling  through  France,  staying  in  the  royal  village  d 
Compiegne  to  be  consecrated  Bishop— brother  Bishops,  tonsured  and 
robed,  carrying  him  in  a  chair  of  gold  singing  hymns  of  joy ;  next,  so- 
journing at  Rome,  ever  gleaning  wealth  of  ideas  to  expend  upon  the 
edifices  he  hoped  to  rear  in  his  own  country  to  the  glory  of  6od  ;  and 
then,  raised  to  great  eminence  and  power,  by  virtue  of  his  rigorous 
piety  and  great  learning,  rearing  here  at  Saxon  Hexham,  Hagulstad, 
so  stately  a  building  that  Queen  Ermenburga  saw  the  regal  splendoors 
of  her  husband,  Egfrid,  outshone.  With  ti^is  context,  with  this  view 
of  a  refined  and  elevated  life,  threading  the  rude  times  when  Saxon 
subjects  were  "mighty  war-smiths"  and  Saxon  Kings  were  "  bracelet- 
givers  to  heroes,"  we  should  look  upon  the  Saxon  relics  which  are  still 
ours.  Hereupon  we  may  raise  up  for  ourselves  a  mind-picture  of  the 
structure  after  Bishop  Acca,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  had  collected  the  remains  of  saints  from  all  parts  of  Burope  and 
placed  them  in  shrines  between  every  pillar  of  the  edifice,  and  had  eo- 
riched  the  services  with  costly  altar- Vessels,  rich  vestments,  and  with 
the  voices  of  trained  singers — when  it  was  pronounced  finer  than  any 
other  building  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Richard  of  Hexham,  one  of 
the  Priors,  describes  the  church  as  having  had  three  distinct  stories, 
supported  by  columns,  besides  the  crypt,  and  states  that  the  ca])itab  of 
the  columns,  the  arch  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  walls  themselvesi,  were 
ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paintings.  He  makes  further  mention 
of  curious  galleries  in  which  innumerable  multitudes  might  stand 
around  the  body  of  the  church  and  yet  remain  unseen  by  those  within, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  possessed  triforia.  Of  this  structnie 
and  of  these  times  we  have  but  the  crypt,  the  fridstool,  a  few  sculptured 
stones,  and  a  vase  full  of  stycas. 

The  word  crypt  (croute,  crute,  grotte)  is  derived  horn  the  Greek 
KpviTTetv  to  hide.  The  first  crypts,  or  holy  grottoes,  were  cut  oat  of 
the  rock  or  masoned  under  ground  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
tombs  of  martyrs  from  profane  eyes.  As  Christianity  gained  ground, 
churches  were  built  over  many  of  these, — as  at  S.  Peter's,  Rome, 
which  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter.  S.  Anacletus,  who  bad 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  S.  Peter  himself,  first  built  an  ora- 
tory over  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  was  interred — the  nucleus  of  the 
present  magnificent  basilica  which  covers  the  same  consecrated  ground. 
When  the  early  Christians  began  to  build  places  of  worship.  irrespectiTe 
of  these  venerated  sites,  they  formed  crypts  beneath  them  for  the  ^^ 
ception  of  the  holy  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Large  crypts  admit 
of  the  martyrium  occupying  the  centre  of  a  position  surrounded  by  am- 
bulatories. In  this  arrangement  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  coming  to 
honour  the  relics  would  descend,  processionally,  by  one  staircase,  and, 
after  viewing  the  remains  from  an  arcaded  ambulatory  surrounding  the 
martyrium,  would  ascend  by  a  second  staircase  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion.  SometiiDCft  a&  altar  was  placed  in  an  eastern  reoess  in  the  am- 
bulatory so  that  it  could  be  convenieotly  af^roached  from  it-— this  and 
every  other  arrangement  having  for  its  aim  the  preservation  of  the 
most  decorous  order.  There  is  a  large  Saxon  crypt  at  Reptoo,  in 
Derbyshire,  formed  with  central  nave  and  aisles.  The  crypt  of  the 
church  built  by  Wilfred,  at  Ripon»  is  of  a  different  type,  approximating 
to  that  at  Hexham.  Sometimes  crypts  of  small  dimensions  consist 
only  of  a  quadrangular  subterranean  chamber,  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  saint  occupied  a  sort  of  niche  or  absidiole  at  the  east  end.  The 
faithful,  on  descending,  found  themselves  facing  the  relics  as  they 
would  face  an  altar.  The  sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains,  was 
sometimes  placed  but  half  way  into  the  niche ;  the  other  half  being 
supported  by  an  altar  on  to  which  it  protruded.  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  plan  of  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  S.  Avis  d'Orleans.  S.  Avis 
died  627.  King  Childebert,  passing  through  Orleans  on  his  way  to 
give  battle  to  the  Visigoths,  visited  the  remains  of  the  saint,  and 
vowed  that  should  he  be  victorious  he  would  build  a  church  over  his 
tomb.  He  returned  triumphant  and  fulfilled  his  engagement.  In  this 
instance  the  crypt  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  an  arcaded  partition. 
The  body  of  the  saint  was  entombed  in  the  one  :  the  altar  was  placed 
in  the  other.  Wilfred's  crypt,  at  Hexham,  fiimi&hes  us  with  another 
type.  This  has  three  entrances :  one  was  used  exclusively  by  the 
Priest  serving  the  altar ;  the  others  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  wor- 
shippers. On  descending  the  central  flight  of  steps  (now  buried  in 
fiedlen  earth  and  rubbish),  the  pilgrim  alighted  in  an  antechapel,  from 
which  he  could  gaze,  through  a  semicircular  arched  doorway,  into  a 
chapel  or  chamber  containing  the  holy  remains  and  an  altar.  This  in- 
nermost chapel  measures  IS  ft.  6  in.  from  east  to  west  and  7  ft.  9  in. 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  walls  are  three  niches,  with  funnel-shaped 
headings,  for  lamps.  A  niche  of  the  same  description  is  in  the  ante- 
chapel. Lighted  by  the  lamp  that  burned  within  it  the  awe-struck 
visitors  performed  their  devotions ;  and  then,  turning  northwards  into 
a  smaller  antechamber,  skirted,  in  a  vaulted  passage,  the  north  wall  of 
the  principal  chapel*  and  wound  their  way  up  to  the  surface  again. 
The  steps  used  by  the  ecclesiastics  likewise  terminated  in  an  ante- 
chamber from  which  there  was  an  opening  into  the  martyrium.  It 
is  curious  that  the  door-heads  of  the  chapels  and  ambulatories  aie 
all  semicircular,  as  is  the  vaulting  of  the  principal  chapel;  but  the 
ante-chambers  have  angular  pointed  coverings ;  and  the  ambulatories 
are  covered  with  large  flat  stones,  some  of  which  show  by  lewis-holes 
that  they  have  been  in  some  previous  erection.  Several  Roman  stones 
are  found  incorporated  with  the  masonry.  One  is  a  portion  of  an  altar. 
This  has  been  placed  sideways  as  a  lintel,  over  a  doorway,  and  has  had 
a  semicircular  door-head  tooled  out  of  it.  Another  is  a  square  tablet, 
inscribed  with  a  dedication  to  two  of  the  Roman  Emperors,     imp. 

CABS.  L.  SSP  ....    PBRTKAX.  BT.  IMP.    C  .  .  .  .   AVB.  ANTONIN  ....   VS. 

XI  ...  .  HORT  yxxxLLATiON  ....  FXCBRVMT.  This  is  inserted  in  the 
cover  of  the  north  ambulatory  ;  and  several  fragments  of  ribbed  orna- 
ments are  built  up  with  the  walling.^ 

'  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  presoit  condition  of  the  Saxon 
crjpt.     It  is  nsed  as  a  family  burying- place — tombitonea  standing  vp  in  it  as  in  the 
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The  Saxon  stones  found  are  sculptured  with  interlacing  work  and 
foliage.  Two  of  them  are  grave  stones.  They  answer  the  description 
of  the  two  crosses,  "wrought  with  wondrous  art,*'  placed  one  at  the 
head»  the  other  at  the  foot  of  Acca*s  grave,  and  are  cherished  as  such 
by  their  possessor,  Mr.  Fairless.  Others  form  a  portion  of  a  cross 
carved  with  interlacing  work  and  foliage. 

The  firidstool,  or  seat  of  refuge,  when  associated  with  the  Saxon 
fugitives,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago.  fled  to  it  for  eanctaary,  is  of  rare 
interest.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  which 
extended  a  mile  around  it  in  every  direction.  In  fordi  it  is  a  stone 
chair — a  hollowed  stone  seat,  having  n  back  and  sides  to  it  of  the  same 
height.  Round  the  edges,  on  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  runs  an  in- 
terlaced ornamentation. 

The  last  of  the  Saxon  relics,  the  metal  vessel  full  of  stycas,  was 
found  in  the  churchyard  by  the  sexton  when  digging  a  grave  abont 
three  yards  distant  from  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  Then 
were  some  thousands  of  coins  in  it — of  the  coinage  of  Aedilred  Rei, 
790;  Heardulf  Rex.  794 ;  Eanred  Rex.  808;  Ethelred  Rex,  840;  R£- 
dulf  Rex,  844;  Endi  Rex  ;  Eanbald  A  R  E  P;  2nd  Eanhald  A  R  E  P, 
and  Vigmund  A  R  E  P.  The  brazen  vessel  and  a  selection  of  the  coins 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  Seven  hundred  varieties  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Fairless,  Hexham. 

We  have  to  look  back  through  so  many  centuries  at  the  Saxon 
cathedral  that  we  can  see  it  but  faintly ;  all  is  pale-tinted  and  indis- 
tinct, like  the  ink  of  ancient  chronicles ;  but  these  relics  are,  like  the 
illuminations  thereof,  fraught  with  colour  and  forms  of  intense  and 
vivid  interest, 

But  that  upon  which  one  man  lavishes  the  energies  of  his  life,  a  suc- 
cessor may  hold  scornfully,  a  second  may  scatter  to  the  winds.  The 
Danes  destroyed  all  that  the  refined  taste  of  Wilfred  compassed,  all 
that  the  affection  and  veneration  of  Acca  accomplished ;  and  the  struc- 
ture lay  a  ruin,  roofless,  scarred,  and  desolate  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years. 

Happily, — in  the  same  way  that  unusually  fruitful  summers  recur  in 
the  course  of  rotations  of  the  seasons — ^the  same  development  of  mind 
that,  since  the  world  began,  has  originated  masterpieces,  recurs  in  the 
course  of  generations  of  men.  In  due  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
a  certain  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  looked  upon  the  remains  of  the 
*'  wonderful  work  of  wallstones'*  of  the  Saxon  prelate,  and  conceived 
the  resolution  of  restoring  the  church  of  Wilfred  to  its  former  splendour. 
It  is  his  work  which  we  now  view. 

The  Early  English  builders  took  the  position  of  the  Saxon  crypt 
into  the  consideration  of  their  plan,  although  they  abandoned  the  rule 

grave-yard  above ;  and  recent  interments  have  been  made  both  below  and  above  it 
The  descent  to  the  crypt  la  now  made  by  ladder,  although  one  of  the  original  stooe 
Btaira  is  in  existence  and  uncovered  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  u^ 
could  be  opened  oat  by  a  mason  for  a  very  trifling  eipenditure.  Some  rash  explo- 
rations, on  the  part  of  the  veteran  sexton,  have  brought  down  a  portion  of  tbe 
vaulting  immediately  under  the  pier  of  the  tower  of  Uie  abbey  church.  SbouU 
further  digging  be  permitted,  without  competent  supervision,  the  tower  would  be 
endangered. — F.  R.  W. 
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that  assigned  to  the  most  honoured  relicn  a  poritton  immediately  under 
the  high  altar  in  the  sanctuary  or  chancel  above.  They  threw  out 
their  choir  eastwards  of  the  crypt,  but  they  contrived  that  the  three 
entrances  should  be  within  the  fobric.  To  do  this  they  placed  the 
north- west  pier  of  their  central  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  north- 
ernmost descent,  and  their  south-west  pier  to  the  south  of  the  se« 
cond  entrance ;  the  central  entrance  then  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
nave. 

Th»  new  building  was  erected  with  all  excellence  of  workmanship 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A  hundred  lancets  lighted  the  edifice ;  nave 
and  choir  were  each  a  hundred  feet  long ;  the  tower  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  a  hundred  feet  high ;  the  transepts  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  feet  long  and  sixty-six  feet  in  height.  At  this  period  the  Early 
English  style  had  scarcely  merged  from  its  transitional  severity ;  the 
details  were  treated  with  consummate  elegance,  simplicity,  and  variety. 
There  is  the  same  arcading  of  lancets  alternating  with  panels  and  en- 
riched with  clustered  columns,  the  same  ornamental  carvings  in  the 
spandrils  as  we  find  at  the  Nine  altars,  Durham  cathedral,  and  in  the 
Priory  churches  of  Brenckburn,  Lanercost,  and  Tjmemouth.  The  tri- 
forium  is  surmounted  by  an  unusually  rich  and  imposing  clerestory  of 
arcades  resting  upon  arcades  of  clustered  columns,  through  which  runs 
a  continuous  passage  round  the  choir  and  transepts,  and  which,  before 
alterations  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  was  continued  across  the 
east  end ;  the  east  lights  being  purposely  divided  into  two  tiers  of  trip- 
lets. As  far  as  the  positions  of  the  chapter  house*  cloisters,  refectories, 
and  domestic  buildings  can  be  traced  (see  plan),  they  correspond  in 
arrangement  with  those  at  Clairvaulx. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  the  ruined  building  known  as  the  chap- 
ter-house is  in  reality  but  a  vestibule  to  the  real  chapter- house,  of 
which  no  traces  remain.  But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  general  plan 
with  that  of  Clairvaulx — where  the  chapter-house  occupies  a  precisely 
similar  form  and  position — ^proves  that  the  building  in  question  was 
the  chapter-house  itself.^  The  wall  of  the  south  transept  forms  one 
side  of  a  passage  leading  from  the  cloister  to  the  portions  of  the  monas- 
tery eastwards  of  it.  The  southernmost  wall  of  this  passage  forms  the 
north  wall  of  the  magnificent  chapter- house,  and  the  south  wall  of  this 
again  forms,  in  its  turn,  the  north  wall  of  a  groined  hall,  which  was, 
probably,  the  prior's  refectory — all  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  as 
at  Clairvaulx.  There  are  sufiicient  remains  of  the  chapter- house  to 
enable  us  to  realise  its  exceeding  beauty.  The  roof  was  formed  by 
nine  bays  of  groining,  supported  by  four  isolated  columns ;  but  all  is 
now  open  to  the  sky.  The  window  openings  were  elegantly  managed. 
Flush  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall  are  columns  dividing  each 
opening  into  two :  looking  through  these,  and  through  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  we  may  see  a  second  isolated  column,  dividing  and  arch- 
ing the  opening  on  the  exterior  in  the  same  rich  manner.     It  possessed 

*  As  there  is  now  no  vestry  at  Hexham,  and  there  is  a  talk  of  bnildin;  one,  I 
would  suggest  the  restoration  of  the  chapter-house,  with  the  portion  of  cloister  or 
covered  way  between  it  and  the  church.  This  would  make  an  admirable  vestry : 
and  the  matchless  fabric  would  thus  be  snatched  from  impending  utter  rain. 
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two  doorways  :  one  leading  into  the  doisten,  the  other  opening  ent- 
ward«  into  a  vestibule  which  was  the  prior's  entrance. 

There  is  another  identity  in  the  two  plans,  to  which  I  would  call  at- 
tention.    In  the  south  transept  of  Hexham  as  at  Clairvanlx,  there  is  a 
stone  staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above  the  chapter-house,  in  which 
would  be  situated  the  great  library  and  dormitories.    If  we  possessed 
more  remains  of  this  famous  establishment*  we  should  find,  I  expect,  i 
still  fuller  correspondence  between  its  plan  and  that  of  Clainranlx,  is 
the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  of  that  abbey  appear  to  have  been 
copied  as  closely  as  Clairraulx  adopted  those  of  the  parent  monasteiy 
of  Cisteauz*    lliat  there  was  special  intercourse  between  the  two  es- 
tablishments, we  may  read  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Hexham  priors, 
being  expelled,  retired  to  Clairvaulx,  where  he  became  a  monk  under 
Bernard.     But  unfortunately  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  is  levelled  to 
the  ground.     Here  we  might  have  found  traces  of  the  monka'  parlour, 
coiloquii  loau  (le  parloir  des  moines)  where  any  necessary  conversatioa 
took  place,  as  strict  silence  was  enjoined  elsewhere ;  or  of  the  chaw^ohr, 
or  caie/acicrium,  where  the  monks  warmed  themselves  after  the  early 
morning  services  in  the  church,  and  greased  their  sandals  before  com- 
mencing their  daily  work ;  or  of  the  schools,  or  of  the  lodgings  for 
gnesta.    The  position  of  the  abbey  gateway  points  out  the  extent  of 
tiie  enclosure  in  one  direction :  but  of  the  infirmary  and  its  dependencies, 
the  sacristy,  the  ofiice  for  making  holy  bread,  the  kitchens  with  their 
offices  and  larders,  the  granaries  and  storehouses,  the  workshopa  of  the 
artisans  employed  by  the  community,  the  stables,  the  gardens,  the 
cloisters  for  novices  and  for  the  infirm,  the  cemetery,  the  oil  and  con 
mills  that  were  once  enclosed  within  the  boundary  wall,  not  a  stone  it 
standing.     I  make  exception  here  to  the  monks'  refectories  and  Isn- 
tory.     On  the  weat  side  of  the  cloister  space,  forming  mdecd  tiie 
boundary  wall  of  the  cloisters, — some  hundred  feet  from  the  wes- 
ternmost part  of  the  church  left  standing — are  two  long,  iraolted  and 
ribbed  refectmiea,  now  used  as  shoe-places,  lumber-places  and  wine- 
vaults  to  residences  built  adjacent  to  them,  and  surmounted  by  a  mo- 
dem ball-room  and  court-house.     On  the  waU  facing  the  cloisters  » 
the  lavatory. 

But  Hexham  was  doomed  to  be  despoiled  of  her  renewed  grandeur. 
In  1138,  a  detachment  from  a  Scottish  army  marching  soatli  wards, 
was  attacked  by  the  young  men  of  Hexham  with  so  much  fnry,  that 
not  a  Scot  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  There  was,  of  courso,  iainediate 
retaliation ;  the  sanctuary  was  violated ;  the  greatest  craeltiea  per- 
petrated ;  women  slain,  and  their  husbands  and  Others  dnv«i  in  gangs 
to  Scotland,  in  a  later  inroad,  in  1296,  the  abbey  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  nave  of  the  church  bomt  to  the  ground.  In  1^97,  the  Scots 
returned  and  ill-used  the  monks,  their  chieftain  assuring  the  prior  that 
he  could  not  restrain  their  fury.  In  1346,  King  David  remained  three 
days  in  Hexham,  while  the  town  was  pillaged  by  his  army.  This  was 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  David  mustered  hie 
men  in  the  abbey,  and  made  the  town  his  provision  depdt.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  devastating  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  roses — ^the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Lancastrians  culminating  at  the  battle  of  Hexham  levels. 
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from  which  Henry  only  escaped  by  flight,  and  Qaeea  Margaret  and 
her  son,  by  the  loyalty  of  a  robber  who  hid  them  in  a  cave.  The 
Yorkists  seized  the  Dnke  of  Somerset,  and  conveying  hira  to  Hexham, 
beheaded  him  there.  The  successive  occupation  of  the  town  by  armies, 
when  the  abbey  would  be  chosen  as  head- quarters,  could  not  leave  it 
scatheless.  During  these  unsettled  times,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  attempt  to  rebuild  the  nave. 

In  the  15th  century,  probably  on  the  resumed  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  there  waa  a  second  revival  of  the  glories  of  the  abbey  church. 
We  have  ocular  demonstration  that  at  that  period  it  underwent  a  com- 
plete remodelling.  A  lady-chapel  was  thrown  out  at  the  east  end,  and 
the  choir  generiJly  placed  in  repair  and  richly  decorated.  A  new  tim- 
ber roof  with  carved  bosses,  a  new  panelled  roodscreen,  elaborately 
painted  with  two  figures  from  the  Dance  of  Death  in  each  panel,  oak 
sedilia,  oak  stalls,  two  shrines  occupying  two  bays  on  either  side  of 
the  choir — the  one  to  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the  great  Northum- 
brian family  of  Ogle — Robert  Ogle — the  other  to  the  memory  of  the 
prior  who  wrote  the  history  of  Hexham — Prior  Richard — were  among 
the  additions  to  the  interior.  There  still  stands  a  length  of  walling 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
south  boundary  of  the  nave.  It  has  a  Perpendicular  moulded  recess 
midway,  and  a  Perpendicular  moulded  doorway  at  its  western  extremity. 
This  may  possibly  have  been  placed  there  simply  to  enclose  the  clois" 
ters  on  the  side  that  had  lain  open  since  the  destruction  of  the  nave ; 
or  it  may  have  formed  part  of  a  scheme  that  compassed  the  restoration 
of  the  nave. 

llie  dissolution  brought  desolation  once  more  to  Hexham.  The 
prior,  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
waa  dragged  from  his  monastery  and  hanged  before  the  gate.  The 
manor  was  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  ultimately  sold.  Since  which 
period  the  buildings  of  the  once  famous  establishment  have  dwindled 
down  to  those  we  now  find ; — the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  church, 
portions  of  the  chapter- house,  the  cloister  space  marked  on  one  side 
by  the  south  transept  wall,  groined  passage  way,  chapter-house,  and  a 
length  of  wall  with  a  fireplaoe  in  it,  which  formed  part  of  the  prior's 
refectory;  on  the  second  by  the  Perpendicular  wall  just  mentioned; 
and  a  third  by  the  refectories  with  the  lavatory,  now  used  as  lumber 
places ;  and  the  abbey-gate,  now  isolated  by  streets  from  its  ancient 
grouping.  The  quaint  names  of  the  sloping  streets,  however,  attest 
their  nx>na8tic  origin.  At  two  extremities  of  the  town  are  Hencotes 
and  Cockshaw,  ^cifully  supposed  to  be  named  after  the  separate 
establishments  in  which  the  monks  may  have  reared  their  fowls. 
There  are  also  the  Seal,^  and  S.  Giles's  gate,  and  Priest-popple.  The 
appellation  of  one  of  the  two  brooks  which  run  through  the  town, 
the  Halgut,  or  Halygut,  speaks  of  its  old  neighbour,  the  seat  of  piety. 

^  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  a  ptmle  to  antiquaries  Mr.  Oiwald  Head, 
Hexham,  has  favoured  me  with  the  apt  suggestion  that  inasmuch  as  the  monka  of 
the  middle  ages  typified  in  the  names  of  their  favourite  retreats  their  blissful  state 
of  ezistance,  as  Yoie  du  del,  Porte  du  ciel,  &c.,  the  term  Seal  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tton  of  Ciii.    The  broad  leaiy  promeaade,  so-called,  is  now  used  as  a  public  park. 
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After  the  dissolution  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  parish  with  the 
purchaser  of  the  manor,  to  abandon  the  parish  church,  then  falling 
into  decay,  and  to  use  and  keep  in  repair  the  abbey  church  instead, 
'llie  Perpendicular  features  enumerated  were  not  disturbed  in  this 
arrangement.  Owing  perhaps  to  fresh  devastation  wrought  by  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  again  by  the  memorable  riot  of  1761.  as  well 
as  to  the  low  ebb  of  public  taste  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  edifice 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  neglected,  and  eventually  deformed 
with  galleries,  a  transparency  inserted  into  the  walling  with  which 
the  west  end  of  the  choir  was  built  out  from  the  transepts,  a  three- 
decked  pulpit,  and  a  mock  Grecian  reredos. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  church  was  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition.  Externally  the  east  end  was  blocked  op  by 
groups  of  mean  houses  built  against  it ;  the  south  front  was  similarly 
disfigured ;  the  chapter-house  was  used  as  a  slaughter-house ;  the  fire- 
engine  was  kept  in  the  south  transept,  and  a  row  of  buckets  graced 
the  south  wall ;  in  the  north  transept  was  a  wooden  loft  used  as  a 
vestry,  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  it;  heaps  of  rubbish- were  lying 
about.  But  it  was  within  the  choir  that  the  greatest  havoc  bad  been 
made.  The  ancient  reredos,  as  mentioned,  had  been  superseded  bj 
the  mock  Grecian  one ;  the  ancient  sedilia  had  been  converted  into  a 
churchwarden's  pew  ;  the  two  ancient  shrines  had  likewise  been  turned 
into  pews ;  galleries  had  been  inserted  between  the  columns,  anvl  parts 
of  some  of  the  ancient  stalls  lopped  away  to  support  them.  The 
offences  of  this  period,  however,  consisted,  in  the  main,  more  of  addif 
tiona  than  of  spoliations. 

In  1841  the  houses  surrounding  the  east  end  were  taken  down,  with 
the  intention  of  reinstating  them  on  a  larger  scale,  when  some  of  the 
inhabitants  interested  themselves  very  much  in  the  opportunity  thas 
presented  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  church.  A  public  meeting 
was  convened  by  Thomas  Johnson,  Esq.,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  these  houses  thus  happily  r^ 
moved,  and  to  collect  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  opening  out 
the  south  front  and  putting  the  edifice  in  necessary  repair.  After  a 
long  delay  these  views  have  been  partially  carried  out. 

But  unfortunately  the  spirit  of  conservation  has  not  presided  at  the 
councils  of  the  selected  restorers.  The  seal  of  doom  waa  set  opos 
the  Perpendicular  lady- chapel.  The  shrines,  the  sedilia,  the  fndstool, 
the  oaken  stalU,  were  all  dismissed  indiscriminately  with  the  galleries, 
that  really  needed  removal.  Even  the  ancient  monuments,  large 
Early  English  stone  coffins,  respectively  incised  in  broad  Early  Eii%^ 
capitals  simply  thus — 

4-  J0HANNI6  MALBKRBR   JACBT  RIO    -}- 

4*  HBNRICU8   DE   WALTONA    -(- 

4-  ROBERT  DB   OI8BURNB   -j- 

4-  R0BBRTU8   DE   BEDEOELIDT   4~ 

-j-  ROBERT   DE    KIRKE   BRIDE    -(- 

•4  HIC    JACET   RAD   DE   TALKAN    CANOIO    + 

+  J0HB6   DB   DALTONA    •■\- 

-(-  RIC   JACET   MATILDA   UXOR   LIPPI    MBNCENARN    + 
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were  turned  out  into  the  churchyards,  where  their  old-world  iascrip- 
tiona  will  be  speedily  obliterated.  To  add  to  this  one  of  the  bays  of 
the  fine  old  Perpen^cular  roof  has  been  taken  down  and  replaced  by 
a  piece  of  open  timber- work  to  correspond  with  the  new  east  end. 
The  choir  thus  denuded  has  been  closely  packed  with  uniform  low 
benches,  many  of  which  are  crowded  against  the  communion  rails,  and 
are  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  altar.  In  the  course  of  the  removal 
of  the  Ogle  shrine,  to  make  way  for  these  seats,  a  fifteenth- century 
altar  painting  was  discovered  in  siiu»  The  screen-work  had  been 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  this  work  of  early  art  was  enshrouded 
within.^  The  Builder,  the  Ecclenologiat,  and  the  Critic,  have  censured 
the  clean  sweep  thus  made  in  the  severest  terms.  Without  going  so 
far  as  one  writer,  who  says,  '*  a  worse  case  of  wanton,  brutal  destruc- 
tion, under  the  loud  self-glorifying  pretence  of  restoration,  we  have 
seldom  encountered  :  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  when  he  presided  at  the 
reopening  of  the  church,  10th  October,  1860,  looked  on  a  sorrier 
spectacle  of  ravage  than  had  been  seen  f»ince  the  pillaging  Scots  of 
1296  had  left  the  fabvic  engulphed  in  hissing  flames  and  lurid  smoke,*' 
we  must  admit  that  more  discretion  might  have  been  used.  You  will 
admit,  too,  I  hope,  that  I  spoke  advisedly  when  I  said  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Hexham  if  the  Architectural  and  Archeological  Society 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  had  existed  even  ten  years  ago. 

^  Tliis  ii  a  three-panelled  altar  picture,  painted  in  the  aame  style  as  the  panels  of 
the  wonderful  rood-screen.    The  subjects  in  each  compartment  are  restricted  to  the 
vesica  form,and  havediapered  backgrounds.  In  the  centre  panel  is  the  figureofCHRisT 
rising  from  the  tomb,  an  expression  of  compassionate,  sorrowful  agony  pervading 
His  features,  the  wounds  flowing  with  blood.    The  crown  of  thorns,  rendered  thorn- 
oolonr,  is  slightly  in  relief,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  nimbus  in  much  bolder  relief,  from 
which  the  gold  has  not  yet  altogether  perished.     A  wavy  boundary  of  oonventional 
clouds  surrounds  this  figure.    The  diaper  consists  of  hexagonal  rosettes,  containing 
the  letters  I  H  C  in  eac£  of  them,  on  a  deep  crimson  ground.     In  the  compartment 
on  the  right  hand  of  this  is  a  fuU  length  figure  of  the  Virgin.    She  is  treated  as 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  stands  on  a  globe  surrounded  by  a  vesiea-formed  boun- 
dary of  golden  rays.     She  bears  on  one  arm  the  infant  Christ,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre.     An  ornamental  clasp  on  her  breast,  her  sceptre,  her  nimbus  and  that  of 
the  child,  are  all  in  bold  relief,  and  bear  traces  of  gold.    The  robe  is  crimson,  with 
a  geometrical  pattern  raised  upon  it,  contrasting  with  a  green  mantle  diapered  with 
flear-de-lys,  falling  in  folds  from  the  arm  on  which  the  child  is  held.    The  back- 
ground of  this  picture  is  formed  of  a  diaper  of  stars  upon  a  blue  ground.    The  third 
compartment  represents  S.  John,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  chalice  and  in  the  other  a 
palm-branch.    The  ridge  of  the  chalice,  the  stem  and  the  base,  are  all  decorated 
with  raised  ornament.    This  figure  is  draped  in  greeo,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
cloudy  boundary  of  the  same  form  as  the  others,  and  the  diapered  background  is 
similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  Virgin's  panel.    There  are  naUs  in  parts  of  the 
picture  by  which  the  baise  coverings  have  been  fixed,  and  the  base  of  the  centre 
panel  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  others  ;  but  it  is  in  curious  preservation  considering 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  thus  concealed.    According  to  contract,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  joiner,  of  whom,  after  it  had  remained  two  years  in  his  attic,  I 
purc^used  it.— F.  R.  W. 
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MR.  SCOTT.  R.A.,  ON  S.  CUTHBERT'S  CHURCH. 

DARLINGTON. 

Ths  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  vitit  of  the  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  to  DarllDgtoD, 
on  June  3,  186%. 

Mr.  Scott  began  by  sajring  that  he  had  been  requested  to  commeooe 
the  meeting  to-day  by  some  remarks  on  the  church  in  which  they  wen 
assembled.     It  was  rather  difficult  to  enter  the  church  and  commeoee 
a  sort  of  lecture  upon  its  architecture,  seeing  that  that  architecture  was 
in  its  principal  features  so  exceedingly  uniform  as  to  offer  comptn- 
tively  a  small  field  for  historical  investigation.    It  would,  he  thought, 
be  best  first  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  the  great  transition  of  ar- 
chitecture from  the  Romanesque  or  Norman  style  to  the  Pointed,  or 
as  it  was  called,  the  Oothic  style,  in  this   and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  as  in  some  degree  illustrating  the  subject  in  which  this  church 
was  particularly  interested.     And  in  what  he  said  he  should  preanne 
that  some  of  those  gentlemen  present  were  not  conversant  with  archi- 
tecture and  its  history ;  therefore  the  great  minority,  who  he  likewise 
presumed  were  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  excuse  his  going 
over  ground  which  they  knew  equally  well  with  himself.     To  go  ferj 
fan  back,  they  all  knew  that  the  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  middk 
ages  arose  from  the  relics  and  reminiscences  of  that  of  the  ancieot 
Romans.     That  architecture  had  arrived  at  its  height,  but  had  fallen 
very  much  from  its  perfection  before  the  great  inroad  upon  the  ctTili- 
zation  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  Goths  and  other  Gemua 
nations  performed  the  principal  part.     After  the  incursions  of  these 
nations  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  upon  the  civilized  por- 
tions of  Europe,  the  arts  practised  so  successfully  by  the  Romans  were 
in  a  great  degree  lost — ^not  absolutely  lost  so  fur  as  the  principal  teat 
of  the  Romans,  Italy,  was  concerned,  but  so  degraded*  nevertheless,  as 
practically  to  be  as  much  lost  as  the  civilization  itself  of  the  ancient 
world.    There  were  certainly  germs  of  it  remaining  in  a  living  state- 
there  were  innumerable  relics  remaining  in  the  ruined  stmctares,  and 
many  structures  not  to  be  called  ruined,  still  left  standing.     The  spark 
of  liife  which  remained  in  art,  as  in  civilization,  was  of  a  very  small,  a 
very  flickering  kind.     From  that  small  spark,  however,  aided   by  a 
still  living  flame  of  civilization  and   art.  although  not  of  the  very 
highest  order,  which  came  from  the  East,  and  particularly  from  Con- 
stantinople, after  long  centuries  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  arose  the 
civilization  of  modem  Europe.     With  it  also  came  that  splendid  style 
of  architecture  known  as  the  Gothic,  which  is  rather  the  architecture 
of  civilized  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  civilization. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  name  proper  to  that  architecture — it  vas 
never  spoken  of  by  any  reasonable  name  whatever,  for  to  call  it  Gothk 
was  merely  absurd,  but  still  no  better' name  was  known.     The  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  throughout  the  dark  ages  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  time  of  Attila.  when  Italy  was  first  thoroughly  ovemio  bj 
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barbariaiiB,  and  a  period  a  littie  preceding  that  of  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  about  the  time  when  arts  and  sciences  agun  most 
▼igorously  arose^  was  for  the  most  part-^he  meant  in  Western  Europe 
— a  very  miserable  imitation  of  that  which  remained  of  the  ancient 
buildingB  of  Rome.     The  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  itself  had  ori- 
ginated from  two  preTioQsly  existing  styles  of  architecture,  the  Ghreek, 
which  consisted  of  columns  and  lintels,  and  another,  the  Etruscan, 
which  to  some  considerable  extent  consisted  of  arches.    The  architec* 
ture  of  the  Romans  was  a  union  of  the  trabeated  with  the  arcuated 
character,  the  former  being  used  as  a  decorative  overlaying  of  the 
latter,  and  during  the  dark  ages  the  trabeated  style  was  gradually  got 
rid  of,  and  thus  the  horizontal  features  ceased  to  be  used.     That  was 
the  one  piece  of  progress  which  took  place  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
a  very  important  one  it  was.    Towards  the  end  of  these  ages  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  perfectly  pure  arched  architecture  gra- 
duaUy  assumed  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  form,  particularly  in 
France,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany ;  but  in  England,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  we  could  not  boast  of  any  progression,  for  even  the  latest 
Saxon  buildings  in  England  were  almost  as  barbarous  in  construction 
aa  possibly  anything  could  be.     They  were  of  arched  architecture,  it 
wae  true,  but  so  strangely,  clumsily,  and  badly  contrived  in  every  way 
that  really  they  could  hardly  be  considered  of  any  architecture  at  all. 
The  style  in  which  they  were  built  was  not  at  the  time  called  either 
Saxon  or  English,  but  Roman :  the  Saxons  having  supposed  themselves 
to  be  building  in  the  style  practised  at  Rome,  but  their  imitation  was 
of  the  most  miserable  description.     It  was  not  until  the  Norman  Con- 
quest that  the  more  distinct  and  refined  form,  or  die  systematized  form 
of  the  round  arched  or  Romanesque  style,  was  introduced  into  England. 
The  first  building  known  as  being  erected  in  England  in  this -refined 
style  was  Westminster  Abbey.     Edward  the  Confessor,  the  builder  of 
that  structure,  having  spent  a  great  part  of  his  youth  in  Normandy, 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  architecture  adopted  there,  and  conceived 
it  would  be  far  better  to  build  in  that  style  than  in  that  which  then 
prevailed  in  England.    An  historian  during  the  life  of  Edward  the 
Ck>nfe8Sor,  or  immediately  after,  said  the  abbey  was  built  in  the  new 
style  of  architecture,  which  Edward  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
this  country,  and  which  had  since  been  imitated  in  subsequent  buildings. 
LAter  on,  the  abbey  was  described  again  in  the  same  words  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  said  that  the  style  which  Edward  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  this  country  had  since  been  generally  imitated ;  and  yet  Matthew 
Paris  lived  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  Romanesque  architecture, 
and  therefore  not  only  knew  Westminster  Abbey,  but  also  all  the  Nor- 
man buildings  up  to  bis  time.    Hence,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  style 
afterwards  practised  by  the  Normans  was  the  very  same  as  that  intro- 
duced by  Edward  the  Confessor.     It  was  of  a  very  rude  description, 
though  systematic — rude  in  its  details,  but  systematized  in  its  prin- 
ciples.    From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, — ^in  fact,  including 
all  that  period,  which  was  not  only  a  great  period  in  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  this  style  generally  obtained.     He 
dared  say  many  gentlemen  present  would  remember  that  curious  fable 
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of  Edward  the  Coofeaaor,  where  it  waa  aaid  that  he  dreamt  that  the 
aeveo  sleepera  who  were  auppoaed  to  he  ahut  up  in  a  cave  by  Diode- 
tiaii  at  Ephesua,  had  turned  from  their  right  aide  to  their  left    He 
aent  to  Conatantinople  and  found  they  had  done  ao,  and  prognoeticated 
from  that  circumstance  great  changes ;  a  prophecy,  probably  invented 
ex  po8t 'facto t  to  fit  to  the  eventa  which  had  occnrred  immediately  after 
the  Confessor's  time.     Extraordinary  changea  certainly  did  come  over 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  the  aluggiahneas,  the  torpor,  die  sleep  of  the 
dark  ages  had  closed,  and  a  new  era  was  commencing.     From  thit 
very  period  there  seemed  to  be  a  striving  onwards  in  everything,  and 
especially  in  architecture.   The  endeavour  waa  to  make  the  atyle  bean- 
tiful  and  refined  in  every  respect,  elevated  in  its  character,  and  perfect 
in  its  details.   From  William  the  Conqueror's  time  to  Henry  the  First's 
time,  the  stride  taken  waa  very  marked.    Though  still  purely  Nonnan 
architecture,  the  progress  in  refinement  waa  very  great.     In  Stephen's 
time,  no  remarkable  progress  waa  made,  but  in  Henry  the  Second's 
time,  the  progress  was  enormous.     At  the  beginning  of  the  latter'i 
reign,  the  architecture  was  still  purely  Norman,  though  very  moch 
better  than  that  of  William  the  Conqueror* a.     At  the  end  of  his  leigo, 
however,  it  was  purely  Gothic,  and  though  undeveloped,  it  waa  of  the 
noblest  character.     Every  builder  aeemed  to  be  trying  to  do  better 
than  his  predecessor,  and  atriving  after  the  beautiful  with  the  greatest 
earnestness.     Every  one  was  attempting  to  reach  the  higheat  peIfe^ 
tion,  and  energetically  determining  to  make  things  better  and  better, 
and  the  success  which  attended  their  efforta  waa  most  eztraordisary. 
It  was  during  Henry  the  Second's  reign  that  that  remarkable  bishop. 
Bishop  Pudsey,  who  waa  supposed  to  have  founded  this  church,  entered 
upon  the  see  of  Durham.     He  waa  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  this  great  artistic  revival.     He,  however,  did  not  by  any  means 
atand  alone.     Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  there  were 
prelates  and  great  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and  activity,  who  were 
all  trying  to  improve  their  age,  and  especially  in  respect  to  architectoie. 
Bishop  de  Blois  of  Winchester,  who  was  brother  to  King  Stephen,  and 
therefore  uncle  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  for  instance,  built  the  church  of  S. 
Croas,  near  Winchester.    Unfortunately  its  exact  date  was  not  known. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  certain  man  having  built  it  was  insufficient,  as  the 
whole  transition  in  architecture  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  life  of  one  man.     The  transition  in  ita  purely  English  form  is 
well  illustrated  at  S.  Cross ;  without  any  system  of  detail  or  any  de- 
velopment imported  from  any  other  country,  the  Norman  architecture 
was  presented  in  a  very  high  state  of  refinement,  accompanied  by  a  liberal 
use  of  the  Pointed  arch,  and  of  other  advanced  details.  There  was  a  great 
progression  likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  country  dturing  this  period.  He 
showed  a  drawing  of  Fpuntaina  Abbey.     Unfortunately,  the  exact  date 
of  the  building  was  not  known,  but  it  waa  aupposed  to  be  about  the  year 
1 150.     It  was  perfectly  Norman.     With  the  one  exception  of  having 
Pointed  arches,  no  progress  was  presented.     Though  very  good  Nor- 
man, the  architecture  was  very  simple — ^not  at  all  rude,  but  very  plain. 
It  waa  distinct  from  the  Gothic,  and  it  showed  that  at  that  period* 
(with  possibly  the  exception  of  S.  Croas,  which  might  be  of  a  subse- 
quent  period,  but  whether  so  or  not  was  really  not  known,)  the  pr> 
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gresa  was  only  to  the  extent  of  refining,  and  having  Pointed  arches 
where  most  wanted,  viz.,  where  the  greatest  weight  was  to  he  carried. 
Kirkfttall  Ahhey,  which  was  founded  in  1153,  and  probahly  erected 
about  1 1 60,  had  Pointed  arches,  where  needed  on  account  of  their 
wide  span,  but  the  details  of  the  architecture  were  still  distinctly  Nor- 
man. During  this  period  the  same  progression  was  going  on  in  France, 
but  somewhat  more  rapidly,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a  sketch  of 
a  portion  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Denis,  which  was  reconstructed  and 
finished  in  1144.  The  west  end  of  that  church  had  been  erected 
about  1 140.  and  has  chiefly  round  arches,  but  here  there  was  not  a 
single  round  arch,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  the  architecture  was 
systematized  to  the  Gk>thic,  and  was  distinct  from  the  Romanesque 
style.  It  was  Gothic,  though  of  a  very  early  character,  and  showed  a 
▼cry  great  stride  made  in  that  country.  The  French  generally  claimed 
the  abbot  who  reconstructed  this  church  as  the  real  originator  of  the 
Gothic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Romanesque  architecture.  He  was 
a  man  like  Bishop  Pudsey.  of  enormous  power,  a  statesman,  warrior, 
of  extraordinary  ability,  and  universally  looked  up  to.  Amongst  other 
things  he  directed  his  talent  to  architecture,  and  the  building  of  which 
he  had  spoken  was.  for  its  date,  a  most  remarkable  result.  Mr.  Scott 
produced  another  sketch  of  a  building,  the  date  of  which  was  twenty- 
three  years  later.  The  architecture  looked,  to  say  the  least,  no  more 
advanced,  and  he  explained  this  by  stating  that  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  no  progress  was  made,  owing  to  the  French  having  suffered  much 
from  war  and  other  causes  during  the  period.  The  drawing  was  of 
Sens  cathedral.  The  architecture  was  Pointed,  and  exceedingly  fine. 
It  was  particularly  interesting  to  Englishmen,  because  the  architect, 
who  probably  raised  the  building,  certainly  the  man  who  took  part  in  the 
work,  was  called  over  to  England  to  rehuild  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
cathedral.  That  was  in  1174.  Though  that  building  was  not  the  first 
Pointed  one  in  England,  it  was  certainly  very  much  in  advance,  as 
illustrating  Gothic  architecture,  of  any  other  Pointed  buildings  of  its 
date  in  England.  Not  because  the  round  arch  prevailed  very  much, 
but  because  in  its  details  generally,  which  still  retained  some  Ro- 
manesque characteristics,  the  choir  of  Canterbury  belonged  distinctly 
to  the  Pointed  style,  and  also  showed  the  style  of  work  of  William  of 
Sens,  as  the  architect  was  called. 

Mr.  Scott  produced  a  sketch  of  the  choir  and  observed  that  though 
the  round  arch  prevailed,  the  architecture  was  rather  that  of  a  Gothic 
building  than  a  Norman  one.  The  round  arch  was  partly  used  for  the 
sake  of  harmonizing  with  the  remains  of  the  older  church,  and  his 
building  was  a  truly  magnificent  work,  as  fine  for  its  period  as  any 
building  which  could  be  named ;  indeed,  it  stood  foremost  as  the  most 
advanced  of  its  period  in  the  great  transition.  In  1170  William  of 
Sens  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  country,  but  in  performing  his  great 
work  in  England  he  had  tutored  an  Englishman  in  his  profession,  who 
was  known  as  William  the  Englishman,  and  this  person  carried  on  the 
work  at  Canterbury.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  work  was  designed 
by  William  of  Sens,  as  was  proved  by  two  pillars  being  exactly  like 
those  in  Sens  Cathedral,  but  the  architecture  was  very  much  more  re- 
fined  and  improved  than  at  Sens.     If  the  two  works  were  compared,  it 
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would  be  found  that  a  decided  progreMion  had  taken  place.     WDlniB 
the  Engliabaian  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  was  known  of  him.     Referring  to  the  sketch,  Mr.  Scott 
remarked  that  the  top  slab  or  abacus  which  covered  the  capital  wis  in 
the  earlier  work  always  square  or  in  some  angular  form,  but  here  the 
round  form  occasionally  occun,  and  he  believed  William  the  English- 
man was  the  first  to  introduce  the  round  capital.     He  had  lately  dis- 
covered, at  least  he  thought  so,  two  small  works  of  this  architect. 
One  was  a  chapel  two  stories  in  height,  in  the  keep  of  the  castle  of 
Dover — a  most  beautiful  work,  in  which  the  details  corresponded  almost 
to  a  ttioety  with  the  work  of  William  of  Sens  at  Canterbury ;  and  the 
other  was  a  church,  close  by,  which  was  an  old  Saxon  edifice,  altered 
during  the  Pointed  period,  and  where  features  were  found  introdaced 
precisely  like  those  in  the  keep  of  the  castle  and  at  Canterbury.  These 
two  works,  therefore,  he  felt  no  doubt,  were  produced  by  that  wondeHiil 
and  talented  man,  known  as  William  the  Bnglishman.     At  this  time 
a  great  advance  was  being  made  in  the  north  of  England  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Roger  and  of  Bishop  Pudsey.     Arehbiihop 
Roger  seemed  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  abbot, 
Pudsey,  and  de  Blois — he  endeavoured  to  advance  architecture  to  the 
utmoet  of  his  power.     He  re*built  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Yorit, 
as  was  known  by  its  crypt.    That  crypt  was  Norman,  but  Normsn  of 
the  most  refined  character,  and  of  extreme  beauty.     The  details  were 
perfectly  admirable.     He  also  built  a  palace  for  the  Archbishopric,  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  a  small  portion  remained. 
It  consisted  of  a  little  ruin,  close  by  the  cathedral.     Its  situation  would 
be  known  by  most  present,  and  certainly  it  waa  a  most  beautiful  work. 
The  round  arch  was  still  retained,  but  the  details  were  carried  to  t 
great  pitch  of  refinement  and  beauty,  and  yet  the  work  waa  chanc^ 
terised  by  very  great  plainness  and  simplicity.     Exactly   contempo- 
raneous there  was  a  work  of  extreme  richness  in  the  neighbonriiig 
abbey  of  8,  Mary.   It  was  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter- hoaae.  It  was 
deeply  in  (uins,  but  from  what  remained,  aided  by  the  fragments  at  die 
museum,  he  had  been  enabled  to  draw  a  tolerable  sketch  of  it    Tlie 
architecture  was  still  further  advanced,  differing  considerably  from  what 
was  seen  at  Canterbury.     Whilst  that  in  Canterbury  was  purely  French, 
this  was  purely  English,  and  was  in  this  respect  exactly  parallel  with 
the  work  of  De  Blois  at  S.  Cross.     Here  likewise  was  found  the  roond 
arch.     The  quadruple  pillars,  which  did  not  now  exist,  had  a  circular 
abacus,  and  the  capitals  were  not  at  all  taken  from  the  French  style, 
but  Worked  out  in  a  purely  English  form.  This,  therefore,  was  a  perfect 
development  of  the  English  as  distinct  from  the  French  transition  from 
the  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed.     It  was   chiefly   distinct  from  the 
French  in  the  greater  abundance  of  ornament.     The  French  had  not  so 
much  zig-zag  ornament  in  their  Romanesque  work,  and  when  passing 
through  their  transition  did  not  appear  to  have  used  it  at  all,  or  hot 
seldom.     Here,  however,  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  transition  to  work 
out  with  great  beauty  the  ornaments  of  the  Norman  style. 

Mr.  Scott  asked  the  gentlemen  to  compare  the  ornaments  over  their 
heads,  surrounding  the  windows,  which  he  said  were  decidedly  the 
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•ame  with  those  at  S.  Mwy*8  Abbey.  The  date  of  the  work  he  was 
speaking  of  waa  not  known,  bat  undoubtedly  the  two  mouldings  were 
of  the  same  date,  and  they  were  contemporary  .with  Archbishop  Roger's 
palace.  It  was  not  known  in  what  period  of  his  episcopate  Rogers 
built  his  palace,  or  the  date  of  these  mouldings  could  be  fixed.  At 
Selby  church,  the  same  description  of  work  was  carried  out,  and  so 
with  the  west  door  of  old  Malton  church,  and  in  that  beautiful  little 
churohf  Non-Monkton.  near  York,  the  same  thing  occurred,  although 
a  little  later.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  North  of  England, 
there  was  a  tendency  in  tiie  more  enriched  parts  of  the  buildings  to 
this  kind  of  work.  He  next  exhibited  a  sketch  of  Hexham  church, 
which  dated  a  little  further  on  in  the  transition.  There  was  much  in 
it  of  a  transitional  date,  but  a  strong  hankering  after  further  develop- 
ment was  evident.  The  capitals  were  alternately,  and  almost  discrimi- 
nately,  square  and  round.  The  date  was  not  known,  or  the  subject 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  study.  About  the  same  date,  how- 
ever, was  Tynemouth  Priory,  which,  he  should  say,  was  at  the  very 
close  of  the  transition.  It  contained  the  square  abacus,  but  was  in  all 
other  respects  refined  Barly  English,  and  a  more  exquisite  specimen 
was  hardly  known.  Going  into  the  south  again,  the  same  thing  was 
found  carried  out  magnificently  at  Glastonbury,  the  date  of  which  was 
about  1180  or  1190.  At  S.  David*8,  the  extremest  comer  of  the 
island,  it  was  carried  out  with  all  the  refinement  seen  at  York  and  other 
frequented  parts  of  the  country.  S.  David  *s  was  built  in  1180,  and 
contained  most  beautiful  details  and  ornaments.  Mr.  Scott  said  he 
would  further  illustrate  this  part  of  his  subject  by  a  few  details,  and  he 
thereupon  brought  forth  a  number  of  sketches,  which  he  described  in 
succession.  In  the  North  of  England,  he  remarked  by  the  way,  there 
was  especially  a  variety  of  capital  worked. out  which  he  did  not  know 
of  in  France.  One  capital  pointed  out  by  him,  he  said,  was  without 
any  kind  of  foliage,  being  worked  out  purely  by  means  of  moulding. 
He  showed  a  specimen  of  it  from  Ripon,  which  he  said  was  very  good. 
Mr.  Walbran,  of  Ripon,  a  very  eminent  antiquary,  had  discovered  full 
proof  of  the  whole  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  as  it  had  at  first  stood,  having 
been  built  or  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Roger.  Another  sketch  showed  the  capital  to  be  gradually  softening  off 
into  the  usual  Early  English  type ;  and  here  in  this  edifice  they  saw  the 
same  thing  in  a  further  state  of  development — there  was  the  same  hollow 
underaeath,  but  some  of  the  abaci  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
square,  had  their  corners  cut  off,  and  others  were  round.  So  that  it  would 
appear  that  this  work  fell  in  almost  immediately  after  the  work  at  Ripon : 
it  was  a  little  in  advance  of  Ripon,  and  therefore  it  was  likely  enough 
that  this  was  done  towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  who 
lived  until  1184.  Another  illustration  from  Roche  abbey  displayed 
the  same  thing  going  on — the  square  abacus  with  the  round  moulding, 
and  he  should  suppose  its  date  to  be  between  1180  and  1190. 

Having  thua  given  an  outline  of  the  history  of  architecture  up  to  the 
period  when  this  church  was  built,  the  next  question  which  occurred 
to  him  was  as  to  hotr  far  the  church  fell  in  with  what  he  had  adduced. 
He  must  say,  he  had  found  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  making  it 
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accord  with  the  history  he  had  been  going  through.  The  date  of  the 
erection  was  involved  in  perplexity,  history  being  extremely  poor  in 
this  respect.  Historians,  so  far  as  their  labours  had  been  searched,  did 
not  tell  us  with  any  certainty  when  the  church  was  built,  or  by  whom. 
They  said,  Bishop  Pudsey  founded  a  collegiate  church  in  Darliogton. 
One  historian  went  so  far  as  to  say  Bishop  Pudsey  began  the  boilding, 
and  another  nearly  contemporary  historian  said  that  the  troaUes 
Bishop  Pudsey  had  to  go  through  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  did  not 
cause  him  to  cease  in  the  construction  of  the  new  church  at  Darlington. 
It  was  therefore  perfectly  certain  that  what  Bishop  Pudsey  did  in  tbe 
church  at  Darlington  was  at  the  very  close  of  his  episcopate,  and  it 
might  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  never  finished  it,  but  that  it  was  going 
on  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 194.  What  was  found  here  ?  A  boild- 
ing which  every  here  and  there  had  details  which  at  once  reminded  ni 
of  the  period  of  the  transition,  but  at  the  same  time  intimately  mixed 
with  those  which  did  not  belong  to  the  transition  at  all.  There  were 
details  of  1 190  or  1200  side  by  side  with  details  of  12%  or  1230,  or 
even  later.  Till  some  kind  of  documentary  proof  could  be  obtained  of 
the  history  of  the  church,  of  course  we  could  only  guess  at  the  date. 
Close  by,  however,  there  was  a  work  which  was  known  to  be  by  Bbhop 
Pudsey,  thirty  years  before  the  close  of  his  episcopate.  It  was  tbe 
chapel  building  in  the  Manor-house  here,  all  the  arches  of  whicli  were 
round,  whereas  all  the  arches  of  the  church  were  Pointed*  but  thirtj 
years  was  enough  interval  to  get  over  that.  There  were  no  detuls 
from  which  to  judge  in  the  least.  At  Durham,  amongst  other  worb 
he  built  the  Oalilee,  which  had  well  rounded  arches.  Bishop  Padsej 
doubtless  wanted  in  that  case  to  keep  his  work  as  low  as  he  coold. 
and  therefore  from  choice,  like  William  of  Sens  at  Canterbury,  nsed 
the  round  arches  to  avoid  height.  The  details  were  almost  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  the  early  details  found  in  this  church,  and  so  far  connected 
this  church  with  Bishop  Pudsey.  If  they  looked,  however,  at  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  buUding,  they  would  perceive  the  architecture  wu 
that  of  the  advanced  Barly  English  style,  with  one  exception,  whidi 
prevailed  almost  throughout.  That  was  the  flat  buttresses,  which  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Norman  buildings,  and  to  those  of 
Ripon  cathedral.  But  between  those  buttresses  were  windows  numf 
of  which  were  decidedly  of  an  advanced  period. in  the  style,  and  evi- 
dently did  not  belong  to  Pudsey.  The  abaci  were  round,  and  did  not 
appear  extremely  early  specimens,  while  many  of  the  mouldings  bad 
evidently  been  worked  to  suit  square  abaci,  and  some  were  aubseqneotiy 
trimmed  off  to  prevent  their  overhanging.  In  one  instance  he  had 
found  a  square  moulding  placed  upon  a  round  abacus,  and  with  its  conxr 
crushed  away,  which  evidently  showed  that  the  moulding  was  not  in- 
tended to  rest  upon  a  capital  of  that  form.  The  conjecture  which  he 
came  to,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  confirmed  by  further  inveati- 
gations,  was  that  Bishop  Pudsey  began  the  church,  and  carried  it  op 
to  the  string*course  below  the  windows.  He  thought  Bishop  Podsey 
began  the  whole  eastern  part,  and  possibly  the  whole  of  the  chorcb; 
that  the  plan  was  therefore  due  to  him,  and  that  he  carried  it  oat  » 
far.     He  thought,  too,  that  Bishop  Pudsey  had  prepared  a  great  qoso- 
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tity  of  material  for  carrying  thework  on,  and  that  after  bis  death  some 
considerable  interval  must  have  transpired  before  the  work  was  com- 
menced again,  and  that  whenever  that  might  have  been,  the  builders 
went  upon  the  plan  commenced  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  used  up,  so  far 
as  they  could,  the  prepared  work  left  behind  ;  thus  the  new  capitals 
were  formed  on  the  round  system,  although  the  mouldings  were  square, 
which  but  for  the  trimming  of  the  mouldings,  would  have  overhung 
the  circles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lowest  part,  and  certain  details  which  he  believed  were  prepared 
before,  the  work  belonged,  instead  of  to  Bishop  Pudsey,  very  probably 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century. 

The  church,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  fine  because 
beautifully  proportioned  to  the  height,  and  to  the  plan .  It  had  the  incon- 
sistency in  it  he  had  named,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  most 
uniform  parish  churches  he  knew  anywhere,  and  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful.  The  tower  had  not  been  carried  out  until  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  and  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  period — in 
the  later  Decorated  style.  Bishop  Pudsey,  he  thought,  never  intended 
the  piers  to  support  a  tower  of  anything  like  the  weight  of  the  one 
resting  upon  them.  The  builders  of  the  tower,  indeed,  had  evi- 
dently distrusted  them,  as  they  built  up  the  windows,  as  was  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  piers,  and  also  constructed  the  screen.  This  was 
doubtless  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  buttresses.  It  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  more  like  a  bridge  than  a  screen.  The  two  western 
piers,  from  an  early  period,  seemed  to  have  been  constantly  giving 
way.  They  were  fullof  cracks  from  top  to  bottom,  which  had  been 
plastered  up  over  and  over  again  ;  and  unfortunately  that  great  hurri- 
cane of  last  year,  which  committed  such  fearful  havoc  at  Chichestert 
gave  one  of  those  piers  a  fresh  twist,  and  both  of  them  in  fact  mani- 
fested a  severe  shock.  They  were  thus  brought  into  a  very  precarious 
state  indeed.  The  architect,  who  in  the  1 4th  century  raised  the  towers, 
seemed  also  to  have  heightened  the  aisles  which  formerly  had  had  very  low 
walls.  The  vestry  had  been  added  later.  Looking  at  the  two  transepts, 
he  should  say  that  the  north  one  was  built  of  many  of  the  old  materials 
left  behind,  and  the  south  one  of  fresh  materials,  with  details  entirely 
of  their  own.  Those  details  were  of  the  Early  English  style :  perhaps 
their  date  was  about  1^30,  and  they  were  certainly  exceedingly  fine. 
So  far  aa  could  be  judged  by  the  aspect  which  the  church  now  assumed, 
irrespective  of  the  tower,  it  belonged  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th 
century,  but  that  it  was  built  upon  a  foundation  and  superstructure  of 
a  certain  number  of  materials  prepared  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th 
century  was  pretty  certain.  Respecting  what  was  proposed  now  to  be 
done  with  the  church,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  of  its  present  very  pre- 
carious state,  he  might  mention  that  he  and  those  connected  with  him 
would  have  to  apply  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  process,  in  order  in 
a  great  measure  to  rebuild  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  piers,  without  dis- 
turbing the  tower.  It  was  a  process  which  had  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  a  great  number  of  instances,  so  that  there  need  be  no  great 
fear  of  its  being  done  here,  provided  care  be  taken,  as  he  trusted  would 
be  the  case. 
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At  Beanvaia  in  France,  every  one  of  the  piers  had  been  rehoilt  en- 
tirely from  their  foundation  without  bringing  down  the  tower ;  and  al 
Hereford  the  piera  had  also  been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt,  with  peifed 
success.  The  same  had  been  done  by  himself  at  two  or  three  diifereot 
places — at  S.  Mary's,  Nottingham,  at  Stafford,  Aylesbury,  and  in  one 
or  two  minor  instances.  It  was  always  a  most  disagreeable  work,  bat 
no  less  necessary  than  disagreeable ;  and  when  properly  done,  tlic 
tower  would  be  perfectly  secure.  The  great  thing  to  take  care  of  was  in 
putting  timber  shores  up,  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  their  auAcie&cj 
of  strength,  and  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  matter ;  and  tc- 
condly,  to  use  the  very  best  stone,  never  trusting  in  the  least  to  anj 
of  an  inferior  kind.  The  west  front  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
and  whether  they  should  be  able,  or  dare  try,  to  bring  it  into  an  upright 
position  he  bad  not  yet  made  up  his  mind.  The  same  thing  had  been 
done  at  Beverley,  where  one  of  the  transepts  leant  over  four  feet 
This  again  was  a  very  disagreeable  task,  so  disagreeable  indeed  that 
one  was  inclined  to  shrink  from  it ;  but  if  it  was  not  done,  then  they 
must  add  to  the  buttressea.  Then,  they  must  thoroughly  repair  tbe 
stonework.  Unfortunately  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  when  yon  casK 
to  examine  it  than  you  at  first  imagined.  Nearly  all  the  rtzin^- 
eourses  in  the  church,  and  other  parts,  were  almost  entirely  of  plaister 
of  Paris.  Large  portions  of  the  capitals  and  arches  were  so ;  but  of 
course  all  that  would  be  done  away  with  and  reinstated  vHtli  stoae: 
The  whole  of  the  foundations  had  evidently  been  built  upon  bad  soiJ. 
which  was  giving  way  in  all  directions.  The  walls  would  conaequenth 
have  to  be  shored  up,  and  they  should  have  to  dig  down  till  they  got 
to  a  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  underpin  them.  Tber 
should  go  round  the  whole  church  in  that  way,  and  make  it  in  eveiy 
respect  trustworthy.  The  roof  was  ancient,  and  of  tbe  framed  muk- 
angukr  form,  as  was  often  seen  in  old  churches,  but  it  had  been 
dropped  vertically  about  four  feet.  Happily  it  was  still  aafi^entir 
sound  and  good  to  enable  them  to  raise  it  again  to  its  old  poaitioe. 
At  that  time  it  had  not  a  parapet :  that  was  quite  modem,  and  should 
be  done  away  with.  As  to  Uie  interior,  of  course  they  should  dear 
away  all  the  galleries  and  pews,  and  fit  the  church  up  with  oak  in  a 
simple  and  consistent  manner  throughout.  They  should  pave  the  floor 
in  a  suitable  manner,  and  clear  the  whole  of  the  stonework  of  the 
whitewash  and  plaster.  The  east  end  of  the  building  there  was  ao 
doubt  was  modem.  It  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt 
down  to  a  certain  point ;  at  any  rate,  the  windows  were  not  in  the 
least  connected  with  an  early  period  as  were  the  windowa  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  They  must  restore  them  to  the  form  of  tbe 
windows  around  them.  The  buttress  would  be  continued  up,  exter- 
nally, between  them«  He  thought  this  was  about  all  he  had  to  say. 
It  therefore  only  remained  for  him  to  express  his  earnest  hope  tii&t 
persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  anbject 
would  come  forward  and  help  to  effect  a  complete  reatoration  of  so 
noble  and  venerable  a  strocture. 
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AND  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbar  Sir, — May  I  ask  your  insertion  of  some  remarks  made  in  the 
course  of  a  late  excursion  from  Cheltenham  to  the  south  of  Scotland 
by  Carlisle,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  returning  through  Durham, 
York,  Peterborough  and  Ely,  to  the  metropolis.  No  doubt  many  of 
your  readers  have  visited  the  same  cathedrals,  and  consequently  my 
remarks  will  have  little  of  the  grace  of  novelty ;  yet  as  the  result  of 
impressions  made  for  the  "  first"  time  upon  one  who  fully  endeavoured 
to  appreciate  their  various  excellencies,  they  may  not  be  altogether 
without  interest. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Carlisle,  where  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
gives  but  little  promise  of  that  which  the  interior  afiFords,  mutilated 
though  it  be.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  much  can  be  expected  from 
a  church  deprived  of  its  nave,  (a  very  small  portion  excepted,)  and 
which,  on  entering  by  the  north  transept,  reminds  us  rather  of  a  college 
chapel,  than  the  principal  church  of  a  diocese.  And  besides  the  being 
deprived  of  western  towers,  as  well  as  nave,  the  central  one  offers 
no  compensation,  being  perfectly  "  parochial"  in  appearance,  and 
adding  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  the  structure.  And  we  have  com- 
paratively BO  few  buildings  of  red  sandstone  that  it  is  rather  hard  to 
say,  whether  the  eye  is  gratified  or  the  contrary,  when  they  are  met 
with.  The  choir  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  well  proportioned,  and 
as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
rich  and  gracefully  clustering  capitals  of  the  pillars.  In  the  far  famed 
east  window,  the  ancient  glass  which  occupies  the  upper  portion  is 
much  darker  than  the  lower,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  some 
scattered  fragments,  but  which  is  now  filled  with  a  beautiful  design  by 
Hardman.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  the  window 
appears  to  be  rather  unequally  divided.  Great  praise  however  must  be 
given  to  the  modem  artist.  The  principal  subject  is  the  crucifixion  in 
the  centre,  enclosed  in  a  "  vesica  piscis,'*  around  which  are  angels  in 
the  attitude  of  adoration,  and  which  will  bear  a  much  closer  inspection, 
when  seen  from  behind  the  altar.  The  countenances  are  highly  ex- 
pressive, and  the  colouring  of  the  whole  chastened  yet  brilliant.  The 
choir,  like  many  others,  was  a  few  years  since  incrusted  with  white- 
wash, which  was  removed  with  great  difiiculty,  and  consequently  under- 
went a  severe  process  of  scraping ;  in  doing  so,  certain  cavities  became 
visible,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up,  but  this  presenting  a  some- 
what spotty  appearance,  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  wash  of  a 
slightly  red  tint,  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Two  bays  only  of 
the  Norman  nave  are  now  remaining,  used  as  a  parish  church,  and 
separated  from  the  transepts  by  a  wall  and  with  a  temporary  roof  under 
the  real  one.  Difficulties  have  arisen,  which  hitherto  have  prevented 
this  portion  of  the  cathedral  from  being  re-united  to  the  remaining  ; 
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should  these  be  surmouoted,  though  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect 
that,  even  in  this  age  of  a  revived  taste  for  ecclesiastical  architectare, 
the  whole  of  the  Norman  nave  could  be  rebuilt ;  yet  the  accession  of 
two  bays,  even  supposing  nothing  but  a  blank  western  screen  with  a 
Norman  doorway,  would  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  tran- 
septs and  choir,  and  remove  the  feeling  of  abruptness  which  we  now 
experience  in  coming  upon  them  so  suddenly.  With  respect  to  the 
performance  of  the  service,  both  musically  and  liturgically*  I  can  troly 
say  that  it  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  some  other  cathednk 
in  this  kingdom,  certainly  by  that  near  which  it  is  my  fortune  to  Utc. 
The  voices,  especially  of  the  men,  were  full  and  sweet ;  the  chanting 
of  the  psalms  remarkably  spirited,  yet  very  correct,  both  as  to  time  and 
accentuation.  The  lectern  and  litany  desk,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  both 
in  use  here ;  from  the  former,  which  stands  near  the  pulpit,  the  lesson 
was  read  by  the  canon  in  residence. 

On  proceeding  over  the  border,  I  took  the  opportunity,  when  at 
Dumfries,  of  visiting  "  New,  or  Sweet  Heart  Abbey,"  the  drive  to 
which  is  exceedingly  agreeable,  the  road  being  shaded  by  trees  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  way.  The  approach  too  is  picturesque,  standii^ 
in  meadows,  with  the  lofty  conical  peaked  Griffel  on  the  right,  and  a 
tower  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  rising  high  above  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  material  is  red  sandstone,  and  the  character  of  the 
work,  a  transition  from  First  to  Middle-Pointed,  very  perfect,  thoogfa 
of  course  long  unroofed,  and  of  ample  dimensions,  considering  that  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Scotland  never  equalled  those  of  England  in 
size.  A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  at  Dumfries,  and  an  archi- 
tect engaged  to  strengthen  such  portions*  of  the  building  as  might 
require  it.  Considerable  quantities  of  ivy  have  been  cut  away,  which 
might  be  necessary,  though  it  detracts  from  the  picturesque.  There 
remains  however  the  stem  of  an  ivy-tree  attached  to  one  of  the  pillan 
in  the  south  aisle,  whose  girth  can  hardly  be  spanned  by  any  one  with 
outstretched  arms;  it  .tells  a  tale  of  '*  early  desecration,'*  for  such  a 
.natural  product  would  hardly  have  been  found  flourishing  within  the 
walls  of  an  abbey  church  in  its  palmy  days  of  ritual  propriety. 

The  article  in  the  Ecclenologist  for  April  of  this  year  is  so  full  upon 
the  painted  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  as  to  leave  little  or  notlung 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  at  the 
choice  of  foreign  artists  to  decorate  it,  but  the  choice  has  been  folly 
justified.  If  storied  windows  were  in  mediaeval  ages  the  **  boob  of 
the  unlearned,'*  we  may  truly  say  that  this  application  of  them  has  been 
no  where  so  effectually  carried  out,  as  in  the  windows  of  this  church. 
The  late  Dean  of  Ely,  quoted  in  the  above  paper,  justly  remarked,  "I 
think  you  have  chosen  wisely  for  a  great  cathedral  in  Scotland,  where 
the  exquisite  figures  and  well  drawn  pictures,  will  be  much  more 
adapted  to  the  national  taste,  than  iihitation  of  mediaeval  work." 
The  Dean  has  very  properly  termed  them  "  pictures,"  many  of  which 
truly  deserve  to  be  so  called,  for  some  of  the  countenances  are  painted 
with  almost  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature,  particularly  that  of  the  Saviocb 
in  the  "  Resurrection*'  window,  by  Hubner.  The  twelve  lights  at  the 
east  end,  representing  the  Apostles,  by  Ainmiller,  are  smaller  tiian  the 
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others,  bot  there  is  an  unriyaUed  delicacy  and  depth  of  tone  abont 
them,  combined  with  exact  drawing.  Still  it  may  be  presumed  that 
this  style  will  not  be  popularized  in  England  :  we  are  so  much  accos- 
tomed  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  window  tracery,  (and  to  this 
only  the  forms  and  symbols  of  medisBval  art  are  suitable,)  that  we 
should  never  think  of  dispensing  with  it  in  order  to  introduce  the 
naturalistic  style.  Besides,  the  ancient  has  a  richness  of  *«  depth" 
and  "  concentration"  of  tone,  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern.  The  tall 
and  beautiful  four-light  east  window  forms  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
single  one  of  many  other  churches.  Though  the  remains  of  the  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  Scotland  all  show  more  or  less  the  hand  of  a  French 
architect,  here  it  is  visible  only  in  the  character  of  the  great  west  door 
and  the  very  shortened  transepts.  Religious  prejudice  still  sanctions 
the  custom  of  covering  the  head  in  religious  edifices.  Two  persons, 
who  might  be  considered  as  vergers,  in  blue  coats  and  scarlet  waist- 
coats, as  well  as  all  the  visitors,  followed  the  general  custom  of  the 
country. 

I  must  mention  a  building  at  Edinburgh,  the  *'  interior"  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  sometimes  escaped  notice.  On  the  higher  part  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  Prince's  Street  Gardens,  and  the  new  Picture 
OaUery,  stands  a  collegiate  looking  edifice,  with  a  gateway  between 
two  very  '*  compo"  towers ;  this  is  the  Free  Church  CoUege.  Yon 
enter  a  small  Gothic  quadrangle,  but  "  en  face.'*  as  the  ground  still 
ascends,  there  is  a  flight  of  steps,  terminated  by  a  wall,  though  with 
portions  of  the  building  continued  on  each  side  of  it.  Behind  this 
again,  separated  by  the  street,  which  is  not  visible,  arises  the  lofty,  and 
I  may  say,  beautiful  spire  of  the  ''  Assembly  Hall,"  where  meets  the 
prime  Synod  of  the  Scottish  Church.  It  is  thus  that  the  mother  and 
her  disobedient  and  separated  children  are  brought  into  the  closest 
juxtaposition,  and  with  great  advantage  to  both.  Standing  within  the 
entrance  gate,  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  striking  architecturally 
picturesque  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
I  went  to  Roslyn,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  report  of  the  interior 
having  undergone  the  "  fashionable  scraping  process,"  was  not  borne 
out.  The  person  who  showed  the  building  assured  me  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  done,  nor  could  I  detect  any  traces  of  it.  With 
all  its  excessive  ornamentation,  there  is  a  certain  dignity  conferred  by 
the  height  of  the  building,  combined  with  its  solidity. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  striking  situation  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  but  the  varied  and  beautiful  umbrageous  walks  which  clothe 
the  side  of  the  hill  have  hardly  obtained  the  reputation  which  they 
deserve.  On  entering  the  massive  Norman  nave,  there  is  a  wonderful 
effect  produced  by  the  lengthened  perspective  of  the  entire  building, 
terminating  in  the  Catherine  wheel  window  in  the  chspel  of  Nine 
altars.  But  on  proceeding  eastward  to  the  choir,  we  begin  to  deside- 
rate some  line  of  demarcation  between  that  and  the  nave,  a  want  still 
more  perceptible  when  we  reach  the  choir  itself.  Between  the  two, 
there  formerly  stood  an  organ  screen  of  carved  oak,  dark  with  age, 
Italian  in  character  ;  this  was  removed,  and  was  replaced  by — nothing, 
llie  feeling  of  the  sanctuary,  that  of  being  in  one  part  of  the  cathedral 
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more  especially  oonsecmted  to  Divine  worship  thaa  any  other,  is  ihcob- 
sequence  utterly  gone.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  example  act  at  Elj  tni 
liohfidd,  by  the  tasteful  screens  erected  in  those  cathedrals*  wUl  be 
followed  at  Durham.  As  recording  my  own  impressiona.  I  might  also 
complain  that  there  is  a  prevalent  coldness  in  the  interior,  arising  ^b 
the  want  of  stained  glass ;  except  the  windows  above  mentioned  at  the 
east  end,  and  one  at  each  of  the  western  terminations  of  the  nave  aides, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  introduction  was  objected  to  by  the  highest  authority,  on  tbe 
ground  that  glass  staining  had  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  excel- 
lence as  to  wimit  of  its  introduction  into  the  cathedral.  How  &r  thit 
principle,  though  good  "  per  se,"  ought  to  be  carried,  must  remaiB 
doubtful;  till  that  period  arrives,  the  introdootton  of  one  tint  for 
example,  of  lemon«coloured  glass,  something  like  that  in  Milan  Cathe- 
dral, would  contribute  much  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  rectoratioDs 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  are  actively  progressing.  The  Fros- 
terley  marble,  a  native  production,  of  which  many  of  the  piUsn  ait 
composed,  appears  to  have  an  advantage  over  that  of  Purbeek,  in  takiDg 
a  higher  polish  and  keeping  it.  Though  the  Vandalism  perpetrated  on 
the  chapter  house  can  never  be  perfectly  remedied,  it  may  in  sooe 
measure  be  repaired.  From  the  water  colour  drawings  made  by  Carter 
in  1796,  photographs  have  been  taken,  now  in  possession  of  the  Dein 
and  Chapter ;  these  represent  the  end  of  the  Chapter  House,  whid) 
four  years  after  these  drawings  had  been  made  was  entirely  avept 
away  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  Wyatt.^  Thus  far  the  mischief  is  DOt 
irreparable,  and  the  work  of  comparative  restoration  is  rendered  easy. 
The  other  end  was  spared  but  defaced. 

If  the  situation  of  Durham  cathedral  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  EuropCt 
that  of  York  till  lately  was  one  of  the  most  confined.  When  firittoa 
published  his  "  description  of  the  cathedral  *'  in  1819.  the  drawing  for 
the  engraving  of  the  east  end  was  taken  from  an  "  imaginary  atadoa* 
as  the  whole  could  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point."  This  is,  how- 
ever, now  quite  open,  admitting  a  good  view  of  that  end  as  well  as  of 
the  chapter  house.  Houses  have  b^n  also  cleared  away  on  the  aoutb- 
west  side,  so  as  to  present  a  fine  angular  view  of  the  edifice,  Ad 
what  cathedral  has  a  west  front  of  such  unrivalled  symmetry,  variety. 
and  beauty  ?  Compared  with  it  that  of  Cologne,  as  has  been  weD 
observed,  is  "  merely  the  work  of  a  clever  mason,"  a  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  parts.  Unfortunately  the  sculpture  is  much  mouldered  firom 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  disfigured  from  imbibing  the  smoke  of 

I  To  those  who  entertain  any  lurking  idea  that  a  more  ritual  religioo  is  aaaiiqpBvd 
against  the  spirit  of  desecration,  may  be  adduced  (among  many  o^era)  an  emnpk 
on  the  Continent,  which  certainly  eqaals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  any  thing  amoo; 
ouraelyes.  At  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  war,  the  Chapter  of  Cologne  lemon^ 
the  old  altar  with  its  dborinm,  of  which  a  roagh  wood-cat  has  bean  preserwd  in 
•<  Crombach's  Historia  Trium  Regam,"  sabstitiited  three  heavy  arm  chairs  for  tk 
beaatifnl  carved  sedilia,  demolish^  its  fine  stone  sereen  surrounding  the  choir,  oi 
removed  the  rich  mosaic  glass  of  the  triforium  windows.  iAstly,  in  the  temponrj 
absence  of  one  of  the  canons,  opposed  to  their  proceedings,  tiiey  smashed  the  heanti* 
fnl  tabernacle,  and  threw  it  into  the  Rhine  \^ArHeU  m  tkiB  Q^atteti^  Bnimfif 
1846. 
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the  city.  In  &ct,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hi  inherent  beauty  w 
better  displayed  in  the  view  in  Britton's  work  than  in  the  cMriginal 
itself.  To  praise  the  interior  would  be  a  work  of  sopererof^tion, 
though  I  fear  the  numberless  restorations  now  going  on  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom*  and  which  necessarily  induce  a  "  peculiar'*  attention 
to  *'  detail,"  prevent  many  from  duly  appreciating  the  combined  "  ele* 
gance  "  and  *«  sublimity "  of  the  choir,  where  all  the  accessories  are 
so  duly  kept  under,  that  while  they  gratify  the  "  eye  "  they  do  not 
detract  from  or  interrupt  the  general  impression,  everything  being 
subordinate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  And  certainly  if  the  '*  poetry 
of  architecture  "  exists  anywhere,  it  may  be  found  here.  The  abun- 
dance of  painted  glass  throughout  the  church  derives  also  additional 
value  from  its  antiquity.  There  is  a  mellowness  and  softness  of  tone 
diffused  throughout  the  whole,  so  that  the  colouring  does  not  come 
too  prominently  forward,  but  merely  as  it  were  supports  and  en« 
riches  the  architecture.  The  afternoon  being  rather  cloudy,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  white  glass  which  runs 
round  the  edge  of  each  of  the  wmdows  (the  five  sisters,)  in  the 
north  transept,  which  then  showed  itself  as  a  "  delicate  silvery  bor- 
der,'* in  perfect  harmony  with  the  pale  grey  of  the  windows  them- 
selves. Another  proof  (if  proof  were  needed)  of  the  beautiful  effects 
to  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  white  glass  into  the  modem 
painted  windows.  The  descent  into  the  crypt  (which  is  not  at  all 
favoured  by  the  verger)  shows  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Norman 
choir,  with  the  zigzag  moulding  of  the  pillars  such  as  I  had  the  day 
before  seen  at  Durham.^  Though  more  than  half  the  members  of  the 
choir  were  absent,  it  being  holiday  time,  the  singing  was  admirable, 
the  voices  uncommonly  sweet.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  Dr.  Wesley's 
chant  services  for  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  DimUtis,  a  desirable 
approach  to  a  somewhat  graver  style  of  music ;  fior  I  think  it  will 
come  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  chastened  yet  fervent 
language  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  mudi  more  appropriately 
wedded  to  a  '*  simple  strain  of  solemn  grandeur,"  than  to  the  "  varied  " 
melody  of  the  so  called  services.  The  anthem  was  the  chorale  suog 
at  Prince  Albert's  funeral,  "  To  Thee,  O  Loan,  I  yield  my  spirit," 
given  with  a  very  touching  effect  both  by  the  choir  and  the  organist. 
The  present  dean  has  been  of  such  signal  benefit  to  his  cathedral,  that 
it  may  be  hoped  he  will  still  further  increase  the  obligations  of  the 
citizens  of  York  by. opening  it  to  them  at  longer  intervals  of  time.  At 
present  I  believe  it  is  closed  except  during  the  hours  of  service. 

The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  antique  looking  precincts  of  Peter- 
borough, with  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  nearly  surround  it  on  all 

^  Rosselliiii,  in  bis  ^reat  work  on  Bgyptf  ku  a  scene  m  Psradiie,  in  which  there 
is  a  representatioA  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  the  goddess 
Nothe  pours  from  a  vase  streams  of  the  life-giying  water  in  which  the  tree  standa. 
This  water  is  represented  by  parallel  xigxag  linet^  similar  to  a  well-known  architec- 
tural moulding,  frequently  seen  over  the  doorheada  of  Saxon  and  EUirly  Norman 
churches,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  originally  there  introduced  as  symbolical  of  the 
water  qf  Bt^ftitm,  the  initiatory  iacramcat  of  tks  ChnrQh.<-*-i^M0ii«/  <if  Soered 
Literature,  Oct,,  1862. 
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sideB  fonn  a  picture  of  almost  monastic  retirement.  The  west  front  i« 
a  perfectly  original  idea,  though  its  proportions  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  better  had  the  arches  not  been  carried  up  quite  so  high. 
Could  we  imagine  a  Gk>thic  S.  Peter's  what  a  magnificent  facade  this 
would  be,  or  at  least  something  resembling  it.  Never  was  there  a 
church  in  the  interior  kept  with  more  care  :  it  is  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  neatness.  The  printed  notices  respecting  the  various  portions 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  show  a  dean  who 
takes  a  real  interest  in  his  church ;  and  in  another  circumstance  too 
it  is  a  model  to  all  others.  There  may  be  structures  more  lofty  and 
impressive,  in  which  there  is  perchance  more  of  the  "  religio  loci ;" 
but  when  the  visitor  turns  his  back  upon  the  organ  screen,  and  looks 
down  upon  the  three  doors  of  the  nave  "  thrown  widely  open/'  with 
the  sunbeams  perchance  playing  on  the  pavement,  he  is  reminded  of 
that  abode  of  the  just,  '*  whose  gates  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day." 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  I  had  seen  Ely  cathedral,  and  I  think 
that  the  painting  of  Uie  roof  of  the  nave,  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  L^ 
strange,  had  not  then  commenced.  Of  this  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  both 
the  subjects  and  the  colouring  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  style 
of  that  portion  of  the  building.  There  is  an  air  of  rude  antiquity 
about  the  figures  which  carries  back  the  mind  to  a  very  early  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  successor  may  be  found  equal  to  the  carrying 
on  the  work.  I  must  candidly  acknowledge,  that  fresh  as  I  was  from 
York  the  painted  windows  in  the  central  octagon  had  a  newness  of 
colouring  about  them  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  the 
Queen's  window,  by  Wailes,  we  have  a  striking  proof,  in  the  figure 
intended  for  Bishop  Turton,  hoW  perfectly  unsuitable  is  the  modern 
episcopal  costume  to  be  thus  represented.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Infiant  Christ,  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Bell  and  Clayton,  the  middle 
window  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  very  good  imitation 
of  the  olden  style  of  glass  painting,  similar  to  those  by  Mr.  Austin, 
of  Canterbury,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  mere  imitations  of 
this  kind  afford  any  real  pleasure,  llie  six  clerestory  windows  in 
the  choir,  by  Wailes,  give  a  beautiful  warm  tint  to  that  portion  of  &e 
roof  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  more  than  supply  the  place  of  applied 
colour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  windows  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  in  which  a  ruby  tint  predominates.  Every 
one  must  admit  that  the  magnificent  reredos  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral.  That  it  is  quite  so  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formed Anglican  Church  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt,  as  it  seems  to 
demand  a  much  more  complicated  and  splendid  ritual  than  we  ever 
possessed. 

The  lady  chapel,  or  Trinity  church,  remains  precisely  as  I  had  be- 
fore seen  it ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  very  large  sum  which 
must  be  expended  for  its  proper  restoration,  nothing  else  could  have  been 
expected.  Most  fortunate  it  is  that  it  does  not  occupy  here  the  same  place 
as  in  other  cathedrals  ;  but  it  might  have  been  cleared  from  dust  sod 
cobwebs.  This,  I  believe,  would  have  been  done  by  some  zealoue  in- 
dividual, had  not  some  foolish  jealousy  and  dispute  among  the  inhain- 
tants  of  the  town  interfered  to  prevent  it. 
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A&  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  **  No  part  of  the  interior  of  this 
cathedral  will  disappoint  expectation^  either  in  the  vastness  and  so- 
lemnity of  the  earlier  style,  or  the  splendour  and  beautiful  enrichment 
of  those  which  complete  this  magnificent  fabric."  From  the  tenour  of 
the  communications  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  admit  into  the 
EcdesiologUtt  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  I  should  not  desire  that  its 
magnificence  should  be  heightened  by  any  further  application  of  colour 
except  that  of  stained  glass.     Such  is  my  hope  ;  may  it  be  fulfilled  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 
A  Mbmbxb  of  thb  Oxfobu  Abchitbctubal  Socibtt. 

October  %  186^. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

Wb  hardly  feel  it  necessary  again  to  remind  our  readers  that,  while 
steadily  looking  to  ecclesiastical  art  as  our  principal  object,  we  have 
nevertheless  always  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  of  handling  the 
secular  developments  of  those  schools  of  architecture  which  we  hold  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  vehicles  for  giving  expression  to  religious 
feeling.  In  compliance  with  this  licence,  we  propose  to  recapitulate 
examples  of  street  architecture  in  London,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom  which  have  recently  come  under  our  notice,  in- 
dicating the  growth  of  a  new  school,  sometimes  adventuring  upon  ab- 
solute Pointed,  and  sometimes  stopping  short  at  the  various  architec- 
tural phenomena  which  more  or  less  directly  group  themselves  round  the 
Gothic  revival — such  as  the  more  free  introduction  of  arcuation,  accom- 
panied with  mouldings  and  chamfers,  in  windows  and  elsewhere ;  the 
employment  of  coloured  materials ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  the  sky  line. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  remarkably  successful  Crosby  House,  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  the  late  Mr.  Woodward's  Crown  Office  in  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  are  by  this  time  sufficiently  well  known  not  to 
call  for  any  particular  description.  Respectively  they  indicate  as 
great  progression  in  the  domestic  Gk)thic  idea,  if  compared  with  Mr. 
Scott's  houses  in  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  as  that  pile  does  if 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  narrow  facade,  in  pseudo-Pugin- 
esque  Perpendicular,  with  which  a  railway  magnate  once  endowed 
Park  Lane,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Great  Western  prosperity.  The 
parsonage  which  Mr.  Tress  has  ingeniously  adapted  to  a  narrow  and 
angular  area  of  the  comer  of  Queen  Street,  South wark  Bridge,  in 
modified  Pointed,  is  not  so  well  known.  Mr.  Edmeston's  warehouses 
in  Thames  Street,  in  Northern  Gothic,  are  commendably  simple.  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke's  lofty  printing-house,  close  to  Smithfield,  carried  out  in 
red  brick  as  a  material,  and  with  a  motif  derived  from  a  northern  Ger- 
man city,  was  some  time  since  threatened  with  demolition,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  street ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  its  removal  is  a* 
matter  of  certainty.     In  Cbeapside  itself  a  small  corner  house,  by  Mr. 
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Hayter  Lewifl»  is  a  study  of  Venetian  Gotlnc,  exemplified  in  a  siaple 
and  practical  manner.  Tke  weak  point  of  the  eompoaition  is  the  ibop 
ilself,  whieh  hardly  traTcls  beyond  the  ordinary  character.  Acro«  tbe 
street  a  somewliat  considerable  mass  of  baildtng  exhibits  three  storiei 
with  considerable  character,  topped  with  a  vulgar  and  insipid  fourth 
floor  and  roof.  Finances,  we  suppose,  became  deficient.  The  ob- 
scure neighbourhood  of  Silver  Street,  City»  between  Cheapside  lod 
London  WaU,  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  under  what  influence  vc 
know  not,  in  a  cheap  but  effective  adaptation  of  Pointed  ;  while  a  rov 
of  small  shop-houses  has  lately  been  constructed,  conceived  on  a  Gothic 
type,  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  running  into  Shoreditch,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Eastern  Counties*  Station.  T^e  sky-line  of  Miss  Coutti's 
vast  pile  of  model  lodging-houses  in  Caledonia  Square,  carried  oat  bj 
Mr.  Darbysbire,  is  decidedly  Pointed,  although  the  architect  has  for- 
gotten those  characteristics  in  the  lower  stories,  by  which  he  might  ha^ 
given  character  without  increasing  expense.  As  it  is,  the  pile  from  very 
size  is  imposing.  We  may  here  note  that  the  same  architect  desigod 
the  sumptuous  fountain,  in  a  kind  of  modified  Italian  Gothic,  whidi 
Miss  Coutts  has  placed  in  Victoria  Park,  with  a  Louis  XIV.  cupola. 

No  one  who  has  walked  up  Bond  Street  during  last  season  can  hsn 
failed  to  notice  a  decidedly  rich,  though  not  altogether  pure,  building. 
in  a  form  of  Italian  Pointed,  which  very  sensibly  dispensed  with  anj 
approximation  to  traceried  windows,  built  to  serve  as  show-rooms  aod 
residence  for  Mr.  Phillips's  ceramic  depot.  We  casually  heuii 
that  this  building,  which  is  by  Mr.  Harris,  is  intended  to  serve  ai  i 
specimen  of  the  *'  Victorian  architecture,"  of  which  that  gentlenuB 
has  made  himself  the  advocate.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  diough  Mr. 
Harris  may  call  it  Victorian,  it  is  in  reality,  in  its  external  featam 
a  modification — be  it  felicitous  or  not— *of  Gothic  or  Pbinted,  and  that 
no  one  will  call  it  by  any  other  name.  Inside,  the  eclectidfa 
runs  to  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot  approve.  A  much  more 
simple,  but  proportionately  more  effective,  example  of  Mr.  Hairis'i 
style  is  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Gylby's  wine  stores,  near  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street.  The  shop  story  of  a  gin-palace  close  to  the  Sooth- 
Western  Station r  Waterloo  Road,  exhibits  some  arcuation  and  lea£ige 
of  an  improved  and  Gothicising  design.  The  upper  floors  are  of 
normal  vulgarity.  In  the  Blackfriars  Road,  where  the  new  Sooth- 
Eastern  Extension  crosses,  a  building  in  French  Gothic,  with  i 
high  roof,  is  externally  completed.  We  have  not  had  the  opportanity 
of  visiting  it,  or  ascertaining  its  destination. 

We  shall  not  swell  out  our  list  of  London  notabilia  with  buildiog^ 
that  represent  specific  Gothic  principles  more  or  less  embodied  in  ether 
styles,  such  as  Mr.  Harry  EmmanueFs  **  Francis  I.'*  shop-hooce  is 
Brook  Street,  and  the  Grosvenor,  London  Bridge,  and  Westminster 
Palace  Hotels,  with  their  lofty  roofs,  and  Mr.  Lamb's  somewhat  eccen- 
tric pile,  where  Piccadilly  touches  the  Green  Pbrk.  The  last  named 
structure  exemplifies  its  architect's  proud  idea  of  weighty  qo^* 
Gothic  window  heads,  with  a  projecting  key-stone.  We  have  omitte<l 
many  examples  which,  in  strictness  of  language,  are  €h>thic,  or  else 
nothing;  for  onr  object  is  not  to  furnish  a  complete  catalogue. bat 
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only  to  record  eTideoce  of  th«  fact,  that,  even  in  street  and  shop  archi- 
tecture, the  new  influence  ia  making  itself  felt. 

Dublin,  as  most  architectural  quidnuncs  are  aware,  has  taken  a  step 
in  advance  of  London  in  the  erection  of  a  new  club  house  in  modified 
Gothic.  The  body  which  has  taken  this  onward  step  is  the  well  known 
Kildare  Street  Club  which  justified  its  continued  retention  of  its  time- 
honoured  name  by  the  purchase  of  a  site  at  the  angle  of  Kildare  Street 
and  of  Nassau  Street,  opposite  the  College  Park.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Woodward  who  heyd  already  left  his  mark  on  Dublin  as  the  de- 
signer of  the  University  Museum  opposite.  The  material  of  the  house 
is  red  brick.  We  think  that  in  this  psrticular  instance  stone  with  poly- 
chromaric  relief  would  have  been  more  effective.  Altogether  the  ex- 
tenor  did  not  appear  to  us  to  present  as  much  character  as  we  had 
expected,  although  the  spirit  of  the  design,  namely,  that  of  impart- 
ing a  Gothic  feeling  into  a  building  in  which  the  pointed  arch  either 
does  not  appear  at  all,  or  in  a  very  modified  form,  is  certainly  ingeni- 
ous. Inside  however  the  architect's  merit  shows  itself.  Instead  of 
shirking  detail  as  he  might  have  done,  he  has  carried  out  every 
roinutia  with  scrupulous  attention  to  his  general  idea.  We  particu- 
larly liked  the  entrance  hall  and  staircase  which  is  open  and  lofty,  with 
the  sturs  themselves  gracefully  introduced  behind  the  arcading,  so  as  to 
leave  the  central  area  unencumbered.  Only  we  should  have  preferred 
metal  rails  to  the  piereed  stone  work,  which  is  rather  too  cold.  Several 
of  the  rooms  are  also  excellently  conceived. 

Not  far  off,  and  also  in  Nassau  Street,  a  shop  house  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  in  which  much  Gothic 
character  has  been  very  cleverly  introdueed.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Bond  Street  house,  but  much  superior  in  purity 
and  general  effect.  The  treatment  of  the  roof  and  dormers  is  per- 
haps the  best  thing  about  it.  The  next-door  house  also  shows  an 
attempt^  not  so  well  conceived,  to  introduce  ancient  Irish  detail.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  Dublin  are  some  Anglican  parochial  schools  built 
in  a  simple  modification  of  Italian  Pointed.  Otherwise,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  the  street  architecture  of  Dublin  is  still  the  same  dreary 
waste  as  in  past  years. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  a  house  or  two  rising  in  a  modified  style  in 
the  new  street  which  has  been  cut  from  the  "  Parvise  "  of  York  Min* 
ster»  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  Ouse,  while  a  rather  con- 
spicuous warehouse  across  the  river  exhibits  in  an  uncomplete  form 
some  improved  ideas.  Of  our  other  provincial  towns  we  are  not  able 
to  speak.  At  Durham,  where  Mr.  Robson  practises,  a  movement 
seems  on  foot,  and  in  Stoke-upon-Treat  the  building  for  the  School  of 
Design  by  Mr.  Murray,  (Mr.  B.  W.  Pugin's  sometime  partner,)  is 
carried  out  in  a  tolerably  successful  adaptation  of  Italian  Gk>thic.  The 
Pottery  towns  contain  more  than  one  attempt  at  Polychromatic  archi- 
tecture, which  cannot  be  reckoned  as  cke/^d'ceuwes. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  engraving  which  the  Builder  has  given  of  it, 
the  Exchange  buildings  at  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  will  be  the 
vastest  construction  yet  carried  out  in  a  large  English  town  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  now  principally  concerned,  vis.,  street  arehitecture 
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for  private  purposes,  as  contrasted  with  public  or  religious  building!. 
We  shall  not  however  be  satisfied  that  we  are  fairly  improving  till 
we  have  read  in  the  papers  that  an  enterprising  builder  has  laid  out 
a  large  lot  in  some  watering  place,  or  commercial  town,  for  first,  Mcood 
or  third  class  houses,  all  of  them  designed  in  Pointed  as  parts  oft 
whole  conception  by  an  architect  equally  endowed  with  indinduai 
precedent,  inventive  genius,  and  common  sense.  We  are  snre  that 
the  builder  who  is  bold  enough  to  make  this  venture,  and  locky 
enough  to  find  the  right  executive,  will  realize  such  a  success,  that  he 
will  embolden  many  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


THE  LATE  EXHIBITION. 

Now  that  the  Exhibition  of  1 862  is  finally  closed  and  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  good  opportunity  is  afi^orded  of  ascertaining  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  for  mediseval  ait: 
or,  more  properly  speaking  for  our  own  future  art,  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  place,  few  will  be  so 
hardy  as  to  deny  that  progress  has  been  made  since  1851.  At  that 
Exhibition  medisevalism  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  one  coart, 
and  to  the  works  of  one  architect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  late 
show  at  Kensington,  it  pervaded  the  whole  building ;  and  hardly  i 
single  name  of  the  more  promising  junior  members  of  the  arcbitectnnl 
profession  was  wanting.  It  was  also  very  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  said  junior  architects  were  following  the  example  of  the  great  men 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  were  gradually  becoming  artists  as  well  as 
architects.  It  is  very  true  that  very  much  is  to  be  desired,  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  that  basis  of  all  art,  the  study  of  the  hanua 
figure ;  but  still,  when  we  see  one  architect  designing  stained  glass 
windows,  another  secular  and  domestic  plate,  a  third  furniture  com^ned 
with  colour,  and  a  fourth  sculpture,  we  feel  that  this  is  aurely  a  right 
good  beginning  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  despair  of  the  result. 
Most  certainly  the  present  generation  will  not  see  men  like  Dona- 
tello,  and  so  many  others  of  his  age,  who  were  equaUy  good  in  all  the 
fine  arts  ;  but  if  the  present  movement  goes  on,  it  will  surely  be  no  on- 
reasonable  expectation  that  such  men  may  appear  some  two  generations 
hence.  Another  good  sign  is,  that  our  architecture  tends  to  simplify 
itself  by  adopting  the  sterner  French  types,  such  as  Chartres  and 
Laon,  where  the  decoration  is  obtained  by  sculpture  rather  than  by 
foliage;  thus  necessitating  the  massing  of  rich  ornament,  instead 
of  spreading  unmeaning  leaves  over  the  whole  surfiice. 

Now,  in  the  late  Exhibition,  there  were  one  or  two  works  over* 
laden  with  foliage  and  figures,  and  of  which  the  details  were  those  of 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  still  the  effect  was  totally  unlike 
anything  produced  at  that  period,  and  showed  clearly  how  unfitted  the 
style  lent  itself  to  such  treatment.     Again,  the  opponents  of  the  more- 
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ment  are  always  taunting  its  advocates  with  the  massiTeness  and  grandeur 
of  Pagan  art,  as  opposed  to  what  they  very  rightly  call  the  filagree 
of  '*  Gothic  work,"  and  they  also  take  good  care  to  point  out  that 
the  works,  par  excellence,  of  the  present  century,  viz.,  the  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  other  engineering  works,  although  ugly  in  their  details, 
are  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  worthy  of  the  Romans. 

By  taking  the  massive  and  severe  Early  French  style,  such  as  we  find 
at  Chartres,  we  can  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  above  objections ;  for 
we  have  here  an  art  as  grand  and  as  simple  as  that  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
and  infinitely  better  suited  to  our  habits  and  climate,  and  we  ought  rather 
to  rejoice  that  experiments  have  been  exhibited  at  the  late  Exhibition, 
which  show  how  little  it  lends  itself  to  filagree-work. 

It  is  also  most  curious  how  well  Greek  sculpture  and  drawing ' 
adapts  itself  to  what  I  hope  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  future  architecture — witness  the  fountain  designed  by  Mr.  Nesfield. 
The  architecture  and  ornament  are  of  the  mo8t  severe  thirteenth 
century  type,  but  the  figure  at  the  top  and  the  incised  panels  round  the 
basin  (drawn  by  Mr.  Albert  More)  might  have  been  taken  from  a 
Greek  vase,  so  entirely  are  they  imbued  with  classic  feeling.  In  fact, 
the  rising  school  may  say  to  the  advocates  of  Greek  art  (of  whom,  by 
the  way,  there  are  very  few — most  Pagan  men,  when  it  comes  to  practice, 
making  use  of  the  Louis  XlVth  or  XVth  styles),  *'  We  will  take  your 
drawing,  we  will  take  your  sculpture,  we  will  take  your  way  of  deco- 
rating ivory  and  marble,  and  we  will  take  your  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  we 
will  even  make  use  of  some  of  your  myths ;  but  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  your  eternal  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  your  low 
pediments  and  shallow  mouldings,  fitted  for  a  hotter  and  sunnier  clime 
than  ours.  We  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  we  have  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  good  and  evil,  and  we  will  exercise  the  knowledge  thereby 
acquired  by  taking  the  good  and  leaving  the  bad." 

Another  novel  feature  at  Kensington  was  the  painted  furniture. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  those  of  the  Pagan  school,  who  after  a  series 
of  years,  have  just  made  up  their  minds  to  tolerate  **  Gothic  *'  in 
churches,  or  occasionally  in  the  exterior  of  a  country  house,  provided 
the  interior  was  furnished  with  the  usual  rococo  work  so  fashionable  at 
the  present  day.  Now  however  the  new  school  is  invading  this  last 
citadel  of  so  cdled  classicism,  and  that  not  with  the  usual  "  old  English 
carved  oak,"  as  it  is  called  by  auctioneers,  but  with  furniture,  full  of 
pictorial  art,  of  colour  and  gold,  combined  with  simple  forms,  and 
often  made  of  common  materials.  It  is  ceasing  to  be  mere  mechanic's 
work,  and  has  become  art  and  speaks  of  all  sorts  of  things  and  subjects. 
Here  was  an  overturn  of  the  general  ideas  upon  the  dignity  of  paint- 
ing in  general,  and  of  easel  pictures  in  particular ;  it  must  of  course 
be  put  down,  and  consequently  certain  amiable  critics  charitably  advised 
the  possessors  of  these  heretical  pieces  of  furniture,  to  frame  the  pic- 
tures and  to  bum  the  rest  of  the  work ;  for  it  is  but  too  evident,  that 
if  the  best  painters  turn  their  attention  to  painting  on  walls  of  buildings 
and  on  panels  of  furniture,  there  will  be  but  few  easel  pictures  to  send 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Perhaps  consolation  nay  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  the  very  best  days  of  Art,  there  were  no 
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academies  and  no  exhibitions  beyond  chuiches  and  public  boildiDgs, 
which  however  had  this  great  advantage,  that  no  payment  was  reqaired 
and  the  pictures  were  always  on  view. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped,  that  our  young  artists  will  follow  out  the 
path  they  have  begun,  and  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed  of  doiiis 
what  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico,  among  many  others,  were  not  aAhamed 
to  do.  The  time  is  probably  not  so  very  far  distant,  when  a  noblenuui. 
having  built  his  house,  will,  as  a  natural  consequence,  call  in,  not  his 
upholsterer  but  his  artist  or  some  such  combination  of  artists,  as  the 
present  iSirm  of  Marshall,  Morris,  and  Co. 

A  glance  at  the  architectural  sculpture  vrill  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  steady  improvement  going  on.  although  the  sculptors  bat  too 
generally  satisfy  themselves  by  making  the  usual  unmeaning  Hce  with 
a  straight  nose  and  nicely  brushed  hair,  instead  of  doing  their  utmoet 
to  thipw  li£e  and  expression  into  the  features.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  ways  of  obtaining  the  same  object,  such  as  by  the  movement  of  the 
body,  and  above  all  by  the  hands ;  but  still,  the  head  is  the  principal 
means,  and  should  always  be  most  carefully  attended  to.  As  one  walks 
through  the  streets  one  sees  countless  faces,  and  all  with  difiereot 
expressions.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  our  sculptors  to  keep  their  eyes  open, 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  little  of  what  they  see  ? 

But  if  the  sculptors  are  to  be  blamed  in  not  making  use  of  their 
eyes,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  stained  glass  artists  ?  What  horrible 
juxtapositions  of  colours,  and  what  sharp  and  glaring  tints  were  there 
not  seen  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  their  art !  The  majority  do  not 
seem  to  have  marked  the  obvious  fact  that  bright  colours  upon  a 
bright  blue  ground  will  certainly  not  tell  at  a  distance,  and  will  as 
assuredly  destroy  one  another.  The  proper  remedy  for  this  wodd 
be  the  employment  of  competent  painters  to  make  full-sized  coloured 
cartoons  for  them,  and  then  to  reproduce  the  said  coloured  cartoon  in 
all  its  broken  tints  as  nearly  as  pos^ble  in  their  more  refractory 
material.  This  system  has  been  followed  by  Messrs.  Pbwell.  and 
Lavers  and  Banraud,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  sucoessfol.^  A 
careful  study  of  Italian  stained  glass  such  as  we  see  at  Florence.  Prato, 
and  Perugia  would  also  do  a  v^  great  deal  towards  impfovemeot 

Still  worse  than  the  stained  glass  were  the  enamels.  When- 
ever these  were  employed,  there,  most  certainly,  did  the  most  violent 
colours  display  themselves.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  French  were 
just  as  bad,  with  one  renbarkable  exception,  viz.,  M.  Barbedienne, 
whose  work  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  brought  from  th^  Bast :  and 
if  high  prices  were  demanded  for  it,  what  the  purchaser  bought  was 
thoroughly  good,  and  that  ds  saying  a  very  great  deal.  The  fact  is 
that  our  silversmiths,  when  they  began  to  make  mediceval  work,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  regular  professional  ena- 
mellers,  i.e.  men  who  do  nothing  else.     Now  these  latter  had  always 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Heatoa  and  Batler  had  an  excellent  window— ■  piv* 
cession ;  Clayton  and  Bell  a  very  ^ood  one,  with  colonred  figures  on  a  wkitt 
groand ;  and  Morria,  Marshall  and  Co.  some  glass  that  looked  very  like  old  work : 
in  the  latter  some  of  the  cartoons  were  due  to  Mr.  Rosetti. 
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been  accoBtomed  to  work  for  jewellers,  and  eoneequently  to  use  the 
brightest  colours,  which,  as  they  were  always  in  very  small  surfaces,  and 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  gold,  looked  all  right.  When,  however, 
these  said  colours  began  to  be  used  in  considerable  quantities,  as  e.g.,  in 
the  foot  of  a  chalice,  the  tone  became  a  very  important  element,  and  the 
result  was  unfortunately  what  we  all  saw  at  the  Exhibition.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  no  improvement  until  such  firms  as  Hardman  and  Skidmore 
and  Hart  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  beginning  entirely 
de  novo,  make  their  own  enamels  in  their  own  workshops.  As  to  the 
art  of  the  silversmith,  it  certainly  showed  very  great  progress,  although 
there  is  no  filagree,  while  Mr.  Skidmore  is  the  only  one  who  suc- 
cessfully works  in  niello.  If  we  may  believe  the  display  of  brass  work, 
a  very  great  deal  must  be  doing  in  that  branch,  although  the  designs 
for  monumental  brasses  still  afford  room  for  improvement,  a  very  fa- 
vourite device  being  to  put  an  inscription  within  an  elaborate  canopy, 
so  that  the  difiiculty  of  drawing  the  figure  is  entirely  got  over,  and 
there  is  also  the  advantage  that  the  most  ordinary  workman  can  make 
the  design  with  the  help  of  Boutell's  Brasses.  One  noticeable  ex- 
ception is  however  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  very  wisely  employed 
Mr.  WesUake  to  draw  the  figures,  which  were  deserving  of  all  praise. 
The  form  of  the  brass  was  by  no  means  so  pleasing,  but  for  this  Mr. 
Westlake  was  not  responsible. 

Perhaps  our  deficiencies  were  most  apparent  in  the  textile  fabrics. 
At  present  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  really  good  early 
pattern  in  stuffs,  and  the  best  thing  anybody  wanting  cloth  of  gold, 
brocade- silks,  and  carpets,  could  possibly  do,  would  be  to  seek  them 
in  India,  China,  Turkey,  or  Japan.  In  fact,  the  eastern  nations 
are  just  as  much  in  advance  of  us  in  artistic  textile  fabrics  and 
enamels,  as  we  are  of  them  in  railways  and  machinery.  No  one 
denies  the  latter  to  be  very  excellent  things,  but  the  fact  of  being 
proficient  in  them  should  not  prevent  us  having  beautiful  things 
around  us  in  our  daily  life.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  would  be 
a  settled  architecture  of  our  own,  and  the  next  the  more  general  teach- 
ing of  the  human  figure  to  all  classes  of  artists.  Anciently  the  Church 
divided  the  patronage  of  architects  with  the  laity,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  why  that  day  should  not  come  round  ag^n,  and  the 
Church  thus  regain  much  of  the  influence  she  lost  in  the  16th  century. 
But  this  will  be  effected  not  by  confiding  the  majority  of  the  cathedrals 
to  one  man  as  is  done  both  here  and  in  France,  a  task  obviously  de- 
manding twenty  heads  and  forty  hands,  but  by  each  cathedral  having  its 
separate  architect,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  raise  up  a  local  school 
of  art,  probably  one  day  to  be  the  glory  of  the  city  in  which  it  might 
be  placed. 

W.  BuaoBs. 
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S.  PATRICK'S,  CORK.  AND  BELFAST. 

It  is  a  Bomewhat  etrange  fact,  that  the  most  costly  work  of  cathe- 
dral restoration  in  the  empire,  which  even  this  restoring  age  has  wit- 
nessed, should  be  in  progress  in  Dublin,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  prirtie 
person.  Mr.  Guinness,  it  is  said,  is  expending  £80,000  upon  the 
renovation  of  S.  Patrick's  cathedral.  All  praise  to  him  for  such  mag- 
nificent generosity.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  he  relies  upon 
himself  as  his  own  architect  in  this  important  undertakiug,  in  place 
of  giving  the  opportunity  to  some  leader  of  the  ecclesiological  echooi 
of  producing  a  work  in  which  archaeological  accuracy  in  the  treatmeDt 
of  the  structure  might  be  combined  with  invention  in  the  fittings. 

The  octagonal  pillars  of  the  nave  are  certainly  plain,  but  we  ebould 
imagine  that  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  are  original.  They 
are  now  being  transformed  into  clustered  columns,  lliis  proceeding  may 
add  to  the  richness  of  the  general  effect,  and  bring  S.  Patrick's  more  into 
comparison  with  the  cathedrals  of  England,  but  it  alters  the  historiol 
appearance,  and  detracts  from  the  archaeological  identity  of  the  oldpile^ 
We  should  accordingly  have  recommended  a  strict  restoration  of  the  as- 
cient  features,  followed  by  as  much  decoration  as  the  building  would  stand 
Occasionally,  too,  the  workmen  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  foUov 
their  own  fancies  in  the  foliaged  capitals.  The  canopies  of  the  taber- 
nacle work  in  the  choir  are  to  be  reinstated.  The  cursory  ezaminatioa 
which  we  allow  of  the  building  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  more  iotc 
details.  The  external  pinnacles,  which  are  being  reinstated  ta  octi- 
gonal  broach  spirelets,  are  far  from  ornamental ;  but  in  this  case  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Guinness  is  making  good  what  he  found  there.  We 
noticed  a  Crimean  window  in  the  nave,  which  struck  us  as  one  of  the 
most  inappropriate  for  a  cathedral  we  had  ever  come  across.  Tbe 
most  conspicuous  feature  in  it  is  a  panel  with  a  landscape  of  Sebas- 
topol,  enamelled  in  colours  on  a  single  piece  of  glass. 

The  competition  for  the  new  cathedral  of  Cork  has,  we  believe,  beei 
responded  to  by  several  distinguished  architects  of  the  ecclesiological 
school.  The  designs  are  or  have  been  publicly  exhibited,  but  no  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  best  man. 

The  design  for  the  proposed  cathedral  at  Belfast,  for  the  diocese  ot 
Connor,  has  been  entrusted  without  a  competition  to  Messrs.  Laojos 
and  Lynn,  of  that  town.  Considering  the  architectural  antecedeots 
of  these  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  first  prizeman  for  the  Parliameot 
House  of  Sydney,  we  think  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  commission. 
As  their  instructions  are  to  prepare  a  design  for  a  building  which  is  to 
cost  £50,000,  they  have  good  scope  to  display  their  invention.  I^ 
expense  of  the  cathedral  for  Cork  is  fixed  at  the  more  modest  figure  ti 
£15,000. 
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VANDALISM  AT  MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A  coRRESFOKOBNT  of  the  BuildeT  reports  the  incredible  fiact  that  the 
ehurcbwardens  of  Manchester  Cathedral  have  not  only  demolished  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  choir  screen  of 
that  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  coeval  with  its 
building,  but  have  actually  committed  th«  dishonesty  of  selling  the 
brass  lectern  appertaining  to  the  cathedral.  In  the  mean  while  the 
tower  which  was  pulled  down  as  unsafe,  has  not  been  rebuilt.  The 
possibility  of  such  acts  being  perpetrated  in  a  cathedral  at  the  present 
day  is  very  exasperating.  Manchester  Cathedral  is,  to  be  sure,  a  parish 
church,  but  it  is  also  a  cathedral  with  a  dean  and  canons.  Where 
were  those  gentlemen  when  these  deeds  of  sacrilege  were  being  oom- 
mitted  ?  Did  they  connive  at  them,  or  encourage  them,  or  were  they 
only  blindly  ignorant  and  stolidly  indifferent  to  anything  in  particular 
going  on?  Are  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Manchester  merely  un- 
trustworthy and  incapable,  or  absolutely  mischievous  and  destructive 
custodians  of  that  church  which  has  the  misfortune,  to  be  under  their 
charge  ?  This  is  the  question  on  which  they  will  have  to  g^ve  satis* 
faction  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion*  Even  supposing  Jove  has  a 
divided  empire  with  Caesar,  and  that  they  only  profess  to  look  after 
the  choir,  and  leave  the  nave  to  the  churchwardens,  yet  they  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  the  screen  is  not  a  portion  of  their  share  of  the 
structure.  As  for  the  churchwardens,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  they 
show  that  after  the  most  rustic  officials  of  the  remotest  country 
churches  have,  with  a  casual  exception  here  and  there,  learnt  to 
respect  the  buildings  of  which  they  are  the  temporary  trustees,  the 
smug,  self-conceited,  and  self-righteous  gentlemen  who  fill  that  poet  in 
the  *'  cathedral*'  of  the  **  city"  of  Manchester,  prove  themselves  to  have 
stuck  in  their  education  at  the  point  which  Fanner  Hodge,  of  Hassocka- 
cum-Moneybags,  may  perhaps  have  attained  in  George  Ill.'s  declining 
days. 

There  are  arohiteoturalists  good  and  true  in  Manchester.  The  new 
Assize  Courts  are  being  built  in  Pointed :  so  is  to  be  the  Albert  Me. 
morial.  More  than  that,  there  are  many  hearty  churchmen  there.  The 
Manchester  Church  Defence  Sooiety  is  a  stirring  body,  and  the  next 
Church  Congress  will,  we  believe,  oome  off  in  that  city.  Where  were 
these  leaders  of  opinion  when  such  barbarities  were  being  committed  ? 
Where  are  they  now }  Though  they  cannot  perhaps  repair  the 
damage,  they  may  by  their  indignant  reclamation  preserve  the  building 
from  further  mutilation,  and  even  perhaps  lay  the  foundation  for 
future  renovation.  Anyhow  they  are  bound  to  speak  out  and  to  do 
something. 
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CHIMING  CHURCH  BELLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  bells  and  bel- 
fries during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  yet  one  important  branch  of 
the  subject  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  more  especially  directed;  I 
allude  to  the  manner  of  chiming  the  bells  for  Divine  service  on  tbe 
Sabbath  day.  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  many  Tillages  and  towns,  the 
custom  is  for  persons  to  enter  the  several  belfries,  and  pull  the  ropes 
of  any  or  all  the  bells  in  a  most  wild  manner,  ad  Ubiium,  And  thus  i 
noisy  unmeaning  jangling  is  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  to  tk 
annoyance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  I  consider  that  such  a  bar- 
barous mode  of  calling  the  parishioners  to  Gk>o*s  house  of  prayer  and 
praise  is  truly  disgraceful,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  discontinued.  It 
is  in  my  opinion,  as  offensive  to  a  good  ear,  and  as  inconsistent,  u 
it  would  be  for  a  musician  within  the  sacred  edifice  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Divine  service,  to  strike  the  keys  of  the  organ  in  a  mtft 
careless  manner,  instead  of  performing  an  appropriate  introdacUor 
voluntary  ;  for  the  church  bells  are,  in  some  respects,  to  the  wbok 
parish,  what  that  grand  instrument  is  to  an  assembled  congregation. 

Now,  plain  chiming  is  an  art  which  almost  any  person  can  lean 
with  ease ;  no  reasonable  excuse  can  therefore  be  made  for  bad  per- 
formances in  any  belfry  whatever.  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  I 
like  your  experienced  contributor,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  himself 
an  inventor  of  a  simple  contrivance,  do  not  recommend  chiming  hj 
machinery,  unless  a  set  of  persons  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  attend 
regularly  at  every  service ;  for,  to  quote  Mr.  Fras.  T.  Honey,  in  a  late 
letter  in  the  Builder  on  the  subject,  '*  it  lacks  poetry ;  it  lacks  aool; 
and  marks  the  existence  of  cold  unconcern  on  the  part  of  the  male 
members  of  the  congregation.*'  The  bells  then,  should  be  sonDded 
with  care  andprecieion  by  hand,  for  church  service.  And  if  I  migb- 
venture  to  offer  an  arrangement  for  chiming  in  a  methodical  manner, 
indicating  certain  intervals  of  time,  I  would  suggest  the  following  :— 
Begin  by  sounding  softly  and  slowly,  the  first  three  bells,  l,^*^' 
and  so  on  for  ten  minutes.  Or,  chime  these  for  fife  minutes,  and  tbe 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bells  only  during  tbe  next  five  minutes.  "^^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  soft  prelude,  after  which  pause  five  minutes- 
Then  chime  the  full  peal  for  ten  minutes.  All  being  now  eileot. 
at  five  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  oi 
Divine  service,  sound  the  treble  bell,  or  the  tenor,  if  preferred,  beinf 
careful  to  cease  before  the  clock  strikes. 

During  the  chiming  of  the  full  peal,  no  "  changes'*  should  be  intn> 
duced,  except  those  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  melody. 

For  calling  the  parishioners  to  church  on  the  ordinary  week  days. 
one,  two,  or  three  bells  may  suffice,  while  the  time  occupied  in  chiming' 
should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  am,  &c. 
Northampton,  October  7,  1862.  Thomas  Walisbt. 
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THE  PRAYER  BOOK  NOTED. 

The  Versicles,  Canticles,  Litany,  &c.,  of  the  Prayer  Book  Noted  and 
Pointed  throughout  all  its  Servicee.  By  R.  R.  Cbopx,  B.A.,  assisted 
by  R.  F.  Smith,  M.A.,  Southwell;  and  Jambs  Turlb,  Organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  London :  £.  Thompson,  5,  Burleigh  Street, 
Strand. 

Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  Gregorian  Tones  of  the  Prayer  Book 
Noted,  ^c, 

SiMpLx  as  our  Prayer  Book  is  in  comparison  with  the  service  books  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  a  considerable  undertaking  to  note  all  such  parts 
of  it  as  admit  of  being  chanted.  This  circumstance,  happily,  prevents 
the  task  being  undertaken  very  often.  We  have  several  times  ex- 
pressed our  general  approval  of  Mr.  Helmore's  Manual  of  Plain  Song  ; 
but  our  connexion  with  him  would  not,  we  trust,  sway  us  to  criticise 
unjustly  any  rival  work  that  may  appear. 

The  two  instalments  of  the  "  Prayer  Book  Noted,"  whose  titles  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  each  of  them  preceded  by  a  preface,  to 
which  the  initials  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Southwell,  are  subscribed ;  but  of 
course  Mr.  Chope,  as  the  principal  editor,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
that  which  the  prefiice  contains.  We  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  this  preface.  The  writer  speaks  respectfully  of  the  Psalter  Noted, 
but  adds : — 

"  The  Tones  employed  were  in  too  many  instances  the  '  modem  use/  the 
corruptions  and  errors  of  which  were  apparent  at  once  when  tested  by  the  law 
of  each  Tone.  And  here,  perhaps,  althoneh  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
largely  into  the  history  or  tneory  of  Plain  Song,  some  explanation  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  law  of  each  Tone  will  be  welcome.  Unfortunately,  the  word 
Tbne  n  used  in  two  senses — first,  as  one  of  the  ancient  musical  scales  or  modes, 
of  which  eight  are  generally  recognised ;  and  secondly,  as  meaning  a  melody 
written  in  any  such  scale/'— P.  1. 

And  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  essential  differences  between  the 

eight  Modes,  calling  them  Tones :  which  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the 

old  saying, 

"  Video  meliora  proboqne, 
Deteriora  sequor." 

But  this  is  not  the  main  point.  Fault  is  found  with  the  Psalter 
Noted  for  employing  modem  uses  instead  of  ancient.  It  would  be  well 
if  Mr.  Chope  and  his  assistants  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  admo* 
nition  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  *'  Blame  not  before  thou  hast  examined  the 
truth :  understand  first,  and  then  rebuke."^  If  a  man,  in  writing  on 
some  architectural  subject,  should  set  to  and  accuse  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  of  having  invented  the  cinquecento  style,  he  would  not  be  re* 
garded  as  a  high  authority  in  archssological  matters.    Mr.  R.  F.  Smith 

1  Ecclos.  zi.  7. 
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has  fallen  into  a  Bimilar  error  in  that  he  attributes  the  introductioo  of 
the  B  b  into  the  first  and  fifth  modes  to  Quido  d'Arezzo. 

*'  History  gives  us  the  Very  name  of  the  man  who  introduced  this  '  improTe 
ment'  of  modern  tonality  into  the  music  of  the  Liturgy.  Seeing,  then,  that 
we  believe,  on  no  light  grounds*  that  this  musie  formed  the  strains  rsiied  of 
old  in  their  worship  by  the  Primitive  Christians,  by  the  Apostles,  by  our  Losd 
Himself;  and  evea,  if  we  need  any  greater  antiquity,  by  the  inspired  sutfaor 
of  the  Temple-Psalms,  it  seems  ineonsistsnt  with  that  reverence  tor  prtmitife 
usage  whicn  especially  characterises  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  coDtent 
with  the  undoubted  additions,  or  corruptions,  of  Guide  Aretinns,  a  musieiu 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  mediations  pven  in  this  work  to  the  First  Tone, 
are  free  from  this  error,  and  are  more  ancient  than  those  commonly  used."- 
P.2. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  B  b  was  first  introduced ;  bat  we  do  happen 
to  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Odo,  of  Cluny,  that  its  use  was  fully 
established  in  his  time ;  and  Odo  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  a  good 
while  before  Ouido  was  bom. 

The  mediation  which  our  authors  give  with  eight  out  of  nine  endiogi 
of  the  First  Tone,  is  one  of  four  notes,  namely*  c^,  a,  g,  f.  They  do 
not  state  where  they  found  it.  It  is  unknown  to  most  writers  on  tbe 
Gregorian  Chant.  From  La  Feill^e  we  find  that  something  like  it  is 
used  in  the  French  diocese  of  Vienne  ;  but  there  the  c^  is  preceded  by 
a  b  b»  and  this  mediation  is  only  used  with  a  particular  ending,  which 
*  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  First  Tone,  but  only  to  a  later  Chant  ii 
the  First  (or  rather  the  Ninth)  Mode.     We  transcribe  the  entire  Cfaaot 


Dix  -  it    I)o-mi-nus    Do-mi-no    me  -  o    :    Se  -  de    a   dex  « tris   me  •  is. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Spencer,  in  his  Bxplanatian  of  the  Church  Modee,  gives  ^ 
phrase  in  ouestion  as  an  ancient  form  of  the  mediation  of  the  Peregrioe 
Tone  ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Chope  and  his  friends,  misan- 
derstanding  what  Mr.  Spencer  wrote,  have  thus  deluded  themielTei 
into  setting  forth  this  phrase  as  the  genuine  mediation  of  the  First  Tooe. 
This  supposition  helps  to  account  for  the  singular  fact  that  the  Pen- 
grine  Tone  nowhere  appears,  as  such,  in  the  work  before  ub.  Wenj 
*«  as  such,'*  because  wuat  is  here  called  the  First  Tone,  fourth  Bndiog. 
is  really  the  Peregrine*  in  every  thing  except  the  intonatioo.  The 
shorter  form  of  mediation,  g,  f,  which  is  given  with  the  *«  fifth  Ending," 
also  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Peregrine  Tone.  If  Mr.  Chope  aiui 
his  friends  have  any  better  ground  than  a  blunder  to  support  tbdr 
alleged  restoration  of  the  First  Tone,  we  hope  they  will  show  it«  We 
think  it  beyond  (Question  that  the  most  anoient  mediatioa  of  the  Fint 
Tons  is  the  monotonic.  This  Mr.  Chope  gives  with  only  one  Sndiog> 
following  Mr*  Helmore*8  example. 

Another  instance  of  Mr.  Chope  and  his  friends  being  misled  by  erode 
theory  oocurs  in  the  dread  they  have  of  transposing  the  Psalm  Tooei 
It  is  quite  true  that,  as  they  remark,  each  Tone  hM  a  distinctive  cht* 
racter,  and  also  that  this  character  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
piteh  of  the  dominant.    Thus,  if  any  of  the  Tones  whose  dominsnt  * 
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C  wete  tratiBposed  k  fifth  lower,  its  effect  would  certainly  be  ipoilt, 
under  any  ordinary  circumitances.  But  to  imagine  it  necessary  to  sing 
them  all  upon  G  *is  an  idea  of  which  the  aforesaid  Odo  of  Cluny  has 
recorded  his  judgment  in  no  very  respectful  terms.  See  the  Bcclesio* 
logtEt,  ioT  1857,  page  39.  If  this  notion  had  been  consistently  carried 
out,  the  work  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  unpractical  ever  written  ; 
but  there  are  inconsistencies  in  it  which  tend  to  modify  this  character. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  Seventh  Tone  is  transposed  a  minor  third 
lower,  so  that  it  may  be  sung  by  most  tenor  voices.  If  the  other  high 
Tones  had  also  been  transposed  two  or  three  semitones,  not  only  would 
they  have  been  more  convenient  for  singing  in  unison,  which  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  editors,  but  their  relation  to  the  Seventh  Tone  would 
have  been  better  maintained.  Another  inconsistency  of  the  same  class 
is  that  the  Versicles  and  Responses  throughout  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  the  Litany  are  set  on  O,  whereas  they  have  just  as  much 
right  to  be  sung  on  C  as  the  Third,  Fifth,  and  Eighth  Tones. 

Before  we  quit  the  preface,  we  must  mention  that  it  speaks  of  "  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  toue  as  often  as  psalms  of  different  characters 
come  together  in  the  Morning  or  Evening  Office.'*  In  this  we  fiiUy 
agree  with  the  editors  ;  but  as  their  Psalter  is  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
yet  published,  we  must  wait  to  see  how  they  work  out  their  ideas. 

Passing  on  to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  first  thing  that  seems  to  call 
for  remark  is  the  notation  according  to  which  the  Canticles  are  divided 
for  chanting.  This  is  the  same  as  has  been  used  in  the  books  for  the 
Southwell  Choir  Festivals.  There  is  one  serious  objection  to  it. 
namely,  that  the  two  dots  which  are  placed  occasionally  over  vowels, 
to  show  that  the  syllable  is  to  be  sung  to  two  notes,  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished except  by  persons  with  good  eye-sight,  and  in  a  good  light. 

A  direction  is  given  that  '*  the  Intonation  Notes  should  always  be 
used  throughout  for  all  the  Canticles,  except  the  TV  Deum/*  We 
should  like  to  be  informed  what  precedent  there  is  for  this,  as  regards 
the  Canticles  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ferial  use  of  those 
from  the  New. 

For  the  rest,  the  division  of  the  words  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
The  Canticles  Noted,  We  observe  that  in  nearly  all  those  Endings 
which  have  only  two  notes  to  the  Amen,  such  as  the  first  Ending  of  the 
Fifth  Tone,  the  duration  of  the  penultimate  note  is  doubled.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  this  is  a  development  much  more  recent  than  several  of 
those  forms  which  the  editors  reject.  As  they  often  give  these  two 
notes  to  one  syllable,  (following  Mr.  Helmore's  rather  questionable 
example,)  it  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  one  final  syllable  is  prolonged 
through  three  beats,  which  most  have  a  rather  odd  effect. 

The  division  of  the  words  of  the  Magnificat  to  the  "  Third  Tone, 
Bixth  Ending,"  is  very  arbitrary  and  puzzling. 

The  treatment  of  Uie  mediation  of  the  Third  Tone  in  the  setting  of 
the  Nunc  dimUtie  can  hardly  be  justified ;  for  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses,  and  in  the  second  verse  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  it  is  made  exactly 
the  same  as  the  mediation  of  the  Eighth  Tone :  whereas,  according  to 
the  established  rule,  there  should  always  be  two  or  three  syllables  after 
the  rising  note  in  the  mediation  of  the  Third  Tone.    The  rise,  there- 
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fore,  should  have  been  on  the  preceding  accented  syllable  in  every  cue; 
except  perhaps  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  where  the  question 
whether  the  rise  should  be  on  and  or  on  to,  belongs  tq  grammar  ntber 
than  to  music. 

The  Quicunque  vult  is  the  only  Canticle  set  to  a  chant  harmonized 
for  voices.  The  chant  thus  distinguished  is,  as  one  might  expect,  the 
"  Canterbury  Tune/*  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Boyce's  Cathednl 
Music.  As  this  chant  is,  to  say  the  least,  eemi-gregorian,  and  the 
tenor  part  mediates  as  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Tones  do,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  follow  the  rule  respecting  the  mediation  of 
those  Tones,  when  the  half  verse  ends  with  an  emphatic  monosyllable, 
that  is,  to  inflect  at  the  word  thU  in  the  third  verse.  Son  in  the  fifth, 
and  so  on,  giving  a  single  chord  to  each  of  those  syllables.  Thii  in- 
deed is  a  new  suggestion ;  but  we  should  be  surprised  if  most  Giego- 
rianists  would  not  readily  accept  it. 

There  is  little  to  remark  upon  in  the  ha^onies  to  the  responses ;  a* 
cept  that  those  for  the  responses  after  tne  Creed  are  more  eUbonte 
than  Mr.  Helmore's. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  Gregma 
Tonee.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  they  "  are  intended  only  for  aa 
accompaniment,  and  are  arranged  so  as  no/  to  be  sung."  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  question  about  this.  They  are  so  carelessly  printed, 
as  regards  the  ways  the  stems  of  the  notes  are  turned,  that  one  cm 
often  only  guess  what  the  arranger  meant.  In  the  "  Third  Tone,  sixth 
Ending,"  a  portion  of  the  harmony,  including  the  bass  of  two  notes,  ii 
omitted.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  rough  exterior,  the  harmonies  an 
those  of  an  adept ;  and  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Turle  haa  bad  a  consider- 
able share  in  diem.  All  that  we  can  say  against  them,  considered « 
to  their  essence,  is  that,  so  fiar  from  carrying  out  the  very  strict  sd- 
herence  to  the  Modes  according  to  which  the  melodies  are  professedij 
selected,  they  often  run  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  also  worth  men- 
tioning, that  in  some  of  the  tones  which  have  a  monosyUabic  mediatioD. 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  them  in  the  harmony.  The  omission  of 
the  last  chord  at  the  mediation  leaves  a  harsh  transition  between  those 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  intonation  notes  are  not  hcurmonized  in  snr 
casct  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  direction  that  they  should  be  used 
throughout  the  Canticles. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Chope  has  adhered  so  closely  to  Mr.  Helmore's 
Manual  of  Plain  Song  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  g^ing  very  fiar  wTODg> 
Where  the  harmonies  differ,  those  of  Mr.  Chope  and  his  coadjuton 
afford,  in  general,  a  good  variety.  But  in  other  respects  we  must  tsj 
that  our  editors  have  marred  quite  as  much  aa  they  have  mended.  It 
is  a  pity  that  they  did  not  qualify  themselves  better  by  further  stndy 
and  experience  before  they  sent  their  work  to  press. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  EcclenologUt. 

Sib. — The  subject  started  by  your  correspondent  £.  J.,  interesting  and 
important  as  it  is,  scarcely  admits  of  the  doubt  and  perplexity  with  which 
in  some  points  he  appears  to  surround  it.  I  mean  especially  as  regards 
the  intent  aud  custom  of  our  Church.  True  it  is  that  all  through  the 
series  of  changes  which  took  place  in  the  compilation  of  our  Liturgy, 
and  its  final  reduction  to  its  present  form,  there  was  at  work  a  great 
variety  of  interest  and  feeling,  influencing  more  or  less  the  final  result. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  accidental  dis- 
crepancies caused  by  repeated  alterations  without  suflicient  reference* 
to  other  existing  canon  or  custom,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  autho- 
rised order  directs  that  the  Table  shall  stand  altarwise  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel ;  that  the  Priest  shall  stand  at  the  north  end  of  the  altar 
for  certain  portions  of  the  service,  and  westward  thereof,  turning  to- 
wards it,  for  consecration,  &c. ;  and  that  the  Basilican  arrangement  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  recognised  arrangement  and  Ritual  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  order  for  the  retention  of  chancels  as  in  times  past,  and  the  re- 
ferring back  to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  for  ornaments  of 
the  church,  showed  a  deliberate  intention  of  restoring  to  their  for- 
mer dignity  and  significance  all  those  things  which  the  recklessness 
and  fanaticism  of  the  times  had  treated  with  irreverence  and  had 
brought  into  contempt.  The  evils  of  the  existing  disorderly  state  of 
things  had  become  too  evident  to  allow  of  their  remaining  longer  un- 
rectified.  And  notwithstanding  your  correspondent's  argument,  that 
the  Rubric  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  favourable  to  his  view,  viz.» 
that  "before"  the  Table  may,  without  straining,  mean  eastward  of  it, 
the  facts  are  entirely  on  the  other  side.  Wherefore  else  could  have  arisen 
the  objections  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  at  the  Savoy  Conference  ? 
They  urged  that  "  The  minister,  turning  him  to  the  people,  is  most 
convenient  through  the  whole  ministration."  And  the  Bishop's  answer, 
''When  he  speaks  to  them,  as  in  Lessons/*  &c.,  it  is  convenient ;  but 
"  when  he  speaks  for  them  to  Ooo  it  is  convenient  that  they  should  all 
turn  another  way,  as  the  Ancient  Church  ever  did,"  shows  not  simply 
their  intention,  but  also  their  reasons  for  thus  ruling  in  the  face  of 
definite  objections.  They  referred  back  to  primitive  tradition.  Whether 
or  not  they  were  correct  in  their  notions  as  to  early  custom  in  this 
respect  may  be,  of  course,  questioned ;  but  they  at  least  had  no  doubt 
in  their  own  minds  respecting  it. 

The  direction  that  the  minister  shall  so  stand,  that  he  may  with  the 
more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  bread  before  the  people,  appears 
to  point  to  the  same  thing.  This  direction  is  given,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  priest  turning  his 
back  to  the  people;  out  of  consideration  to  the  weakness  of  some 
whose  prejudices  might  be  offended,  and  fears  awakened,  by  what 
might  otherwise  appear  to  be  merely  an  insidious  return  to  the  Roman 
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mode.  It  was  needful  to  show  that  there  really  was  a  reasonable  isd 
fitting  cause  for  a  recurrence  to  a  position  which  gave  offencse  to  aonie 
tender  consciences.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  such  scruples  is  ob- 
senrable  throughout,  and  it  was  to  some  extent  necessitated  by  ressoa 
of  their  changes  generally  being  directed  to  the  retention  of  the  earlier 
ritual,  which  had  been  given  up  in  1552,  and  only  in  part  reri^iii 
1559,  but  still  further  in  1604.  And  it  is  the  more  obTious  when  vc 
remember  that  even  in  the  Liturgy  of  1 549>  the  minister  was  to  cod- 
secrate  without  any  turning  or  showing  of  the  Sacrament  to  the 
people.  In  1552  the  table  was  placed  endwise  to  the  congregatioo. 
with  the  minister  on  the  north  sidej  but  then  there  was  nettho 
breaking  nor  blessing  of  the  elements ;  and  in  many  cases  the  miniitcr 
stood  eastward  of  the  table,  facing  the  people.  And  subsequently, 
when  protests  against  transubstantiation  and  the  doctrine  of  a  carasl 
presence  remained  still  in  force,  the  English  divines  never  lost  eight  of 
a  real  presence,  human  as  well  as  divine,  and  evinced  the  greatest 
care  to  retain,  in  their  full  significance,  the  forms  and  acta  of  the 
ancient  Church,  purging  it  from  all  that  might  tend  to  foster  popnlv 
misconceptions,  or  might  savour  of  a  belief  in  these  dootrines«  which 
they  themselves  still  strenuously  deprecated.  Attention  is  called  to 
this  position  of  the  priest  still  more  strongly  in  the  Scotch  liturgy. 
He  is  there  ordered  to  stand  at  such  part  of  the  holy  table  where  he 
may  with  the  more  ease  and  decency  use  both  his  hands ;  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  it  was  to  be  regardless  of  his  interception  of  the  act  from 
the  congregation*  The  act  of  breaking  is  one  of  the  greatest  ng* 
nifioance.  This  significance  is  entirely  destroyed  if  it  is  attempted 
with  one  hand,  and  its  dignity  is  lost.  Whether  your  correspondeot'f 
view  might  not  obviate  the  difficulties,  combining  all  the  advantage! 
on  one  side  without  any  objections  on  the  other,  is  a  matter  perhapi 
for  discussion.  At  all  events  practical  common  sense  forbade  the 
awkward  expedient  of  reaching  and  handling  the  sacred  vessels  at  the 
end  of  a  table  already  occupied  by  the  service-book,  when  the  greater 
dimension  of  length  was  so  practically  and  evidently  provided  to  afford 
a  sufficiency  of  space,  and  to  allow  of  a  commanding  position,  instead 
of  one  cramped,  inconvenient,  and  undignified  in  the  extreme,  Ftf 
better  than  this  would  be  a  recurrence  to  the  longitudinal  poaition  of 
the  altar  above  referred  to,  inasmuch  as  the  position  is  of  less  account 
than  the  mode  of  ministration.  Far  better,  it  will  be  re-echoed,  that 
the  primitive  custom  propounded  by  your  correspondent  should  be 
resorted  to.  But  let  not  E.  J.  think  that  this  can  be  done  without  s 
very  strained  interpretation,  I  will  not  say  of  the  letter  of  the  rubric, 
but  of  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Words  may  be  shown 
to  be  capable  of  almost  any  interpretation,  according  to  the  preoonoep- 
tions  or  fancies  of  the  interpreter. 

Now  although  individually  I  might  not  object  to  the  arrangement 
advocated  by  your  firiend,  as  being  more  primitive,  and  possibly  more 
imposing,  if  supported  by  all  the  accessories  of  a  chaste  but  grand 
ceremonial,  yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  ceremonial  which  he  so 
powerfully  depicts  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  medis^l 
church  is  so  great  a  contrast  as  he  would  make  to  that  of  our  own,  if 
his  description  ia  only  weeded  of  the  ideas  made  to  apply  to  doctrioei 
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distinctively  Roman  and  as  distinctly  un-Englisb,  which  were  expunged 

at  the  Reformation.     He  might  with  equal  truth  proclaim  that ''  we 

have/*  for  instance,  in  spite  of  its  being  too  rarely  that  the  full  vision 

is  realized,  "  we  have  the  altar  as  a  real  and  significant  centre,  towards 

which   the  whole  arrangements  are  directed,  where  high   above   in 

glorious  hues,  intercepting  the  heaven's  pure  light,  stands  forth  the 

image  of  the  Crucified,  God  of  Ooo,  light  of  Light,  Who  is  worthy 

to  receive  all  worship.     We  have  the  priest  before  the  altar,  in  his 

ministerial  office,  a  mediator  between  the  people  behind  him  and  the 

OoD  before  him,  between  the  many  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  the 

One  in  Whom  is  life.    Now  he  offers  up  a  memorial  before  the  God  ; 

now  he  blesses  and  breaks,  and  in  mystery  offers  his  Saviour  to  the 

lowly  heart,  delivering  to  the  people  the  heavenly  message  and  the 

Divine  reality  which  the  outward  elements  but  feebly  represent ;  the 

ambassador  of  the  Great  King  brings  forth  the  pledges  of  his  mission 

to  man  lost  and  saved ;  and  then  to  heaven  resounds  the  '  Gloria  in 

excelsis '  from  the  vast  assembly  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  in 

united  intention  and  action.*'     Is  this  in  no  sense  suggestive  of  a 

central  idea  and  a  central  purpose,  worthy  of  the  highest  embodiment  ? 

But  what  if  "  our  new  churches  do  so  often  lack  the  one  thing  needful, 

B  living  idea  and  a  definite  purpose  ?" 

Will  an  entirely  radical  change  in  Church  arrangement  arouse  the 
multitude  from  apathy  to  an  appreciation  of  the  higher  aims  of  Chris- 
tian art  ?  Will  this  impart  a  spark  of  life  to  the  frozen  energies,  or 
kindle  a  ray  of  light  to  direct  the  steps  of  those  who  aim  in  vain  at 
clothing  the  Church  in  religious  attire,  or  providing'  for  the  precious 
jewel  a  worthy  setting  ?  It  is  not  that  our  Church  fails  to  present  a 
prominent  and  central  idea  to  be  brought  out  in  its  full  and  perfect 
beauty,  but  that  Church  art  is  so  far  behind,  and  has  been  now  for 
centuries  far  behind  her  ecclesiastical  constitution.  It  is  not  a  new 
constitution  that  we  want,  but  a  certain  amount  of  talent  working  in 
combination  with  high  science  to  bring  out  in  their  full  perfection  her 
manifold  beauties,  before  it  is  likely  that  any  scheme,  however  ad- 
mirable it  may  eventually  prove,  can  give  the  full  impulse  which  even 
then  will  be  wanted  to  ensure  success.  .  When  there  lies  before  us 
ready  an  unbounded  field  for  the  highest  development  of  art  in  expressing 
fitly  the  idea  of  concentrality  of  worship,  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned 
whether  a  radical  change  of  system  and  a  thorough  upset  of  all  old 
association  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  perfection,  or  of  produc-' 
ing  a  new  era  of  art  surpassing  previous  experience  "  in  aptness  and  every 
genuine  architectural  quality  ;*'  or  rather  whether  it  would  not,  by  an 
increase  of  licence,  put  a  premium  upon  disunity  of  practice,  without 
any  material  gun  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  standard  which  has 
been  already  regained  wherewith  *'  to  express  Apostolic  truth.*' 

My  fears  may  be  groundless,  but  I  think  that  conservative  reform 
^11  better  approve  itself  to  the  great  mass  of  Churchmen  than  an  at* 
tempt  at  something  new,  more  nearly  allied  perhaps  to  primitive  and 
normal  Christianity,  but  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  It  is  a  spirit  of  conservative  reform,  guided  and  restrained  by  a 
practical  sound  sense,  which  has  characterized  the  English  nation  and 
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the  English  Chorch*  and'  has  made  them  what  they  are.  It  is  tiiii 
spirit  which  has  preserved  to  us  our  Church  and  imparted  atabilitj, 
even  through  periods  of  persecution  and  defalcation.  It  is  this  which 
has  animated,  and  directed,  and  healthily  restrained  the  present  ecde- 
siological  revival.  And  it  is  this  which  has  given  to  England  the  very 
feature  under  discussion,  the  square  ended  chancel  with  its  altar  againtt 
the  eastern  wall,  in  spite  of  the  eneigetic  movement  in  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries  to  introduce  the  apeidal 
form  into  our  vUlage  as  well  as  cathedral  churches.  It  is  oertain  thst 
there  was  a  general  movement  in  that  direction  at  that  period,  and  tbit 
it  was  then  given  up  again.  Whether  the  idea  came  from  masoDic 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  merely  from  across  the  Channel,  may  be 
deserving  of  further  research.  It  did  however  come  in  almoat  simul- 
taneously with  the  introduction  of  the  round  church.  Whether  the 
altar  was  placed  at  the  chord  of  the  apse  or  not  does  not  appear.  We 
may  at  any  rate  take  for  granted  that  the  priest  still  stood  on  its 
western  side  according  to  the  rigid  and  universal  rule  of  the  Westen 
Church,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  the  unoccupied  space  behind  became 
too  apparent  to  make  it  desirable  to  continue  it. 

The  proposed  scheme  of  Cburch  organization  is  not  an  ecelesiolo- 
gical  but  an  ecclesiastical  matter.  I  cannot  enter  into  it.  There  seems 
however  no  reason  why  a  great  deal  might  not  be  done  by  a  mnlupli- 
cation  of  Bishops  as  suffragans  and  a  sub-division  (instead  of  sepan- 
tion)  of  parishes  under  tbe  head  of  the  mother  Church.  But  the 
scheme  itself  being  granted,  and  its  ritual  propriety  so  far  as  it  would 
bear  upon  Church  arrangement,  there  can  be  nothing  against  a  fitdog 
expression  being  found  for  this  as  for  other  ecclesiastical  developments. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  in  itself  be  more  imposing,  more  csdifyiag, 
more  significant,  more  truthful,  we  can  afford  to  leave  an  open  qoestioa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  capable  of  full  expression.  And 
notwithstanding  what  I  have  urged  as  to  the  intent  of  our  own  Prayer 
Book,  I  did  in  the  instance  of  a  mission  Church  amongst  the  Kaffirs, 
some  months  previously  to  the  rise  of  -the  present  discussion,  au^etfc 
that  for  an  apsidal  termination  the  eastern  position  for  the  priest  seemed 
the  most  natural  arrangement.  But  I  was  answered  that  we  must  not 
look  to  the  mfen/  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but  to  the  practice  in  tbe 
Western. 

How  far  that  position  of  the  celebrant  on  the  far  side  of  the  altar, 
and  facing  the  congregation,  is  an  eastern  custom,  requires  confinnatioD. 

Was  it  not  immediately  upon  the  open  establishment  of  Christianity 
under  Constantine  that,  although  the  Basilican  plan  and  iqwidal  sr- 
rangement  existed,  the  holy  place  was  closely  curtained  off  from  tbe 
people  at  the  time  of  celebration  ?  What  then  became  so  far  as 
the  people  were  concerned  of  this  edifying  custom  ?  Or  again,  is  it 
not  just  as  likely  that  the  .celebrant  may  have  faced  the  assembled 
Bishops  or  Presbytei?9,  with  his  back  to  the  congregation  ?  For  why 
should  greater  respect  be  shown  to  the  latter  than  to  those  who  oocq- 
pied  the  place  of  highest  honour  ?  Might  not  the  one  be  as  mocb 
aggrieved  as  the  other  at  the  apparent  insult? 

One  other  point  must  not  be  pasted  over.     Ghranting  that  '*  acxeens 
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to  sepaFate  the  tacerdotal  choir,  as  in  a  cdesdal  bower,  from  this 
people  which  knoweth  not  {he  law,  disappear,"  I  would  yet  ask  if 
chancels  have  no  other  use.  no  other  signification,  than  that  of  a 
priestly  separation  ?  The  high  close  screen,  that  which  was  expressive 
of  such  an  idea,  is  gone :  but  the  chancel  still  remains  in  its  pristine 
beauty,  to  serve  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  it  was  built  ages  before 
close  high  screens  were  thought  of  in  the  Western  Church.  Its  floor 
is  raised  above  that  of  the  nave.  On  either  side  of  it  are  stationed 
clerks  (now  chiefly  lay  and  often  voluntary)  who  lead  the  chants  and 
responses  of  the  people,  in  the  front  of  whom  they  are  stationed. 
Our  Prayer  Book  recognises  its  position  and  use.  Though  not  re- 
quired now  to  be  so  long  and  narrow  as  it  sometimes  was  of  old,  yet 
it  is  a  portion  of  the  ancient  heritage  bequeathed  to  ns  by  our  fore* 
fathers,  who  with  jealous  care  preserved  it  from  the  mtUess  hands 
that  would  have  wrested  it  from  us.  And  in  oar  new  churches  cannot 
it  be  stiU  perpetuated  in  its  goodly  proportions  for  its  sacred  uses,  with- 
out the  abuse  of  perpetuating  an  antiquated  idea  ?  But  if  the  Ba- 
ailicaa  idea  should  gain  ground*  and  chancels  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, what  is  to  become  of  the  ten  thousand  ancient,  or  the  three  thod* 
sand  new  parish  churches  which  kao9  their  proper  chancels,  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  for  ever  bearing  witness 
to  the  usurpation?  They  are  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Basilican  arrangement,  and  either  this  movement  most  fail,  or  else 
the  gpreat  bulk  of  our  parish  churches  mnst  be  sacrificed— to  an 
idea. 

WiLUAM  Whxtb« 
London,  November,  1862. 
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(Contimud  from  p.  393.^ 

Tbb  churches  formerly  subordinate  fo  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  have 
towers  of  rather  a  different  type  to  the  above.  They  are  of  smaller 
size,  have  heavy  embattled  parapets  and  pinnacles,  large  projecting 
gurgoyles,  with  s  gabled  roof  rising  a  little  above  the  parapet*  The 
west  window  is  often  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  opening  from  the 
tower  to  the  nave  has  more  the  character  of  a  large  doorway,  than  the 
usual  lofty  tower  arch :  examples,  Norton,  Offenham,  Abbot's  Morton. 
The  tower  of  Badsey  church  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  the 
foregoing  description,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  being 
very  massive,  and  having  a  large  four-light  west  window,  deeply-recessed 
belfry  windows,  and  eight  pinnacles  on  the  summit.  The  lofty  tower 
at  Little  Comberton  is  noteworthy,  on  account  of  its  three-light  belfry 
windows,  each  of  a  different  pattern ;  and  at  Overbury  the  bdfiry  win- 
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dowB  are  filled  with  atone  tncery,  like  some  Someraetehixe  exanple 
The  towers  at  Kidderminster,  Bromsgroye,  and  Kingsnorton  are  om- 
mented  with  blank  panelling  and  niches ;  but  we  cannot  boast  of  uy 
of  the  rich  double  windows  which  add  so  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
towers  in  some  districts.  Norman  towers  occur  at  Tenbury  and  Har- 
vington,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a  modem  shingled  spire.  The  lowest 
stages  of  the  towers  at  Fladbury  and  Cropthorn,  are  also  of  this  stjk, 
and  both  possess  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  narrow  window  pieicec 
throuf^h  each  of  the  shallow  buttresses,  which  project  from  the  ceom 
of  the  three  disengaged  sides  of  the  tower.  There  is  another  pecoli- 
arity  connected  with  the  Fladbury  tower,  for  the  walla  of  the  oppercr 
later  stages  being  considerably  wider  than  those  below,  the  extra  thick- 
ness is  supported  by  pointed  arches  built  so  aa  not  to  interfere  with  tbe 
original  Norman  windows,  though  these  latter  are  now  walled  up 
The  towers  at  Stoke  Prior,  Clifton-on-Teme,  and  the  lowest  stage  ii 
Northfield,  are  Early  English,  and  Worcester  Cathedral.  PenhoR 
Abbey.  Pendock,  Bredon,  Upton-on-Sevem,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Severn  Stoke,  Decorated.  The  only  octagonal  tower  in  the  ooootja 
at  Sedgeberrow. 

Eighteen  towers  are  surmounted  by  stone  spires,  all  springing  fros 
within  parapets,  there  being  no  old  example  of  the  broach.  1^ 
loftiest  spires  are  those  of  Bromsgrove,  Kingsnorton.  Old  Swainfbit 
Bredon,  Tredington,  Yardley,  and  the  modem  one  of  S.  Andrew'^. 
Worcester.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  bat  Br- 
don.  and  S.  Lawrence,  Evesham,  are  Decorated.  There  were  foracrlT 
spires  at  Ripple,  Fladbury,  and  Upton-on- Severn,  and  a  lofty  ooe  ^ 
old  Ombersley  church. 

Of  the  seven  original  shingled  spires,  four  have  been  destroyed,  vd^ 
one  rebuilt.     Within  the  embattled  parapet  of  Grafton  Flyford  tove 
rises  a  stone  version  of  the  well-known  Sompting  tower  roof.    Gtble^ 
or  saddle-back  towers  are  met  with  at  Hill  Croome,  Welland  (173^ 
and  Queenhill  (modem). 

Bell-turrets  are  generally  square,  of  wood,  and  surmounted  by  pp 
midal  roofs.  The  best  examples  are  at  Alfrick,  White  Ladies  AstoD, 
and  Tibberton,  but  the  two  latter  have  octagonal  spirelets.  Stone  beU 
gables  occur  at  the  west  end  at  Cofton  Hacket  and  Elmbridge.  m 
over  the  Chancel  arch  at  Wyre  Piddle,  and  at  the  desecrated  chapel  o( 
Netherton. 

The  only  sanctus-bell  cots  are  at  Hampton  Lovett  and  Middle  U- 
tleton,  the  one  at  Offenham  was  too  dilapidated  to  be  replaced  on  tbe 
new  church.  The  sanctus-bell  was  often,  no  doubt,  hung  within  one 
of  the  belfry  windows,  and  a  small  bell  still  remains  in  that  potitioQ^ 
S.  Mary's,  Kidderminster,  S.  Andrew's,  Droitwich,  Fladbury,  Shelsky 
Beauchamp,  &c.  , 

The  towers  are  rich  in  that  essentially  English  feature,  good  peab  « 
bells.  They  appear  to  have  been  cast  for  the  most  part  during  tb< 
17th  and  18th  centuries  by  Rudhali,  of  Gloucester ;  but  the  bells  of  N 
Helen's  and  S.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  and  a  few  others,  were  ^^^ 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Saunders,  Bromsgrove.  The  more  modem  p»-* 
are  by  Mears.     There  are 
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3  (or  4)  peak  of  10  bells 

20  peals  of  5  bells 

12                 ..          8     ,. 

12      ..       4     ,. 

50                 „          6     „ 

26       „       3     ,. 

The  porch  often  forms  the  most  interesting  external  feature,  especially 
in  the  smaller  churches,  where  we  sometimes  £nd  elegant  open- 
timhered  examples,  as  at  Huddington,  Crowle,  Himhleton,  North 
Piddle,  and  Knight  wick  Old  Church.  There  are  likewise  good  wooden 
porches  at  Yardley,  (engraved  in  the  Inatrumenta  Ecelentutica,) 
Leigh,  Stockton,  Mathon,  Alfrick,  &c.  At  Bredon  and  Ripple  are  lofty 
atone  porches,  having  an  upper  chamber,  which  at  Ripple  formerly  ex- 
tended across  the  aisle.  Bromsgrove,  All  Saints,  Evesham,  and  Sedge- 
berrow  have  also  good  stone  porches,  as  have  likewise  the  churches  of 
Hampton  and  Church  Honeybourne,  where  they  are  roofed  with  large 
stone  slabs,  without  any  timber  work  to  support  them.  Original 
crosses  not  unfrequently  surmount  the  gables ;  the  most  common  form 
is  that  in  which  each  arm  is  slightly  cusped,  but  floriated  and  plain 
wheel  crosses  are  by  no  means  rare.  At  the  east  end  of  Throckmorton 
chapel  is  a  cross  ornamented  .with  the  ball  flower,  and  on  the  transept 
gable  at  Badsey  is  a  rich  cross  placed  parallel  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
so  as  to  face  east  and  west 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  cross  remains  in  almost  every  church- 
yard, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  shaft  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  original  cross  itself ;  though  it  has  been  restored  at 
Hampton  Lovett,  Salwarpe,  Leigh,  and  Clifton-upon*Teme.  The  only 
Lich-gate  is  a  plain  double  one  at  Clifton-upon-Teme. 

This  having  always  been  a  well-wooded  county,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  material  entering  largely  into  the  construction  of  its  build- 
ings. Timber  houses  are,  or  rather  were,  very  general,  and  the  little 
church  of  Newland  and  the  nave  at  Besford  are  constructed  in  like 
manner,  with  timber  framing,  filled  in  with  plaster.  The  large  number 
of  wooden  porches  and  bell- turrets  has  been  previously  noticed.  Mas- 
sive frame-towers  formerly  supported  lofty  shingled  spires  at  Suckley 
and  at  Lindridge  old  church ;  and  the  towers  at  Cotheridge  and  Wam- 
don  are  entirely  of  the  same  material.  The  piers  and  arches  at  Ribbes- 
ford  are  of  wood,  as  they  were  likewise  at  old  Hallow  church.  At 
Earl's  Croome  is  a  fifteenth-century  wooden  window. 

Before  pointing  out  the  localities  of  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
different  styles  of  mediaeval  architecture,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
they  are  very  much  mixed  up  together  throughout  the  county,  there 
being  no  example  of  a  church  entirely  of  one  period — except,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  late  Perpendicular  structures :  for  either  later  additions  or 
alterations  have  been  made  to  early  buildings,  or  portions  of  earlier 
work  have  been  retained  in  late  erections.  Ripple  church,  though  the 
most  complete  specimen  we  have  of  Early  English  structure,  has  Per- 
pendicular east  and  west  windows,  and  a  modem  top  to  the  tower* 
To  the  Decorated  church  of  Kingsnorton  is  attached  a  Perpendicular 
tower,  while  the  Perpendicular  S.  Lawrence,  Evesham,  has  a  Decorated 
tower. 

Of  Saxon  or  ante- Norman  work  we  have  no  well-authenticated  ex* 
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ample.  The  cbanoel  arch  at  Wyre  Piddle  has  been  often  adduced  s 
a  specimen  of  this  early  style,  but  it  possesses  no  characteristic  festiir-f 
to  distinguish,  it  from  many  similar  structures  of  undoabted  Norse 
workmauship.  Indeed  the  chancel  arch  at  the  neighbouring  ch&pels 
Pinvin*  with  its  plain,  square  abacus  and  rude  constmction*  bas  a  gR^ 
claim  to  the  title  of  Saxon  than  the  one  at  Wyre.  The  north  viE  ^ 
the  nave  at  Edrin  Loach  contains  some  henittg*bone  masonry »  snd  tir 
north  wall  at  Rouse  Lench  is  built  in  courses  oJF  large  and  email  stoBEi, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewry  wall  at  Leicester. 

Norman  work  is  exceedingly  common,  many  of  the  smaller  chunk> 
appearing  to  retain  their  original  main  walls  of  this  period,  with  i§ 
further  alteration  than  the  insertion  oi  larger  windows  in  place  of  tbe 
small  Norman  lights,  and  the  addition  of  a  tower  or  bell-tonet » 
White  Ladies  Aston  (before  its  recent  enlargement),  Martley,  Matl^c. 
and  Sapey  Pitchard.  The  east  end  of  Mathoa  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men ol  this  style,  and  eonststs  of  two  single  lights,  rtaidag  on  a  stziK- 
course,  with  a  small  circular  window  in  the  gable.  Sapey  Fttdurc 
and  White  Ladies  Aston  have  a  single  Norman  light  only  at  the  eet 
end.  There  are  good  Norman  arcades  at  Great  Mslyetn,  CioptbixK. 
Overbiury,  Beoly,  Astley,  and  Broadway.  These  have  all  masaie 
cylindrical  piers,  generally  with  circular,  but  occasionally  with  sq«R 
capitals«  The  abacus  at  Cropthome  is  unusnally  thin,  baTing  mvt. 
the  ai^aranee  of  a  square  tile ;  and  the  carving  of  the  capitals  at  Grd^ 
Malvern  never  proceeded  further  than  about  one-third  ronnd  the  ooft^ 
east  respond.  Norman  chancel  arches  are  numerous;  sometimes  qa^ 
plain,  but  often  much  enriched,  as  at  Barl's  Cieome«  Holt*  Cotbenc^ 
and  Rook ;  the  latter  is  an  unusually  fine  lofty  example ;  and  the  sh^ 
at  Cotheridge  are  twisted  with  a  circular  ornament  in  the  hoDovs. 
Though  usually  narrow,  the  arches  at  Astley  and  Pedmore  exteB^ 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  chance). 

The  groined  porch  at  Bredon,  together  with  the  west  finont  and  is 
angle  turrets,  are  excellent  exatnples  of  the  styk»  which  la  most  pff* 
fecUy  exemplified,  however,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  eamitt, 
one  side  of  each  of  the  churches  of  Rook,  Shrawley,  Astley*  and  E^ 
still  remaining  as  originally  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century.  At 
Rock  are  two  arches  supported  on  shafts,  with  plain  cushion  cspitiis. 
in  each  of  the  easternmost  bays,  one  being  pierced  for  a  window  ud 
the  other  blank.  The  cadiedral  crypt  is  fine  early  Norman ;  the  ts^- 
rior  of  the  Chapter  House  is  later ;  and  the  style  is  further  shown  oa^ 
large  scale  in  the  tower  arches  and  transept  of  Pershore  Abbey.  Vcit 
rich  examples  of  Norman  fonts  occur  at  Holt  and  Chaddesky  Corbctt 
But  perhsps  the  most  numerous  and  varied  examples  oi  this  period 
occur  in  the  form  of  d&orways,  which  often  remain  when  all  the  le^ 
of  the  building  has  been  subsequently  renewed.  Beautiful  and  elsbv- 
rate  Norman  doorways  exist  at  the  cathedral.  Holt,  Bredon  (wb0^ 
there  are  lour),  Eckiagton,  Earl's  Croome,  and  the  desecrated  cbtjxi 
at  Netherton.  In  all  these  cases  the  opening  extends  to  the  ti^  of  the 
arch ;  but  very  frequently  the  arch  is  filled  with  a  tympannm*  eitker 
plain  as  at  Rock,  Shelsley  Walsh,  &c.,  or  enriched  with  symbdUd 
scalptnre,  as  at  Pedmore,  where  our  Loan  is  represented  in  die  act  d 
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benediction,  lurroanded  by  the  Evangelistic  t jmbolt.  At  CaBtletnor*- 
ton.  ifi  a  rude  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei;  and  at  Little  Gomberton 
a  cross  surroanded  by  eight  circular  objects,  with  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  each,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. There  is  also  a  curious  sculptured  tympanum  at  RibbesfDrd 
church. 

The  western  entrance  to  the  cloisters  at  Worcester,  the  western  tower 
arch  at  Bredon.  and  the  arcade  at  Leigh,  are  fine  examj^  of  TVim- 
9itianai  Norman.  The  arcades  at  Salwarpe,  S.  Albau's,  Worcester,  and 
south  side  of  Chaddesley.  are  of  this  period.  But  the  old  tower  arches 
at  Dodderhill,  and  the  western  bays  of  the  cathedral  nave,  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  Transitional  work. 

The  choir.  Lady  Chapel,  and  eastern  transepts  of  the  cathedral,  may 
be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Early  EngEsh  structures  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  choir  of  Pershore  Abbey,  though  plainer,  is  very 
grand.  Ripple  has  already  been  referred  to  as  b^ng  almost  entirely 
Early  English,  but  the  round-headed  doorways,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
tower  arches,  exhibit  a  lingering  feeling  for  the  previous  style.  The 
chancels  of  Northfield  and  Kempsey  are  good  and  complete  examples ; 
the  former  having  side  triplets  with  detached  internal  shafts,  and  a  lofty 
triplet  at  the  east  end ;  while  Kempsey  has  couplets  at  the  sides,  and 
five  lancets  under  a  containing  arch  at  the  east  end.  Overbury  chancel 
is  vaulted  with  stone,  and  has  very  elegant  side  lancets,  with  banded 
shafts  and  rich  mouldings,  externally  and  internally.  Good  Early  Eng* 
lish  work  also  occurs  at  Tredington,  Bromsgrove,  Bredon.  Stoke  Prior 
(especially  the  tower  and  south  arcade).  Powick^  and  in  very  many  of 
the  smaller  churches  and  chapels.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  at  Leigh 
are  single  lancets,  pierced  through  the  Norman  wall,  of  immense 
length ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  aisle  are  two  lancets  divided 
by  a  buttress  on  the  exterior,  but  combined  under  one  internal  arch. 
At  the  west  end  of  Cotheridge  church  are  three  lancets,  one  being  in 
the  gable  over  a  central  buttress,  and  there  is  a  fine  triplet  at  the  west 
end  of  Overbury  church. 

Kingsnorton  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  Decorated  church  we 
possess,  having  good  arcades,  and  a  very  large  example  of  the  ball- 
flower  round  the  chancel  arch,  which  reminds  one  that  this  charac- 
teristic fourteenth  century  ornament  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  county, 
being  found  on  two  tombs  only  in  the  cathedral,  at  Bredon,  and  a  few 
other  churches ;  whereas  it  abounds  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  especially  at  the  cathedrals,  and  the  churches 
of  Leominster.  Ledbury,  and  Brockworth. 

The  chancels  at  S.  Mary's  Kidderminster,  Chaddesley  Corbett, 
Bellbroughton,  and  Bredon.  and  the  nave  and  aisle  at  Hanley  Castle, 
are  all  good  fourteenth-century  work,  Chaddesley  Corbett  being  par- 
ticularly rich,  and  having  elegant  traceried  windows,  transitional  from 
Geometrical  to  flowing  Decorated.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral  is 
chiefly  of  this  period,  but  late  and  not  very  good.  The  south  chapel 
at  Broadwas  is  also  rather  late,  but  very  good,  and  having  single-light 
windows  at  the  east  end,  surmounted  by  a  circular  one.  There  are 
good  Decorated  windows  at  Stoke  Prior.  S.  Andrew's,  Droitwich. 
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Hanley  Castle,  Upton  Snodsbaiy,  and  Bckington ;  in  fact  there  m 
but  few  churches  which  are  without  some  indications  of  this  8tyk. 
The  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  Pershore  Abbey  are  fine  fourteentli- 
century ;  the  latter  with  a  beautiful  lantern,  but  poor  details  in  the 
upper  story. 

The  churches  of  Fladbury,  Sedgeberrow,  and  the  nave  of  Hanring- 
ton,  are  Transitional  from  the  Decorated  to  Perpendicular. 

Of  Perpendicular,  the  choir  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mil- 
vern  priory  church,  thenave  and  tower  of  S.  Mary's  Kidderminster, 
and  S.  Lawrence,  Evesham .  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The 
tower  at  Kidderminster  appears  to  be  rather  earlier  than  the  nare, 
which  has  arcades  of  four-centred  arches,  and  a  clerestory  consisting  of 
square-headed  windows  placed  close  together.  Several  smaller  churches 
are  wholly  or  chiefly  fifteenth -century  work,  such  as  Claines,  Oddinglej, 
Elmley  Castle,  Hampton  Lovett,  Kempsey,  Hampton,  S.  John's,  Wor- 
cester, &c.  But  this  style  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  shspe  of 
additions  to  older  structures,  as  towers,  aisles  or  chapels,  porches,  irin- 
dows,  and  fonts.  The  towers  and  spires  of  Bromsgrove  and  Kings- 
norton  are  fine  lofty  structures,  and  were  evidently  designed  by  the 
same  hand,  Kingsnorton  having  been  a  chapel  to  Bromsgrove.  BeQ 
tower,  Evesham,  very  fine  Late  example.  Good  types  of  the  plainer 
and  more  usual  kind  of  fifteenth -century  viUage  tower  may  be  sees 
at  Powick,  Leigh,  Kempsey,  Clent,  Birtsmorton,  Uptoti,  Snodsburj, 
and  very  many  other  places. 

The  church  at  Welland,  and  the  tower,  chancel,  and  aisle  at  Hanley 
Castle,  are  interesting  examples  of  debased  Gothic,  erected  as  late  as 
1672  and  1676  ;  and  though  very  faulty  as  regards  detail,  they  bate 
much  the  same  general  effect  as  our  older  country  churches.  As  Mr. 
Petit  observes,  speaking  of  Hanley — "  the  character  of  the  church,  u 
dependent  on  these  portions,  (the  debased  work)  can  fairly  be  called 
Gothic,  and  capable  of  producing  those  impressions  which  we  receire 
on  the  view  of  old  Gothic  buildings." 

Eighteenth-century  Gbthic  is  represented  by  the  churches  of  Stan* 
ford  and  Croome,  the  tower  and  spire  of  Chaddesley,  and  the  tower  of 
Hanbury.  The  chancel  of  Hagley  church,  recently  taken  down,  w 
built  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  1754,  in  imitation  of  the  Pointed 
style. 

Mr.  Walker  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  local  saion 
honoured  by  dedications  of  Worcestershire  churches. 
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Tbb  following  is  the  Report  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  James  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  above  society : — 

'*  It  is  now  two  years  since  any  public  meeting  of  ou^  society  haa 
been  held  in  Northampton ;  for  although  our  rules  very  properly  order 
the  formal  annual  meeting  to  be  held  here,  yet  the  society  has  alwajrs 
allowed  a  reasonable  elasticity  in  its  arrangements,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, has  acquiesced  in  a  wide  liberty  of  speech  in  its  report,  counting 
it  rather  as  that  of  the  reader  of  it,  than  of  the  committee,  a  constitu- 
tion whose  nature  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  however  able  and  learned 
they  may  be,  to  feel  it  always  their  duty,  as  a  committee,  to  eliminate 
ail  life  and  spirit  from  any  document  submitted  to  their  emendation* 
and  to.  leave  it  as  mere  a  skeleton  as  decency  will  permit. 

"  1  purpose,  therefore,  using  the  liberty  which  has  been  heretofore 
accorded,  not  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  the  details  of  the  works  in 
which  our  committee  has  been  actually  engaged  in  this  archdeaconry 
during  the  past  year,  nor  to  recapitulate  all  their  suggestions  made  in 
each  particular  case,  trusting  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  various 
subjects  submitted  to  us  will  at  least  show  that  your  committee's  office 
haa  not  been  a  sinecure. 

"  Of  the  plans  of  churches  this  year  brought  under  our  considera- 
tion by  the  architects  or  incumbents,  those  of  Sutton  Bassett,  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  have  been  efficiently  completed,  and  a  most  interesting  Nor- 
man chapel  has  been  preserved,  when  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 
The  enlargement  and  rearrangement  of  Kingsthorpe  church  is  being 
judiciously  carried  out  by  Mr.  Slater,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  through  the 
representation  made  by  our  committee,  some  doomed  windows  of  early 
date  may  be  retained.  By  the  same  architect,  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  of  Bui  wick  were  approved,  an  earnest,  we  may 
trust,  of  yet  further  improvements  in  the  rest  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Slater  also  submitted  a  design  for  a  new  roof  to  Ringstead  church,  and 
favoured  our  committee  with  a  sight  of  his  drawings  for  the  proposed 
cathedral  at  Honolulu,  admirably  adapted  for  a  hot  climate ;  and  also 
his  plan  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  Saxon  remains  in  the  church 
of  Deerhurst.  Mr.  Slater  has  also  designed  a  new  aisle  for  Achurch, 
which  met  the  approval  of  the  committee,  but  the  internal  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  carried  out  according  to  their  recommendation. 
Mr.  Oillet,  of  Leicester,  forwarded  plans  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
east  end  of  Raunds  church,  and  very  complete  designs  for  the  restora- 
tion and  enlargement  of  Pitsford  and  Scaldwell  churches,  and  for  the 
reseating  of  Mowsley  church.  The  committee  had  pleasure  in  ap- 
proving several  designs  sent  in  by  Mr.  Law.  among  them  one  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  aisle,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  of  Horton 
church ;  and  a  plan  for  the  reseating  of  the  curious  church  of  Wyming- 
ton,  for  which,  owing  to  some  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  original 
arrangement,  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  meet  the  archii^ 
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tect  on  the  spot.  Plans  for  S.  James's  schools,  Northampton:  for 
Billings'  boys  school  at  Weedon,  and  for  refronting  Becket's  sod  Sar- 
geant's  schools  in  this  town,  were  submitted  by  the  same  architect, 
and  are  exhibited  in  the  rpom  to-day. 

"  Mr.  Scott  is  bringing  to  completion  the  very  chaste  design  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town.  He  has  just  completed  new  schools 
at  Wappenham,  and  is  reseating  the  church  of  Long  Buckby. 

"  Mr.  Browning  has  exhibited  plans  for  the  alteration  of  Sibbertoft 
church,  and  has  furnished  several  good  designs  for  agricultural  cot- 
tages. A  sub-committee,  at  the  request  of  the  incumbenti,  ban 
visited  the  churches  of  Bverton  and  Pattishall,  and  other  sub-coo. 
mittees  have  been  appointed  for  those  of  Woodford,  Middleton  Cheney. 
and  Polebrooke,  with  reference  to  their  proposed  improvement. 

"  Uppingham  church,  the  plans  of  which  were  noticed  in  fonner 
reports,  has  been  since  opened  under  most  happy  augury,  as  also  tbe 
remarkable  church  of  Ketton  ;  and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  i^ 
church  of  Higham  Ferrers,  so  long  finished,  though  still  unused,  wu 
be  immediately  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  divine  service,  thouzt 
in  the  first  instance,  with  temporary  fittings,  llie  design  for  tbe  dct 
chapel  of  Uppingham  school  by  Mr.  Street,  is  exhibited  here  to-diy, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  high  name  he  has  achieved  for  himself  is 
mediseval  architecture. 

"  Mr.  Scott^B  plans  for  the  Training  College,  at  Peterborough,  bif? 
received  the  most  laborious  attention  of  the  sub-committee,  and  tbe 
repeated  revision  of  the  architect,  and  have  been  reduced  to  the  most 
economical  scale  of  which  so  large  a  building  is  capable,  without  my 
loss  of  architectural  character.  Indeed,  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
elevation,  which  at  once  bespeaks  the  practical  character  of  the  iosb- 
tution,  so  commends  itself  that  even  in  an  architectural  point  of  vief 
it  will  be  a  great  loss,  should  the  district  for  whose  use  it  is  intendeii 
not  come  forward  liberally  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  its  eitf* 
tion. 

'*  The  committee  have  been  consulted,  as  before,  on  many  mm 
questions — of  Christian  monuments,  painted  windows,  wall  decorttioe 
and  the  like  ;  and  they  are  always  ready  to  give  any  advice  in  tbci: 
power  whereby  the  memorials  of  the  dead  may  be  made  subservient  t? 
the  adornment,  and  not  the  defacement,  of  the  house  of  Ood. 

"  Their  attention  has  been  continued  to  obtain  photographs  of  li' 
the  churches  within  the  Archdeaconry  previous  to  any  proposed  refft> 
ration  \  but  it  often  happens  that  the  preparatory  work  of  demoiit»: 
has  commenced  before  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  tbii 
faithful  record  of  the  old  state  of  things  which  photography  alone  cas 
give,  and  which  I  venture  to  assert,  in  spite  of  its  more  faahionable  ose 
in  caricaturing  all  our  good>looking  friends,  is  the  true  and  prop^ 
sphere  of  photographic  art.  Unfortunately  the  fine  old  church  02 
Clapton,  on  which  a  paper  will  be  read  to-day.  was  one  of  those  wluei 
passed  away  before  our  photographer  could  take  ita  portrait.  The  ac- 
curate drawinga  and  measurements  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden  and  M'* 
Moort'  bfsve  made  up  for  this  omission  as  far  as  hand-drawings  cao,  ^^ 
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we  must  still  regret  the  want  of  a  fac-simile  of  its  vtry  self,  and  yet 
more  feelingly  bewail  its  actual  destruction.  The  original  design  for 
the  new  church  of  Clapton,  which  was  to  replace  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Early  Geometrical  Gothic  in  the  county,  in  its  earliest 
form  rejected  altogether  the  re-use  of  the  old  decorative  materials,  but, 
through  the  representations  of  our  society,  a  promise  has  been  given 
that  every  available  feature  of  the  old  church  shall  be  worked  up  again 
in  the  new.  Those  who,  like  myself,  saw  the  splendid  windows  and 
arches  of  the  old  church  laid  out  on  the  greensward,  in  more  than 
their  pristine  beauty,  their  outlines  rounded  and  their  colour  toned  by 
the  ^oft  grey  lichens  of  five  centuries,  can  hardly  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  so  thorough  a  demolition  as  has  been 
accomplished.  When  we  condemn  the  well-abused  eighteenth  cen* 
tury  for  the  destruction  and  deportation  of  the  churches  of  Hushton 
and  Overstone,  we  hardly  expect  to  see  a  similar  story  enacted  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  sanction  of  official 
authority. 

"The  rebuilding  of  Sywell  chancel,  unfortunately  without  the  aid 
of  an  architect,  has  been  carried  out  in  a  more  conservative  spirit, 
though,  it  may  be  feared,  with  the  loss  of  some  time-honoured  features. 
"  We  have  not  been  forgetful  during  the  past  year  of  our  antiquarian 
province,  and  have  therefore  promised  our  co- operation  in  the  repro^ 
duction,  by  fac-simile,  of  the  portion  of  Domesday  Book  which  relates 
to  this  county.    The  names  of  those  willing  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of 
this  work,  brought  out  under  the  sanction  of  the  Survey  Department 
of  the  Ordnance  Office,  will  be  received  by  our  librarian,  or  by  Mr. 
Dorman,  of  this  town.     By  the  considerate  bequest  of  the  late  Miss 
Baker,  who  always  took  a  g^eat  interest  in  our  proceedings,  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  seals  and  casts  has  been  added  to  our  collections, 
and  the  society  has  received,  by  purchase  from  her  executors,  her  late 
brother*s  interleaved  copy  of  '  Bridges,'  which  formed  the  foundation 
of  his  own  History  of  Northamptonshire.     It  is  hoped  that  members 
will  communicate  from  their  own  neighbourhoods  any  hitherto  un- 
known facts  of  parochial  history,  so  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  may 
be  inserted  in  the  pages  of  these  or  similar  volumes.     We  continue  to 
increase  the  value  of  our  library  by  the  purchase,  as  far  as  our  funds 
allow,  of  such  new  architectural  and  archeeological  works  as  are  placed, 
by  their  price,  above  the  means  of  ordinary  students.     Many  of  these 
books  are  placed  before  you  to-day. 

'« The  most  important  step  taken  this  year  for  the  advancement  and 
extension  of  the  interests  and  operations  of  the  society  has  been  the 
appointment  of  a  local  sub-committee,  of  gentlemen  who,  living  chiefly 
in  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  holding  evening  meetings  once  a 
month,  have  taken  under  their  special  cognizance  the  description  and 
preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
earned  the  work  of  the  society  into  a  field  which  we  have  always  been 
most  anxious  to  cultivate,  but  which,  till  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee, we  have  been  unable  to  approach.  This  movement  has  resulted 
in  the  accession  of  many  new  members  from  the  town  itself,  and  has 
Jed  to  many  most  Yaluable  memoirs  and  diseussions.     It  only  requires 
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to  be  better  known  to  gather  to  itself  archseologists  and  leanen  is 
every  department,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  an  art  nnion  between  tova 
and  county,  which  I  hope  may  find  a  still  further  practical  develope* 
ment  in  the  museum,  which,  under  the  '  Public  Library  and  Moaeao 
Act,*  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Law.  has  been  libendly  adopted  by 
this  town,  and  for  the  location  of  which  the  new  Town  Hidl  now  in  tbe 
course  of  building,  has  made  provision. 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oodwin.  the  architect  of  the  building,  i 
drawing  of  it,  embracing  its  latest  improvements,  is  exhibited  bat 
to-day  ;  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  while,  for  the  public 
offices  of  this  great  country,  the  first  architect  of  the  day  bss  been 
driven,  against  his  will,  into  the  servile  copyism  of  a  foreign  style,  in 
Northampton,  as  at  Preston,  the  style  adopted  for  the  Town  Hall  is  tbe 
19th  century  developement  of  the  old  national  architecture  of  £ngltiui< 

"  We  were  invited  by  the  Leicestershire  Society  to  join  tbeo,  in 
connection  with  the  Lincolnshire  Society  and  the  Archaeological  Asm- 
ciation,  in  an  excursion  to  Bosworth  battle-field,  and  many  of  ov 
members  were  fully  rewarded  for  the  long  journey  by  the  interest  ol 
the  place  and  its  historical  description  by  Mr.  Edward  Trollope. 

'*  Our  committee,  on  behalf  of  our  society,  has  joined  in  the  memomi 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  and  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  already  aign^  bj  mm; 
members,  lies  on  the  table  for  additional  signatures. 

"  But  perhaps  we  should  first  look  nearer  home.  I  could  not  coe- 
sider  my  report  complete  without  one  word  for  '  Poor  'Pulchre'e,'  i 
very  old  story,  of  which  you  must  all  be  very  nearly  tired,  and  I  «i^ 
you  were  so  tired  of  it  as  to  give  me  no  occasion  to  have  to  refer  to  it 
again,  except  as  congratulating  you  on  its  completion.  The  works  tn 
now  at  a  standstill,  and  so  must  remain  till  about  another  £1,000 1! 
raised  to  relieve  the  committee  from  their  responsibilities,  and  to  coo- 
plete  the  interior  fittings,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  claim  the  grants  of 
the  Church  Building  Societies.  While  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  ooe 
who  had  absolutely  not  the  slightest  claim  from  Northampton,  and  ^ 
other  daily  innumerable  claims  on  her  charity  (many  of  which,  be  >: 
remembered,  she  also  nobly  answered,)  while  she,  whose  gift  of  ^ 
is  her  only  fortune,  has  thrown  into  our  treasury  the  munificent  ss> 
of  £500,  and  one  other  friend  to  the  cause,  who  will  not  let  bis  duv 
be  known,  has  nobly  met  that  g^ft  by  an  almost  equal  sum,  the  whoie 
of  this  wealthy  town  and  county  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  raise  a  tor- 
ther  additional  sum  equal  to  these  two  contributions  to  complete  i 
work,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  historical  or  its  spintov 
claims  are  the  greatest  upon  us. 

"  An  architectural  report  for  the  year  1869,  which  profesies  to  be 
discursive,  can  hardly  omit  some  reference  to  the  Grreat  Intematiofl<l 
Exhibition.  The  building  itself  has  certainly  not  been  a  happy  ^^ 
tration  of  English  architectural  art ;  nor,  even  if  iron  and  glass  are  ts 
be  henceforth  the  popular  materials  which  the  architect  will  be  ctlk<^ 
upon  to  employ,  can  this  be  called  a  successful  adaptation  of  tbeo- 
It  is  a  decided  foiling  off  from  the  constructive  success  of  the  Crj^^ 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  ita  main  defiect  is  in  the  featore  to  whicb  ^ 
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looked  for  its  greatest  triamph.  It  has  proved  the  utter  absurdity, 
both  for  effect  and  coovenieace,  of  a  dome  of  glass.  Even  had  the 
domes  been  raised  on  the  drum,  or  upright  circular  base»  on  which 
every  dome  should  rest,  yet  the  material  of  glass  is  as  Inefficient  to  give 
a  pleasing  external  outline  against  the  sky,  as  it  is,  domically  used, 
ill-fitted  to  give  an  agreeable  light  within.  The  fact  of  the  necessity 
of  suspending  a  veil  in  the  western  dome,  to  make  the  glare  and  heat 
supportable,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  inconvenience  in  this  latter  respect. 
The  failure  of  a  glass  dome,  years  ago,  in  the  stables  of  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  ought  to  have  prevented  this  unfortunate  experiment.  We 
must  only  be  thankful  that  we  were  spared  the  still  larger  central 
dome,  with  which  we  were  once  threatened ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if,  after  witnessing  our  mistake,  the  French  persist  in  carrying  out 
this  feature  in  the  permanent  exhibition  building  which  is  already  rising 
at  Paris.  The  eye,  raised  up  to  the  concave  surface  of  a  dome,  seeks 
the  repose  which  opacity  and  solidity  alone  can  give,  and  to  be  met 
with  a  glaring  stream  of  light  in  place  of  this  repose,  is  most  repelling 
and  painful.  It  is  the  only  place  and  occasion,  perhaps,  in  which  we 
should  not  wish  the  sun  to  shine. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  needed  a  strong  expression  from  all 
lovers  of  art  in  Great  Britain  against  the  perseverance  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  architecture  as  South  Kensington  delights  in.  This  in- 
describable composition,  whose  boast  it  is  that  it  dispenses  alike  with 
architect  and  style,  is  gradually  establishing  itself  over  the  whole  area 
obtained  by  the  Commissioners  with  the  profits  of  the  Exhibition  of 
J851.  The  Horticultural  Gardens  have,  to  my  mind,  been  piteously 
sacrificed  to  it ;  and  there  is  now  growing  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  a  permanent  erection,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  to  set  ofF  the  splendid  treasures  of  th^  Art-upon- 
{joan  Exhibition,  yet  holds  them  in  no  other  fashion  than  the  jewel  is 
held  in  the  toad*s  head.  The  old  corrugated  iron  Brompton  boilers  all 
could  put  up  with.  They  were  so  avowedly  temporary,  that  one  re- 
joiced that  their  ugliness  eventually  enforced  something  better,  and 
that  their  cheapness  offered  no  bar  to  their  speedy  destruction ;  but 
when  permanent  buildings  are  being  erected  to  hold  the  artptreasures 
of  the  kingdom,  we  may  well  expect  that  some  architect  of  note  should 
be  called  in,  to  save  us  from  such  fearful  inflictions  as  are  exhibited  in 
the  strange  construction  and  anomalous  ornamental  details  of  the  new 
buildings.  Even  humble  provincial  societies  like  our  own  may  do 
some  good  by  an  expression  of  their  opinion,  because  they  are  tho- 
roughly free  from  that  professional  jealousy  which  is  alleged  by  the 
advocates  of  this  new  style  as  the  motive  of  the  opposition  which  has 
been  raised  against  it. 

"  Altogether,  architecture  has  received  poor  recognition  from  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  It  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  any  po- 
sition there ;  and,  as  far  as  foreign  architecture  is  concerned,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all.  But  the  English  department 
shows  unmistakeaUy  that  whatever  life  and  progress  there  is  in  British 
architecture,  it  is  wholly  in  the  line  of  Gothic  development.  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  majolica  fountain  a  great  mistake ;  not  but  that  tbei:e 
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18  much  merit  in  Its  deaigti  ftod  proportions,  bot  it  em  in  the  use  d 
the  material  employed.  It  seems  as  great  a  deflexion  of  good  taste  oe 
one  extreme  to  apply  pottery  to  such  a  large  and  permanent  atructare, 
a8  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  in  the  other  extreme  to  apply  minnte 
and  exquisite  miniature  painting,  as  in  Serres  porcelain,  to  so  brittle 
and  insignificant  a  ware.  China,  to  my  mind,  has  been  most  feli- 
citously ornamented  and  employed  by  the  people  who  first  mann&e- 
tured  it,  and  from  whence  it  derired  its  name.  The  French  bronu 
fountains  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  were  much  more  fitted  for  their 
purpose,  as  well  as  more  elegant  in  form,  and  are  at  least  proof  agaimt 
the  stone-pelting  of  mischievous  boys. 

*'  Mr.  Blashfield's  terra  eotta  productions  are  the  most  direct  eoo- 
tributions  to  architectural  art  which  this  neighbourhood  »ends  to  tbe 
Exhibition.  Our  architects  seem  hardly  aware  of  the  exceUence  which 
he  has  achieved  at  his  works  at  Stamford.  I  can  conceiTe  nothing 
better  for  the  omamentation  of  brick  buildings  than  bands  or  eomiees 
of  terra  cotta,  such  as  he  produces.  He  has  also,  by  the  excellence  of 
his  material,  orercome  the  common  defect  of  warping  in  large  pieces: 
and  the  jambs  and  mullions  for  windows  exhibited  by  him  are  as  sharp 
and  as  straight  as  stonework  itself.  He  is  ready  to  adopt  any  good 
pattern ;  and  I  think  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  see  his  mftnufactnit 
employed,  at  least  in  our  school-buildings  and  houses.  The  Rev.  R. 
Baker,  one  of  our  members,  exhibits  in  the  Mediteval  Court  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  carving  in  an  eagle  lectern,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  which  I  hope  he  may  some  day  bring  to  one  of 
our  public  meetings.  An  excellent  sample  of  wall  decoration  is  abova 
in  the  same  court  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth,  who  has  nftea 
furnished  contributions  of  his  handiwork  to  our  local  exhibitions,  ia 
the  form  of  stencilled  diapers,  wall  decorations.  &c.  His  productioa 
in  the  Mediaeval  Court  is  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  being  a  ^igan- 
anfaject  from  the  legend  of  S.  Alban,  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls  a( 
a  church  in  the  North,  dedicated  under  the  name  of  this  protomartTr 
of  Britain.  The  figures  are  enclosed  in  a  compartment,  and  brosd 
bands  of  diapered  ortiament  run  above  and  below.  The  colouring  is 
remarkably  chaste  and  sober,  and  far  more  suited  to  the  decoration  of 
churehea  than  the  raw,  coarse  colouring  which  has  been  too  commonly 
adopted  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  deference  to  the  supposed  prse* 
tice  of  the  middle  ages. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  eye  has  never  appreciated  eokmr 
in  art,  except  as  used  in  natural  substances,  aa  in  the  working  up  of 
▼ari-coloured  stones  in  building,  in  which  the  medittvalists  of  this 
country  certainly  excelled ;  but  if  their  painted  rood-screens,  and  roofs, 
and  tombs  are  to  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  their  taste  io 
colour,  I  know  of  little  more  barbarous  or  less  worthy  of  our  copying 
in  modern  work. 

*'  We  are  feeling  our  way  to  a  better  system  of  colouring,  but  tbe 
progress  is  likely  to  be  slow.  With  much  to  admire  in  the  Hereford 
screen.  I  cannot  think  that  its  painting  is  successful.  Probably  oar 
grey  skies  and  the  cold  tints,  as  a  rule,  of  our  wild,  indigenoot 
flowers,  have  unfitted  us  for  the  natural  harmonious  use  of  bright 
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colours,  and  we  may  eventually  gain  ground  in  this  respect  by  the 
presence  and  contemplation  of  the  gay  exotics  which  are  now  the 
staple  of  our  pleasure-gardens.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  by  trial,  by  ex* 
periment,  and  not  by  theory,  that  we  shall  make  progress ;  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  in  this  generation  to  get  beyond  the  stage  of  perceiving 
and  acknowledging  our  failures. 

*'  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  exhibit  the  very  beautiful 
altar-cloth  worked  under  Miss  Bleneowe's  superintendence  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Embroidery  Society,  though  many  of  its  beauties,  so  obvious 
to  those  who  have  observed  it  closely  in  its  rightful  position,  are  lost 
by  the  height  at  which  it  is  now  hung.  The  same  society  has  most 
kindly  undertaken  to  work  at  their  own  expense  the  altar-cloth  for 
S.  Sepulchre's ;  and  the  design  for  it,  though  requiring  considerable 
modification,  is  hung  up  on  these  wnlls. 

"  I  must  ask  your  kind  allowance  for  msny  of  the  imperfect  and  de-> 
sultory  remarks  which  I  have  made.  They  are  otTered  rather  as  sug- 
gestions and  provocatives  of  discussion  than  as  dogmatic  statements 
which  expect  general  acceptation.  It  would  much  add  to  the  benefit 
and  interest  of  these  meetings,  if  members  would  combat  opinions  in 
such  matters  as  these,  where  truth  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
clashing  of  many  minds. 

**  There  is  one  subject,  however,  of  our  studies,  on  the  importance 
of  which  we  shall  all  agree,  and  will  agree,  also,  I  would  fain  hope,  on 
the  practical  results  at  which  our  committee  has  unanimously  arrived. 
The  subject  is  that  of  labourers'  cottages,  and  the  result  is  the  plan 
which,  after  many  long  and  repeated  discussions,  the  committee  have 
agreed  to  lay  before  you  as  the  best  model  for  a  married  labourer's 
dwelling  for  the  midland  counties.  The  matter  is  too  large  to  enter 
fully  into  now,  but  the  plans  will  speak  for  themselves  to  those  who 
have  bestowed  any  attention  on  the  subject.  They  are  drawn  up  for 
us  by  Mr.  Pedley,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  and  have  obtained  the 
approbation,  not  only  of  your  committee,  but  of  all  the  most  practical 
cottage- builders  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted.  Indeed,  the 
general  ground- plan  is  so  complete,  that  I  can  hardly  understand  any 
advantageous  departure  from  it.  The  plan  is  intended  for  a  pair  of 
agricultural  labourers'  cottages,  and  therefore,  of  course,  not  adapted 
to  towns ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  see  the  identical  building  repeated  every- 
where over  the  county ;  but  if  it  shall  set  before  the  landed  proprietors 
of  this  archdeaconry  a  general  model  for  their  guidance^  and  shall  have 
stimulated  them  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  this  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  morals  of  their  dependents,  your 
committee  will  not  regret  the  labour  they  have  bestowed  in  perfecting 
this  design,  and  it  will  be  one  more  ground  for  considering  this  society 
— what  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  it 
is — not  merely  a  dilettante  association  of  architectural  and  antiquarian 
amateurs,  but  of  men  who  believe  and  try  practically  to  work  out  the 
truth,  that  art  is  only  truly  commendable  and  noble  when  it  sets 
before  it,  as  the  object  and  end  of  its  cultivation,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  our  neighbours." 
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S. ,  Brightwaltham,  Berkshire. — Mr.  Street  is  now  entireljr  re- 
building this  church,  using  over  again  the  font,  and  anjold  Romanesque 
door,  from  the  ancient  structure.     The  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  vith 
vestry  attached  on  its  north  side,  a  nave,  and  a  south  aisle,  with  a  lover 
engaged  at  its  west  end,  besides  a  south-west  porch.     The  anaDge- 
ments  are  scrupulously  correct.     The  chancel  has  a  low  screen,  stalls. 
and  subsellae,  a  rise  of  three  levels   to   the  altar  besides  the  foot* 
pace.     The  vestry  has  an  external  door,  at  its  west  end.    The  na^e 
has  open  seats,  those  in  the  aisle  being  intended  for  children.   Tht 
pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.     The  space  under  the 
tower  is  used  as  a  baptistery.     The  accommodation  will  be  for  ^Sj 
persons,  a  gain  of  115  over  the  old  pews  and  west  gallery.     The  style 
is  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed.   The  material  is  Bisley  Common  stone, 
with  columns  of  blue  lias  polished.    The  spire,  a  low  octagonal  broached 
one,  is  of  oak  shingles.     On  the  south  side,  where  there  is  an  ai&Ie. 
there  is  a  low  clerestory,  pierced  with  sis  small  quatrefoiled  ciicles. 
The  outer  archway  of  the  porch  is  trifoliated.  and  the  south  window 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  engaged  tower,  lighting  the  baptistery,  is  i 
good  composition  of  three  trifoliated  lights,  with  three   trefoils  in  the 
head.     We  observe  with  pleasure  the  good  treatment  of  the  atriog- 
courses  and  the  buttresses.     As  usual,  Mr.  Street  makes  hia  Ioutr* 
boards  large  and  massive,  with  good  picturesque  effect.     We  coold 
have  wished  for  a  few  feet  greater  height  to  the  belfry  stage.    BotI 
the  east  and  west  windows  are  of  three  lights,  and  traceried.     In  the 
perspective  a  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  roof  of  the  porch,  wbick 
is  of  stone,  and  does  not  die  off  in  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisle,  bot 
stands  independently,  as  it  were.    Inside,  we  like  the  dwarf  piers,  with 
their  foliaged  capitals,  and  well  developed  arches.     The   chancel-ard 
is  corbelled.      The  nave  roof   has  foliated  trusses  under  embattle^l 
collar-beams,  with  king-posts  treated  like  columns.     The  chancel  roo( 
is  not  foliated.     The  reredos  occupies  the  sill  of  the  east  window;  it 
is  a  quasi-arcade  of  three  triangular -headed  arches,  the  middle  of  which 
contains  a  large  cross  patt^e  in  relief,  the  aide  ones  having  floriated 
patterns  inlaid  in  coloured  mastic. 

S,  Benedict,  Womboume,  Staffordshire. — ^This  church  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Street.  The  old  steeple  however  will  be  retained.  The 
plan  has  a  broad  nave,  with  an  arcade  of  four  on  each  side,  separating  it 
from  its  aisles.  The  chancel  has  a  broad  north  aisle,  the  eastern  half  of 
which  IB  used  as  a  vestry  (with  a  door  on  the  east  side),  and  the  westers 
(which  opens  by  arches  into  the  chancel  and  north  aisle)  aa  an  orgso- 
chamber.  Besides  this  there  is  a  kind  of  chapel  at  the  eastern  put 
of  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  used  for  the  schoolchildreD. 
and  a  small  porch  at  the  south-west  end.  The  chancel  has  two  steps 
under  the  chancel-arch,  a  low  screen,  three  levels  ascending  to  the 
footpace,  and  stalls  with  subsellae.    The  font  stands  close  to  the  aouth- 
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wMt  corner  of  the  church.  The  style  of  the  new  bailding  is  First- 
PoiDted,  the  windows  being  coupled  lancets.  The  chancel  is  of  rather 
later  style,  with  good  Geometrical  tracery.  There  is  no  clerestory. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  reddish  slates,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  have 
separate  gables.  The  porch  has  an  earlier  character,  a  very  effective 
and  massive  Pointed  type.  The  internal  arcades  are  well  moulded, 
springing  from  low  cylindrical  shafts  (some  of  the  courses  of  which 
are  to  be  of  coloured  marbles),  with  foliaged  capitals.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  corbelled,  with  marble  shsfts  to  the  corbels.  Over  the  arch  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  opens  into  the  organ-chamber, 
there  is  a  curious  circular  window,  filled  with  tracery  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  The  somewhat  irregular  shape  of  the  old  church  affords  scope 
for  a  varied  and  picturesque  exterior  in  the  new  building.  And  the 
detail  in  the  new  church  seems  highly  characteristic  and  pleasing. 


NEW  SCHOOLS.  &c. 

Brighiwaltham,  Berkshire. — lliis  is  a  new  school,  designed  by  Mr. 
Street.  There  is  a  single  schoolroom,  38  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a  single 
entrance  from  a  porch  at  one  end.  There  is  a  separate  exit  for  the 
girls.  A  schoolmaster's  house  adjoins  the  schoolroom,  oxi  the  opposite 
end  to  the  porch.  The  material  is  local  stone,  with  brick  dressings, 
and  red  tiles  for  the  roof.  The  gables  are  hipped.  The  school  win- 
dows are  of  good  Pointed  character,  and  a  large  one,  of  three  traceried 
lights,  is  gabled  out  on  each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  schoolroom  has  a  good  open  roof  with  collar-beams  and  arched 
braces. 

Uppingham  School, — This  is  another  work  hy  Mr.  Street.  The 
school-room,  which  ranges  at  right  angles  to  the  chapel,  is  88  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  and  is  a  noble  apartment,  reached  by  steps  on  one  side,  and 
forming  the  upper  story  of  the  pile.  Below  there  are  libraries,  lava^ 
tories,  and  a  covered  play -ground.  The  windows  are  couplets  of 
lancets,  and  all  the  detail  is  of  an  early  type.  The  whole  design  is 
uncommonly  good. 

Eccleshall,  Staffordshire, — A  large  school,  designed  by  Mr.  Street. 
Schoolrooms  for  boys  and  girls  open  into  each  other  at  right  angles  in 
the  shape  of  a  y.  There  are  also  separate  class-rooms  for  each  sex, 
and  separate  entrances.  A  master's  hou^e  adjoins  the  group.  The 
material  is  brick,  with  immense  tiled  roofs,  llie  side  windows  are 
square-headed.  In  the  gables  there  are  foliated  windows  of  a  plain, 
not  to  say  ugly  sort.  The  general  effect  is  undoubtedly  novel  and 
striking. 


SECULAR  WORKS. 

Toppesfield,  Essex. — The  accompanying  plate  shows  plans,  section^ 
and  perspective  view  of  a  block  of  three  cottages,  just  erected  at 
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Toppeefield,  in  Essex,  for  S.  Sampson,  Esq..  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
George  Truefitt.  Besides  the  living  room,  scullery,  &c.,  there  are 
three  bedrooms  to  two  of  the  cottages,  and  two  to  the  other  one. 
They  are  built  of  red  brick,  and  have  slate  roofs.  There  are  drains, 
water  butts,  &c.,  all  complete.  Estimates  were  obtained  from  three 
builders,  the  amounts  being  £295,  £^89,  and  £279.  The  lowest  from 
a  local  man,  Mr^  Gardner,  of  Coggeshall,  was  accepted,  but  an  ad- 
dition was  made  to  his  tender,  as  the  bricks  had  to  be  brought  four 
miles  further  than  reckoned  for.  The  total  cost  of  the  three  cottages 
as  erected  was  £284. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

5S.  Philip  and  James,  Hilgay,  Norfolk, — There  are  some  interesting 
circumstances  about  this  restoration.  In  the  progress  of  the  works 
Mr.  Street  found  the  remains  of  the  original  sedilia,  of  beautiful  Late 
First-Pointed  style,  built  up  in  an  eastern  buttress.  On  excavating  it 
was  found  that  the  ancient  chancel  had  extended  fifteen  feet  further 
east  than  the  existing  one.  This  is  accordingly  being  restored.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  roof  of  part  of  the  nave,  and  its  side  aisle, 
which  formerly  had  two  gables,  was  chan<;ed  into  a  single  flat  gable,  the 
arcade  forming  the  axis  of  it.  Mr.  Street  retains  this  flat  roof  for  the 
aisle,  and  replaces  a  lofty  gabled  roof  on  the  added  chancel.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  a  good  specimen  of  careful  and  intelligent  restoration* 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

12.  Four  Posts  Hill,  Southampton,  Oct.  11,  18(«. 
Sir. — Your  correspondent,  Quserens.  who  inquired  in  the  Ecclesioioffist 
for  this  month  for  a  receipt  to  bring  back  the  colour  of  old  oak,  after 
scraping  off  a  coating  of  whitewash,  would  I  think  find  diluted  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  answer  his  purpose.  I  have  found  it  answer  very  ivell 
for  similar  purposes.  The  proportion  of  acid  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  T. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Dbar  Sib, — I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  your  notice,  and  that  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,  the  fact  that  the  iron-work  for  coflins. 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  design  in  the  Instrumenta  Eedesiastica^ 
can  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  Having  had  the  direction 
of  several  funerals  within  the  last  few  years,  I  had  got  our  village 
carpenter  to  turn  them  out  of  the  best  oak  in  very  good  style  for  aboat 
£5  ;  but  the  iron-work  was  always  an  apparently  disproportionate 
addition.  I  twice  used  wrought  iron,  at  about  fifty  shillings  the  set. 
I  once  tried  Mr.  Vigers's  cast  iron,  but  the  effect  was  to  me  displeasing. 
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It  was  80  clumsy  and  heavy,  and  rough-looking,  and  of  such  incon- 
gruous forms,  that  it  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  appearance  of 
the  cross-coffin  itself.  The  other  day,  having  another  funeral  to 
manage,  I  determined  to  go  back  to  wrought  iron;  but  the  iron- 
founders,  without  asking  me,  made  the  iron-work  of  a  kind  of  cast 
iron,  with  all  the  edges  filed,  and  the  whole  surface  so  smooth  and  the 
edges  so  sharp,  that  it  was  scarcely  even  in  the  hand  distinguishable 
from  wrought  iron ;  and  every  one  who  has  seen  it,  including  my 
friend,  Mr.  P'ulford,  the  secretary  to  our  architectural  society,  pro- 
nounces it  eminently  successful.  I  have  had  another  set  made  as  a 
specimen  set,  and  I  think  that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  twenty-five 
shillings,  if  it  costs  so  much.  As  these  handles  are  not  generally 
wanted  for  a  day  or  two,  they  could  be  sent  to  considerable  distances  : 
so,  if  you  think  there  would  be  any  demand  for  them,  I  would  take 
care  that  a  set  should  always  be  kept  in  stock.  There  is  a  wrought 
iron  bolt  and  screw  with  nut,  which  goes  through  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  attached  to  each  handle,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  strong,  and  the 
comer  clips  are  made  in  one.  The  cost  is  much  less  than  Mr.  Vigers's 
unsatisfactory  work,  and  the  effect  is  quite  that  of  wrought  iron  ;  and 
as  the  iron  is  not  so  brittle  as  common  cast  iron,  the  ornamental  work 
does  to  some  extent  fulfil  its  purpose  of  strengthening  handles, 
although,  of  course,  not  so  perfectly  as  wrought  iron.  If  you  think 
that  it  would  be  worth  while.  I  would  get  the  makers  to  send  you  a 
handle  as  a  specimen,  with  the  exact  price  per  set.  The  makers  are 
Messrs.  Garton  aud  Jarvis,  ironmongers,  Exeter. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
W.  T.  A.  Radford, 
Oct.  23rrf.  -  Downe  S.  Mary,  Bow,  N.  Devon. 

We  have  received  with  much  pleasure  from  our  friend  and  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  James  Weale,  the  prospectus  of  a  bi-monthly  journal,  which 
is  about  to  appear  at  Bruges  under  the  title  of  Le  Beffroi,  devoted  to 
the  ecclesiology  and  antiquities  of  the  Low  Countries,  comprising  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  French  Flanders,  and  a  great  portion  of  Westphalia. 
Its  form  will  be  quarto,  similar  to  that  of  the  Annates  ArchSotogiques ; 
but  its  arrangement  and  distributipn  into  original  articles,  notices,  and 
correspondence,  seems  more  to  resemble  our  own.  Illustrations  are 
promised,  and  the  price  is  fixed  at  the  moderate  sum  of  20  francs  at 
home,  and  25  (£1)  for  foreigners,  who  may  in  this  country  subscribe 
at  Messrs.  Barthes  and  Lowell,  14,  Great  Marlborough  Street.  We 
earnestly  commend  the  periodical  to  the  material  support  of  English 
ecclesiologists.  Belgium,  with  its  architectural  richness,  deserves  such 
a  mouthpiece,  while  the  destructive  character  of  the  restorations  in 
vogue  there  calls  for  some  organ  of  the  public  to  check  and  to  repress 
them. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Common  Prayer,  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  By  William  John  Blew.  London  : 
C.  J.  Stewart. — This  learned  and  occasionally  eloquent  brochure  ought 
to  have  been  noticed  by  us  before.  Mr.  Blew,  contending  against  any 
alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book,  argues  that  the  services  might  be  advan- 
tageously separated    and   distinguished.      He  would    end    matins  at 
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the  '*  Te  Deum/*  and  would  make  morning  prayer  embrace  all  from 
the  "  Benedicite "  to  the  third  collect  for  grace.  The  Litany,  d 
course,  is  a  distinct  service.  We  cannot  agree  with  him.  any  how.  in 
his  recommendation  that  the  Communion  Office  should  end  occasiooally 
with  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  without  celebration.  Nei: 
he  divides  evensong  at  the  end  of  the  **  Magnificat ;"  the  latter  |Art, 
of  course,  being  considered  as  Compline.  Upon  this  scheme  Mr.  Ble« 
grounds  some  very  interesting  ritual  discussions,  which  no  one  r^i 
read  without  profit.  And  we  notice  with  pleasure  an  indignu:: 
expostulation  against  the  unhappy  scheme  for  destroying  some  of  thi 
City  churches  and  desecrating  their  sites. 

A  very  able  Sermon,  entitled  the  Divine  Origin  of  Music,  (Riving 
tons),  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb.  It  was  preached  i: 
Norwich  Cathedral  on  the  SOth  September,  1862,  on  occasion  of  tbn 
Third  Annual  Festival  of  Church  Choirs  in  that  diocese.  The  prcacht: 
contends  for  the  Anglican  school  of  Church  music  against  the  more 
ancient  and  severe  style. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee  for  a  copy  of  the  Service  fcr 
Blessing  and  Laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  S.  Mary's  Ghurca. 
Aberdeen.  It  is  a  very  good  office,  and  has  the  express  sanction  c 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  We  observe  that  the  psalms  are  providec 
with  antiphons,  and  that  there  is  a  special  Communion  Service.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  it  properly  noted^for  music. 

The  painting  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  left  udcobi 
pleted  by  the  lamented  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Le  Strange  is  to  be 
finished,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  by  Mr.  T.  Oambier  Parry,  another  mcmbfr 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Committee.  Mr.  Le  Strange*s  works  in  S 
Alban's,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  are  to  be  completed,  we  hear,  by  Mr 
Preedy. 

It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  the  restoratian  of 
the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London  is  postponed. 

One  of  the  few  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  mediseval  London 
has  just  fallen  a  victim  to  plumbers'  carelessness.  We  have  so  oftes 
referred  to  the  nave  of  Austin  Friars  Church,  built  in  the  Flowia,- 
Middle  period,— given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Dutch,  and  saved  in  166i5. 
— as  in  many  respects  a  typal  town  church,  that  we  need  only  cow 
record  our  grief  at  the  catastrophe.  We  believe  that  Carpenter  ook 
said  that  he  had  founded  his  style  on  it.  and  it  furnished  Pugin  witb 
the  idea  which  he  worked  out  with  cramped  means  at  his  disposal  in 
S.  George's.  We  trust  that  the  community  to  whom  it  belongs  aur 
sufficiently  appreciate  its  architectural  value,  and  the  building  be 
found  sufficiently  restorable  to  lead  to  its  being  reinstated  to  its 
original  form.  We  believe  that  this  church  was  in  course  of  restfr 
ration  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

An  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  instrumenta  has  taken  place  during 
the  summer  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  metal-work  shown  was  poor' 
the  embroidery  excellent  in  point  of  execution,  and  a  great  deal  of 
very  good  design.  Some  stuffij  exhibited  were  also  very  excellent,  afid 
exact  imitations  of  old  fabrics. 
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8, ,  Brighiwaltham,  Berkshire. — Mr.  Street  is  now  entirely  re- 
building this  church,  using  over  again  the  font*  and  an^old  Romanesque 
door,  from  the  ancient  structure.  The  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  with 
vestry  attached  on  its  north  side,  a  nave,  and  a  south  aisle,  with  a  tower 
engaged  at  its  west  end,  besides  a  south-west  porch.  The  arrange- 
ments are  scrupulously  correct.  The  chancel  has  a  low  screen,  stalls, 
and  subsellse,  a  rise  of  three  levels  to  the  altar  besides  the  foot- 
pace. The  vestry  has  an  external  door*  at  its  west  end.  The  nave 
has  open  seats,  those  in  the  aisle  being  intended  for  children.  The 
pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  space  under  the 
tower  is  used  as  a  baptistery.  The  accommodation  will  be  for  28U 
persons,  a  gain  of  115  over  the  old  pews  and  west  gallery.  The  style 
is  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed.  The  material  is  Bisley  Common  stone, 
with  columns  of  blue  lias  polished.  The  spire,  a  low  octagonal  broached 
one,  is  of  oak  shingles.  On  the  south  side,  where  there  is  an  aisle, 
there  is  a  low  clerestory,  pierced  with  six  small  quatrefoiled  circles. 
The  outer  archway  of  the  porch  is  trifoliated.  and  the  south  window 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  engaged  tower,  lighting  the  baptistery,  b  s 
good  composition  of  three  trifoliated  lights,  with  three  trefoils  in  the 
head.  We  observe  with  pleasure  the  good  treatment  of  the  atring- 
courses  and  the  buttresses.  As  usual,  Mr.  Street  makes  his  louvre- 
boards  large  and  massive,  with  good  picturesque  effect.  We  could 
have  wished  for  a  few  feet  greater  height  to  the  belfry  stage.  Both 
the  east  and  west  windows  are  of  three  lights,  and  traceried.  In  the 
perspective  a  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  roof  of  the  porch,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  does  not  die  off  in  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aiale,  but 
stands  independently,  as  it  were.  Inside,  we  like  the  dwarf  piers,  with 
their  foliaged  capitals,  and  well  developed  arches.  The  chancel- arch 
is  corbelled.  The  nave  roof  has  foliated  trusses  under  embattled 
collar-beams,  with  king-posts  treated  like  columns.  The  chancel  roof 
is  not  foliated.  The  reredos  occupies  the  sill  of  the  east  window  ;  it 
is  a  quasi-arcade  of  three  triangular- headed  arches,  the  middle  of  which 
contains  a  large  cross  patt^e  in  relief,  the  side  ones  having  floriated 
patterns  inlaid  in  coloured  mastic. 

S.  Benedict,  Womboume,  Staffordshire. — ^This  church  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Street.  The  old  steeple  however  will  be  retained.  The 
plan  has  a  broad  nave,  with  an  arcade  of  four  on  each  side,  separating  it 
from  its  aisles.  The  chancel  has  a  broad  north  aisle,  the  eastern  half  of 
which  is  used  as  a  vestry  (with  a  door  on  the  east  side),  and  the  western 
(which  opens  by  arches  into  the  chancel  and  north  aisle)  as  an  organ- 
chamber.  Besides  this  there  is  a  kind  of  chapel  at  the  eastern  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  used  for  the  schoolchildren, 
and  a  small  porch  at  the  south-west  end.  The  chancel  has  two  steps 
under  the  chancel-arch,  a  low  screen,  three  levels  ascending  to  the 
footpace,  and  stalls  with  subsellae.    The  font  stands  close  to  the  south- 
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